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^  THE 

TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CAROLINE, 

ON  CHARGES  OF     . 

ADULTEROUS  INTERCOURSE, 

«v.  ff.  4ts, 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.. 

TWENTY^SECOND  DAY,^TUESDAr,  OCT.  3. 


X  HE  house  r&ra^aembled  tbii  day,  pursoant  to  sdjotinitDent. 
The  court  being  constituted  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies, 
counsel  were  ordered  to  be  introduced;  and  the  barristers 
and  eolicilors  on  each  side  entered,  and  advanced  to  the  bar. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Broughah  began  to  address  their  lordships  in  a  very 

low  tone  of  voice:  it  was  with  difficulty  he  couk)  at  first  be 

heard,  but,  as  far  as  we  could  collect,  he  spoke  to  the  follow* 

ing  effect : — ''  The  time  had  uow  arrived  when  it  became  hk 

duty  to  address  himself  to  their  lordships  itt  defence  of  kia 

iHustnous  client.     But  when  the  moment  which  he  hud  b0 

anxiously  desired  had  at  length  come,   he  felt  the  greatest 

.  alarm.     It  was  not,  however,  the  august  presence  of  that  as* 

sembly  which  oppressed  him,  for  he  had  often  experienced  its 

indulgence ;  neither  \vas  it  the  novelty  of  the  proceedings  tfaitt 

embarrassed  him,  for  to  novelty  the  mind  .gradually  gets  acci»* 

tomed,  and  becomes  at  last  recoucited  to  tbe  most  extraoidi** 

nary  deviations ;  nor  was  it  even  the  ^eat  importanoe  -and  ^ 

magnitude  of  the  cause  he  had  to  defend  which  .perplexed  him, 

'for  he  was  borne  up  in  his.  task  with  that  conviction  of  its  iiia-» 

lice,  and  of  the  innocence  of  his  illustrious  clioRt^  which  he 

shared  in  common  with  all  mankind.     But  it  was  even  that 

very  conviction  which  alarmed  him — it  was  tlieieeling  that  it 

operated  so  zealously  and  so  rightly  which  now  dismayed  bias, 

and  made  him  appear  before  their  Iordshi|>s  impressed  with 
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the  tear  that  iqjusUce  might  be  done  to  the  case  bj  his  un» 
vrorthj  mode  of  handling  it.  Wbii|ey  however,  other  counsel 
have  trembled  for  fear  of  guilt  in  a  client,  or  have  been  chilled 
by  indifference,  or  have  had  to  dread  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  against  them^  he  had  none  of  these  disadvantages  to 
apprehend.  Public  opinion  had  already  decided  on  the  case, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  consequences  of  perjury. 
The  apprehension  which  oppressed  him  was,  that  his  feeble 
exertions  might  have  the  effect  of  casting,  for  the  first  time, 
this  great  cause  hito  doubt,  and  turning  against  him  the  re- 
proaches of  those  millions  of  his  countrymen  now  jealously 
watching  the  result  of  these  proceedings,  and  who  might  per- 
haps impute  it  to  him  if  their  lordships  should  reverse  that 
judgment  which  they  had  already  pronounced  upon  the 
charges  in  the  present  state  of  the  case.  In  this  situation, 
with  all  the  time  which  their  lordships  had  afforded  him  for 
'  reflection,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  compose  his  mind  to  ti^e 
proper  discharge  of  his  professional  duty;  for  he  was  -still 
weighed  down  with  the  sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  He  must  also  observe,  that  it  was 
no  light  addition  to  the  anxiety  of  this  feeling  to  foresee  that, 
before  these  proceedings  closed,  it  might  be  his  unexampled 
lot  to  act  in  a  way  which  ^might  appear  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  good  subject — to  state  what  might  make  some  call 
in  question  his  loyalty,  though  that  was  not  what  he  antici- 
pated from  their  lordships. 

*'  He  would  now  remind  their  lordships  that  his  illustrious 
client,  then  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  arrived  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1795  ;  she  was  the  niece  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
intended  consort  of  the  heir-appairent,  and  was  herself  not  far 
removed  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But  he  no*v 
went  back  to  that  period  solely  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
over  aU  that  had  elapsed  from  her  arrival  until  her  departure  in 
1814;  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  most  faithful  discharge  of  his 
diity  permitted  him  to  take  this  course.  But  he  could  nor.  do 
this  Without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  vindicate  himself  against 
an  imputation  to  which  he  might  not  unnaturally  be  exposed 
in  consequence  of  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  to  assure 
their  lorciships  that  the  cause  of  the  queen,  as  it  appeared  in 
evidence,  did  not  require  recrimination  at  present.  The  evi- 
dence against  her  majesty,  he  felt,  did  not  now  call  upon  him 
to  utter  one  whisper  against  the  -conduct  of  her  illustrious  con- 
sort, and  he  solemnly  assured  their  lordships  that  but  for  that 
conviction  his  lips  would  not  at  that  time  be  closed.  In  this 
discretionary  exercise  of  his  duty,  m  postponing  the  case 
which  he  possessed,  their  lordships  must  know  that  he^was 
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waving  a  right  which  belonged  to  him,  and  abataining  from 
the  use  of  materials  which  were  unquestionably  his  own.  If^ 
however,  he  should  hereafter  think  it  advisable  to  exercise 
this  righi — if  he  should  think  it  necesssary  to  avail  himself  of 
means  which  he  at  present  declined  using — ^let  it  not  be  vainly 
supposed  that  he  or  even  the  youngest  member  in  the  profes- 
aiou,  would  hesitate  to  resort  to  such  a  course,  and  fearlessly 
perform  his  duty.— He  had  before  stated  to  their  lordships— 
but  surely  of  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  them-*- 
that  an  advocate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  knows  but  one 
person  in  all  the  ivorld,  and  that  person  is  his  client.  To  save 
that  client  by  all  means  and  expedients,  and  at  all  haxards  and 
costs  to  other  persons,  and,  among  them,  to  himseif,  is  his  first 
and  only  duty ;  and  in  performing  this  duty  he  must  not  icgard 
'  the  alarm,  the  torments,  the  destruction  which  he  may  bring 
upon  others.  Separating  the  duty  of  a  patriot  from  that  of 
an  advocate,  he  must  go  on  reckless  of  consequences,  though 
it  should  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  involve  his  country  in  con- 
fusioiv 

"  He  felt,  however,  that,  were  he  now  to  enter  on  the 
branch  of  his  case  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  should  seem  to 
quit  the  higher  ground  of  innocence  on  which  he  was  proud  to 
stand.  He  would  seem  to  seek  to  justify,  not  to  resist  the 
charges,  and  plead  not  guilty'^-to  acknowledge  and  extenuate 
offences,  levities,  and  indiscretions,  the  very  least  of  which 
he  came  there  to  deny.  For  it  was  foul  and  false  to  say,  as 
some  of  those  who,  under  pretence  of  their  duty  to  God,  for* 
got  their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  had  dared  to  say,  and 
they  knew  it  to  be  false  and  foul  when  they  asserted  it — that 
any  improprieties  were  rdmitted  to  have  been  proved  against 
the  queen.  He  denied  that  any  indiscretions  were  admitted. 
He  contended  not  only  that  the  evidence  did  not  prove  them, 
but  that  it  disproved  them.  One  admission  he  did  make ;  and 
let  the  learned  counsel  who  supported  the  bill  take  it^  and 
make  the  most  they  could  of  it^  for  it  was  the  only  admission 
that  would  be  made  to  them.  He  granted  that  her  majesty 
had  left  this  country  for  Italy ;  he  granted  that  while  abroad 
she  had  moved  in  society  chiefly  foreign,  inferior  probably  to 
that  which,  under  happier  circumstances,  she  had  known — 
and  very  different,  certainly,  from  that  which  she  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed  in  this  country.  He  admitted,  that  when  the 
queen  was  here,  and  happy,  not,  indeed,  in  the  protection  of 
her  own  family,  but  in  Uie  friendship  of  their  lordships  and 
their  families,  that  she  moved  in  more  choice  and  dignified 
society  than  any  in  which  she  has  since  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  placed.        ^ 
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*^  The  thurga  agfiiost  ber  vat-— dMit  she  went  to  Italj,  and 
that,  instead  of  associating  with  the  peers  and  pewesses  of 
Eaglaed,  she  took  to  her  soeiety  only  foreq^ners^  He  Ailly 
admitted  Uiat  her  majesty  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  as- 
sociating with  Italian  nobility^  and  swnetimes  with  the  com- 
monalty of  that  country.  But  who  are  they  that  bring  this 
charge  i  Others  might  blame  her  majesty  for  going  abroad — 
others  might  say  that  she  had  experienced  the  consequences 
of  leaving  this  country  and  assocmtii^  with  foreigners ;  but 
a  was  not  for  their  lordships  to  make  this  charge.  They 
were  the  very  last  persona  who  should  6ing  this  at  Sie  queen ; 
for  they  who  now  presumed  to  sit  as  her  iiidges  were  the  ver^ 
witnesses  she  must  call  to  acquit  her  of  thb  charge.  They 
were,  in  fact,  not  only  the  witnesses  to  acquit  but  had  been 
the  cause  of  this  single  admitted  fact.  While  her  majesty 
resided  in  this  country  she  courteously  threw  open  her  doors 
to  the  peers  of  England  and  their  fiamilies.  She  graciously 
condescended  to  court  their  society,  and,  as  long  as  it  suited 
certain  purposes  which  were  not  hers — as  long  as  it  served  in- 
terests m  which  she  had  no  concern — ^as  long  as  she  could  be 
made  subservient  to  the  ambitious  views  of  others-— she  did 
not  court  in  vain.  But  when  a  change  took  place — ^when 
those  interests  were  to  be  retained,  which  she  had  been  made 
the  instrument  of  grasping— when  that  lust  of  power  and 
place  to  which  she  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  had  been  sa^ 
tisfied— then  in  vain  did  she  open  her  doors  to  their  lordships 
and  ^eir  families;  then  it  was  that  those  whom  she  hod 
hitherto  condescended  to  court— and  it  was  no  humiliation  to 
court  the  first  society  in  the  world-— abandoned  her.  Her 
majesty  was  then  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  begging  society 
in  this  country  as  a  favour,  or  of  leaving  it.  She  could  not, 
by  humbling  herself,  have  obtained  the  society  of  British 
peeresses)  and  must  have  sought  that  of  other  classes,  or  gone 
aUiroad.  Such,  then,  being  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  in 
^e  presence  of  their  brdships  that  he  expected  to  hear  the 
queen  reproached  for  gokig  abroad.  It  was  not  here  that  be 
had  thought  any  one  would  have  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice, 
and  make  it  a  topic  of  censure  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
had  associated  with  foreigners — v^ith  some  whom,  perhaps, 
she  might  say  she  would  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  chosen 
under  other  and  happier  circumstances. 

**  Up  to  this  penod  her  mfjesty  had  still  one  pleasure  left. 
She  enjoyed,  not  indeed  the  society,  but  the  affection  and 
grateful  respect  of  her  beloved  daughter.  An  event,  of  all 
things  most  grateful  to  a  mother's  feelings,  soon  after  todc 
place-^the  marriage  of  her  beloved  daughter.     Of  this  event 
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her  najesty  received  no  asnoimcenient.  Though  all  Ignghnd 
was  looking  towards  the  approaching  event  with  the  deep  in* 
lerest  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite-^tbougb  all  Europe 
was  looking  at  it  with  the  liveliest  feelings,  and  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  interesting  event  which  was  ahout  to  tak« 
place — ^still  there  was  one  person,  and  one  only,  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  that  solitary  individual  was 
the  mother  of  the  bride.  All  that  she  had  done  up  to  that 
time  to  deserve  this  treatment  was,  that  she  bad  been  charged, 
and  afterwards  acquitted,  of  an  alleged  crime,  and  her  pei^ 
jured  persecutors  rendered  infamous ;  and  this  treatment  she 
received  from  his  majesty's  servants,  some  of  whom  had  risea 
into  power  by  having  made  her  a  tool  to  promote  their  own 
interests.  The  queen  heard  of  the  event  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  her  only  child  accidentally ;  she  heani  it  from  a 
courier,  who  was  going  from  this  counU^  charged  with  a  no- 
tification of  it  to  his  holiness  the  pope — that  ancient,  intimate, 
and  much-valued  ally  of  the  Protestant  crown  of  England ! 
The  marriage  of  her  daughter  took  place ;  it  excited  the  sen- 
sations which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  as  the  pro- 
mised source  of  so  much  happmess  to  the  royal  family  and 
the  nation.  The  whole  of  that  period  passed  without  the 
slightest  communication  being  made  to  the  queen.  The  period 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  accouchement  arrived ;  her  mother 
was  then  fearful  of  opening  a  communication  upon  the  subject^ 
knowing  the  agitation  it  might  create  in  the  mind  of  her  beloved 
daughter.  She  knew  at  such  a  moment  the  perilous  results 
that  might  follow  to  the  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  soli- 
citude, were  she  at  that  period  to  create  any  agitation  in  her 
mind  upon  a  topic,  which  might  expose  her  to  a  quarrel  with 
power  and  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  combat  her  peace 
and  affection  on  the  other.  An  event  followed  which  destroyed 
for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  country-^an  event  which  filled  all 
England  with  grief  and  sorrow^  and  with  a  mourning  in  which 
all  their  foreign  neighbours  unaffectedly  sympathized.  With 
a  due  regard  for  ^e  sympathy  of  foreign  powers^  the  sad 
tidings  were  rapidly  conveyed  to  each  of  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  to  every  power  and  state  connected  with  her,  and  to 
some  that  were  not.  But  to  the  queen,  again,  no  comffltiiii<» 
cation  was  made.  She  who,  of  all  the  world,  had  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  event-*she  whose  feelings  must  necessarily  be, 
of  all  mankind,  the  most  overwhelmed. and  stunned  by  the 
awful  communication,"  in  any  manner  in  which  it  could  be 
made^-was  left  to  be  so  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by  heariag 
by  accident  of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  as  die  had  by  acci- 
dent heard  before  of  her  marriage.    If  she  had  not  heard  the 
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dreftdfiil  news  by  accident,  she  vrould  ere  long  have  felt  its 
oceurrence,  for  the  death  of  the  deceased  daughter  was  soon 
conveyed  to  the  agonized  mother  by  the  issuing  of  the  Milan 
conrmission,  and  the  commencement  of  that  process  againU 
her  honour,  station,  and  character.  How  wretched  was  not 
the  lot  of  this  lady,  as  displayed  in  all  the  events  of  her  che- 
quered life !  It  was  always  her  said  fate  to  los&  her  best  stay, 
her  strongest  and  surest  protector,  when  danger  threatened  her; 
and,  by  a  coincidence  most  miraculous  in'  her  eventfiil  history, 
not  one  of  her  intrepid  defenders  was  ever  withdrawn  from  her, 
without  that  loss  being  the  immediate  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
momentous  attacks  upon  her  honour  and  her  life. 

**  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  her  con^ant  friend  and  protector, 
died  in  1806.  A  few  weeks  after  that  event  took  place  the 
first  attack  was  levelled  at  her.  Mr.  Pitt  left  her  as  a  legacy 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  who  became  her  best,  her  most  undaunteil 
and  firmest  protector.  But  oo  sooner  had  the  hand  of  an  as- 
„8assin  laid  prostrate  that  minister,  than  her  royal  highness  felt 
the  force  of  the  blow  by  the  commencement  of  a  renewed  at- 
tack, though  she  had  but  just  been  borne  through  the  last  by 
Mr.  Perceval's  skilful  and  powerful  defence  of  her  character. 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  undertook  her  protection,  but  soon  that 
melancholy  catastrophe  happened  which  all  good  men  of 
every  political  party  in  the  state,  he  believed,  sincerely  and 
universally  lamented ;  then  came  with  Mr.  Whitbread's  dread- 
ful  loss  the  murmuring  of  that  storm  which  was  so  soon  to 
burst  with  all  its  tempestuous  fury  upon  her  hapless  and  de- 
voted head.  Her  daughter  still  loved,  and  was  her  friend  ; 
her  enemies  were  afraid  to  strike,  for  they,  in  the  wisdom  of 
Ibe  world,  worshipped  the  rising  sun.  But  when  she  lost  that 
amiable  and  beloved  daughter,  she  had  no  protector:  her 
enemies  had  nothing  to  dread  :  innocent  or  guilty,  there  was 
DO  hope,  and  she  yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  those  who  advised 
her  residence  out  of  this  countiy.  Who,  indeed,  could  love 
persecution  so  steadfastly,  as  to  stay  and  brave  its  renewal  and 
continuance,  and  harass  the  feelings  of  the  only  one  she  loved 
dearly,  by  combating  such  repeated  attacks,  which  were  still 
reiterated  after  the  record  of  the  fullest  acquittal  i  It  was, 
however,  reserved  for  the  Milan  commission  to  concentrate 
and  condense  all  the  threatening  clouds  which  were  prepared 
to  burst  upon  her  ill-fated  head :  and,  as  if  it  were  utterly 
impossible  that  the  queen  could  lose  a  single  protector  with* 
out  the  loss  being  instantaneously  foll<5wed  by  the  commence- 
ment of  some  important  step  against  her,  the  same  day  which 
saw  the  remains  of  her  venerable  sovereign  entombed — of  that 
bdoved  sovereign  who  was  from  the  outset  her  constant^ 
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tiddler  and  friend — that  game  sun  which  shone  upon  the ) 
narcb's  tomb^  ushered  into  the  palace  of  his  illustrious  son 
and  successor^  one  of  the  perjured  witnesses  who  was 
brought  over  to  depose  against  her  majesty's  life.  ..Why  did  he 
mention  these  melancholy  facts  to  their  lordships  ^  Was  it  to 
illustrate  the  trite  remark  of  the  miserable  subserviency  of 
trading  politicians  ?  Was  it  to  show  that  Spite  was  the  twin- 
brother  of  ingratitude,  and  tiiat  no  favour  could  bind  those 
whose  nature  was  peevish  and  bad  i  that  favours  Conferred, 
only  made  base  passions  more  malignant  against  a  benefactor  i 
No ;  to  dwell  upon  so  trite  a  remark  would  indeed  be  futile 
and  unnecessary'in  the  presence  of  their  lordships.  But  he 
said  it  to  impress  upon  their  lordships  a  deep  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness  to  perform  this  duty  to  the  queen,  an  un- 
feigned consciousness  of  his  inability  to  follow  such  powerful 
men  as  he  had  named  in  the  defence  of  this  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, .  and  to  assure  their  lordships  how  deeply  sensible  he 
was  of  his  want  of  power  to  make  for  his  illustrious  client 
.  that  conclusive  and  irresistible  defence  on  this  occasion, 
which^  were  they  alive,  and  filling  their  wonted  duty,  they 
would  not  fail  to  do,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  her  majesty's 
enemies. 

"  Before  he  proceeded  further  in  the  results  to  which  he  was 
prepared  to  contend  the  details  of  the  evidence  in  this  case 
must  lead,  he  must  beg  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
what  that  evidence  did  not  do.  He  meant  to. point  out  the 
parts  of  his  learned  friend  the  Attorney-general's  opening 
statement,  which,  instead  of  receiving  support  from  the  evi- 
dence, were  either  not  touched  upon  by  it  at  all,  or  actually  ne^ 
gatived  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  own  witnesses^  His  learned 
friend  should  speak  in  his  own  words  his  statement  of  the  plam 
and  construction  of  his  own  case.  It  was  most  material 
also  for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  his  learned  friend  was  in 
his  statement  directed  by  the  instructions  which  were  put  into 
his  hands,  for  his  speech  ought,  of  course,  to  be  considered  as 
the  mere  transcript  of  his  instructions,  the  mere  outline  of  the 
documents  submitted  to  him-— documents  prepared  too  in  a 
way  which  nobody  need  be  at  any  loss  to  guess.  His  learned 
friend,  neaifly  in  his  commencement^  used  these  words — *  I 
will  most  conscientiously  take  care  to  state  nothing  which  in 
my  conscience  1  do  not  think — I  do  not  believe — I  shaH  be 
able  to  substantiate  by  proof.'  He  need  not  have  so  strongly 
appealed  to  his  conscience,  for  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  fully  be^ 
lieved  him  when  he  said  he  spoke  from  his  instructions ;  he 
readily  believed  that  he  spoke  from  his  brief,  and  said  nothing 
else  but  what  he  found  in  his  brief.    He  believed  that,  at  the 
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time  hii  letrfted  friend  made  h»  opening  statement ;  be 
equftU J  believed  it  now,  when  he'  had  foiled  in  fubstantiating 
that  statement  by  proof.  He  knew  full  well  that  there  was 
no  other  way  for  diat  statement  te  have  got  into  his  learned, 
friend's  brief  but  out  of  the  ^louths  of  the  witnesses,  who  at 
first  had  not  hesitated  to  garnish  their  stories,  though  they 
were  not  afterwards  found  hardy  enough  to  adhere  to  their 
falsehoods  when  brought  to  their  lordships'  bar.  When  they 
came  to  the  point,  they  were  scared  from  their  first  statements. 
**  He  would  read  a  few  samples  of  die  difference  between 
the  Attorney-general's  statement  and  his  subsequent  evidence, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  value  at  which  their  lordships 
ought  to  estimate  that  evidence.  In  the  first,  his  learned 
friend  had  pledged  himself  that  the  evidence  of  her  majesty's 
alleged  impropriety  of  conduct  would  be  brought  down  al- 
most to  the  present  time ;  but  subsequently  he  did  not  attempt 
so  to  bring  It  down  during  any  part  of  the  last  three  years, 
that  is  to  6ay,  during  a  space  of  time  exactly  equal  to  the 
other  space  over  which  his  evidence  actually  adduced  ex- 
tended. Here  he  begged  leave  to  revert  to  the  following 
passages  of  the  Attorney-general's  opening  statement,  which 
he  took  from  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  : — *  On  the  arrival  of 
her  majesty's  suite  at  Naples,  it  was  so  arranged  that  her  ma- 
jesty's aleeping-room  was  at  an  opposite  side  of  the  house  to 
that  of  her  menial  domestics,  among  whom  was  her  courier. 
On  the  first  night  of  her  majesty's  arrival  at  Naples,  (the  8th 
November,)  to  which  he  had  called  their  lordships'  attention, 
this  arrangement  was  continued.  Pergami  slept  in  that  part 
of  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  domestics,  and 
young  Austin  slept  in  her  majesty's  apartment.  But  on  the 
following  morning,  November  the  gtb,  the  servants  of  the 
establishment  learned  with  some  surprise,  because  no  reason 
appeared  to  them  for  the  change,  that  Pergami  was  no  longer 
to  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house  where  he  had  slept  the  night 
precedmg;  but  that  it  was  h^r  majesty's  pleasure  that  he 
ahonld  sleep  in  a  room  from  which  there  Was  a  free  commu- 
nication with  thait  of  her  majesty,  by  means  of  a  corridor  or 
passage.'---*'  Upon  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  November  her 
majesty  went  to  the  opera  at  Naples,  but  it  was  observed  that 
•he  returned  home  at  a  very  early  hour.'  The  person  who 
waited  up<m  her,  on  her  return,  was  the  maid-servant  wboae 
duty  it  was  particularly  to  attend  to  her  bed-room.'-^'  The 
female  servant  retired;  b«it  not  without  those  suspicions 
which  the  circumstances  lie  had  mentioned  were  calculated  to 
excite  ito  the  mind  of  any  individual.  She  knew,  at  the  tiipe, 
that  Peigami  was  in  his  bed*room,  for  this  was  the  first  night 
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of  bis  hmng  talomMkantage  of  the  surraagement  which  had 
beeo  prenoufily  mde.  It  was  quite  new,  xm  the  part  of  the 
priooessy  to  dumiM  her  attendauU  so  abruptly ;  and  when  her 
conduct  and  demeanour  were  considered,  suspicions  arose 
which  it  was  impoasiUe  to  exclude.  But  if  suspicions  were 
excited  then,  how  were  they  confirmed  on  the  following  monw 
ing?  If  1  prove  (said  the  Attorney-general)  by  evidence  at 
your  lordships'  bar,  what  I  am  now  going  to  stale,  I  submit 
that  there  will  then  be  before  your  lordships,  evidence  on 
which  no  jury  would. hesitate  to  decide  that  adultery  had  that 
night  been  comaMtted  between  this  esalted  person  and  her 
menial  servant ;  for,  upon  the  following  morning,  on  observ- 
ing the  state  of  her  room,  it  was  evident  that  her  msgesty  had 
not  slept  m  her  own  bed  that  night.  Her  bed  remained  19 
the  same  state  as  on  the  precedii^  evening,  while  the  bed  of 
the  other  person  had,  to  those  who  saw  it,  clear  and  decisive 
marks  of  two  persons  having  slept  in  it.' 

^*  Their  lordships  would  perceive,  that  every  one  of  these 
assertions  in  his  learned  friend's  speech,  rose  one  above  the 
other,  ki  successive  height,  accordmg  to  their  relative  import- 
ance, and  that  even  the  lowest  of  them  it  was  of  essential  im^ 
portance  to  sustain  by  evidence  for  his  case.  But  every  one 
of  them  he  not  only  failed  to  prove,  as  he  promised  to  prove^ 
by  evidence,  but  he  actually  negatived  some  of  the  most  ma^ 
terial  of  them  by  the  witness  whom  he  produced  at  the  bar 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  them.  When  the 
witness  Demont  was  at  the  bar,  he  repeatedly  asked  her  re* 
specting  these  parts  of  his  statement ;  but  she,  who  was  des- 
tiqed  to  teH  of  them  all,  denied  any  knowledge  of  where  the 
^ueen  went  on  the  particular  night  alluded  to*  She  denied 
that  she  knew  where  the  <|ueen  went  after  she  left  her  bed- 
room. When  asked  whether  the  queen  on  that  particular 
moming  rose  at  her  usual  hour,  her  answer  so  tax  from  con- 
firmii^  the  opening  statement,,  was  affirmative  of  her  majesty 
having  got  up  about  her  usuai  hour.  Nor  did  she  know  of 
any  body  having  called  to  pay  visits  in  the  course  of  that  mem« 
mg,  though  pomtedly  asked,  for  tblb  purpose  of  speaking  to  all 
the  facts  so  forcibly  urged  in  the  Attoraey-general's  statement 

**  In  the  next  pbce,  when  either  the  Attomey-general,  or 
ais  colleague,  the  Solicitor-general,  spoke  of  the  passing  oc- 
currences in  Italy,  they  evidently  spoke  from  their  instructions^ 
and  not  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  their  own  upon  the 
manners  of  the  country ;  for  symptoms  of  having  ever  been  in 
Italy,  they  showed  none.  They  had  clearly  never  beea  there, 
or  else  they  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  manners  of  Italy  as 
they  had  done,     for  instance^  seis  what  they  had  said  about 
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the  iDa9(]uerade  and  the  Casino^  which  was  the  sort  of  tociety 
from  which  Colonel  Brown  was  lately  ejected :  *  Whe  ever/ 
said  the  Solicitor-general,  '  was  seen  for  any  proper  purpose 
going  to  a  masquerade  in  this  sort  of  disguise  i*  What  a  pity 
that  her  majesty  did  not,  to  suit  the  view  of  his  lekmed  friends, 
go  to  the  masquerade  in  a  state-coach,  with  coachmen  in 
splendid  liveries,  with  lacqueys  bediaeened  out  from  head  to 
foot  with  all  the  pomp  and  show  of  state  ceremony.  What 
pity  she  did  not,  oii  such  an  occasion,  adopt  this  suitable  and 
becoming  state  paraphernalia,  instead  of  quitting  her  house  in 
a  private  coach,  instead  of  going  out  through  a  back-door. 
Why  had  she  not  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  when  she 
went  forth,  instead  of  quietly  passing  without  pomp  or  show  f 
It  was  a  wonder  that  his  learned  friend  did  not  go  on  and  say, 
'  Why  did  she  go  in  a  domineand  dis^ised  cap  to  a  masque- 
rade i  who  ever  before  heard  of  this  disguise  on  such  an  occa-- 
siou  r'  How  little  did  his  l^med  friends  know,  when  they 
talked  in  this  manner,  of  the  royal  recreations  of  Murat's 
court  f 

**  He  would  refer  to  another  part  of  his  learned  friend's 
speech,  where  he  said  that '  During  her  majesty's  residence  at 
Naples  another  circumstance  took  place  to  which  it  was  hif 
duty  to  call  their  lordships'  attention.  A  masquerade  was  held 
at  a  theatre  called,  he  believed,  the  theatre  of  St.  Charles. 
To  this  entertainment  her  majesty  chose  to  go  in  a  very  extra'- 
ordinary  manner,  accompanied,  not  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say or  Lady  Elizabeth  Porbes,  or  even  by  any  of  the  gentle- 
men of  her  suite,  but  by  the  courier  Pergami  and  a  femme-de- 
chambre  of  the  name  of  Demont.  The  dresses  chosen  by  her 
majesty  for  herself  and  her  companions  to  appear  in  on  this 
occasion  were,  as  he  was  instructed,  of  a  description  so  inde* 
cent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  and  to 
call  forth  marks  of  general  disapprobation.  Indeed,  so  strong 
was  the  disapprobation,  that  her  majesty,  finding  she  was  re- 
cognised, was  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  with  her 
companions  from  the  entertainment,  and  returning  home.' 
Now,  what  did  Madame  Demont  say,  when  called  upon  to 
N  descriU&this  '  most  indecent  and  disgusting  dress'  of  her  ma- 

i'esty  ?  Why,  all  that  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  his 
earned  ffwad  could  extract  from  the  witness  (no  very  unwilling 
one)  was,  that  the  princess,  on  that  occasion,  wore  what  she 
(Demont)  called  '  ugly  masks ;'  for,  strange  as  it  might  appear 
to  his  learned  friends,  she  went  to  the  masquerade  in  a  mask ! 
Indeed,  if  she  had  not  gone  so,  she  would  have  had  no  bnai* 
ness  there. 

**  He  should,  he  feared,  gi'eatly  fiitigue  their  lordships, 
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•were  be  to  go  over  the  %rfiole  of  \he  nmnerous  parts  of  hit 
learned  friend  the  Attomey-generars  speech  which  were  left 
utterly  unproved  by  the  evidence.  They  would  reccJlect  that 
the  Attorney-general  stated  he  had  e^ence  to  prove  that  the 
^ueen  and  Pergami  were  for  a  considerable  time  locked  up 
together  in  a  room  at  Messina  in  the  night,  and  that  the  sound 
of  kisses  was  heard  from  within :  it  now  turned  out,  that  only 
voices  were  heard,  and  of  whom  the  witness  could  not  say ! 
It  was  also  stated,  that  on  the  12th  ef  April— (for  their  lord- 
ships would  observe  his  learned  friend  never  forgot  dates— 
his  particularity  was  in  this  respect  remarkable ;)— on  the 
l£th  of  April,  at  Sadouane,  he  had  stated  that  the  access  to 
the  princess's  room  was  through  Pergami's,  in  which  no  bed 
was.  But  passing  over  this  and  a  number  of  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  answers  from  Dement,  in  conformity  with 
the  statement,  he  would  recall  their  lordships'attention  to  the 
statement  of  the  allegations  which  it  was  intended  through 
Majocchi  to  substantiate.  His  learned  friend  had  said  *  that 
the  princess  remained  in  Pergami's  bed-roem  a  considerable 
time,  while  he  was  sleeping  there,  and  the  witness  then  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  sound  of  kissing/  Now  what  did  Majocchi 
himself  say  in  diis  part  of  his  testimony?  He  distinctly  said 

that  she  remained  the  first  time  aboift  ten  minutes,  and 
at  another  time  fifteen  minutes/  and  he  only  heard  *  whis- 
pering.' .  -.  " 

*'  Then,  again,  in  Sacchi's  evidence,  WAO  was  the  courier 
that  bron^t  the  answer  back  to  Milan,  which  he  was  to  de« 
liver  to  Pergami,  by  Pergami's  »wn  order,  at  whatever  hour 
ef  the  night  he  returned, — ^his  learned  friend  stated,  that  the 
courier,  (which  courier  was  Sacchi,)  on  repairing  to  Pergami's 
bed^room,  did  not  find  him  there,  but  soon  after  observed  him 
comiug  from  the  direction  of  the  princess's  room ;  and  that 
Pergami  then  told  him  the  cause  of  his  being  out  of  bed  then 
was,  having  heard  his  child  cry,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  But  when  Sacchi  was  brought  to  give 
his  evidence,  not  a  word  of  this  came  out  in  answer  to  the 
repeated  questionn  put  to  him  to  elicit  such  a  corroboration  of 
the  statement.  Then  came  ne3(t  in  order  the  disgraceful  sc^ne 
which  was  represented  to  have  occurred  at  the  Barona ;  sodis* 
graceful,  that  his  learned  friend  declared  it  made  the  place  in 
which  it  was  transacted  deserve  rather  the  name  of  a  brothel 
than  of  a  palace.  His  learned  friend  asserted,  when  he  gave 
it  this  designation,  diat  he  was  prepared  with  the  most  entire 
and  satisfactory  proof  to  show,  that  so  disgusting  was  the 
scene,  the  servants  became  shocked  by  what  they  were  obliged 
to  witness.  • 

c  2      • 
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'*  Her  nnjesty,  according  to  the  Attoraey-gaien],  had  be- 
f»me  at  this  time  deserted  by  all  the  English  persons  in  her 
Miite.  Theee  were  the  words  of  his  learned  friend: — '  It  was 
certairiy  very  singulary  that  on  leaving  Naples  her  majesty  was 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  her  English  suite.  Mr* 
St.  Leger,  it  was  true,  had  quitted  her  before ;  he  left  her  at 
Brunswicky  and  he  therefore  admitted,  that  no  inference 
coidd  be  dniwn  from  his  case.  But,  on  her  majesty's  depar* 
tnre  from  Naples,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Lady  Eliza* 
both  Forbes  were  left  behind.  No,  he  begged  pardon,  Lady 
C.  Lindsay  did  not  leave  the  queen  until  they  were  at  Leghorn, 
in  March,  181^.  At  Naples,  however,  Lady  E.  Forbes,  Sir 
„  W.  GeU,  the  Aioa.  Mr.  Craven,  and  Captain  Este,  certainly 
did  separate  from  her.  Thus,  of  the  seven  persons  who  com* 
posed  her  majesty's  suite  when  she  left  this  country,  no  leas 
than  four  left  her  in  Naples/  But  his  learned  friend  forgot 
that,  of  diese  persons  whom  he  so  hastily  dismissed  from  her 
.  majesty's  service  at  Naples,  she  was  afterwards  joined  by 
Lady  Charlette  Lindsay.  How  did  it  happen,  he  would  ask, 
if  the  princess's  servants  had  become  so  shocked  at  the  occur- 
rences at  the  Barena,  that  they  never  communicated  their 
astetnishment  to  the  servants  of  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  with  whom 
Aejr  were  in  hourly  commanicadon  ?  Was  it  likely  that  such 
feeting;  if  it  pervaded  the  servants,  would  be  kept  as  a  grave- 
*  like  secret  from  first  to  last  by  those  who  were  the  depositories  ■ 
of  it  i  But,  after  Lady  C.  Lindsay  joined  the  princess.  Lord 
and  Lady  Glenbervie  came.  Lady  C.  Campbell  came,  and 
others  equally  honourable  and  equally  virtuous ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  servants  were,  as  it  were,  astounded  by  the 
:  practices  then  occurring  at  the  Barona,  there  was  not  one 
^.  whisper  to  the  servants  of  the  English  personages  of  rank 
';  who  rejoined  her  royal  highness  as  part  of  her  sttite.  1'hese 
joined  her  royal  highness  after  the  scenes  at  the  Barona ;  some 
awt  the  princess  at  Naples,  some  joined  at  Rome,  others  at 
Leghorn.  Aye,  at  even  much  later  periods  her  majesty  was 
attended  by  illustrious  company.  The  queen's  company,  iu 
fiict,  became  rather  improved  than  neglected,  at  the  time  al- 
luded to.  She  was  constantly  received,  and  with  suitable 
respect,  after  her  return  from  the  long  voyage.  She  M'as 
courteously  received  by  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Baden, 
and  the  still  more  legitimate  Bourbon  of  Palermo.  She  was 
courteously  treated  by  the  le^ritimate  Stuarts  of  Sardinia,  whose 
legitimacy  stands  contradistinguished  from  tlie  illegitimacy  of 
die  family  whose  possession  of  tlie  throne  of  these  realms 
stands  upon  the  basis  of  public  liberty  and  public  rights. 
She  was  received  even  by  a  orince  who  ranks  higher  in  point 
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of  l^idmifT-^tfae  Bey  of  Tumu.  She  iivas  also  received  ^h 
the  same  respect  by  the  representative  of  the  king  of  Coih 
stantinople.  la  fact,  in  ail  those  countries  ahe  met  witfi  that 
reception  which  was  dae  to  her  rank  and  consideratton. 

''  He  trusted  their  lordships  would  suffer  him  now  todwoH 
more  minutely  upon  the  statement  of  the  case  as  opened  by 
the  Attorney-generaiy  and  the  case  as  proved  by  his  learned 
friend.  The  case,  as  opened,  it  was  of  no  little  importance 
to  dwell  upon.  Was  it  not  marvellous  to  have  such  a  case, 
and  to  be  capable  of  adducing  in  support  of  it  snch  witnesses  ? 
Was  it  not,  in  the  next  place,  more  mai^vellous  to  find  that 
such  a  ca«e  was  left  so  miserably  short,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
this  case  was  left,  in  comparison  between  the  evidence  and  the 
opening  statement  ?  In  die  ordinary  cases  of  criminal  con- 
versation, the  two  very  witnesses  who  of  all  others  were 
deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  vrere  the  female's  woman  in 
attendance,  and  the  man's  body-servant  or  serving-man. 
These  were  the  servants  who  must  know  the  feet,  if  the  cri- 
minal conversation  took  place.  They  had  these  witnesses 
here ;  they  therefore  had  their  case  under  the  most  fevourable 
auspices— they  had  the  man's  valet,  and  the  woman's  maid, 
lliese,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would  be  deemed  conclusive  wit- 
nesses. The  man's  servant  was  rarely  to  be  had  for  Ae  pro- 
secution, from  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  action ;  but,  if 
counsel  could  get  the  female  servant,  they  generally  deemed 
their  case  proved.  They  had  also,  if  their  case  were  true,  the 
very  extraordinary,  unaccountable,  and  unprecedented  advan- 
tage of  having  parties  te  proceed  against  for  the  fact,  who, 
from  beginning  to  end,  concealed  no  part  of  their  conduct 
under  the  slightest  or  even  most  flimsy  disguise.  Through- 
ont  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  these  parties,  knowing  they 
were  watched,  discarded  all  schemes  of  secrecy^-showed  an 
utter  carelessness  of  the  persons  who  were  watching  them-^ 
threw  off  all  ordinary  trammels — banished  from  their  practice 
every  suggestion  of  decorum  and  prudence — and,  in  feet,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  gratification  and  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
sion, with  that  warmth  which  is  only  found  in  the  hey-day  of 
young  blood,  and  with  that  utter  indifference  to  reserve  which 
marks  ^the  conduct  of  those  who  are  joined  together  in  those 
bonds  which  make  the  indulgence  of  their  passion  rather  a 
virtue  than  a  crime.  There  was  no  caution  or  circumspection 
here.  If  they  believed  any  one  part  of  the  evidence  relied 
upon  by  his  learned  friend  Uie  Solicitor-general,  there  was  not 
only  no  caution  used  by  the  parties  to  prevent  discovery,  but 
every  thing  which  the  most  malignant  accuser  could  require  to 
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fortify  bis  case  was  left  open  by  the  parties  who  were  to  suffer 
by  the  proof. 

^  He  entreated  their  lordships  to  observe  how  every  part  of 
the  case  was  left  open  to  this  remark ;  and,  after  having  en- 
treated them  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  apply  it  hereafter  when 
they  came  to  consider  the  evidence,  he  should  simply  observe, 
that  jOst  in  proportion  as  the  conduct  became  criminal,  and  of 
the  most  unquestionably  atrocious  nature  and  character,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  would  the  parties  be  found  to 
have  taken  especial  care  that  during  their  commission  of  the 
act  they  had  present,  and  seeing  it,  good  witnesses  to  detect 
and  expose  them  for  their  conduct.  Thus  it  would  be  seen 
that  they  were  sitting  together  in  familiar  proximity.  The  act 
is  also  seen  with  the  addition  of  the  lady's  arm  round  the  neck, 
or  behind  the  back  of  her  paramour.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  their  conduct  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  criminality, 
and  to  exhibit  the  parties  m  such  an  attitude  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  explanation  or  equivocation,  the  act  is  done,  not  in 
a  comer,  apart  from  any  scrutinizing  eye,  but  in  a  villa  filled 
by  servants,  and  where  hundreds  of  workmen  are  at  the  very 
time  employed;  and  all  this  too  is  done,  all  this  saluting  is 
performed,  in  open  day,  and  exposed  to  the  general  gaze. 
Especial  pains  are  taken  that  the  slander  shall  net  be  secret, 
but,  oil  the  contrary,  that  it  shall  be  liable  to  the  most  widely- 
diffused  publicity.  It  would  hot  do  that  Pergami,  upon  his 
departure  on  a  journey  from  the  queen,  while  in  Sicily,  should 
salute  her  majesty  before  the  servant  entered  the  room.  No ; 
the  exhibition  of  that  act  was  reserved  for  the  presence  of  a 
servant  to  tell  it.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  story  about 
Terracina.  All  the  parties  were  oii  deck;  they  could  not 
take  the  salute  in  their  own  cabin ;  it  must  be  delayed  until 
Majocchi  enters  to  witness  it.  Even  the  act  of  sitting  upon 
Pergami's  knee  upon  the  deck  is  adjusted  in  the  prebence  of 
the  crew  and  passengers.  Care  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  di- 
rectly seen  by  at  least  eleven  persons.  The  frequent  and  free 
saluting  on  the  deck,  which,  when  committed  in  a  particular 
manner,  must  leave  little  doubt  of  the  subsisting  intercourse 
between  the  parties — even  that  must  be  done,  not  at  night, 
nor  in  the  dark  and  privacy  of  the  cabin,  but  before  every 
body,  and  in  open  day. 

*'  But  the  case  which  their  lordships  were  called  upon  to 
believe  was  not  left  there,  for  the  parties  were  represented  as 
having  taken  the  indispensable  precaution  of  granting  even  the 
last  favours  within  the  hearing  of  witnesses.  They  were  de- 
scribed as  habitually  sleeping  together  in  all  their  journeys  by 
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land  and  sea.  She  could  not  even  retire  to  chimge  her  dre»» 
but  Pergami  must  attend  in  the  dressmg^room — first,  of  course, 
the  parties  taking  care  to  have  a  witness  present  to  speak  to 
the  fact.  He  could  not  dwell  with  calmness  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  disgusting  scenes,  with  the  peculiar  features 
of  enormity  which  were  attached  to  them,  without  repeating, 
that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  partock  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated character,*  and  denoted  an  utter  contammation  of  the 
mind,  precisely  in  that  extent  were  increased  pains  taken  that 
they  should  not  be  done  in  a  comer.  Nb  hidden  places  or 
recesses  were  selected  or  chosen  by  the  parties  for  the  free  and 
safe  indulgence' of  their  passion  from  the  prying  eyes  of  those 
about  them.  They  sought  no  secluded  chamber  in  those 
places  of  abomination  so  well  known  upon  the  continent,  and 
which  are  disguised  under  the  dignified  name  of  palaces. 
The  parties  took  no  opportunity  of  seeking  those  hidden 
haunts  of  lust  which  might  have  been  so  hastily  found.  They 
sought  no^  island  among  those  which  were^the  seat  of  such 
scenes  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  when  society  was  less  scru- 
pulous of  the  conduct  of  its  members  than  now.  They  sought 
no  haunts  among  the  Caprese  of  old,  to  revive  in  them  those 
lascivious  acts  of  which  they  were  the  ancient  scene.  They 
acted,  on  the  contrary,  before  witnesses — they  conducted 
themselves  in  open  day-light,  in  the  face  of  couriers,  servants, 
and  passengers.  Was  such  folly  ever  known  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  acts  ?  Was  ever  folly  so  extravagant  disclosed 
in  the  most  unthinking  acts  of  that  youthful  period  when  the 
bl€M>d  boils  in  the  vems  ?  Was  ever,  even  then,  in  that  pro- 
verbial period  of  thoughtless  levity,  a  being  so  recklessly 
insane  as  to  have  acted  in  this  manner  i  There  never  was/  he 
believed,  such  an  instance  in  the  history  of  human  passions. 

''  The  conduct  of  the  parties  did  not  stop  here ;  for<lest*the 
witnesses  who  saw  the  acts  might  not  be  easily  forthcoming 
for  the  enemies  of  the  accused,  they  were  every  one  of  them 
discarded  by  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  victim  of  their 
teMimooy.,  They  were  successively  dismissed  either  for  cause 
or  without  it — indeed,  he  might  say,  most  of  them  without 
it,  for  die  cause  stated  was  of  the  ffimsiest  kind.  This  dis- 
missal was  followed  by  a  positive  refusal  to  take  them  back, 
when  every  human  inducement  would  have  prompted  the 
queen  to  have  permitted  their  return,  if  she  had  any  reason 
to  dread  their  resentment.  Each  of  the  witnesses  who  had  to 
perform  a  part  in  die  Italian  drama  was  successively  dismissed, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  queen  was  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  were  pending  against  her,  and  oi  course  was  inte* 
rested  in  whatever  testimony  they  had  to  give*    But  was  this 
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all  dial  the  queen  bad  done  to  skow  ber  utter  disregard  for 
the  efforts  of  her  accusers  ?  Did  she  not  face  them,  when 
she  might  easily  and  honourably  avoided  their  malice  {  When 
thai  opportunity  was  afforded  her  majesty^  she  was  coun* 
selled  and  implored  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  opportu- 
nity then  offered  to  her — she  was  warned  to  consider  before 
she  fa^ed  her  enemies«-*she  was  estreated  to  bethink  herself 
well  before  she  ran  into  her  case :  and  what  had  been  her 
conduct  ?  Her  instant  determiaation  was  to  come  here  to 
England  without  delay,  and  confront  her  enemies.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  her  conduct  displayed  the  same  magnanimity ; 
up  to  the  last  moment  she  refused  the  offer  of  a  •magnificent 
retreat,  which  would  have  enabled  her  not  only  to  indulge 
whatever  propensities  she  pleased  without  control,  but  even 
to  move  abroad  Mith  the  safeguard  and  vindicatioo  of  her 
honour  formally  pronounced  by  the  two  houses  ef  parliament. 
If  this  were  the  conduct  of  guilt,  then  all  he  could  say  was,  that  it 
was  the  most  extraordinary  instanee  of  its  display  which  he 
had  ever  heard  or  read  of.  If  these  were  the  means  to  which 
vice  adhered,  then  he  could  only  say,  they  were  not  to  be 
traced  to  any  known  spring  of  human  action. 

''  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proof  of  the  case 
had  been  left,  he  was  bound  to  remark,  that  it  was  left  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  deemed  fatal  in  any  ordinary  case. 
Such  a  statement  was  unparalleled.  Nothing  could  be  more 
distant  ftom  hk  intention,  than  to  ascribe  a  motive  too  like 
that  motive  which  was  commonly  attributed  on  the  other  side. 
Far  was  it  from  him  to  attribute  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  or  dignity  of  the  queen  to  any  individuals,  how<^ 
ever  high  in  rank  or  notorious  in  power :  but  if  an  irregular 
course  had  been  pursued,  to  whose  account  was  that  irregu* 
larity  to  be  laid  ?,  On  the  contrary,  all  the  specimens  of  their 
forthcoming  evidence  were,  as  far  as  already  admitted  or  un« 
derstood,  altogether  equivocal  and  ambiguous.  Well  might 
their  lordships  cordially  agree  to  this  measur^e,  if  they  looked 
not  to  after-consequences.  He  would  not  say  diat  it  was  a 
conspiracy  against  ker  majesty ;  but  be  would  say  that  no 
set  of  conspirators  (be  they  who  they  might)  couUl  hove 
marked  out  a  common  afeory  answerable  to  their  purpose  other 
than  that  which  had  been  pursued  through  the  entire  prepa^ 
rations  of  the  business.  They  could  not  do  better  than  get 
rid  of  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Their  lordships  wouki 
of  course  look  to  the  evidence,  and  examine  ?nd  sift  it,  as 
to  its  solid  worth,  long  before  they  could  form  a  (tisposition* 
(to  say  nothing  of  judgment),  independent  of  what  had  ap* 
peared  in  evidence  at  ^their  own  bar.    Now  then,  when  he 
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Yentared  to  allude  to  what  was  called,  on  the  other  side,  mi- 
nute and  circumstantial  evidence— when  hh  approached  that 
subject  of  all  delicacy — those  points  on  which  the  Attorney- 
general  seemed  to  feel  so  sore — on  the  first  blush  of  such 
eYidence;  let  the  merito  of  this  evidence  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed, let  it  be  examined,  let  the  whole  matter  be  foirly 
canvassed.  But  if  it  were  possible  that  a  grave  and  se- 
rious design  were  accidentally  formed  amongst  any  set  of  in- 
dividuals; if  it  were  possible  that  a  desigp  (far. was  it 
from  him  to  say  a  conspiracy) — if  it  were  possible  for  a  de< 
sign,  aind  not  a  conspiracy,  to  be  so  formed ;  if  it  were  possible 
that,  with  an  artificial  avoidance  of  that  name,  all  its  effects 
were  realized,  how  then  would  their  lordships  be  disposed  to 
look  at  this  mighty  question  ?  What  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  that  evidence  f  Their  lordships  well  knew — the  world 
at  large  also  knew — that  the  first  act,  the  prime  resource,  of 
those  who  directed  their  aims  against  domestic  happiness, 
v^as  die  corrupting  of  menial  servants.  He  did  not  charge 
^at  description  of  persons  with'  an^  general  disposition  to 
Commit  crimes ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  bring  before  their 
lordships  the  undoubted,  the  incontrovertible  evidence,  al- 
though facts  were  sworn  to,  which  facts  in  their  own  nature 
admitted  of  no  disproof.  Never  before  had  the  private  peace 
of  any  individual  been  so  assailed. '  It  was  not  usual  thus  to 
expose  the  domestic  circumstances  of  any  family,  or  to  tres  • 
paas  upon  private  comfort  in  a  way  so  careless. 

''  Undoubtedly  their  lordships  had  been  well  advised,  well 
persuaded:  they  had  indisputably  proceeded  on  reasons 
equally  firm  and  obvious  when  they  excluded  her  majesty  from 
some  of  those  advantages  possessed  by  everv  other  subject 
of  this  realm.  Evidence  such  as  it  was,  that  had  already 
been  produced,  was  of  a  description  quite  singular,  exclu- 
iive  and  appropriate.  The  witnesses  produced  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar,  in  support  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Attorney- 
general,  were  indeed  involved  in  a  sad  confusion. 

**  Their  lordships  would  have  the  kindness  and  the  attention 
to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Were  menial  servants-* 
were  persons  who  had  for  a  long  time  acted  in  that  capacity — 
were  these,  and  he  pressed  the  question  on  their  lordships, 
fair  witnesses  in  a  court  of  equity,  or  in  any  assembly  pro- 
ceeding upon  moral  rules  i  He  was,  he  could  assure  their 
lordships,  as  much  disposed  to  respect  the  sanctimony  of  an 
oath,  even  when  taken  by  foreigners,  as  any  individual  in  the 
land.  He  respected  the  sanction  when  it  came  from  the 
mouths  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  respected  it  also  from 
the  mouths  of  foreigners.     But  if  there  was  a  community  »n 
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Europe  stigmatized  and  degraded  below  the  average  estima- 
tion of  European  communities — and  he  could  assure  them 
that  he  meant  no  disparagement  to  the  Italian  character  in 
general — many  were  the  proofs,  or  testimonies,  on  'this  oc^ca- 
sion.  What !  were  the  peers  of  England  to  be  thus  engaged, 
day  after  day,  add  mouth  after  month  i  What  was  the  real 
character  of  this  evidence?  The  witnesses  advanced,  and 
shown  at  the  bar  of  their  lordships,  were  witnesses  extracted 
from  a  foreign  land,  imported  at  a  prodigious  expense,  and 
under  none  of  those  restrabts  which  pressed  upon  witnesses 
chosen  from  the  mass  of  the  community  at  home,  and  retiring, 
after  making  their  depositions,  into  the  bosom  of  that  society. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  testimony  with  which  the  people  of 
England  would  be  satisfied ;  it  was  not  testimony  that  could 
satisfy  their  lordships.  He  knew  them  too  well  to  suppose 
that  feeble  or  imperfect  evidence  would  ever  be  received  by 
them  as  a  fair  ground  of  proceeding  with  a  bill  of  '^  pains  and 
penalties."  Such  a  proceeding  could  only  be  compared  or 
assimilated  to  prosecutions  and  trials  in  periods  long  gone  by, 
under  a  reign  bearing,  in  some  of  its  features,  no  distant  simi- 
larity in  some  respects  to  the  present.  All  that  malice,  all 
that  interest  or  power  could  devise,  was  tried  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUL,  both  in  England  and  in  Italy.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  they  had  an  immense  production  of  evidence,  all  ot 
an  unusual  kind,  and  forming  a  singular  and  extravagant  con- 
trast with  that  species  of  evidence  which  his  learped  friend 
(the  Attorney-general)  had  given  them  reason  to  expect.  Bu^ 
instead  of  fulfilling  these  expectations,  what  had  actually  oc- 
curred ?  Many  of  the  statements,  strange  aud  incredible  as 
they  were,  became  much  more  so  as  detailed  from  the  lips  of 
the  witnesses.  Let  their  lordships  fairly  look  at  the  means 
used  in  the  collection  of  such  evidence.  Actual  power,  de- 
veloping itself  with  a  liberal  hand,  had  been  busily  at  work. 
It  was  not  the  wide  hand,  or  open  purse — no,  not  even  the 
most  precious  streams  of  royal  bounty,  which  had  perhaps 
overflowed  upon  this  occasion — that  had  produced  all  the 
eflfects  which  they  were  now  considering. 

" "  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  power  bad  been  exercised 
as  well  as  influence,  and  .compulsion  applied  where  other  mo- 
tives might  not  prevail.  What  was,  in  fact,  the  description  of 
evidence  adduced  on  the  other  side  ?  In  the  first  instance,  it 
appeared  that  witnesses  (designed  originally  for  that  distin- 
guishable character)  had  been  on  divers  occasions  tj^nsformed 
into  messengers ;  he  would  not  call  them  by  any  harsher  name. 
Keeping,  as  this  their  new  capacity  enabled  them  to  do— »he 
meant  their  Idsson— sieadlast  in  their  minds,  where  was  the 
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wcmder  that  th«j  ibould  uttunately  join  in  the  same  story }  How 
after  so  many  interviews,  such  tung-continued  social  inter- 
course, and  the  exchange  of  so  many  mutual  affections,  could 
they  be  conceived  to  state  any  thing  in  itself  incongruous  or 
discordant?  Accordingly  they  seemed  to  have  certain  facts 
treasured  up,  embalmed  as  it  were  in  a  perpetuity  of  recollec- 
tion ;  although,  when  tried  upon  other  topics,  or  when  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  other  circumstances,  equally  memo- 
rable, the  faculty  seemed  to  have  abandoned  them.  Their 
leading  roan»  the  captain  of  this  horde  of  witnesses,  the  great 
delineator  of  the  plan  of  accusation,  Majocchi,  the  renowned 
Majocchi,  himself  testified  to  what^  To  any  positive  act  of 
criminality  i  Oh,  no!  What,  then,  did  he  testify  to?  any  thing 
which  by  a  lilieral  or  judicious  mind  could  be  admitted  as  in- 
dicative of  criminality  P  Strange  it  was,  but  important  to  be 
observed,  before  he  entered  npon  a  closei*  examination  of  this 
person's  declarations— <of  the  statements  of  this  true  and  faith- 
ful creature — well  did  it  deserve  to  be  noted,  that  even  his 
testimony  fell  far  short  of  the  charges  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Attorney-general.  He  conjured  them  also  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  appeared  at 
their  bar,  who  had  not  previously  been  examined,  and  who  had 
not  made  some  deposition  before  the  Milan  tribunal/  Let 
them  now  then  well  mark  the  distinction;  let  them  contrast 
with  these  persons  the  rank,  station,  character,  and  conduct,  of 
those  individuals  to  whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Attorney-General  had 
alluded  in  his  opening  speech,  but  v/hom  he  did  not  choose 
to  call  in  support  of  his  allegations.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  other  side,  not  one  of  the  persons  employed  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  a  Queen  of  England,  not  one  was  to  be 
fonnd  wh«)  had  not  gone  through  the  discipline  and*  drilling  of 
a  Milan  tribunal.  At  that  great  receipt  of  perjury—- (and  he 
meant  nothing  disrespectful  to  any  particular  member  of  the 
commission)^but  at  that  storehouse  of  false-swearing,  and  all 
iniquity,  was  every  witness  against  her  majesty  the  queen  re- 
gularly initiated.  How  could  it  be  regarded  as  necessary, 
with  a  view  of  purifying  evidence,  that  it  should  first  undergo 
a  drill  at  Milan  ?  However  captious  some  persons  might  be 
inclmed  to  appear,  he  doubted  whether  they  would  require  a 
probation  of  this  sort.  But,  indeed,  it  had  turned  out  not  only 
that  witnesses  had  been  long  kept  in  England,  but  that  many 
bad  been  maintained  on  ihe  opposite  coasts  of  Holland  and 
France.  It  appeared,  too,  that  they  had  been  maintained  at 
an  enormous  rate,  fiir  beyond  every  rule  of  proportion  that 
ottght  td  have  been  observed.  Sacchi,  who  had  filled  a  post 
abroad^  not  above  the  office  of  a  servant  in  his%  most  pros- 
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peroas  days,  lived  in  sploidid  idhnoM  far  a  toog  tiwm  in  Sag^ 
land,  ei^ying  for  that  penod  the  lyuiiy  and  attakhince  of  a 
field-marshal.  Why  were  tbo  wiUwMea  oa  the  other  side  thys 
concealed,  or  thus  entertaiaed  ?  Small  indeed  had  been  the 
services  oif  these  people  when  they  were  thrown  into  the  ba- 
lance, and  compared  with  their  remuneraticai.  Was  it  not 
also  a  matter  well  entitled  to  their  lordships'  attention,  that 
these  witnesses  should  have  been  cooped  up  together,  week 
after  week ;  that  they  should  have  b^  forced  into  intimate 
soeiety,  and  their  motives  necessarily  brooght  into  resem- 
blance,  and  their  objects  in  some  degree  identified  ?  It  was 
remarkably  too,  that  they  were  sorted,  not  so  much  with  re* 
ference  to  Ae  countries  from  which  they  came,  or  the  lai^. 
guages  in  whioh  they  expressed  themselves,  as  with  regard  to 
die  depositions  which  they  were  to  make.  li  was  not  his  wish 
to  pass  any  censure  upon  this  rare  cotUubirnium,  the  select 
society  of  Cotton-garden*  Imprisoned  as  its  members  were, 
tbey  were  rather  objects  of  commiseratioo  than  of  angry  in- 
vectivf .  Strangers  to  this  land,  knowing  as  little  of  their, 
lordships  as  their  lordships  cared  about  them,  what  did  their 
evidence,  ftdrly  weighed,  amount  to  ?  It  had  indeed  been  con* 
tended  that  Ualian  evidence  was  as  respectable,  was  of  as 
high  authority,  as  evidence  derived  from  any  other  source* 
In  order,  then,  to  form  a  clear  esdtnate— to  introduce  some 
light  on  this  subject,  he  would  refer  to  opinions  entertained 
and  to  views  taken  in  other  times»  and  in  alluding  to  which  he. 
conld  not  possibly  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  slightest  ana*- 
logy  with  any  occurrences  of  the  present  day. 

*'^When  he  selected  jhe  re^  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  sure 
that  their  lordships  would  join  him  in  regarding  that  as  the 
era  most  fertile  m  precedients  for  the  measure  now  before 
them;  but  which  did  not,  be  believed,  afford  a  complete 
precedent  for  it  in  any  point  of  view*  Yet  it  might  be  cu- 
rious to  i»<j[uire,  what  was  the  estimation  of  Italian  evnlence 
throughout  Europe  at  (hat  time  of  day.  It  was  upon  record^ 
it  rested  on  the  best  historical  authority,  it  was  transmilteti 
under  the  sanction  of  the  names  of  eminent  Italian  jurists^  that 
witnesses  mi^ht  be  found  in  that'^country  at  a  pretty  dieap  rate 
to  authenticate  or  controvert  any  story*  The  grav*  doctors 
of,  the  University  of  Bologna  declared,  after  a  solemn  coun- 
cil, and  by  a  decree  which  they  subscnbed  sigUkUim,  that 
having  well  and  maturely  considered  the  whole  matter  between 
Henry  VIll.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  they  wave  of  opinioa, 
that  his  majesty  tke  king  of  EnghuMi  onghl  to  be  dnroreed: 
from  his  wife.  There  was  at  that  tkne  sooMthiag  in  eai^A*. 
eace  not  verv  unlike  a  late  eommisMon  at.  Milan— an  instiiM-. 
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tioa  for  drflling  witnesses  previous  to  their  eadiSbitkHi  in  epsft 
chiy.     Could  he  look  at  such  ^tnesses,  aod  not  feel  how  ap^ 
plicable  to  them  was  the  language  of  a  great  orator  and  phi« 
tosopher  of  antiquity,  when  describing  individuals  not  wf 
disstmthur,  and  when  alluding  to  the  absence  of  that  kind 
of  testimony  which  'was  most  desirable :— -^  Sunt  in  ilU  numeru 
muki  boni,  doeii^  pudenies,  qui  md  hoc  judicium  dtducii  xoit 
sunt:  muki  impudenies,  iltitterati,  leva;  juosvarOsdecauim 
video  concitatOB.    VerurUamen  hoc  dio^  de  ioio  genere  Crmeo^ 
rum:   j^uibusjusjurandumjocus  est:  ^testimcmmn^  ludus:  €sr* 
i^timatto  vnstra,  tenehra :  lam,  merce$,  gratia,  grutmlatio,  pro- 
posita  est  omnis  in  impudenti  metidaoio"    To  come,  however^ 
to  that  period  of  our  O'Wn  history  to  which  he  had  afreadj? 
iriluded,  it  might  be  of  importance  to  remind  their  lofdshipa 
of  some  circumstances  which  had  been  carefuUy  preserieed  by 
a  most  faithful  and  honest  historian.    The  author  in  qnestioB 
was  Bishop  Burnet,  a  man  whose  minuteness  and  accnsac^ 
of  narrative  were  alike  admirable.   At  that  time  it  vras  deemed 
politic  by  the  English  government  to  institute  certain  inquiries 
in  Italy.    They  were  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,    if  now  living,  wouM 
be  described  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Solidtor^geaeral,  as 
being  a  most  profound  and  skilful  person,  eminently  convecw 
sant  with  the   laws   of  his  country,  and  whose  name  by  a 
'  strange   coincidence,  happened  to  be  Coke.     No  doubt  he 
was  a  man  of  the  utmost  proUty,  and  extremely  learned  in 
the  law ;  but  his  commission  and  achievements  in  Italy  wane 
now  matter  of  historical  discussiou.     Let  them  bear,  tban^ 
Bishop  Burnet.     These  were  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  af 
the  mission,  and  of  the  way  in  wibicb  it  wae«xeottted.:-*^  Btfl 
Coke,  as  he  went  up  and  down  precuringi  hands,  told  those 
he  C4ime  to,  that  he  desired  they  would  write  their  oonclii^ 
sions,  according  to  learning  and  conscience,  without  any  f#> 
spect  or  favour,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  the  last^day ;  and 
he  protested  that  he  never  gave  nor  promised  any  divinn  any 
thing  till  he  had   first  freely  written  his  mind,  mi  that  what 
he  then  gave  was  rather  an  honourable  present  than  a  re* 
ward.*    In  a  letter  to  Henfjr  Vlil.  himself,  the  same  wortliy 
person  thus  wrote — *  Upon  pain  of  my  head,  if  the  contrary 
be  proved,  I  never  gave  one  man  a  halfpenny  be6»re  I  bad 
his  conclusion  ta  your  highness,  without  former  prayer  of 
promise  of  reward  for  the  same.^    Thus  they  found  that,  even 
at  that  time,  the  distinction  of  die  civil  law  between  reward 
and  compensation  was  clearly  recognised.    Amongst  the  dis^ 
spatcheiB  then  sent  from  Venice  by  Mr.  Goke  to  the  Britisk 
government  were  some  rather  singular  and  if»slnretive< 
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of  diplomacy.  It  was  matter  of  amusement  to  attend 
to  the  account  rendered  by  this  individual  on  one  occasion. 
What  he  .was  about  to  quote  before  their  lordships,  in  the 
way  of  general  illustration,  was  the  copy  of  an  original  bill 
of  expenses,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  audited  and  signed  by 
Peter  a  Ghinucciis : — ^  Item,  to  a  Servile  friar,  when  he  sub- 
scribed, one  crown ;  to  a  Jew,  one  crown ;  to  the  doctors  of 
the  Servites,  two  crowns ;  item,  given  to  John  Maria,  for 
his  expense  of  (;oing  to  Milan,  and  rewarding  the  doctors 
there,  thirty  crowns.' 

*^  In  another  letter,  the  same  excellent  missionary  thus  ex- 
presses himself  :-r-'  Albeit  I  have,  beside  this  seal,  procured 
unto  your  highness  1 10  subscriptions,  yet  it  had  been  nothing 
in  comparison  of  that  which  I  might  easily  and  would  have 
done ;  and  at  this  hour  I  can  assure  your  highness,  that  1  have 
neither  provision  nor  money,  and  have  borrowed  a  hundred 
crowns,  the  which  are  spent  about  the  getting  of  this  seal/ 
But  on  the  subject  of  Italian  evidence  there  was  authority 
even  yet  more  direct,  and  less  susceptible  of  controversy. 
There  were  numerous  individuals,  natives  of  that  country, 
whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowings  and  for  whose  cha- 
racters he  cherbhed  an  unfeigned  esteem.  But  when  he  had 
to  speak  of  the  commonalty,  and  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  sin  of  false-swearing»  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
dilate  on  the  notorious  facility  yrith  which  tiiey  could  allege 
what  was  false,  or  deny  what  was  true.  Italy  had  been  de- 
scribed by  one  who  knew  it  well — its  language,  its  manners, 
and  its  morals — as  that  part  of  the  world  in  which,  if  remorse 
could  be  thrown  away,  every  end  might  be  easily  attained — 
that  was,  every  end  which  depended  on  perjury  or  fabrication. 
He  was,  however,  drawn  aside  from  the  immediate  question, 
and  for  this  digression  he  craved  their  lordships'  pardon.  The 
aim  of  his  preceding  observations  had  been  to  impress  on 
their  lordships*  attention  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  There  was,  indeed,  in  that  evidence  a 
moat  surprismg  conformity  ;  but  it  was  a  conformity  most  un- 
favourable to  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-general.  His 
lekmed  friend  had  made  a  statement  which  bad  no  support  in 
the  testimony  of  his  own  witnesses.  Who  amongst  their  lord 
ships  could  forget  the  story  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Mahomet's 
exmbition,  as  described  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
general  ?  He  had  been  represented  as  a  man  of  brutal  and 
depraved  manners,  and  as  exhibiting  the  most  indecent  ges- 
tures ;  as  actually  imitating  the  sexual  intercourse,  in  order 
to  furnish  amusement  to  her  royal  highness.  This  was  a  state- 
ment which  seemed  to  point  to  evidence  of  the  mo^t  damning 
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kind ;  it  was  a  statemeoty  too,  which  effort  after  effort  had 
been  made  to  substantiate,  and  in  vain.  The  result  of  all  their 
inquiries  was  to  prove,  that  the  exhibition  so  described  was 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  common  displays  of  buf- 
foonery M*hich  had  been  often  witnessed  by  the  purest  and  m<^t 
virtuous  of  those  wives  and  daughters  whon^  it  was  the  hap- 
piness of  their  lordships  to  possess.  Majpcchi,  the  chief 
witness  on  the  other  side,  did  not  even  pretend  to 'insinuate, 
that  Mahomet's  performance  had  any  thing  improper  or  in- 
delicate about  it.  With  all  the  Sohcitor-general's  dexterity  of 
investigation,  he  had  not  been  able  to  show  Mahomet,  the 
buffoon,  in  one  indecent  attitude.  Even  when  the  trying 
question  was  put  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  man's  trow- 
scurs,  what  was  the  answer  ?  why,  that  they  were  as  usual,  that 
bis  dress  was  not  at  all  disordered.  Here,  then,  was  an  elabo- 
rate attempt  utterly  defeated. 

.  "  Their  lordships,  for  reasrms  best  known  to  themselves,  but 
,  for  reasons,  he  doubted  not,  that  were  dictated  by  consum- 
mate wisdom,  and  which  they  had  not  proceeded  on  till  fully 
enlightened  by  experience,  and  a  careful  review  of  all  the 
precedents  which  could  bear  upon  the  present  case,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  animadverting  on  this  failure  so  soon  as  he 
should  otherwise  have  done.  He  felt  happy,  however,  in  the 
confidence  that  their  lordships  could  nev^r  have  intended  to 
prejudice  the  cause  of  her  majesty.  No  doubt  that,  when 
they  so  resolved,  it  was  from  having  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  join  in  the  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal,  which  the 
country  at  large  had  already  pronounced.  The  story  of  the 
Attorney-general^ had  never  even  been  dreamed  of  by  his 
own  Italian  witnesses.  It  was  too  wild  and  incredible  for 
individuals,  who  had  been  brought  here  from  abroad,  and 
removed  from  the  situation  of  couriers  to  a  state  which  many 
landed  proprietors  might  envy. 

**  Signor  Sacchi,  or  Sacchiiii,  had,  it  appeared,  been  living 
in  this  country,  attended  by  his  man-servant,  and  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  400/.  or  500/.  a  year.  This  was  an  income  which 
in  Italy  would  be  equivalent  to  1,400/.  or  1 ,500/.  Their  lord- 
ships had  seen  how  h^  was  dressed,  and  had  also  beard  him 
state  that,  although  he  had  descended  to  the  office  of  a  courier, 
he  had  always  been  in  easy  circumstances.  It  was  not  surely 
difficult  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  such  testimony.  The  pay 
or  remuneration — and  he  would  call  it  the  hard-earned  pay — 
of  the  captain  and  his  mate,  had  astonished  all  mankind ;  had 
astonished  them  in  consequence  of  that  publication  of  their 
proceedings,  which,  in  contradbtinction  to  every  ordinary' 
rule,  they  had  thoi^ht  proper  to  allow.    H^  wo'ild  not,  how- 
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ever,  dwel}  upon  topics  so  unpleaaattt  at  my  ^rwler  leuglb. 
He  riiould  have  stood  with  confidence  aod  steaiuiiess  «pon  bit 
Rittin  ground  of  defence,  even  if  there  had  not  been  to  freat 
a  blank  in  the  evidence«--80  scanty  a  supply,,  as  compared 
with  the  mighty  promise.  The  defence  #ould  bare  b6«ii  en-> 
tire  and  complete,  although  the  Attom^-general  bad  adduced 
evidence  corresponding  with^ail  the  minviteneis  of  his  stale* 
anent.  If  that  statement  could  be  at  all  borne  out-^ififae 
topics  which  it  embraced  were  snch  as  could  be  wiUl  any 
propriety  alluded  to,  how  were  they  to  account  for  tbe  abeenc« 
of  thoae  ladies  whose  separation  from  her  majesty's  retinue 
bad  been  held  up  as  a  fact  at  once  important  and  decisive  «f 
the  question  i  Tiiey  were  persons  of  rank,  known  in  their  own 
country,  and  esteemed  and  loved  in  pmportioa  as  liiey  wers 
known  ;  they  were  persons  on  whose  reputation  not  even  the 
vestige  of  a  shadow  had  ever  rested*  But  the  Attorney-general 
called  HO  one  of  them.  There  was  not,  bowetf«r,  a  judge  at 
the  Old  Bailey  who  would  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  required  their  evidence  as  the  most  sattsfectorf  test  that 
could  be  applied.  This  he  would  do  on  the  trial  of  a  mis- 
demeanor;  this  he  would  do  in  a  case  of  felony ;  and  of  how 
much  more  importance,  therefore,  did  a  rule  of  this  nature 
become  on  a  question  of  high  treason,  or  what  was  but  tech« 
nically  distinguished  from  it  i  He  conjured  their  lordships  to 
remember  that  they  were  not  now  sitthig  in  their  capacity  as  a 
court  of  judicature,  they  were  not  comi>elIed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  matter,  or  to  bring  it  to  any  issue.  They  might, 
if  they  pleased,  dismiss  it ;  they  might  give  it  the  go-by ;  and, 
gracious  God !  what  vras  there  in  the  es^e  to  induce  the 
peers  of  England  to  pursne  a  queen  to  destruction !  What 
was  therein  the  testimony  brought  from  out  thtir prasidia  in 
CottoB-gardon — whnt  was  there  in  that  to  induce  them  to  run 
counter  to  a  sentiment  almost  universal  ?  O,  fet  it  not  be  said^ 
that  in  that  sacred  temple,  that  sanctuary  of  jostice,  the  peers 
of  England,  with  a  rash  hand,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  bear 
down  ito  mast  venerable  symbols,  upon  grounds  so  weak  and 
so  fallacious,  and  to  sink  themsdves  in  eternal  eondenination 
at  the  tribunal  of  after^ges/' 

Mr.  Brougham  here  paused,  and  threw  himself  on  me  in* 
dttlgetice  of  the  house  for  a  rimt  relaxation.  This  was  readily 
granted. 

After  an  absence  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Brougham 
re-entered  the  house,  and  their  lordships  having  taken  their 
seata,  the  learned  gentleman  proceeded  with  his  address. 
**  He  had,"  he  observed,^ "  to  crave  their  lordships*  pardon 
fer  the  delay  Mhidi  liis  absence  hpd  unavoidably  occasigned. 
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He  would  now  sttbt^f  to  their  lofdsbipt  all  thtt  occurred  |o 
him  on  that  part  of  die  case  which  waf  connected  with  the 
evidence,  and  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  compelled  to  solicit 
their  lordships' attention  for  a  considerable  time  to  tkeimport« 
ant  eoAsiderations  which  here  presented  themselves*  The  first 
point  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  then*  lordships'  minds 
was  a  recollection  of  the  principal  ptrts  of  the  evidence,  and 
tbeh*  practical  application  to  the  case.  Here  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  notice  in  a  partieiilar  manner,  the  first  witness,  wh^ 
would  be  iong  knpwn  in  this  country,  and  throughout  the 
world-'— whosje  fevourite  expression  would  be  handed  down^ 
iMch  after  the  s^me  manner  as  the  sa^piilgs  of  sMie  of  the ' 
ancient  sages  had  reached  mir  d^ya ;  their  names  iiidee<l  were 
lost,  but  they  stifl  existed  in  the  celebrity  of  theifr  brief  and 
^iky  sentences.  That  witness  had  distinguished  himself 
during  this  trial  by  an  expression  equally  brief,  and  lo  him 
more  useful :  that  one  sentence  appeared  to  comprise  the  en* 
tire  practical  result  of  ail  the  wisdom  and  all  die  experience 
Vrhich  he  had  accumulated  in  the  study  of  his  art ;  and,  as 
Jong  as  the  words  *  I  don't  remember,'  which  he  used  in  the 
fmictice  of  that  art,  in  which  he  evmced  great  skill— so  long  as 
those  words  were  known  io  the  English  language,  the  image 
of  Majocchi,  without  the  rtian  being  named,  would  forthwith 
arise  to  the  imaginatiou.  He  was  a  witness  of  the  greatest 
inyportance  in  this  case.  lie  was  the  first  called,  and  he  was 
the  last  examined.  His  evidence  accompanied  the  case  nearly 
throughout ;  it  almost  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  period 
to  which  the  charges  themselves  referred ;  in  fact,  it  went  to 
die  period  when  he  was  dismissed,  or  rather  when  he  retired, 
from  the  queen's  service,  and  was  refused  to  be  re-admitted—- 
which  was  about  the  time  when  the  charges  were  brought* 
Ho  and  Demont  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  wimesses, 
and  resembled  each  other  in  this  respect — ^that  they  went 
through  the  entire  case.  They  were  indeed  the  great  wit* 
nesses*  for  the  bill — the  others  were  rather  witnesses  of  a  con* 
firmatbry  description.  They  were  all  willing  witnesses—some 
of  them  had  already  received  much.  A  part  of  them  were 
influenced  by  actual  acceptance--a  part  by  the  hope  that  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  summoned  them  would  operate  greatly 
to  their  advantage :  they  were,  therefore,  zealous  in  the  behalf 
of  their  employers;  and,  of  course,  they  would  not  have 
stopped  sh&rt  at  mere  confirmation,  if,  by  any  meanv,  the/ 
could  have  carried  the  case  through.  This  be  stated,  gene- 
rally, with  a  view  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  character* 
of  all  the  witnesses. 

**  He  would  now  entreat  their  lordihips'  attention  whilst  h* 
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entered  on  thu  brttach  of  the  subject  more  to  detail.  He  bad 
ofteu  heard  it  asserted  that  the  great  prevailio^  feature  of  Ma 
iocchi'a  evidence — ^his  want  of  recollection-^signified  but  littiet 
because  a  man  might  err— memories  differed.  He  granted 
that  they  did.  Memories  differed  as  well  as  honesty.  He  did 
not  deny  it.  But  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  theii 
lordships  that  there  was  a  sort  of  memory  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  thing  that  be  could  figure  to  himself.  But  why 
fhould  he  invoke  his  fancy  i  Why,  when  he  had  only  to  re- 
collect Majocchi  and  his  evidence  i  He  could  point  out  parti 
of  that  evidence,  than  which  he  defied  the  wit  of  man  to  con* 
ccive  any  stronger  or  more  palpable  instances  of  falso  swearing 
than  might  be  traced  in  the  4ise  of  the  words  which  he  had 
before  quoted.  He  would  not  detain  their  lordships  by  citing 
cases  where  the  answer  '  1  don't  remember'  might  be  innocent 
*— where  it  might  be  meritorious — where  it  might  not  only  be 
no  impeachment,  but  confirmatory  of  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
nessy  and  tend  to  tlie  support  of  bis  credit.  Neither  would 
be  allude  to  cases  where  such  an  answer  would  be  the  reverse 
of  all  this — where  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  testimony^ 
an  utter  demolition  of  the  credit  of  the  person  examined. 
He  would  not  auote  any  of  those  cases,  but  take  the  evidence 
as  it  stood ;  and  from  it  he  would  show,  that  while  Majocchi's 
testimony  abounded  iif  guilty  forgetfulness,  no  one  circum- 
stance, supporting  the  idea  of  an  innocent  forgetfulnesa  oc- 
curred. 

**  He  would  proceed,  at  once,  to  five  their  lordships  proof 
positive  of  this  man's  perjuryr— and  this  he  would  do  by  advert- 
ing to  his  mode  of  forgetting.  In  the  first  place,  he  begge<( 
leave  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
this  witness  swore  as  to  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  Pergamt 
and  the  queen,  with  reference  to  these  chet-ges.  The  great 
object  of  the  Attorney-general,  as  shown  by  bis  opening,  and 
as  evinced  by  the  whole  of  his  examination,  was  to  show  a 
.communication  between  those  apartments ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  Majocchi  answered  indicated  that  he  was  privy  to 
itlie  concoction  of  the  plan.  The  object  of  that  plan  was  to 
prove  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  the  queen  and  of  Perganii 
always  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  commission  of  adul- 
iery,  by  showing  that  they  were  near,  and  had  a  mutual  com- 
munication, whereas  all  the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite 
were  separated  and  cut  rff  from  those  apartments.  Thus  it 
was  meant  to  support  the  inference  of  that  g^uilt  to  which  the 
cliarge  related.  Accordin},|ly,  the  first  evidence,  who  was  to 
go  over  the  whole  case,  was  better  informed  on  this  part  of 
.  tlie  aubjeci  than  atiy  other  of  the  witnesses.    There  was  more 
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appearance  of  proof  in  liis  testimony  on  this  point — it  pre- 
aented  more  accuracy  of  detail  than  that  of  tiie  other  M*it» 
nesses— when-  he  was  examined  with  a  view  to  extract  crimi- 
natory matter  against  the  queen ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
any  attack,  and  his  regular  custom  was  utterly  to  forget  him* 
self,  in  order  that  he  might  be  protected  against  the  severity 
•f  a  cross-examination.  The  questions  constantly  asked 
were—*  Where  did  tlie  queen  sleep  ? — In  «n  apartment  near 
that  of  Pergami/  *  Were  those  apartments  near  or  remote  I 
They  were  near/  Questions  of  this  kind  were  asked  pver  and 
over  again,  so  good  a  thing  was  it  thought  to  procure  the 
answer  that  the  apartments  were  '  near'  repeated  with  sue* 
cess.  'The  same  answer  w:as  invariably  given.  Pergami  was 
represented  as  occupying  an  apartment  near'  th:it  of  the 
queen,  with  which  there  was  a  communication,  sometimes  by 
a  passage,  sometimes  by  a  room,  sometimes  by  a  door.  Then, 
it  was  asked,  *  Did  the  rest  of  tlie  suite  live  apart  ?  Were  they 
distant  from  or  near  to  the  queen  f  Was  such  the  position  at 
JNaples^'  It  was  important  to  advert  to  this  point,  because 
more  was  made  of  the  approximation  of  the  chambers  at 
Kaples  than  at  any  other  place.  In  the  direct  examination, 
the  witness  was  a<:ked,  '  Did  the  people  of  the  suite  sleep 
in  tliat,  the  queenS,  part  of  the  house,  or  at  a  distance  t* 
And  the  Italian  word  in  answer  wns  *  hntano^  which  was 
interpreted  '  apart.  *  He,  however,  remarked  at  the  time 
that  it  meant  'distant;'  and  distant  it  meant,  or  it  meant 
nothing. 

''  Here  then  the  witness  harl  sworn  distinctly,  firom  his  own 
positive  recollection,  and  staked  his  credit  upon  the  truth  of  a 
fact— upon  this  fact,  'that  the  rest  of  the  suite  lodged  apart 
and  distant  from  the  queen/  which,  coupled  with  £e  atate- 
inent  that  the  rooms  of  her  majesty  and  of  Pergami  commu^ 
fiicated  together,  must  have  the  effect  of  combining  both  these 
circumstances,  as  a  proof  that  means  were  adopted  to  indulge 
in  a  criminal  intercourse.  Majocchi  positively  stated,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  '  the  suite  lodged  apart,  and  distant  from 
that  portion  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  queen.'  Was  there 
not,  then,  an  end  of  his  <  innocent  forgetfulness ;'  if,  when 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  came  to  ask  him,  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion, where  '  the  suite  slept ;  he  altogether  falsified  his 
former  statemenl,  and  told  him,  *  I  don't  know,  or,  I  don*t 
recollect r*  It  clearly  had  this  effect;  because  he  must  have 
known,  and  he  must  have  recollected  the  circumstance,  since 
in  his  examination-in-chief  he  had  sworn  that  two  rooms, 
those  of  the  queen  and  of  Pergami,  were  near,  but  that  tlie 
rooms  occupied  by  th«.  stiite  were  distant  and  apart.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  proximity  of  the  rooms  in  the  oae  case,  and 
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their  reiBdteness  and  disseveniiicQ  in  the  other  cm,  and 
when  he  afterwards  declared,  with  reference  to  the  latte^^ 
that  ^  he  did  not  remember  where  the  suite  slept/  it  was  clear 
'that  he  had  perjured  himself  one  way  or  the  other,  he  caied 
not  which,  as  much  as  if  he  swore  he  saw  a  person  one 
(ky,  and  swore  he  did  not  on  the  next  The  one  was  not  a 
more  gross  or  direct  contradiction  than  the  other.  In  statipg 
his  reodlection  and  his  forge tfulne^,  if  their  lordships  would 
took  comparatively  to  where  the  witness  remembered,  and 
where  he  declared  he  had. forgotten,  he  believed  they  would 
almost  uniformly  be  led  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He  woul4 
give  one  specimen,  from  the  evidence  itself,  to  show  their  lord« 
ships,  when  the  witness  was  asked  any  questions  relative  to  the 
queen's  apartment,  in  suppor  of  the  case,  where  he  had 
learned  his  lesson,  and  was  -  examined  in  chief-^where,  ii| 
short,  he  was  not  afraid  to  speak,  no  opposition  being  made 
to  him-f-how  very  tenacious  bis  inemory  was*  He  would- 
convince  their  lordships  what  his  recollec^n  really  was ;  he 
would  give  them  a  fair  sample  of  his  memory.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  asked  the  witness,  and  he  did  it  in  order  to  show 
bis  accuracy  of  recollection .  on  particular  points,  where  the 
evidence  had  been  well  drilled. 

'^  *  Have  you  ever  seen  the  ViUa  d'Este  since  the  time  you 
came  back  from  the. long  voyage'P — I  have.  t^  «> 

*^  Was  the  position  of  the. rooms  the  same  as  it  had  been 
before^  with  respect  to  the  queen  and  Pergamif  They 
were  not  in  the  same  position  as  before.' 
p  ^*  Aild  then  the  witness  told  a  long  story  describing  the 
alterations.  '  There  was,'  he  stated, '  a  staircase,  or  laudiugr 
place  of  a  staircase,  on  one  side  of  the  princess's  room.  There 
was  a  small  corridor,  on  the  left  of  which  there  was  a  dour 
that  led  into  the  room  of  the  princess,  which  was  only  locked^ 
and  then,  going  a  little  iarther  on  in  the  corridor^  there  wai^ 
on  the  left  hand,  a  small  room,  and  opposite  to  this  small  room 
there  was  another  door,  which  led  into  the  room  where  they 
supped  in  the  evening.  There  was  this  suppin|;»room  on  the 
f^ht,  there  was  a  door  which  led  into  Pergami's  room,  and 
0U  .the  sapie  right  hand  of  the  same.rooni  there  was  a  small 
alcove,  where  there  was  the  bed  of  Pergami.  I  saw  two  doors 
open  always— -but  there  -was  a  third  stopped  by  a  picture.' 
Koy  coul4  any .  recollection  be  more  minute  than  the  recol- 
lecdon  of  a  man  whp  could  state  all  these  particukr  circunw 
stances  i  He  had  no  objection  to  this  display  of  accuracy,  in 
.any  peint  of  view«  If  an  inditiduai  were  to  invent  a  story 
entirely,  if  he  were  to  form  it  completely  of  falsehoods,  the 
result  would  be  his  inevitable  detection  and  exposure ;  but  if 
■ho  built  a  stf  ucture  of  falsehood  on  the  foundation  of  a  littl^ 
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tgnAp  he  nnglMt^m,  by  vmn/g  fone  degfie  of  adilre«»,  jthwe 
an  hoaest  nMUt's-  life>  or  the  life  and  cbaracleF  of  $ft  illuttriofis 
ftincegSf  in  jeopardy. 

.  <*  He  <Mft  Brou^am)  ouly  wiriied  their  kwdshipi  to  eon-^ 
traat  with  this  miimte  recollectioa  of  roomS|  doorft,  and  cor* 
lidovs^  the  circimietance  of  Majocchi  not  having  the  sligbieat 
recollectioa  of  a  whole  new  wing  added  to  the  bouae  in  wbidi 
berniajesty  badt lived.  Thia  showed  the  dishonest  character 
of  the  whole  testimony.  Of  the  same  nature  was  bis  evideaee 
when  any  calculation  of  tine  was  required.  He  observed  the 
most  trifling  distinction  of  time  when  that  suited  his  pur^e, 
and  he  recollected  nothing  of  timewben-it  was  inconvenient 
for  his  object.  In  proof  of  this,  their  lordships  were  requested 
to  refer  again  to  the  celebrated  scene  at  Naples*  This  witness 
remembered  down  to  minutes  the  time  which  her  majesty  had  > 
passed  at  two  diflFerent  times  in  Pergami's  room.  The  first 
was  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes^  the  second  from  fifteen  to 
agbleen  minutes*  Here  the  mean  time  was  sii teen  minutes 
aikd  a  half.  The  wi'ness  went  to  the  window,  and  fired  a  gun^ 
exactly  three  minutes  afterwards.  Here  the  mean  time  watf 
given  at  once.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  then  stated  with 
e^ual^accuracy^  and  afterwards  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  All 
fbis  waa  m  answer  to  his  learned  friend ;  all  this  was  in  the 
examination-mochief ;  all  this  was  thought  by  the  witness  es-* 
Siotial  to  his  story ;  all  this  was  to  garnish  the  story  with  an 
a|ipearance  of  accuracy  essential  to  his  purpose.  But  such 
mimtte  accuracy  was  of  use  not  to  him^  but  to  the  queen. 
When  it  was  of  use^  not  to  the  prosecotioH^  but  to  the  defence, 
dien  he  could  not  recollect  whether  it  was  a  whole  night,  or 
aight  hours,  or  any  definite  period.  ^  Why  could  you  not 
ncoUect  the  period  of  time  on  this  occasion  as  i^ell  as  on  the 
other  occasions? — I  bad  no  watch.'  *  Had  you  a  watch 
wbcD'ycm  reckoned  a  minute^  and  the  firaction  of  a  minute  ?— ^ 
No»*  Why,  then,  did  Majocchi  know  the  precise  time  on  . 
one  oocasion,  and  not  recollect  any  tiring  it  time  at  ano« 
Aer  occasion  i  He  pleaded  the  want  of  a  watch  only  when 
tbe  defence  could  be  served  by  time,  or  when  he  was  asked 
something  which  he  conceived  their  lordships  wouM  consider 
Of  importance  Sot  die  defence.  Majocchi  answered  no  cate- 
forical  qnestiona. 

^  When  asked  as  to  the  nnmber  of  sailors  present,  be  could 
not  tell,  whedief  it  was  two  or  twenty-two.  As  to  place  he 
was  equally  in  lanlt»  AMiongb  he  tiept  in  the  bold  of  the 
ship,  and  all  who  slept  slept  in  the  bold  top,  he  could  not  feR^ 
fke  others  that  slept  at  any  time  there  by  day  or  by  niglit. 
Tbsrefate  he  (Mr.  Bro«tbam)  conU  ask  their  lordships,  wh# 
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ihter  any  person  ever  appeared  as  a  witness  whose  testiinoify 
.vas  so  varying,  and  so  exactly  suited  to  the  character  w^idi 
%he  witness  was  to  support?  But  this  was  not  all.  The  all* 
Wf^n  *  i  don't  recollect/  and  *  I  don't  know/  were  such  as 
.could  not  by  possibility  be  true,  if  the  answers  given  in  the 
examination-in-chief  were  true:  as  in  the  instance  to  which 
he  bad  referred  in  Naples,  if  the  minuteness  sworn  to  in  hhs 
«xaBiination-in-chief  was  true,  and  founded  in  fact,  it  was  im- 
possible that  be  should  have  no  recollection  of  the  matters  to 
which  he  was  cross-examined.  If  it  was  truth  that  the  roonre 
and  doors  were  as  he  described,  he  could  not  by  possibility 
iknow,  and  recollect  that,  and  be  in  total  ignorance  of  the  other 
Jparts  of  the  house.  In  the  same  manner,  this  witness  knct^ 
fiothing  of  Mr-  Hughes ;  he  never  knew  a  banker's  clerk ;  h^ 
knew  nothing  of  the  name ;  he  had  never  known  any  of  that 
pfiame,  or  any  banker's  clerk.  But  when  he  saw  that  he  (Mn 
JBrougham)  had  a  better  in  his  hand,  and  bef<Mre  he  had  in  any 
tiling  refreshed  the  witness's  memory,  he  clearly  showed  that 
be  had  never  forgotten  either  the  name  or  the  place*  By  the 
demeanour  of  the  witness,  too,  and  tlie  tenour  of  his  answers^ 
their  lordships  must  have  seen  the  same  change  evinced.  Ma- 
jocchi  gave  as  his  reason  for  this  inconsistency,  that  familiarity 
had  made  him  forget  the  name  and  occupation  of  bis  familiari 
The  ground  of  forgetting  his  trade  was  the  famiKarity  which 
fprmed  the  ground  of  calling  him  *  brother  banker.'  it  was 
very  manifest  that  Majocchi  was  not  very  willing  to  give  the^ 
iiamej  or  the.  trade,  or  the. place  of  residence,  of  any  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted;  for  what  reason  he  (Mr,' 
JUrougham)  would  leave  their  lordships  to  judge. 

''  But,  before  he  should  be  done  with  this  witness,  he  would 
give  another  histanee  of  his  dishonest  intention.  Their  lord- 
ships  recollected  the  shuffling  prevaricating  answers  he  had* 
given  respecting  the  receiving  of  money.  He'  had  first  told' 
that  Lord  Stewart  had  given  him  money  at  Vienna.  After* 
wards  he  had,  twice  over,  sworn  that  he  had  never  received 
money  at  Vienna  from  any  person.  It  was  the  same  as  to  his 
receiving  money  at  Milan.  *  I  remember  to  have  received  no 
money  at  Milan— I  rather  believe  I  received  no  money — Ra* 
ther  no  than  yes^-Non  mi  ricordo»'  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
some  guess*  what  evidence  this  witness  must  have  given  when 
be  laid  the  foundation  of  the  favour  which  he  had  since  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed.  When  he  had  been  laying  the  foundation' 
on  which  his  fortunes  were  to  be  built^  their  lordships  would- 
recollect  that  he  knew  a  great  deal. 

*^  In  the  opening  speech  of  his  learned  friend  much  was  stated 
which  this  witness  was  expected  to  prove*     As  an  instance. 
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chetr  lordships  wo^ld  recollect,  that  Majocchi  was  to  have 
proved  that  the  qaeen  and  Pergami  had  been  seen  kissing  ona 
another  in  a  bed*ropni.  Did  Majocchi  swear  this?  On 
the  contrary,  the  witness  negatived  it  in  the  comptetest  man- 
lier. It  was  only  whispering.  This  single  instance  showed 
the  whole  chai  acter  of  his  testimony  ;  but  he  would  give  their 
lordships  others  quite  a^r  fetal  to  the  credit  of  the  witness. 
He  would  show  to  their  satisfaction,  that  Miyocchi  had  told 
iane  story  to  the  instructors  of  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  learned 
friends ;  but  that  when  brought  to  tlieir  lordships*  bar,  he  told 
a  far  different  story,  probably  from  knowing  the  facts  and 
documents  which  he"  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  got  in  his  posses* 
sion,  but  more  probably  from  having  iforgotten  part  of  his  in^ 
veiition.  ^  This  partial  forgetfulness  was  much  more  likely 
where  the  whole  was  an  invention,  than  where  truth  was  thef 
foundation  of  testimony.  So  it  was  in  this  case.  Majocchi 
recollected  part  of  his  testimony.  *  Yes'  was  ready  for  th^ 
question.  But  parts  he  did*  not  recollect.  It  was  perfectly 
evident,  that  what  one  saw  was  far  more  intensely  and  pet^ 
manently  impressed  on  the  miud  and  recollection  than  what  hc^ 
might  afterwards  invent,  aud  add  to  his  actual  observations. 
Thus  it  was  that  Majocchi  recollected  part  and  forget  other 
parts. 

*'  He  had  been  asked,  *  whetlier  he  had  seen  any  one  brin^ 
broth  to  her  royal  highness  r — Yes.'  *  Do  you  know  whether 
any  entered  the  room  with  her  royal  highness  ?— I  don't  recoI-> 
lect.'  '  After  Pergami  had  entered  the  bedroom  (assuming  that 
he  had  seen  him  enter),  did  any  conversation  take  place  ?-*— 
Yes.'  Well,  but  conversation  might  be  very  innocent ;  that 
would  not  do.  ^  Was  there  any  thing  else  ?'  This  question 
had  been  asked  because  Majocchi  must  have  sworn  something 
else  before.  To  elicit  that  now,  he  Was  asked  if  there  war 
any  thing  else  i  There  was,  in  fact,  something  which  his 
learned  friend  wanted.  But  Majocchi  forgot  part  of  his  in- 
vention, as  always  happened  to  certain  persons  whose  names 
he  would  not  mention  to  their  lordships.  The  something 
givea  in  answer,  therefore,  was  ^  only  some  whispers.'  If 
kwere  said,  that  whispers  were  all  that  his  learned  friend 
meant,  he  would  say,  No.  His  learned  friend  had  opened 
very  different  facts ;  but  besides,  frdm  the  examination  ofthe- 
Stolicitor-Gen^al,.  it  was  evident  that  more  was  expected..* 
Aye,  but  was  there  any  thing  more?'  Whispering  would* 
Aave  satisfied,  if  nothing  further  had  been  sworn  before.  Bub 
the  inquiry  was  pursued : — *  Did  any  thing  at  any  other  time- 
occur'!'     Oh,  it  might  not  be   at  that  time :  was   there  any 
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olh*  tiling  «r  tay  mher  tune  J~<  WhiipcriBg,'  nid  dM  wit- 
MM  agab. 

^  Another  instance^  te  the  same  efffct,  he  woidd  call  Chck 
lordahips'  attentioD  to.  He  hoped  he  was  not  too  minute* 
He  felt  it  necessary  to  enter  mto  this  detailed  invest^ationy 
for  it  was  so  that  conspiracies  were  detected. 

"  *  At  Octtoe  yois  saw.bcc  royal  highness  siding  upon  ai  asa  I 
Yes/  There  was  something,  however,  expected^  more  than 
that  foct.  There  was  nodiing  indecoronf.  in  riding  upon  an 
asa  lisr  day^l^shU  '  Did  you  make  any  obsenratien?  ^What 
passed  i — ^He  held  her/  Very  well ;  there  was  a  great  deal 
IB  hcMing  her,  and  a  great  deal  might  depend  upon  the  nature 
<tf  the  tenure.  <  What  else  i — He  held  her  from  falling.'  Aye, 
that  wonH  do.  His  learned  friend  was  not  satisfied  with 
that,  having  had  something  in  his  hand  which  the  witness 
had  sworn  before  that,  and  not  knowing,  it  was  a  different,  a 
very  different  thing;  for  a  false  sw^rer  to  recollect  his  fiction, 
and  for  an  honest  witness  to  recollect  what  he  Iiad  actually 
aren.  His  learned  friend,  therefore,  proceeded :  *  Did  you 
make  any  other  observation  i — No;  they  spoke  together.' 

**  A  nufaiber  of  other  things  might  be  recalled  to  their  lord* 
shipa'  recottettioit  to  the  same  effiech  The  witness  stated 
respecting  the  breakfast  what  others  had  stated.  What  was 
(blcI  herecollecled ;  bilt  what  he  said  he  did  not  recollect,  was 
as  clear  as  what  he  did  Te<!olIect ;  and  if  his  recollection<  were 
tme,  he  would  have  recollected  as  well  other  facts^  as  those 
be  pretended  to  recollect.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  must  also 
remind  their  lordships  of  the  incredible  story  told  by  Ma- 
joccbi,  when  he  would  have  them  believe  that  the  queen,'hav- 
mg  free  access  to'Pergami's  room,  through  rooms  where  no 
perste  slept,  she  choose  rather  to  pass  tfarougth  an  occupied 
aoom.  The  witness  would  at  first  have  represented  that  them 
wa$  no  other  access ;  but,  after  much  equivpcation  and  per* 
jury^  he  admitted  that  there  was  another  access ;  ye^  having 
admitted  thai  the  oueen  had  easy,  safe,  and  ready  access  to 
the  place  of  guilt,  be  represented  that  she  preferred  passing 
dirough  anodier  room  where  Majocchi  8lept«*-where  he  slept 
in  a  ted  without  curtains ;  that  she  preferred  passing  through 
m  room  so  small,  that  she  must  have  touched  the  bed — through, 
a  room  where  a  fire  was  boning-;  and,  what  was  most  mon- 
atrous  of  all,  they  were  to  believe  that,  to'i^^e  detection* 
aure,  she  stopped  in  her  passage  through  the  room,  and 
loolffd  in  the  face  ol  Majocchi,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
^leep» 

'<  The  whole  of  this  story  defeated  itself.  Why  pass  through 
a  room  where  she  must  be  observed,  rather  than  through  a 
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room  where  none  slept,  where  there  was  no  fire,  no  uncur- 
tained bed,  and  no  possibility  of  being  observed  ?  Was  she 
indifferent  because  it  was  a  person  she  knew  nothing  about, 
no  servant  of  hers  ?  I1ie  looking  in  the  face  was  quite  im- 
probable ;  but  it  was  a  statement  which  one  was  very  likely 
to  invent  in  a  country  where  robbers  were  not  few,  and  rob- 
beries not  unfrequent.  A  robber  naturally  came  to  the  bed 
where  a  lady  slept,  and  looked  in  her  eyes  to  see  if  she  was 
asleep.  If  she  was  not,  he  could  proceed  no  further.  It 
was  therefore  very  wise  and  prudent  in  the  robber  to  take  this 
precaution :  but  for  a  person  going  to  commit  adultery  in 
the  next  room,  to  look  in  the  face  of  him  whose  mistress  she 
was,  and  that  person  the  Princess  of  Wales-*-when  the  very 
looking  condemned,  exposed,  and  convicted  her— ^this  was 
the  most  incredible,  the  most  ^illy  invention  that  could  be 
made.  But  it  was  providentially  and  most  happily  ordained, 
for  the  detection  of  guilt  and  the  defence  of  innocence,  that 
such  inventions  were  often  carelessly  put  together ;  and  here 
the  invention  was,  in  particular,  thoughtlessly  put  together. 

*'  With  respect  to  Pergami's  dining  at  Genoa,  Majocchi 
was  contradicted  by  the  other  witnesses.  When  asked,  if  he 
did  not  recollect  his  being  at  dinner  when  Villascarti,  the  cou- 
rier, arrived,  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  person.  But  when 
asked  whether  he  remembered  knocking  at  Pergami's  room- 
door,  he  replied,  '  I  remember  perfectly  when  Villascarti  ar- 
rived.' Then  recollecting  the  contradiction,  he  said  it  was 
not  on  that  account  he  remembered  it,  but  because  thieves 
had  arrived  and  attacked  the  house  that  night.  But  there  was 
one  part  of  Majocchi's  evidence  upon  which  he  would  rest  as 
gross  and  palpable  perjury.  It  was  so  gross  and  palpable,  as 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  perjury  in  other 
instances.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  dismissed  by  her 
royal  highness ;  but  said  he  had  left  her  service  because  of 
the  bad  people  that  were  about  her.  This  he  said  with  the 
double  purpose  of  raising  his  own  character,  and  debasing 
the  queen's.  But  he  would  show  this  to  be  false  from  his 
own  mouth.  When  asked,  whether  he  had  not  made  appli- 
cation to  get  back,  his  answer  was — *  I  don't  recollect.'  '  Did 
you  apply  to  Count  Schiavini  to  be  taken  back  ? — I  did.'  The 
moment  he  mentioned  diat,  his  assertion,  that  he  did  not  re- 
collect, fiEiiled ;  therefore,  to  save  himself,  he  told  them  all— 
and  very  material  it  was  for  their  lordships'  consideration—* 
'  Yes,  yes  (coUj  cosi),  I  did' apply  to  Schiavini,  but  it  was 
in  joke.' 

**  Now  their  lordships  would  mark  that.  The  former 
answers  were  probable,  if  this  was  in  joke  ;  if  not,  they  were 
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positivfi  perjury.  If,  then,  this  was  in  joke,  m  hat  followed  he 
would  have  at  once  answered  by  '  No.*  ^  Did  you  apply  to 
several  persons  ?  did  you  apply  to  Hieronymus  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo.'  This  last  answer  was  gross  and  wilful  periury,  or 
the  6rst  answer  was  gross  and  wilful  perjury.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  cared  not  which.  The  joke,  in  fact,  was  an  in- 
vention to  protect  tlie  other  invention^  or  the  story  was  per- 
fectly incredible  that  he  applied  in  joke  to  Schiavini,  and  that 
he  did  not  recollect  whetlier  he  .applied  to  others.  Their 
lordships  recollected  the  manner  too  of  this  witness.  He 
showed  some  flourishing  and  figure — '  I  would  rather  eat  grass 
than  go  agahi  into  the  service  of  the  princess.'  Was  it  true, 
and  was  it  the  language  of  an  honest  man,  that  he  would  rather 
eat  grass  ^than  go  back;  that  he  applied  in  joke  to  be  taken 
back ;  and  that  he  could  hot  afterwards  swear  that  he  had 
not  applied  to  others  to  be  taken  back  ?  Here  then  was  the 
mystery  unravelled  of  Majocchi's  Non  mi  ricordo.  His  testi- 
mony was  false,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  he  cared  not 
which. 

**  Mr.  Brougham  now  called  their  lordships'  attention  shortly 
to  the  next  witness;  it  would  be  very  shortly, because  those  well- 
.paid  swearers  exhibited  a  certain  something  in  their  demeanour 
which  at  once  showed  the  value  of  their  testimony.  In  courts 
of  justice  nothing  was  more  sure  to  disclose  the  falsehood  of 
testimony  than  a  flippancy  and  pertness  in  the  manner  of  telling 
a  story.  A  false  witness  was  always  flippant  and  impertinent 
when  pressed.  As  an  instance  of  this  their  lordships  would 
recollect  that 'Paturzo,  when  asked  whether  the  guns  were  on 
deck,  answered  '  Yes — they  were  not  in  our  pockets.'  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  only  mentioned  this,  because  his  learned 
friend  had  said  that  this  was  a  good,  correct,  unimpeachable 
witness,  and  because  his  testimony  had  been  represented  in 
tlie  opening  speech  as  infinitely  important.  He  would  venture 
to  say,  at  least,  that  a  better-paid  witness,  or  better-paid  Italian 
^or  any  purpose,  had  never  yet  come  to  his  knowledge.  The 
mdney  paid  was  upwards  of  2,000/.  sterling  a  year  to  one  who 
bad  been  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  was 
Qow  fourth-part  owner,  and  as  a  means  of  making  compensa- 
tion-to  him  instead  of  giving  him  a  reward.  The  profits  of  the 
Tessel,  according  to  this  calculation,  was  8,000/.  sterling  a 
year.  This,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  equal  to  16,000/.  or 
€0,000/.  in  this  country.  Not  one  half  of  this  money  did  any 
trading  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean  ever  make.  l\\  Messina, 
the  whole  ownership  wou(d  be  thought  most  fortunate  that 
produced  400/.  a  year.  That  was  a  great  income  in  that 
country.     Noi^e  but  the  noblesse  was  ever  heard  of  that  had 
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1,500/.  a  year  there.  No  such  thing  ivas  known  among  tradem 
or  merchants.  If  any  master  and  his  mate  made  such  splendid 
fortunes,  their  names  would  have  resounded  through  Italy  as 
the  rich  of  the  earth ;  and  none  would  visit  that  country  who 
would  not  wish  to  see  them,  and  to  have  letters  of  recommen* 
dation  to  them,  as  eminent  and  distinguished  among  their 
countrymen.  The  cobbler  was  known  in  history,  but  this 
master  and  his  mate  had  neier  been  known  beyond  the  streets 
of  Messina,  till  they  came  to  merit  this  large  compensatioa. 
The  mate  made  nothing  equat  to  2,000/.  sterling  a  year ;  this 
was  his  own  story.  The  captain,  as  might  be  expected,  had 
still  more ;  he  had  more  than  2/I00/.  sterling  a  year,  besides 
having  every  expense  of  travelling,  livins,  and  perhaps  cloth- 
ing, paid.  This  too  was  given  m  addition  to  the  profits  of 
his  ship,  which  was  all  the  time  sailiing  and  earning  trade,  and 
in  addition  to  the  profits  of  the  cargo.  Yet  it  was  only  a*ctlii|^ 
pensation.  The  captain  was  paid  all  this  money  as  compen- 
sation, not  as  recompense !  Thi»  master  had  had  a  quarrel 
connected  with  his  testimony.  He  told  vnth  some  ntnveii 
that  himself,  his  mate,  and  twenty*two  men,  had  been  en- 
gaged, including  profits,  expenses,  and  trade,  for  one-fourth 
less  than  he  now  received  for  coming  over  to  swear  upon  this 
occasion  against  the  royal  personage  whom  he  had  then  served. 
But  he  added,  that  when  royal  persons  made  engagements 
with  him,  the  uncertain  profits  were  greater  than  the  certain 
contracts.  This  was  a  great  truth,  well  known  to  many  there, 
that  something  certam  was  often  stipulated,  but  that  still  more 
was  often  given  as  honorary  and  voluntary  compensation.  The 
master  was  not,  therefore,  to  think  bis  compensation  limited 
here  to  2,400/.  a  year.  If  one  royal  person  gave  him  so  much, 
and  if  that  was  nothing  compared'  to  the  uncertain  allowances 
to  be  made  to  him,  how  much  less  would  her  illustrious  hns*- 
band  and  his  servants  be  limited  to  2,400/.  a  year,  if  he  pleased 
them — if  he  fully  made  out  the  case — if  the  case  should  come 
well  through  his  hands,  and  no  accident  befell  him  in  giving  ^ 
his  testimony.  If  he  should  succeed  in  this,  he  must  get  what 
would  make  a  mere  joke  of  the  2,400/.  a  year. 

''  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  mentioned  the  inducement  of 
reward,  but  there  wa^  another  inducement.  Was  there  no 
spite  entertained  towards  any  of  the  parties?  The  whole  of  his 
testimony  was  bottomed  in  revenge.  lie  had  distinctly  sworn 
that  he  had 'had  a  quarrel  with  Pergami,  whose  business  it 
had  been,  as  chamberlain,  to  pay  money  for  her  miyestyi  and 
that  he  had  complained  to  his  own  ambassador  of  being  de« 
pri  ed  of  1 ,300/.  This  was  prbved  from  the  witness's  own 
mouth.    This  appeared  in  pages  134  and  135  of  the  evidence. 
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In  consequence  of  this  complaint  to  Count  Ludolph,  this  wit- 
ness, Gargiuloi  became  known  to  the  English  government. 
The  only  means  they  had  bad  of  knowing  his  name  and  place 
of  abode  was  hia  complaint  against  the  queen,  and  his  claim  of 
lydOO/.  In  the  Minutes  it  was  stated,  *  I  have  received  no- 
thing :  nay,  my  minister  and  the  Colonel  to  whom  i  have  men* 
troned  it,  told  me  that  they  knew  nothing,  and  that  I  might  go 
to  London,  and  then  might  see  upon  this  particular.'  He 
now  came  to  London  to  see  into  it,  and  he  would  not  see  the 
less  clearly  that  his  evidence  was  of  use.  There  were  other 
matters  in  this  witness's  testimony  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  ' 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  thought  that  the  Prbcess  of  Wales, 
stooping  on  a  bed  in  a  vessel  with  her  arm  round  a  gentle- 
man,  and  from  time  to  time  kissing  him,  not  a  very  ordinary 
sight  even  for  nautical  men,  nor  such  a  sight  as  they  could  for- 
mat)*) I  Yet  the  master  and ,  his  mate  forgot,  or  differed  most 
materially  in  the  history  of  this  matter.  The  mate  said,  he 
bad  seen  the  queen  sitting  on  P^gami^'s  knee  near  to  the  main- 
mast. He  (Mr.  Brougham)  stated  this  minutely,  because  the 
mate  considered  it  im|>ortant.  The  mate  meant  to  say  that 
his  evidence  was  given  with  particular  accuracy,  if  not  correct- 
ness. Yet  be  said  it  was  not  on  a  gun  that  the  queen  sat  on 
Pergami's  knee.  14  ot  one  word  did  he  say  about  kissing  and 
aimikr  fiacts,  the  most  important  of  all.  Their  lordships 
wonld,  therefore,  conclude  with  him  that  they  did  not  happen. 
The  captain,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  it  was  on  a  gun, 
and  not  at  the  mainmast,  that  the  queen  sat  on  PergamPs 
knee.  But  did  they  speak  to  the  same  time  ?  Yes,  for  tiie 
captain  said  the  mate  saw  it  at  the  same  time.  The  mate, 
however,  had  not  seen  it;  and  his  learned  ffiends  had  not 
dared  to  ask  him  any  questions  respecting  it,  because  the  cap- 
tab  had  not  had  time  to  be  trained  sufficiently. 

'*  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  merely  mentioned  these  circum« 
stances,  to  show  that  the  story  could  not  be  true,  because,  if 
it  were,  such  differences  would  be  impossible.  Yet  those 
pure,  fastidious,  and  good  scrupulous  witnesses,  from  places 
chaste  and  sacred  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall — from 
Measitta  and  Napiesr-displayed  a  nicety  of  moral  caution  that 
was  exceedingly  exemplary.  The  captain,  because  the  queen 
was  seen  leaning  over  Pergami  without  touching  him,  desired 
the  mate  to  go  away,  because,  onaccountof  their  relation  as 
master  and  mate,  he  was  bound  to  protect  his  morals,  and  also 
because  the  ties  of  blood  imposed  a  responsibility  upon  his 
'  conscience.  Therefore  he  would  not  let  bis  mate  be  near  that 
fMurt  of  the  ship^  He  never  said  that  the  queen  wished  him  to 
withdraw,  or  that  there  had  been  any  order  from   Pergami } 
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the  guilty  pair  cared  not  who  saw  them ;  but  the  Tirtuotts 
Gargiuloy  reviving,  in  the  modem  Mediterranean,  a  nicer 
sense  of  purity  than  the  ancient  ocean  there  had  ever  seen, 
would  not  allow  his  relation  to  view  such  a  pair ;  for,  when 
they  were  so  near,  they  might  touch,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  mate  Paturzo.  There  might  be  those  who  believed  all 
this ;  he  could  not  account  for  the  belief  of  some ;  but  if  there 
were  not  another  thing  to  be  objected  to  Gargiulo  and  his 
mate,  this  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  testimony  was  not 
true.  This  was  all  invented,  or  a  fabricated  and  gross  false- 
hood. The  captain  meant  to  improve  the  case,  to  take  in 
cautious  minds ;  perhaps  to  increase  his  claim  to  enlarge  the 
uncertainties,  which  with  royalty  were  greater  than  certamties ; 
to  improve  his  chance  of  obtaining  the  1,300/.  for  which  he 
had  come  over  to  this  country.  But  one  more  statement  of 
this  witness  he  would  mention,  and  then  he  should  be  done. 
He  held  up  these  witnesses  as  models  of  perfect  art,  as  well* 
finished  examples  of  their  kind,  as  the  best  paid,  and  altogether 
such  as  ought  to  be  esteemed  very  crack  specimens,  displaying 
zeal  in  proportion  to  the  much  they  had  received,  and  the 
more  they  expected.  But  happily  there  were  limits  to  this, 
lart,  as  to  all  human  arts ;  and  if  there  were  not,  God  pity 
the  ipnocent  against  whom  this  tRi^ty  art  might  be  di- 
rected. 

''It  was  found  here  that  tlie  accomplished  swearers  could 
not  make  their  testimonies  tally  without  communication,  after 
the  first  had  gone  through  his  examination,  and  before  the  other 
was  begun  to  be  examined.  But  the  master  and  mate  were 
evidently  descendants,  lineal  descendants,  of  the  doctors  of 
Bologna.  They  were  afraid  to  have  it  thought  that  the;  had 
spoken  together  on  the  subject  of  their  evidence.  They  were 
living  together,  lodged  together  in  the  same  magazine,  break- 
fasted together  that  very  morning;  yet,  with  alltliis,  from  a 
degree  of  care  that  would  do  honour  to  the  nearest  relations^ 
and  which  he  wished  all  relations  observed,  thej  never  en- 
tered on  this  subject,  and  that  a  subject  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  every  mind  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  not  peculiar 
to  them,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  stated  was  peculiar. 
'  1  am  not  the  man  to  speak  of  such  a  subject,'  replied  the 
captain.  Why?  *  It  would  not  be  decent;  it  would  not  be 
fitting  that  I  should  say  any  thing  out  of  doors  qi  what  I  have 
been  asked  here.'  *  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  mate  of  it  ?' — 
'  O  never,  never.'  '  Did  youngree  that  you  should  not  speaks 
of  it  ?  Did  you  determine  that  you  should  not  say  any  thing  of 
it,  and  agre^  thus  ?-*^  You  and  I  coming  here  upon  one  sub- 
ject must  not  naention^hat  subject  the  one  to  the  other.'    He 
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(Mr.  Brougham)  knew  not  whether  the  witness  had  understood 
this  question^  but  his  answer  had  been  '  Yes.' 

**  One  general  remark  upon  this  point  yielded  much  9ati«- 
faction  and  consolation.  Whatever  injury  this  inquiry  might  do 
to  the  highest  and  most  illustrious  persons,  whatever  mischief 
to  the  conduct  and  good  case  of  social  life  might  arise  for 
some  time  to  come  from  the  details  brought  forward,  one  spot, 
one  little  land  of  Goshen,  Was  sacred  and  pure  firom  conta- 
ruination.  From  all  the  impurities  which  offended  the  deli- 
cate— alarmed  monarchs— and  went  so  well  nigh  to  contami- 
nate the  morals  of  the  nation,  one  spot  was  safe ;  arid,  strange 
to  tell,  that  spot  was  no  other  than  Cotton-jprarden,  in  this  very 
vicinity.  Let  no  person  suppose  that  the  danger  was  so  great 
as  it  had  been  represented,  or  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  the  island  was  flooded  with  impurity  and  inde- 
cency; for  Cotton-garden  was  pure  and  uncontaminated. 
Of  all  the  unclean  horrors  which  had  been  conjured  up,  it 
turned  out  that  not  one  whisper  was  heard  in  Cotton-garden. 
There  not  a  word  was  spoken,  even  remotely  connected  with 
a  matter  which  so  much  vitiated  the  mind,  and  which  de- 
based, he  would  say,  the  reputation  of  this  country.  If  their 
lordships  chose  to  believe  this,  far  was  it  from  him  to  interrupt 
a  delusion  so  pleasing  fWHras  delightful  for  the  mind  to  repose 
on  such  a  spot.  If  they  disbelieved  it,  they  must  believe 
something  else,  and  that  was— that  all  the  witnesses  in  this 
dcp6t  were  perjured  again  ^d  again. 

'*  The  course  of  his  observations  had  now  brought  him  to 
some  personages,  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  captain 
and  mate,  however  pompQUsly  introduced  by^he  Solicitor-geJ- 
neral — he  meant  Demont  and  Sacchi.  He  trusted  that  he 
should  be  excused  for  coupling  them,  united  as  they  seemed 
to  be  by  the  closest  ties,  and  resembling  each  other  a$  they  did 
in  some  of  the  most  material  particulars  of  their  history.  Both 
had  lived  under  the  roof  of  the  queen— both  had  enjoyed  her 
bounty — ^both  had  been  reluctantly  dismissed,  and  both  had 
solicited  to  be  taken  back  into  place  and  favour.  The  bonds 
that  originally  united  them  had  subsequently  continued — they 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy,  not  less  in  their  native 
mountains  of  Switzerland  than  in  England;  they  had  re- 
mained here  nearly  for  the  same  period  of  time,  above  twelve 
months,  and  those  months  had  been  occupied  by  them  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  service  of  their  em^ 
ployers,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  classic  writers  of  our 
island,  through  an  accurate  study  of  our  language.  Inciden- 
tally this  gave  them  a  great  advantage — only  incidentally-— 
for^    modestly,  they  did  not  brag    of  their  proficiency,  but 
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availed  thatnsdves  qf  the  asaiataQce  of  an  interprelery  wfaick 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  preparing  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion they  had  understoody  While  the  interpreter  ^^as  furnishing 
them  with  a  needless  translation.  The  other  points  of  re^ 
semblance  were  many,  and  he.  would  not  further  dwell  upon 
Ihem  in  particular,  because  they  would  be  illusthited  as  he 
proceeded.  He  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  their, 
lordships  of  what  sort  of  person  Mademoiselle  Demont  de- 
scribed herself  to  be,  because  it  signified  very  little  jwhat  he 
ahould  be  able  to  .prove  her,  compared  with  what  she  had 
proved  herself.  He  would  take  her  own  account,  and  he 
could  hardly  wish  for  more,  though  she  might  well  wish  it  less, 
with  the  most  ordinsiry  regard  for  her  own  safety,  not  to  men- 
tion the  S40ctity  of  truth.  She  was  a  person  of  a  romantic 
^sposiuon,  naturally  implanted,  and  certainly  improved  by 
her  practice  in  the  world.  She  was  an  enemy  to  marriage,  as 
she  stated  in  her  letters,  and  did  not  like  mankind  in  the  ab-  ^ 
ttracty  whatever  she  might  do  in  the  particular — arnica  omnibus 
quamUbet  inimica  perhaps  she  might  turn  out  to  be  in  the  end. 
However,  she  hated  Q^imkind  in  the  abstract,  only  making  an 
exception  in  favour  of  such  a  near  friend  as  Sacchi,  w<bom  she 
dignified  by  the  title  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  though  he,  un- 
grateful man,  would  not  return  the  compliment  by  acknow- 
ledging her  to  be  a  countess.  Marriage,  she  said,  she  did  not 
like — ^she  loved  liberty,  **  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  li- 
berty,"— ^nd  in  pursuit  of  her  among  her  native  hills  their 
lordships  would  not  fail  to  see  into  what  company  she  had 
fallen.  Were  these  to  be  reckoned  a^ioag  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  lady  I  By  nq  means ;  she  was  the  most  perfect 
specimen,  the  most  finished  model,  of  a  waiting-maid,  the. 
world  had  ever  seen ;  none  of  her  own  writers,  and  none  of 
ours*  whom,  no  doubt,  she  had  studied,  had  given  such  a  pat- 
tern for  imitation  ; '  Moli^re,  Le  Sage,  Con^reve,  and  Gibber, 
had  all  fallen  far  short  of  this  admirable  original.  He  did  not 
mean  that  all  her  qualifications  had  been  developed  at  once ; 
some  of  them  had  gradually  made  their  appearance  under  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Williams,  when  she  showed  that  her 
education  had  done  honour  to  her  natural  abilities ;  she  ha4 
shown  that  she  was  gifted  with  great  circumspection;  that  she 
possessed  much  readiness  in  adjusting  one  part  of  her  evidence 
with  another ;  and  gi'eat  skill,  if  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  al- 
lowed it,  in  blinding  and  deluding  her  hearers.  She  evinced 
not  a  little  readiness  in  reconciling  the  story  she  had  told  with 
the  contents  of  the  letters  produced,  which  letters  she  had  not 
forgotten,  tiiougb  she  did  not  know  that  they  were  still  in  ex- 
istence to  be  produced  against  hcR     Had  she  been  aware  o( 
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their  preservation,  and  had  her  patrons  Known  their  contents, 
their  lordships  would  never  have  heard  of  her :  she  wonld 
never  have  been  produced  as  a  witness,  bat  would  have  been  ' 
shipped  off  as  many  others  had  been,  like  so  much  fresh 
meat  or  live  lumber  for  their  native  country.  But  her  con-» 
stant  mode  was  to  deal  in  doubk  entendres;  Sacchi  did  the 
same,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  they  really 
meant;  to  tbem  indeed  might  be  applied  what  formerly 
had  been  said  of  the  Greeks — Tribuo  iilis  Htteras,  do  mutia^ 
mm  arihtm  disdplinam^  non  adimo  semumis  lepofem,  inferno- 
rum  acumen,  dicendi  copiam :  denique  etiam^  siqua  sibt  alia 
sumuni,  non  repugno :  testimoniorum  religionem,  etjidem  ntm- 
quam  ista  natto  coluit :  iotiusque  hujusce  ret  qtuz  sit  vis,  qua 
auctoritas,  quod  pondus,  ignorant.*  But  the  candour  of  l)e* 
mont  had  been  praised,  and  why  ?  Because  she  admitted'that 
she  was  turned  away  for  a  story  which  proved  to  be  false.  He 
had  heard  her  applauded  for  other  things,  and  especially  where 
she  said  that  she  was  sincere  in  some  of  the  applauses  *  she 
bestowed  upon  the  queen.  In  the  same  way  she  had  been 
asked— ^  whether  she  had  not  been  in  want  of  money  ?    Never.' 

*  Did  you  not  write  to  your  sister  that  you  were  in  want  of 
money  P  That  may  be  so  ;  but  if  it  were  it  was  not  true.' 
This,  was  called  candour,  and  though  in  rerum  naturi 
there  might  be  no  connexion  between  truth  and  her  state- 
ments, and  though  a  thing's  being  false  did  not  prevent  her 
either  ftom  writing  or  speaking  it,  yet  to  his  no  small  asto- 
nishment he  had  heard  her  evidence  praised  for  its  iaimess  by 
persons  of  moderate  abilities. 

''  He  need  hardly  remind  their  lordships,  or  indeed  any 
man  whose  capacity  was  above  that  of  the  brute  animals  he 
abused  by  using,  what  utter  nonsense  those  talked  who  ap* 
plauded  the  evidence  of  this  witness  for  its  candour.  De 
Mont  asserted  that  she  was  insincere — she  allowed  that  she 
had  told  numerous  falsehoods ;  and  what  praise  was  due  to 
that  ingenuousness  with  which  she  told  the  house  that  she 
dealt  wholesale  in  untruth,  and  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  a  syllable  that  fell  from  her  lips  ?  Yet,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  persons,  so  captivating,  so  seductive,  a  blandishment 
was  this,  that  it  blinded  her  judges  to  her  faults,  and  opened 
their  ears  to  all  the  tales  of  so  accomplished  and  ingenuous  a  liar. 
In  any  body  but  a  witness  candour  might  be  approved;  but  here « 

*  Pure,  dear,  innocentx Swiss  Shepherdess,  how  ingenuous  thou 
art !'  was  the  cry,  and  immediately  all  that  she  uttered  was  to 
be  believed.  Certainly  the  strangest  of  all  reasons  for  giving 
credit  to  a  witness  was,  to  cite  her  candonr  in  admitting  tiiat  in 
no  respect  she  deserved  it.    Look  at  her  letters  and  at  the  ex 
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planatknis  she  had  oflFered  of  them.  He  would  not  go  through 
the  detaiUi  but  every  man  must  be  convinced  that  those  ei- 
planations  were  impossible :  they  did  not  in  anj  respect  tally 
with  what  appeared  in  black  and  white — ^her  gloss  did  not  suit 
her  t^it :  they  were  wholly  inconsistent,  and  the  clear  contents 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  document  showed  that  what  she 
'  was  stating  was  untrue. 

**  The  letters  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  quite  iutelli- 
gible,  and  her  key  did  not  fit  her  cipher  :  the  matter  only  be- 
came doubtful  as  she  enveloped  it  in  falsehood  by  the  inven* 
tions  of  the  moment,  by  her  extempore  endeavours  to  get  rid  of 
the  indisputable  meaning  of  her  own  hand-writiug.  A  plain 
honest  witness  would  know  how  to  deal  with  these  things, 
and  wb'ild  not  entangle  himself  in  the  miserable  webs  of  diis 
dirty-working  creature.  .  The  sense  of  the  letters  was  plain 
and  obvious,  and  he  prayed  to  God  that  their  lordships  might 
so  believe  it,  and  might  not  stand  a  solitary  exception  to  the 
conviction  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
believe  that  this  woman  was  sincere  in  her  praises  of  the  queen ; 
that  she  spoke  in  her  letters  the  language  of  her  heart,  and 
that  her  notions  had  only  been  changed  as  her  mind  became 
corrupted,  when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  other  conspi- 
rators  against  her  illustrious  mistress. 

"  Another  feature  of  this  lady's  character  he  had  nearly^ 
forgotten — her  affection  for  her  sisters.  The  principle  of  her 
conduct,  if  she  were  believed,  had  been  anxiety  on  this  account : 
yet,  bow  had  she  pjoceeded  f  She  had  done  her  utmost  to 
secure  one  of  these  innocents,  of  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen,^ in  a  house  which,  if  her  story  were  now  credited,  instead 
of  being  called  a  palace,  deserved  only  the  name  of  a  brotheU 
Yet  she  had  been  content  herself  to  submit  to  the  contamination, 
because  the  mercenary  Swiss  described  bersetf  as  setting  the 
profits  of  her  place  against  its  disgrace,,  as  the  Roman  emperor 
did  the  money  he  obtained  from  a  filthy  imposition.  She  al- 
lowed that  it  was  worse  than  an  ordinary  brpthel,  yet  one  of 
her  sisters  of  fifteen,  and  the  other  of  seventeen,  whom  she 
lovci  so  dearly^  were  both  to  be  introduced  into  it  in  credi- 
table and  comfortable  situations.  Such  was  De  Mont  by  her 
own  account ;  but  who  would  believe  her  so  bad  i  No  woman 
could  be  so  bad ;  yet  she  insisted  that  she  was,  because  her 
own  letters  were  produced  against  her.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  she  had  given  her  evidence  in  utter  ignorance  that  ^er 
hand-writing  could  be  brought  forward  iu  contradiction.  In 
referring  to  the  evidence  of  Saccfai,  there  was  one  very  pleasing 
symptom  well  deserving  notice :  it  was  connected  with  the 
reception  it  had  obtaiaed,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  a  false 
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estimation  had  been  endeavoured  to  be  given  to  it.  It  showed 
how  the  age  M-as  improving — ^how  it  was  rising  above  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  a  few  years  ago,  against  the  French  and  their 
leader.  He  remembered  the  day  when  few  persons-  wonM 
have  ventured  to  being  forward  a  principal  witness  in  any  case, 
much  less  in  one  of  tUs  delicate  nature,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
of  Buonaparte,  who  had  served  during  many  campaigns  with 
him,  and  who  had  been  promoted  by  that  Corsican  usurper — 
that  revolutionary  adventurer — that  tyrannical  chief:  then  a 
French  hussar  would  have  almost  been  considered  another 
name  for  every  thing  that  was  profligate  and  abandoned.  How- 
ever, against  the  queen  of  England  he  was  thought  a  witness 
good  enough  *  and,  coming  to  England,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  character  of  a  gentleman :  and  he  that  had  been  once  a 
common  soldier  in  the  French  army^  and  afterwards  a  courier 
in  the  service  of  the  queen,  was  brought  forward  as  a  person 
on  whose  testimony  the  utmost  reliance  might  be  reposed.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  did  not  object  to  him  that  he  had  been  a 
soldier,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  that  the  Italians  in  the 
French  army,  and  especially  those  from  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  usually  the  most  scrupulous  of  mankind.  Sacchi,  too, 
dealt  in  Wis'doiible  entendres ;  besides  he  had  gone  by  three 
whole  names  and  a  diminutive;  two  of  them  were  known,  and 
one  yet  unknown,  but  by  three  names  aiid  a  half  bad  he  gone. 
When  he  came  into  this  country,  and  was  within  the  four  seas 
with  De  Mont,  he  began  his  double  entendres,  and  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  one  any  more  than  with  one  name :  he  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  dealing  in  double  entendres ;  and  accordingly 
his  first  was,  that  he  had  come  here  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish 
family  ;  his  second  regarded  a  law-suit,  which  had  occasioned 
hi^  visit  to  England.  He  stoutly  denied,  however^  that  he 
received  any  pay  from  his  present  employers ;  yet  having  been 
very  unwillingly  turned  away  by  the  queen  from  the  low  office 
of  a  courier  or  equerry,  he  came  to  England,  and  lived  like  a 
gentleman  of  fortune.  He  resembled  De  Mont  in  another 
respect — they  both  showed  the  same  want  of  connexion  be- 
tween their  speaking  and  writing.  He  was  asked  how  much 
money  he  had  had  at  his  banker's  at  Lausanne,  and  he  an- 
swered fifty  Napoleons.  '  Had  you  never  any  more  ? — Po- 
sitively not.*  He  was  then  asked  whether  he  had  never  said 
that  he  had  had  more  f  What  would  have  been  the  natural 
answer,  if  any  man  had  ventured  to  put  such  a  question  to  one 
of  their  lordships  ?  What  would  have  been  the  reply  ?  'Cer- 
tainly not ;'  because  it  had  already  been  stated  that  no  more 
than  fifty  Napoleons  were,  in  fact,  at  the  banker's. 

''  A  letter  was  then  shown  to  the  witness,  and  he  was  asked, 
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wbetber  he  had  erer  said  (for  he,  Mr.  Broughaiifi,  was  net 
allcmed  to  ask,  whether  he  had  ever  represented)  that  he  had 
been  in  a  miserable  situation,  and  bad  taxed  himself  with 
ingratitude,  and  wished  to   be  restored  to  favour.     He  an- 

*  Bwered,  Never ;  and  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  destitute 
situation.  The  next  question  was,  *  Were  you  ever  io  a  sittr^ 
ation  to  require  compassion  ?— Never.'  '  Did  you  ever  ask 
any  body  to  take  cojnpassion  on  your  situation  ?-~That  nmy 
*e  so.'  *  Are  these  letters  your  hano-writing  ? — Yes/  Whch 
the  letters  were  Fead,  it  appeared  in  the  plainest  terms,  that 
hm  bad  taxed  himself  with  ingratitude ;  and  yet  this  honest 
man,  this  soldier  of  Buonaparte,  sheltered  himself  under  the 
word  *  say' — and  because  he  had  only  written  that  he  was  in 
a  distressed  situation,  he  swore  that  he  had  never  said  it. 
Would  aivy  honest  mao  think,  that  such  ft  pitifnl  quibble 
srould  avail  him  under  such  circumstances?  But  their  lord- 
ships would  remember  what  passed  afterwards ;  for  he  now 
came  to  a  providential  accident,  if  he  might  use  such  con- 
Jtradictory  terms  in  compliance  with  the  common  understand- 
ing of  them.  He  now  came  to  an  accident,  which  he  called 
a  providence  in  favour  of  innocence,  which  was  always  the 
4:are  of  Providence.  Sacchi  was  asked — '  Why  did  you 
change  your  fiame  V  and  he  replied — *  On  account  of  the  tn- 
innlt  which  happened,  and  which  made  me  know  I  should  run 

•  a  risk.'  '  When  did  you  change  your  name  V  The  answer 
well  deserved  observation.  '  A  year  ago.'  When  he  gave 
his  first  reply,  he  did  not  recollect  that  the  tumult  at  Dover 
took- place  in  1820,  and  that  he  changed  his  name  in  July, 
lSl9y  before  he  came  to  this  country.  This  was  a  provi- 
dential circumstance,  by  which  conspiracies  were  detected, 
add  without  which  every  one  of  their  lordships  might  be  a 
ivictim  to-morrow.  He  called  upon  the  house  to  give  due 
weight  to  this  observation,  and  to  mark  how  it  was  borne  out 
by  the  evidence.  The  Attorney-general,  very  judiciously. 
seeiog  its  consequences,  did  not  pursue  this  inquiry;  but 
some  of  thm  lordships  continued  it :  and  thus  a  perfect  pic- 
ture was  drawn  of  ti  sfaufBing  witness,  prevaricating  and  beat- 
ing about  the  bash,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  consequence)! 
of  an  nnlucky  slip,  by  which  the  whole  credit  of  his  testimony 
wjis  overdkrovm. 

♦'  The  confusion,  the  embarrassment,  the  perplexity  of  Sacchi 
on  this  occasion  could  not  have  be^n  forgotten.  He  was  asked 
at  what  time  he  had  changed  bis  name  i  He  answered,  '  Four  or 
6ve  days  before  I  set  out  for  En^-iid.'  *  When  was  tliat  ?— In 
the  month  of  July,  last  year.**  ^  What  was  your  motive  for 
taking  that  name  at  that  time,  at  Paris  ?— To  shelter  mys^y 
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against  any  inconvenience  that  might  happen.'  *  What  tumuk 
had  taken  place  at  that  time,  to  induce  you  to  chan^  your 
name  ? — I  was  warned^  that  die  witnesses  against  the  queen 
might  run  some  risk,  if  they  were  known/  ^  Had  you- been 
informed  that  they  had  actually  run  any  risk  i — ^They  had  not 
run  any  risk  then/  An  opportunity  was  now  afforded,  of 
which  any  honest  witness  would  have  availed  himself,  of  eX" 
plaining  the  whole  fact,  for  his  former  question  and  answer 
upon  this  point  were  read  oter  to  him.  Sacchi,  howevier,  had 
only  involved  himself  in  new  difficulties,  in  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  those  he  had  already  encountered;  he^stated,  mat, 
while  at  Paris,'  a  gentleman  camci  accpmpanied  by  Krouse, 
and  told  him,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  change 
his  name,  because  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  come  to 
England  in  his  own.  '  Did  he  tell  you  that  any  tumult  had 
taken  place  ? — He  told  me  some  tumult,  some  disorder/  '  On 
what  occasion  did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  place  ?-— He 
told  me  nothing  else/  Being  further  pressed  upon  this 
point,  be  had  resorted  to  the  invariable  expedient  of  witnesses, 
when  driven  into  a  comer,  .by  stating,  '  I  have  repeated  what 
that  gentlemaii  told  me/  He  (Mr.  Br€^ugham)'ciouH  not 
deny  what  Sacchi  might  have  imagined  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
it  was  as  impossijble  that  any  gentleman,  known  or  unknown, 
could  at  that  period  have  given  him  this  information,  as  that 
any  man  should,  by  chance,  have  written  the  Iliad.  He  was 
a^d  that  their  lordships  did  not  feel  this  point  with  the 
force  it  deserved ;  of  course,  at  the  present  moment,  every 
body  talked  of  tumults  at  home,  on  me  arrival  of  witni^ses 
against  the  queen;  but  going*  back  ^o  «fuly,  1819>  when 
Sacchi  first  changed  bis  name,  what  inai),  in  his  most  fimci- 
ful  mood,  eyer  dreamt  ti^at  3uch  a  tumult  would  occur  in 
}8dO?  Iiffact,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  invention 
by  ttie  witness  to  cover  his  retreat  from  a  position  in  which 
he  had  been  unwarily  entrapped.  It  was  only  by  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  that  perjuries  were  detected :  and  this 
led  him  to  remark,  that  if  witnesses  were  convicted  of  untrue 
swearing  on  collateral  points,  how  trivial  soeVer  they  might 
be,  it  put  an  end  to  all  their  credibility  in  the  main  fact»  of 
the  conspiracy.  Ope  of  th^se  main  facts,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  evidence  of  Sacchi,  and  Rastelli,  another  discharged  cou- 
rier,  was  of  a  nature  so  disgusting'  and  offensive,  that  he  felt 
it  difficult  even  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Did 
their  lordships  think  it  very  likely  that  any  woman"— he  might 
almost  say  the  most  miserable  prostitute  discharged  from 
Bridewell — would  commit,  in  the  face  of  open  day,  what  had 
been  charged  against  the  queen  by  Bastellif     Would  they, 
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beKeve,  tbat  with  the  knowledge  that  3  courier^ was  travelling 
by  the  tide  of  a  carriage,  the  blinijls  of  which  might  be  raLseij, 
the  queen  would  run  the  ii3k  of  blasting  her  chfiracfeery  even 
ammig  the  most  abandoned  of  her  9e%-  bv  going  to  sleep  in 
the  position  described  by  Sacchi,  as  tbat  io  which  he  liact 
discovered«the  princess  and  her  chamberlain  ?  But  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  house  must  be  stretched  yet  many  degrees ;  for 
if  it  could  persuade  itself  that  this  had  happened  once,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  what  Sacchi  had  sworn  he  had  been  iqi 
the  constant  habit  of  seeing  again  and  again. 

''  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  appealed  to  their  lordships,  whether 
this  story  had  the  smallest  appearance  of  probability ;  whe- 
ther»  unless  the  parties  were  absolutely  insane,  such  conduct 
could  be  accounted  fon  Ue  was  now  saying  nothing  of  the 
physical  impossibility  of  the  thing,  at  a  time  when  the  carriage 
was  travelling  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  over 
auch  roads  as  are  found  in  that  part  of  Italy,  with  their  hands 
placed  across  each  other,  while  the  parties  were  both  fast 
asleep,  apd,  of  course,  without  any  power  over  their  limbs. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  would  require  the  evidence  of  plii- 
lesophers,  who  had  witnessed  an  experiment  so  new  and  so. 
strange.  T^he  witness  had  not  ventured  upon  any  description 
of  the  carriage,  excepting  that  it  had  curtains:  but  what 
would  their  lordships  say,  if  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been- 
an  Enslish  carriage,  with  glass  and  spring  blinds  i  Wh^t,  if 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  showed,  that  the  blinds  could  not  be 
« raised  without  opening  t)ie  door  to  get  at  the  sprigs  upon 
the  inside^  and  still  more,  what,  if  he  should  prove  tbat  Sac- 
chi was  not  tlie  courier  who  went  on  that  journey  ?  He  did  net 
say  that  it  wai  necessary  for  him  to  prove  this ;  on  the  coh- 
trary,  he  denied  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  Why  had 
Dot  the  other  side  established  their  case ;  and  if  cast-off  ser- 
vants would  net  afford  them  a  sufficient  evidence,  why  had 
they  not  resorted  to  those  still  in  attendance  upon  her  ma- 
jesty? 

''  He  again  entreated  their  lordships  to  remember — for  it 
was  a  cardinal  point,  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten— ihat  an 
accuser  was  not  relieved  from  producing  sufficient  evidence, 
because  good  witnesses  were  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
accused.  He  had  no  right  to  call  upon  ^  the  accused  to  pro- 
duce those  witnesses ;  for  it  was  the  business  of  the  accuser 
to  establish  guilt,  by  all  the  evidence  he  could  produce^ 
But  was  there  any  other  person  in  the  carriage  f  "  Noh  mi 
ricordo'*  was  the  answer  of  Sacchi,  adopting  the  language  of 
the  celebrated  Majocchi :  and  this  question  was  not  put  to 
him  by  surprise,  nor  was  it  a  point  tbat  might  liave  escaped 
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1)18  memory.  It  was  a  thmg  he  could  not  liav«  forgotten  Ke 
n  ust  have  made  the  ob8ervati6n,  whether  there  was  any  other 
pt  rson  present,  while  the  queen  and  her  chamberlain  were 
]}ing  t'lere  exposed.  In  the  next  place,  after  a  person  had 
V  itnessed  such  a  scene,  was  it  likely,  that  from  that  moment 
his  lips  should  be  hermetically  sealed? — that  he  should  never 
iven  whisper  it  to  any  person  ?— that  he  should  never  dream 
of  confiding  it  to. the  wiUiog  ear  of  the  gentle,  romantie, 
end  sympathetic  Demoot  i  He  had  long  enioyed  a  soft  inter- 
course with  her,  both  here  and  abroad !  and,  if  he  never  whis- 
pered it  to  her,  it '  no  doubt  arose  from  that  extreme  delicacy 
which  prevailed  between  them,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  re- 
gions less  pure  auo  refined.  When  the  question  was  put  to 
him,  whether  he  had  not  related  it  to  any  one,  he  pursued 
t(  at  course  which  he  thought  most  safe  and  best  calcu«ated  to 
s<  reen  him  from  contradiction : — *  I  told  it  to  people,'  said 
he,  '  but  1  cannot  recollect  any  one  to  whom  I  told  it.'  Did 
nc  t  any  man  perceive,  that  if  such  a  thing  had  passed,  and  he 
hi^d  been  an  eye-witnesb  of  it,  and  had  afterwards  related  it 
to  any  one,  the  witness  could  not  have  failed  to  recollect  to 
whom  he  had  so  told  it  i  He  had  now  come  to  Kress's  story 
of  what  happened  at  Carlsruhe/'    ' 

Earl  Crrey  here  interposed,  observing,  that  four  o'clock,  the 
hour  appointed  for  adjourning,  had  arrived. 

llie  £arl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  if  an  extension  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  conclusion,  the 
house  would  probably  not  object  to  proceeding. 

I'he  Lord-Chancellor  added,   that  it  would  be  «mpos«ble 

'  for  coimsel  to  do  justice  to  the  r»«e,   if  they  were  limited 

within   any  specified  time.     He  tluaight  it  much  better  that 

the  house  should  adjourn  till  to-morrow. — ^Adjourned  at  four 

o'clock. 


TWENTY-THIRD  DAY,— WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  4. 

"^^  On  the  formation  of  the  court,  and  cotmsel  appearing  at 
the  bar,  the  Lord- Chancellor  desired  the  queen's  Attorney- 
general  to  proceed  with  his  address. 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed  his  speech.  *^  It  was  most  ex- 
traordinary," he  observed,  ''  that  with  no  want  of  care  in  get- 
ting up  the  case,  and  no  want  of  sagacity  in  its  preparation—* 
for  great  display  of  skill  and  management  appeared  in  all  its 
parts — that  with  boundless  resources  to  bring  into  play,  those 
who  conducted  it  had  chosen  to  select  tbeir  testimony  almost 
exclusively  from  one  division  of  Europe*     This  was  evident 
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>Q  merely  reading  die  names  of  the  witnesaea ;  anH  it  certainly 
argued  a  great  ^ant  ef  the  required  Ulent  in  other  <5ountrie9, 
when  those  who  had  to  look  for  qualified  persons  confined 
themselves  so  closel j  to  one.  Why  such  *jinfaimess  to  differ* 
ant  states,  and  such  a  contrast  between  the  number  from  Italy 
and  lather  countries  ?  The  whole  of  the  Italian  states  appeared 
to  be  fully  represented  by  deputies  of  the  lower  orders,  it  was 
true,  or  rather  of  the  lowest.  But  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  he 
found  a  lamentable  scarcity.  From  all  the  cantons  of  §wit- 
2erland  onljr  one  deputy  appears— -only  one  nymph  for  the 
whole  HeWetic  confederation.  In  like  manner,  he  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  circles  'of  Germany  were  also  represented 
by  one  person,  and  that  person  was  a  German  chambermaid. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  her  maiesty  had  travelled 
through  so  much  of  that  countiy.  From  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria no  representative  appears ;  and  from  her  majesty's  native 
cfiuntry,  where  she  was  best  known — from  that  country  which 
had  been  her  abiding«place-— there  ^as  also  none ;  from  none 
of  the  states  of  Germany  in  which  her  majesty  had  resided 
did  any  one  appear.  In'  short,  notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  towns  at  which  her  majesty  stopped  in  her  passage 
through  Germany,  only  one  person  had  arrived  from  that  coun- 
tij— namely,  the  amiable  Mrs.  Barbara  Kress,  of  Carlsruhe. 
Whether  she  was  to  be  called  a  chambem&aid,  a  cellar-maid, 
or  a  maid-of-all-work,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  for  there 
was  great  doubt  as  to  her  capacity;  but  as  to  her  character 
there  could  be  no  dbubt  whatever.  She,  however,  was  the 
only  German  witness  in  support  of  the  bill ;  and,  save  and 
except  her  Swiss  colleague,  the  worthy  Miss  Demont,  the 
only  ii]dividual,  not  an  Italian,  whom  tfi^  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  thought  fit  to  bring  forward.  He  begged  their 
pardon,  there  were  tr^n  great  excepuous ;  but  they  were  his 
witnesses,  not  theirsi  and  he  reserved  them  for  the  openiug 
of  his  case. 

**  He  came  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  '  testimony 
of  this  German  chambermaid,  and  here,  as  on  former 
occasions,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  witness  her- 
self for  the  evidence  of  her  qualifications.  Never,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  queen,  did  an  anxiety  to  fabricate  evidence 
pive  rise  'to  so  much  contradiction,  and  so  completely  defeat 
itself.  This  woman  had,  according  to  her  own  statement, 
been  in  the  reputable  and  inexperienced  situation  of  chamber- 
maid of  a  German  inn  from  her  earliest  years.  If  their  lord- 
ships calculated  the  time  from  what  she  had  stated  in  her  de- 
position, they  would  find  that  she  was  just  turned  of  Airteen 
when  she  began  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  chambermaid. 
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*Ia  tracing  her  biography  it  would  be  found  that  she  states  she 
was  then  a  servant  with  somebody,  whose  occupation  she 
shows  no  disposition  to  disclose,  but  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
small  innkeeper.  She  had  afterwards  been  in  other  places, 
though  where  it  was  not  easy  to  discover,  from  the  account 
she  gave  of  herself ;  but  it  was  worth  while  to  consider  the 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  extracting  from  her  any  satis* 
factory  account  of  herself.  She  relates  that  she  had  been  in 
such  and  such  a  place,  with  Mr.  So-and-so — with  a  Mr. 
Merway.  Occasionally,  when  asked  in  what  situation  she 
had  been,  she  answered,  a  servant.  She  tried  to  sink  her 
own  occupation  as  well  as  the  business  of  her  master -;  but» 
when  pressed,  it  finally  turns  out  that,  wherever  she  was, 
exeept  for  a  short  v^hile  when  employed  as  a  laundress  at  the 
palace  of  Baden,  she  had  always  been  a  chambermaid  at  an 
'nn ;  and  that,  however  often  she  changed  her  place,  she 
never  changed  her  station.  But  in  the  progress  of  her  evi- 
dence she  threw  a  little  more  light  on  her  employment,  and 
the  nature  of  her  pretensions.  In  particular,  it  appeared  iu 
what  manner  she  had  been  induced  to  give  evidence,  and  to 
this  he  entreated  their  lordships'  attention,  for,  if  there  was 
a  want  of  witnesses  in  Germany,  it  was  from  no  want  of 
agents  in  that  country.  « 

''  And  here  he  must  observe,  that  if  there  should  prove  to  be 
any  fatal  defect  in  tlie  case,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  viit- 
nesses  and  their  testimony,  and  not  to  want  of .  diligence  in 
the  agents.  It  wonld  be  found  that,  in  Germany,  the  agents 
had  pursued  the  system  regularly  acted  upon,  with  the  usual 
activity  and  with  the  command  of  the  usual  Vesources.  What- 
ever mortification  he  might  feel  on  recollecting  that  English- 
men had  been  employed  in  the  odious  transactions  of  the 
Milan  commission,  it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that  they 
had  not  gone  the  length  of  the  Geripap  agents,  who  had 
indeed  far  outstripped  his  own  countrymen  in  disregard 
of  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  promote  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  Germany  the  agents 
were  persons  of  high  distinction.  He  found,  for  instance, 
that.  Baron  Grimm,  the  Wurtemberg  ambassador,  the  minister 
of  a  country,  the  throne  of  which  had  been  filled  by  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  of  England,  had  been  most  active.  He  found 
this  Barou  Grimm  associated  with  a  person  jiamed  Reden, 
now  the  Hanoverian  minister  at  Rome,  and  who  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  the  worthy  Baron  Ompteda  in  that  ca* 
pacity.  This  man  had  treated  the  Queen-consort  of  JSiig* 
land,  who,  besides,  was  his  queen,  as  much  as  she  was  their 
lordships',  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
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majesty  to  continue  in  the  same  place  in  which  he  resided, 
consistently  with  the  respect  dus  to  her  cliaracter.  This 
Reden,  Baron  Grimm,  and  another  person,  with  a  long  name, 
in  the  service  ot  the  grand  duke,  had  been  active  and  un- 
scrupulous agents  in  the  proceedings  to  which  their  lord- 
ships' attention  was  called.  The  worthy  baron  had  not 
scrupled  to  throw  far  from  him  all  those  feelings  of  decorum 
which  were  becoming  in  private  life.  It  was,  liowever,  pos- 
sible tliat,  in  the  conduct,  of  diplomacy,  a  minister  might 
think  himself  justified  for  acts  which  no  other  individual  would 
commit ;  that  it  might  be  thought  allowable  in  a  minister  to  do 
that  which  would  disgrace  a  private  man ;  that  things  might 
honour  him  which  would  call  down  reprobation  in  private 
life ;  tnat  he  might  obtain  the  favour  of  his  employers,  and 
what  he  called  honours,  for  actions  which,  had  he  not  been  a 
diplomatic  agent,  would  have  called  down  upon  him  infamy 
and  dishonour.  These  men  certainly  acted  as  if  they  had  feK 
in  the  manner  he  described;  as  if  they  thought  that  in  then* 
character  as  diplomatists  they  were  men  bound  to  do  all  things 
needful,  and  to  whom*all  things  were  equally  good. 

**  When  Baron  Grimm  heard  that  the  queen  was  coming  to 
Carlsruhe,  he  was  living  there  in  apartments  which  he  had 

Seviously  hired.  On  her  majesty^s  arrival  he  artfully  gave 
em  up.  To  accommodate  her  majesty  he  kindly  left  \\\^ 
residence,  and  sought  other  lodgings.  He  changed  his  apart- 
ments for  worse ;  courteously,  but  yet  insidiously,  resigning 
those  in  which  he  had  lived,  to  her  majesty.  What  would 
their  lordships  think  of  the  baron's  politeness,  when  they  found 
that  the  very  moment  the  queen  left  the  apartments,  he 
eagerly  returned  in  pursuit  of  the  secret  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ?  As  soon  as  her  majesty  departed,  he  and  an- 
other agent,  whose  name  was  also  mentioned  by  the  witness, 
were  seen,  as  Barbara  Kress  says,'  *  running  up  and  down  the 
pooms,'  prying  into  every  comer,  looking  carefully  at  the  fur- 
niture, and  examining  the  beds,  and  performing  ail  the  degrad- 
ing offices  which  he  thought  could  please  his  employers,  but 
which  they  would  doubtless  despise.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  these  men,  who  demeaned  themselves,  without  scruple, 
to  the  lowest  offices.  But,  active  as  the  baron  had  been,  re- 
gardless as  he  had  been  of  bis  own  dignity  in  the  transactions 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  not  consented  to  be- 
come a  witness.  He  did  not  show  the  same  boldness  in  fac- 
ing their  lordships  as  he  had  shown  readiness  in  committing 
acts  elsewhere  which  called  down  reprobation  on  his  conduct. 
Here,  however,  the  baron  was  not  forthcoming — ^heit*,  where, 
if  Barbara  Kress  spoke  truth,  he  would  have  been  a  most  ini- 
VOL.  II.     T.  H 
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portant  witness;  for,  hftviag  estered  her  mfmstjr's  apar^misiit 
the  momeDt  she  left,  he  must  have  Jbeen  ame  to  conrobomte 
the  story  told  by  Kress,  respecting  the  state  of  the  bed,  if  she 
had  stated  the  truth.  The  baron  was,  howeyer,  absent,  and 
the  only  witness  that  ciuld  be  found  to  speak  to  this  extraor- 
dinary feet  was  the  German  chambermaid.  On  looking  at  the 
CTidence  of  this  woman,  jome  estimate  might  be  formed  ui 
her  motives  for  coming  over  to  this  country.  She  swears  that 
she  came  to  England  from  compulsion ;  but,  on  tuining  to 
the  next  page,  it  would  be  found  that  the  was  to  be  paid ;  or, 
in  other  wonls,  to  have  a  compensation  for  her  loss  of  time. 
But  she  repeated  only  what  had  been  put  into  her  moutli ; 
she  had  made  no  terms-^had  entered  into  no  bargi|in  express 
or  implied.  She  looked  to  no  payment  for  the  evidence  die 
was  to  give.  This  was  her  first  story;  but  it  afterwards  came 
out  that  she  had  got  a  little  payment,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  it  had  been  meted  out  was  reluctantly  wrung  from  her. 
She  was  asked  if  ever  she  had  been  examined' before,  and  she 
answered  she  had,  at  Hanover.  Theexamination  then  ran  thus  : 

*  What  did  you  get  for  going  to.  Hanover ir-I  received  a 
small  payment  just  for  the  time  1  had  lost. 

'How much  was  that  small  payment?-— I  cannot  exactly 
tell ;  it  was  little,  very  little.' 

''  Thus,  because  the  remuneration  was  so  little,  she  could 
not  recollect  it.  Being  so  little,  it  might  have  been  the  mooe 
easily  recollected;  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  it  was 
not  because  the  reward  was  little,  but  because  it  was  great, 
that  she  forgot  it.  What  would  their  lordships  think  if  it  was 
found  to  be  five  times  greater,  ten  times  sreater,  than  her  or- 
dinary wages  at  the  inn  ?  What  if  it  doubled  her  whole  yearly 
MPages  at  the  inn,  perquisites  and  all  ?  When  such  was  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  would  any  person  of  common  under- 
standing place  confidence  in  her  testimony?  Was  she  to  be 
trusted  in  her  statement  of  facts,  who  could  not  recollect  re- 
ceiving for  a  trip  to  Hanover  and  back  again  to  Carlsruhe, 
which  occupied  only  a  fortnight,  double  what  she  could  earn 
in  a  year — who,  under  such  circumstances,  said  she  could  not 
recollect  what  she  had  received,  because  it  was  so  little? 
Would  any  man  place  reliance  on  any  "stpry  coming  ^om  such 
a  source  ?  She  also  positively  asserted  that  she  expected  no  re- 
ward. But  it  was  surely  enough  to  make  that  part  of  her  evi- 
deuce  be  pronounced  false,  to  know  that  she  must  have  expected 
a  reward  in  future  from  her  experience  of  the  liberality  of  the 
past.  The  same  equivocating  manner  followed  her  through 
her  whole  story.  The  way  in  which  she  depcpbed  herself  to 
have  left  one  particular  scene  which  she  professed  to  'have 
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witiieB9ed^-4i€r  alleged  message  to  the  roon  of  Ihe  Countess 
Oldi— her  alleged  care  in  convincing  herself  that  the  woman 
she  saw  was  the  princess,  when,  if  her  business  had  been  ita 
the  room  of  the  countess^  she  would  have  had  no  excuse  for 
going  into  the  other  room  so  to  convince  herself"-^er  assur* 
ance  in  answering  the  question  that  it  was  certainly  the  prin* 
cess  whom  sh^  saw^  when  there  were  other  women  in  the 
house,  Aough  Barbura  Kress  was  the  only  one  thought  worthy 
to  be  brought  here  :*— all  these  things  proved  that  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  herself  until  she  was  convinced  that  she  bad 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  witness  fiiithful  to  the  interests  of  her 
employers.  He  had  mentioned  to  their  lordships,  that,  to 
support  the  Carlsruhe  scene,  Grimm  had  not  appeared  Iwre ; 
but  diere  were  many  others  of  the  queen's  suite  who  might 
have  been  called,  and  whose  absence  argued  strongly  against 
the  truth  of  the  story.  It  was  plain,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Barbara  Kress  had  given  her  evidence,  and  from  the  evidence 
itself,  Uiat  she  was  not  satisfied  that  the  woman  she  saw  with 
Pergami  was  the  queen. 

^  He  must  now  again  beg  their  lordships  to  recross  the  Alps 
with  him,  and  having  dismissed  the  testimony  of  the  princifml 
performers,  there  remained  little  to  do ;  the  rest  were  mere 
make-weights,  thrown  in  to  give  colour  and  consistency  to 
the  fanciful  picture,  and  to  all  of  whom  the  same  j^n^ral  ob* 
aervations  which  he  had  yesterday  submitted  to  their  lordships 
on  the  nature  of  the  whcAe  testimony  applied.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  general  character  and  appearance  of 
the  witnesses.  Their  employments  were  generally  of  the 
lowest  description,  and,  after  all  the  pains  which  had  been 
taken  to  give  them  a  respectable  appearance  by  new  clothing, 
the  total  failure  of  these  endeavours  must  have  struck  every 
one  of  their  lordships.  Two  of  those  witnesses  were  sailors, 
and  he  wished  to  remind  their  lordships  of  these  men's  evi- 
dence. The  facts  to  which  they  swore  were  of  a  nature 
which  it  was  impossible  to  credit.  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  scenes  they  describe  could  have  i>een  attended  with  such 
publicity  ?  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  individuals 
possessing  ordinary  common  sense  would  have  voluntarily 
exposed  themselves  to  the  observation  of  eleven  or  twelve 
persons  «in  die  way  these  witnesses  had  sworn.  And  were 
witnesses  to  be  believed  who  awore  that,  after  seeing  such  ex- 
traordinary things,  they  never  mentioned  diem  i  These  asser-. 
tions  had  alinost  rendered  cross-examination  unnecessary. 
One  was  asked  if  he  ever  spoke  of  what  he  had  seen  ?-— 
•  Yes,  once.'  '  Where  ?— At  Milan,  to  the  Commissioners/ 
'  Bid  you  never  mention  it  before  ?— Never.' 

H  2 
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''  It  wal  the  same  with  all  the  rest.  When  Rastdli  swore 
to  scenes  too  disgusting  to  be  detailed — when  he  swore  to 
abominations  having  taken  place  in  the  face  of  day  which  could 
not  be  described,  and  that,  too,  in  a  situation  so  unsheltered 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his  head  without  seeing 
them — he,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  to  these  abomi- 
nations, as  if  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  this  sin- 
gular case  was  wholly  suspended,  had  never  opened  his  niouih 
on  the  subject ;  his  lips  had  been  hermetically  sealed  till  be 
was  called  on  by  the  commission  of  Milan.  Through  ten 
long  months  that  witness  was  silent.  Was  he  a  hermit  all 
this  time  i  Was  he  living  the  life  of  a  recluse  ?  Was  there  no 
mortal  ear  in  which  he  could  mention  it  f  Was  there  no  man, 
woman,  or  child,  to  whom  he  could  whisper  it  i  To  the  latter^ 
perhaps,  he  might  not  be  expected  to  mention  it ;  but  had  he 
n'Y  friend,  no  brother,  no  mistress,  no  common  passenger,  to 
whom  he  could  mention  it  on  the  lake  ?  Was  it  to  be  believed 
that  no  communication  of  such  a  scene  would  have  been 
made,  had  it  been  true  f 

*'  He  would  shew,  by  evidence,  that  tlie  boatmen  of  the  lake 
had  been  induced  to  tell  stories,  which  they  admitted  had  no 
foundation  in  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  rewards  they  re- 
ceived from  passengers.  Was  it  credible,  then,  that  Rastelli 
would  have  been  so  reserved,  if  he  had  had  any  thing  to  tell  i 
Was  there  one  even  among  their  lordships,  m  hose  lips  were 
schooled  to  enact  the  courtier  even  when  no  court  was  present, 
who  would  not  have  repeated  it  to  some  one  or  the  other  ? 
He  professed  he  knew  not  even  a  private  gentleman,  who 
being  under  no  obligation  to  conceal  if,  who,  n'^t  being  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  would  not  havfi^ipade  wiser  those  persons 
whom  he  might  next  have  chanced  to  converse  withal.  Yet 
these  low  persons,  so  different  from  the  upper  ranks,  are  so 
discreet,  are  so  much  more  upon  their  guard,  feel  themselves 
living  among  persons  of  so  much  purity,  that  the  mention  of 
such  facts  would  have  crimsoned  their  cheeks  with  the  glow 
of  offended  delicacy.  They  never  mentioned  a  syllabje  of  what 
ihey  had  seesto  any  living  being.  Was  this  probable  f  was  it. 
to  be  believed  ?  The  princess  was  described  to  liave 
been  seen  kissing  Pergami  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
as  often  as  the  wind  blew  on  it.  She  was  seen  riding  in  a 
carriage  in  a  situation  which  could  not  be  mentioned  without 
a  blush.  The  facts  witnessed  were  so  striking,  so  unheard-of, 
«o  frightful,  so  portentous,  that,  if  really  seen,  it  was  impos- 
«ble  for  the  beholder  to  remain  silent  a  single  day.  But 
days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  away,,  and  nothing  Mas  said 
dn  the  subject  till  the   parties  were  called  before  the  Milan 
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comniission.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  timey  that  the  lips  of 
these  persons  were  unsealed.  But  he  would  n«t  admit  that 
they  concealed  these  extraordinary  things  for  weeks,  days,  or 
even  hours.  He  believed  they  had  concealed  it  from  the 
time  when  it  first  crossed  their  imaginations  to  act  the  part 
they  bad  performed,  from  the  time  of  their  hearing  that  others 
had  been  liberally  paid  for  skinders,  and  resolving  to  imitate 
their  example,  until  they  repaired  to  Milan;  but  the  con-: 
cealment  was  no  longer  than  the  journey  demanded  to  the 
place  where  they  expected  to  obtain  the  reward  of  their  per- 
jury. In  all  this  their  lordships  would  perceive  there  was 
no  variety.  There  was  in  this  respett  a  general  sameness  in 
the  conduct  of  these  witnesses.  In  other  respects  there  were 
differences,  which  it  might  not  be  improper  to  notice.  Did 
their  lordships  recollect  the  waiter  from  Trieste,  Cuchi  ?  But 
they  could  not  forget  his  aspect,  if  they  had  his  name.  Did 
they  not  recollect  that  physiognomy— the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten expression  of  that  face — those  eyes — that  nose — that 
lecherous  mouth,  with  which  the  wretch  stood  there  to  re- 
peat the  falsehoods,  the  wicked  suggestions  of  his  own  filthy 
imagination,  to  which  he  had  sworn  at  Milan  i  Would  they 
not  for  ever  remember  that  hoary  pander  from  Trieste — the 
manner  in  which  he  told  his  story ;  the  haggard  look  which  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  infernal  regions, 
and  which  must  have  reminded  their  lordships  of  the  great 
Italian  poet's  description  of  a  broad-faced  tailor  in  hell  peep- 
ing and  grinning  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ?  But  the  tes- 
timony of  that  wre^tch  would  be  contradicted.  He,  at  all 
events  should  be  punished.  There  were  also  others  that 
could  be  reached,  but  diat  man  certainly  should  not  escape* 
It  would  be  shovra  by  evidence,  above  all  suspicion,  that  he 
had  sworn  to  falsehoods.  It  would  be  proved  from  th& na- 
ture of  the  room  and  the  situation  of  the  doors,  that  what  that 
man  had  so  solemnly  asserted  could  not  be  true.  Taking  even 
his  own  account  of  the  room,  it  would  be  sbown  that  his  story 
must  be  false.  It  could  be  proved  that  the  queen  slept  only 
one  night  in  all  her  life  at  Trieste ;  that,  on  the  evening  she 
arrived  there,  she  went  to  the  opera,  as  that  witness  had 
stated,  which  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  spoken 
truth.  Her  majesty  left  the  place  next  day,  and  never  re- 
turned, so  that  she  had  only  once  in  her  life  crossed  the 
gates  ,of  Trieste.  He  would  now  dismiss  those  witnesses 
without  further  observation.  He.had  shown  them  by  sample, 
and  the  sample  was  sufiicient  to  satisfy  their  lordships  of  the 
quality  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  filthy  cargo.  Then  came 
the  truly  foolish  stories  of  a  picture  and  of  chamber  orna- 
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menU^  introduced  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  varj^ng^  and 
adding  some  little  diversity  of  decoration  to,  a  wearisome  and 
thrice-told  tale.  Whether  lackimo  was  the  eriginal  offspring 
of  our  great  Shakspeare*s  mind  or  not,  their  lordships 
would  readily  recognise  mor^  than  one  of  the  witnesses,  but 
one  especially,  as  the  own  brother  of  lackimo.  How  had 
he  represented  himself,  when  most  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
trivances against  the  honour  of  '  a  princess  of  thrs  fair 
isle?'— 

^  *  Away  to  Britain 

*  Post  I  in  this  design :  well  may  you.  Sir, 

*  Remember  me  at  Court ;  being  there  qiif  nch'd 

*  Of  hope,  not  loiiginGT,  mine  Italian  bniin 
'  *Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

*  Most  vilely  for  my  Vantage,  excellent 

'  And  I  did  wound  belief  in  her  renown 
'  With  tokens,  thus  and  thus  ;*  averring  notes 

*  Of  chamber-hangings,  pictures,  this  her  braevlvt ; 
'  And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed, 

*  That  [  returned  with  similar  proof  enough 

*  To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad.* 

An  endeavour  had  been  made  here,  as  then,  to  substantiate 
two  diiferent  cases  by  similar  marks  and  tokens.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  evidence  that  ill  deserved  so  much  of  their  lord- 
ships' attention — having  commented  within  narrower'  limits 
than  he  should  have  assigned  under  oth^r  circumstances  to  his 
observations  on  such  a  tale,  he  had  to  solicit  their  attention  to 
one  or  twi>  other  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  this  evi- 
dence. He  jihould  indeed  be  guilty  of  a  gioss  abandonment 
df  his  duty  if  he  did  not  claim,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  those 
advantages  for  his  illustrious  client  which  would  be  yielded  as 
matter  of  right  to  any  other  individual.  Thi?  v/as  not  indeed 
a  regular  bill  of  indictment ;  it  v/as  a  charge  thrown  into  the 
shape  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  it  was  on  that  ac- 
coimt  that  he  conceived  himself  to  be  justified  in  requiring 
evidence  of  the  most  indisputable  character.  Now  then  for 
a  doser  investigation  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  evi- 
dence. The  Neapolitan  scene  was,  he  apprehended,  the  first 
to  which  the  testimony  of  any  witness  called  for  the  prose- 
cution applied  itself.  Here,  at  least,  the  offence  was  sup- 
posed to  have  be^  brought  to  its  Completion — here  it  was 
represented  that  after  a  courtship  of  about  one  fortnight  the 
last  guilt  had  been  incurred.  Here  was  the  story  of  a  princess^ 
of  life  previously  unimpeached,  of  character  raised,  brightened, 
and  purified,  by  a  former  investigation,  described  as  sinking 
all  at  once  into  an  abyss  of  shame  and  infamy.  If  there  were 
trutn  in  evidence,  or  benefit  in  acquittal — if  certainty  or  convic^ 
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tion  were  to  be  derived  from  repeated  inquiries— the  previous 
conduct  of  her  majesty  stood  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  wholS 
world.  It  had  undergone  two  solemn  examinations ;  it  had 
come  forth  so  pure  from  the  ordeal,  that  when  one  set  of 
mmisters  advised  a  censure  upon  what  they  called '  certani 
levities/  their  successors,  dissatisfied  with  that  advice,  recom- 
mended the  expunging  of  the  censure,  and  her  public  reception 
at  court  by  her  uncle  and  father,  as  a  person  adorned  by  every 
virtue  and  accomplishment  that  could  add  grace  or  dignity  to 
royal  life, 

''  This,  he  would  also  beg  leave  to  remark,  was  a  recommen 
dation  sanctioned  by  some  persons  who  were  now  thought  to 
be  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  present  bill.  According 
to  the  statement  now  produced,  her  majesty  had  indeed  ob- 
served the  most  correct  demeanour  up  te  a  certain  period  of 
her  residence  in  Italy.  She  at  length,  however,  hired  a  ser- 
vant, of  whom  he  should  afterwards  have  something  to  say. 
With  this  servant  she  was  represented  as  travelling  to  Naples, 
where  her  degradation  was  complete.  Here,  according  to  the 
story  told  on  the  other  side,  did  this  illustrious  matron,  this 
*  fair  princess  of  our  isle,'  condescend  to  become  the  favoured 
mistress  of  a  menial  lover.  Here  did  she  engage  in  scenes 
and  acts  that  never  yet  marked  the  conduct  of  any  woman  who 
had  not  .been  long  sunk  in  a  course  of  profligacy.  He  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  any  course  of  profligacy  could  so  inure  the 
human  mind  to  shame,  so  steel  it  against  the  common  appre* 
hensions  of  discovery,  as  to  lead  to  the  real  exhibitions  which 
had  been  so  minutely  recorded  at  their  lordships'  bar.  How 
could  they  reconcile  conduct  so  incautious  with  any  of  the 
known  principles  of  human  action  ?  How  were  they  to  believe 
the  romantic  tale  of  a  princess  resorting  to  the  bed  of  her 
menial  servant,  quitting  her  own  room  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  ancf  shaping  her  course  to  her  paramour,  not  by  the  way 
through  which  she  might  have  passed  without  observation,  but 
through  a  room  where  it  was  next  to  impjssible  that  she  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  anotlier  menial  servant?  It  was 
in  evidence  that  sHp.  might  have  found  a  different  way  to 
her  supposed  destination — namely,  by  avoiding  the  corridor 
— and  have  so  escaped  the  observation  of  any  human  eye. 

"  He  would  then  invite  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
another  most  important  circumstance.  What  were  the  pre- 
parations for  this  indulgence  in  guilty  joy  ?  What  was  the 
scene  of  these  early  loves  i  All  concealment  was  described  is 
having  been  laid  aside,  and  the  parties  also  described  as  acting 
under  (he  influence  of  a  violent  and  domineering  passion.     It 
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did,  however,  happen,  that  the  bed  on  which  Pergami  was 
resting,  and  to  which  the  princess  so  repaired  on  the  second 
night  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  was  a  travelling-bed,  a  couch 
framed  on  an  iron  bedstead,  and  intended  for  use  only  on  oc- 
casions of  travellmg.  In  every  other  room  of  the  h«use,  in 
the  apartment  itself  of  her  royal  highness,  there  was  provided 
air  easy,  a  comfortable  place  of  repose.  Her  royal  highness's 
bed  was  neTerthelcss  left  untouched.  1  o  be  sure,  M.  De 
Mont  had  wavered  a  little  on  this  subject  in  her  cross-exami- 
nation by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Williams,  as  compared  with 
the  leading  examination  of  the  Solicitor-generaL  She  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  charity  with  his  learned  friend,  who  did 
conduct  his  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  some  slight 
alteration,  and  to  mduce  the  lady  on  the  third  day  to  admit  that 
her  recollection  was  a  little  mended.  She  at  length,  in  answer 
to  certain  questions,  gave  rather  a  different  complexion  to  the 
story  from  that  with  which  Sigiior  Majocchi  had  invested  it. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  chambermaid  related  that  the  prin- 
cess's bed  did  not  appear  in  any  great  disorder,  or  to  have  been 
much  tumbled  on  that  occasion.  Their  lordships  were  sub- 
sequently informed  by  her,  that  the  bed  did  appear  impressed 
in  the  centre  by  the  figures  of  two  persons,  and  that  there 
were  certain  stains.  Now  he  would  put  it  to  any  man  whe- 
ther it  was  likely  that,  if  such  facts  were  truly  within  her 
recollection,  they  would  not  have  appeared  on  the  exami- , 
nation-ia-chief ;  whether  they  would  have  been  left  either  to 
the  ingenious  mode  of  detection  adopted  by  his  learned  friend, 
or  to  the  general  inquisition  of  their  lordships  f  But  the  queen 
was  also  represented  as  having  been  previously  in  a  state  of 
considerable  agitation,  and  as  having,  for  the  first  time,  stopped 
the  admission  of  Billy  iVustin  to  her  bedchamber.  He  would 
show  to  them,  however,*  that  her  majesty  was  at  the  6pera  that 
'  night,  and  that  Billy  Austin  had  long  possessed  his  separate 
chamber,  although  never  excluded  from  that  of  his  royal  bene- 
factress. He  was  accustomed  to  enter  it  whenever  he  pleased 
*— it  was  open,  it  was  accessible  to  him  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion. The  whole  of  De  Mont's  evidence  was  plainly  intended 
to  support  the  fact  of  positive  adultery — to  persuade  their 
lordships  of  a  really  criminal  intercourse  having  taken  place. 
There  was  something  very  remarkable  in  that  passage  of  her 
statement  which  referred  to  the  appearance  of  certain  stains 
on  the  coverlet  of  the  princess's  bed.  It  was  scarcely  uncha- 
ritable to  suppose  that  she  well  understood  tokens  of  that  de- 
scription, that  her  memory  was  disciplined  so  as  to  aid  her  in- 
vention when  taxed  on  such  a  subject ;  because  one  unskilled 
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in  that  kiiid  of  learning  would  not  have  so  carefully  noted  the 
circumstance :  it  would  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  escaped  her 
attention  as  the  idle  wind  that  blew  %ver  her  head. 

**  The  next  important  scene  was  one  to  which  the  same 
witness  wtis  equally  particular  in  her  deposition,  refusing  only 
to  commit  herself  to  dates.  She,  whose  recollection  was  so 
wonderfully  accurate  as  to  all  other  matters,  did  not  feel  quite 
confident  in  this  respect.  The  circumstances,  indeed,  divested 
of  tlieir  relation  to  time,  were  stated  positively  enough.  They 
had  Pergami  naked  in  the  corridor,  without  stockings  or  even 
a  rooming  gown,  there  meeting  the  chamj[>ermaid,  not  retiring 
at  her  approach,  nor  she  at  his,  but  pursuing  his  course  with 
a  steadiness  of  pace,  and  a  firmnass  of  composure,  widi  which 
few  wedded  men  sought  their  legitimate  and  bridal  ct>uch.  So 
extraordinaiy  a  statement  could  not  easily  he  obliterated  from 
the  recollection  of  their  lordships.  In  referring  them  to  the 
printed  evidence  he  did  but  remind  them  of  what  they  had  not 
possibly  forgotten. 

**  If  they  passed  on  to  the  occurrences  at  Catania^  they  must 
also  be  struck  with  some  surprise,  that  when  it  was  open  to 
the  Attorney-general  to  call  two  witnesses  to  the  same  fact, 
he  should  have  contented  himself  with  one.  *  Two  servant- 
maids,'  ^aid  he,  '  were  sitting  in  the  room  next  to  that  df 
Pej^ami ;  both  saw  the  princess  come  from  Pergami's  room 
at  an  early  hour,  and  they  heard  a  child  cry  in  that  of  the 
Countess  Oldi  */  in  other  words,  both  knew  and  had  watched 
all  'that  took  place.  How,  then,  did  it  happen,  tJiat  onIj(  one  of 
these  individuals  was  called  by  the  Attomey-general  ?  No 
intimation  was  given  that  they  had  ever  communicated  to- 
gether, x>rthat  the  falsehood  was  of  joint  production.  One 
only  was  called,  and  what  was  the  amount  of  her  narrative^ 
admitting,  for  a  monient,  all  its  multiplied  improbabilities? 
Pergami  slept  in  a  room  not*  adjoining  to,  or  communicating 
with,  the  princess's  apartment ;  separated  from  it  by  a  court 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  building.  This  was  the  case 
whilst  he  was  in  good  health ;  but  he  became  sick— *he  was 
visited  by  a  severe  fever.  It  was  their  that  he  was  brought 
from  the  room  which  he  had  previously  occupied,  to  that 
of  the  Countess  Oldi.  Singular  scene  for  the  carrying  on 
of  an  amour — singular  occasion  for  the  exchange  of  mutual 
endearments !  it  was  not  when  he  was  in  health,  but  when  he 
was  sick,  when  he  lay  more  as  a  patient  than  a  lover,  that  her 
royal  highness  was  described  as  bending  amorously  ov^r  his 
couch.  To  him  i^  appeared  diffictth  to  concave  an  opportu- 
nity worse  selected  for  the  accomplishment  of  diis  supposed 
end^-circumstances  or  a  scene  so  perfectly  embarrassing. 
,    VOL.  II.      T.  i 
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Under  the  arrangement,  as  set  forth  in  this  evidence,  ttie  prin- 
cess was  obliged  to  pass  during  the  night  by  the  room  of  her 
two  servant-women,  in  order  to  reach  that  of  Pergami.  A 
woman  of  ordinary  prudence,  having  a  similar  object  in  view, 
^pd  in  possession  of  the  means  of  tittering  the  occupation  of 
the  different  rooms,  would  have  selected  apartments  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  By  disposing  of  them  differently,  the 
servants  might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  princess  and  Pergami  might  have 
been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  discovery.  With  a 
very  little  foresight  those  servants  might  have  been  kept  from 
approaching  the  threshold  of  these  chambers.  But,  if  tliey 
were  to  believe  the  representations  made  to  them,  her  majesty 
had  been  all  along  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  hap- 
piness, comfort,  honour,  and  existence.  It  had  been  the  uni- 
form .tendency  of  her  tactics  to  multiply  damning  proofs 
against  her  own  character.  She  had  studiously  consulted, 
courted,  her  own  rum.  But  he  had  been  told  that  he  might 
coBtmdict  this  testimony  by  producing  Marietta  Demont.  She, 
he  was  told,  might  possibly  shew  tliat  it  was  a  foolish  and  in- 
credible tale  to  desciibe  her  royal  highness  as  never  doing  one 
single  act  that  hdd  not  a  direct  tendency  to  injure  her  own  in- 
terests, and  tarnish  her  own  reputation. 

''  He  would,  however,  contend  confidently,  though  with  all 
humility,  before  their  lordships,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
those  who  instituted  this  prosecution  to  have  led  that  witness 
to  the  bar.  She  was,  according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, their  witness.  There  was  tio  judge  who  would  dis- 
pense with  her  evidence  on  any  criminal  proceeding.  Here 
the  exigency  of  decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proof, 
was  greater  than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted  by 
the  fQims  of  law.  To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
every  ordinary  rule,  every  principle  of  judicature,  became 
more  important  They  who  were  placed  in  tlie  situation  of 
defendants  by  a  measure  of  that  kind  had  to  complain',  not  of 
accusation,  but  of  oppiression.  If  justice  reigned  in  that 
piece,  die  obligation  of  producing  Marietta,  and  of  opposing 
her  testimony  to  that  of  her  sister,  could  not  be  cast  on  the 
defence.  No  such  proceeding  would  be  admitted  in  any  case 
affecting  life  or  limb. 

*^  Let  their  lordships  put,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  a  civil 
suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and  remaik  how  clearly  the  law 
distinguished  between  the  trials  of  questions  relating  to  pro- 
perty, and  those  which  imposed  penal  consequences.  It 
yrmM  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  establishing  his  claim  of 
debt,  to  pall  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  adversary  ;  but,  if  he 
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chlbrged  a  criminal  offence,  be  was  bound  to  produce  tbe  i^y 
beat  evidence  of  which  the  question  would  admit.  Even 
though  connected  with  the  adverse  party,  no  individual  pos* 
sessing  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  could  be  dispensed 
withy  if  there  was  any  practical  mode  ^f  obtaining  his  tes- 
timony. Suppose  4he  trial  of  a  highway-robbery :  their  lord* 
ships  well  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by  a 
Bow-9treet  officer^  perhaps  panting  for  his.  reward,  would  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  Neither  would  the  evidence  suffice  of 
'  an  accomplice  tainted  ^y  his  own  confession,  or  of  a  spy  de- 
graded  by  his  vocation.  On  the  contrary — if  the  party's  own 
friendy  acquaintance,  servant,  er  any  person  other  than  his 
wife,  had  witnessed  the  facts  stated^  on  the  record,  that  indi* 
vidual  must  be  called  for  the  prosecution. 

''  He  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  English  judge  would 
suffer  any  man  to  We  placed  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  \vithout 
'  this  precaution.  The  prosecutor  was  bound  to  call  every  sort 
of  unsuspicious  evidence  that  was  accessible  to  him.  -  No 
person  in  the  character  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to 
produce  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
dictation  of  common .  sense,  that  every  one  should  be  pre* 
sumed  innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved.  Their  lordships 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  majesty  was  in  a  most 
singular  situation.  After  all  that  she  had  suffered  and  passed 
through,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  open  her  miud 
to  some  construction  of  the  motives  by  which  those  about  her 
were  actuated.  It  would  not  be  surprisihg  if  in  some  instances 
she  formed  an  uncharitable  judgment.  I'he  long  period  during 
which  her  oppressions  had  corainued,  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  so  often  surrounded  and  betrayed,  the  hidden 
artifices  scattered  beneath  her  feet,  might  have  naturally 
awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

**  After  fostering  those  who  now  attacked  her,  after  her 
experience  of  the  Omptedas,  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and^ 
above  all,  after  this  new  process,  .it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
suspicious  did  not  find  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting 
heart.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and  friends ;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  even  now  be  che- 
rishing another  viper.  The  case  was,  however,  left  short  by 
the  Attorney-general ;  and,  on  her  majesty's  behalf,  they  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  its  defects.  Her  majesty 
had  all  along  corresponded  with  Marietta,  with  the  sister  of 
Dc  Mont ;  she  knew  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  ^.haracter; 
and,  let  the  result  be  what  it  mighty  Viiriet^i  would  be  pre- 
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seotea  at  tbeir  lordihips'  bar.  He  would  no.  auy  that  this  was 
prudojDt ;  be  knew  it  was  not  essential  to  the  defence.  It  had 
been  said,  too,  by  a  great  authority — by  him  ^  who  fulmiiied 
over  Greece'  in  words  of  fire,  that  *  the  best  security  of  a 
feeble  heart  was  not  to  be  found  iu  any  outworks,  or  ram- 
parts, or  Bafegiinrds  raised  by  the  baud  of  man  against  the 
fraudulent  or  the  powerful,  but  in  mistrust;  and  that  this 
was  a  feeling  implanted  by  nature  herself,  for  the  preservatioa 
of  innocence.' 

^*  Against  agents  and  spies  so  unscrupulous  as  the  Omptedas, 
the  De  Monts,  and  the  Sacchis,  some  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion was  most  needful.  Their  lordships  would  likewise  admit 
that  tliere  was  no  obligation  on  their  part  to  bring  forward  the 
testimony  to  which  he  was  alluding.  Had  the  'professional 
advice  of  himself  and  his  learned  friends  been  called  for,  they 
might  perchance  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  awaken 
suspicions  where  pone  at  present  existed.  Her  majesty, 
however,  had  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  the  motives  or  cha- 
racter of  a  faithful  servant,  and  this  servant  would  therefore 
be  produced.  It  was  at  the  same  time  manifestly  gratuitous 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty ;  it  was  an  act  that  could  only 
proceed  from  conscious  innocence.  He  would  now  draw 
their  attention  shortly  to  the  transactions  at  Charnitz.  Incre- 
dible as  they  were,  he  should  have  passed  tliem  over  in  silence, 
had  they  not  appeared  to  make  a  transient  impression  on  the 
minds  of  some  amongst  their  lordships.  De  Mont  had  sworn 
that  the  whole  night  subsequent  to  Pergami's  bringing  the 
passport  was  passed  by  him  in  her  royal  highness's  cham- 
ber. This  was  false— he  should  disprove  the  whole  repre- 
sentation, and  show  that  she  commenced  her  journey  within 
au  hour  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of  the  passport ;  that  this 
time  was  indeed,  scarcely  sufficient  to  pack  up,  and  mature 
the  preparations.  She  lay  reclining  on  her  bed,  in  a  travelling 
dress,  and  with  the  room  door  open,  during  this  whole  period. 
So  at  Carlsruhe  she  would  be  shown  at  a  music  party,  and 
proved  to  have  supped  at  the  Margravine's,  whilst  Pergauii 
was  at  home  ill,  with  his  sister  and  child,  on  the  very  evening 
which  they  were  represented  to  hsLve  passed  together.  Some 
were  so  very  inattentive  to  the  nature  of  conspiracies,  and 
the  characters  that  marked  the  most  artful  and  deliberate 
falsehoods,  as  to  suffer  doubts  to  cross  their  aci  te  and  inge 
nious  minds  arising  from  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  evi 
dence. 

^'  If,  they  said,  it  were  a  plot,  it  would  have  proved  the 
whole  charge ;  if  the  evidence  were  fabricated,  it  ought  to 
have  convinced  all  mankind ;  if  it   were  all  the  inventions  of 
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conspirators,  it  mast  have  been  so  full  and  complete  as  to 
leave  no  part  unsupported  ;  but  here  things  were  proved,  and 
omissions  made  which  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  plot. 
Could  those  acute  and  ingenious  persons  forget  that  there 
were  two  things  to  be  attended  to  in  getting  up  phUs  and 
conspiracies ;  one  of  which  was  common  tp  all  conspiracies, 
and  the  other  of  which  was  uniformly  observed  in  this  case. 
The  first  was,  that  the  witnesses  should  not  swear  too  hard, 
that  they  should  not  prove  too  much,  but  that  they  should 
speak  to  facts  and  circumstances  founded  in  nature  and  con- 
sistent with  experience;  and  the  second  thin<^  was,  to  take 
most  especial  care  not  to  call  two  witnesses  to  the  same  point. 
These  witnesses,  sure  to  be  exposed  to  no  contradiction,  be- 
cause none  was  to  be  called  to  the  same  facts,  were  to  slate 
theis  several  stones  as  moderately  as  possible.  The  archi- 
tects of  this  stnicture  had  been  most  careful  to  observe  the 
rule  of  calling  only  one  witness  to  each  circumstance.  If 
this  care  had  not  directed  their  course,  why  had  only  one 
witness  been  called  to  the  scene  at  Naples  f  Why  had  not 
two  witnesses  been  called  to  this  most  material  part  of  the 
case  ?  Why,  but  because  it  was  dangerous  to  call  more  than 
one  '*  So  il  was  with  every  part  of  the  case  ;  one  witness  was 
called  to.  the  fact,  and  one  to  the  confimvation.  The  one  was 
to  tell  truth,  and  the  other  fiilseliood.  One  was  t6  tell  a  falsc- 
ho«d  which  would  bear  upon  the  charge  brought  forward, 
and  without  which  the  truth  could  be  no  avail.  Another  told 
an  unessential  truth,  to  give  confirmation  to  the  falsehood. 

'^  At  Naples,  his  learned  friend  had  opened  what,  if  it 
were  not  invented  and  fabricated,  ought  to  have  been  proved  ' 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  When  at  a  masquerade,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  even  although  in  a  mask,  roust  have  been 
known,  and  the  circumstances  alleged  to  have  been  observed, 
if  true,  must  have  become  at  once  public.  But  the  events 
of  that  masquerade,  hke  the  fictions  of  this  plot,  lived  only 
from  nighl  till  morning.  If  the  story  told  were  true, it  would 
haw  been  widely  circulated ;  all  the  gossips  would  be  full  of 
it,  and  could  talk  ol^  nothing  else : — 

£t  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis, 
£t  omne  viciiium  oppiduni. 

Yet  to  this  only  one  witness  had  been  called.     Why  hao  no  ^ 
witness  been  called  to  speak  to  the  beds ; — why  none  to  speak 
to  the  linens  ?     What  became  of  Annette  Preising?     He  was   . 
able  to  tell  their  lordships.     She  was  now  in  this  country 
Why  had  she  not  been  called  r— because  she  was  not  an 
'*^]ian.     She  could  have  given  the  most  essential  evidence,  it 
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tneie  were  any  truth  in  the  statements  opened  to  their  lord- 
ships ;  she  could  have  spoken  to  the  passages  in  the  rooms, 
mentioned.  Could  she  have  spoken  to  the  beds  i — She  made 
them.  To  the  Ihiens  ? — She  had  the  care  of  them.  ,\¥ho 
washed  the  linens  ? — The  washerwoman  might  be  an  italian^ 
for  aught  he  knew.  The  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
knew  well  the  importance  of  a  washerwoman's  evidence ; 
they  had  seen  by  experiemse'  the  effect  of  it,  in  proving 
charges  like  the  present.  Tliey  knew  the  effect  of  it  by  ex- 
perience of  its  importance  in  the  Dougkis  plot.  They  knew 
by  experience  that,  if  such  a  witness  could  have  stood  a  cross- 
examination,  this  plot  could  not  have  failed.  Was  he  to  be' 
told  this  was  not  a  case  of  adultery  ?*-  Why,  what  meant  the 
evidence  offered,  if  it  was  not  a  proof  of  adultery  f  He 
needed  to  say  no  iiiore  to  prove  that  the  whole  case  failed ; 
for  their  lordships  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  refute  a  case 
brought  forward  and  supported  as  this  was.  But,  if  they 
believed  the  evidence,  it  was  as  clear  a  case  of  adultery  as 
had  ever  been  known  in  Westminster-hall.  If  they  believed 
De  Mont— if  they  believed  Majocchi — if  they  believed 
Sacchi,  they  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  adultery  having  been 
committed.  If  they  believed  Sacchi,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  seen  Perganii  twice  going  to  the  bedroom  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  remaining  there,  they  could  not  doubt  that 
adultery  had  been  there  committed.  If  this  was  true,  then 
the  Queen  was  worse  than  Messalina,  or  as  bad  as  Maiie 
Antoinette  w  as  represented  to  be  when  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 
covered  themselves,  even  themselves,  with  complete  infamy, 
by  the  charges  against  their  Queen. 
«  *'  Another  remark  lie  had  often  heard  made  upon  the  case 
against ,  her  majesty,  and  the  observations  offered  in  reply  to 
that  case :  '  O,'  said  some  acute  sifters  of  evidence,  '  O, 
you  have  damaged  the  witness  only  by  proving  falsehoods  in 
unimportant  particulars.'  This  remark  did  not  come  from 
law-lords,  who  could  not  full  to  see  how  ridiculo«is  such  an 
objection  must  always  be.  He  granted,  indeed,  that  if  the 
object  were  to  confirm  an  informer,  the  confirmation  must 
extend  to  some  important  parts  of  his  testimony ;  and  a  con- 
firmation as  to  some  slight  circumstance  would  deserve  no 
weight.  But  it  was  quite  the  reverse  in  pulling  down  a  per- 
jured witness,  pr  a  witness  swearing  falsely.  If  that  witness's 
testimony  was  false  in  the  least  particular,  that  falsehood  de- 
stroyed the  whole  credit  of  the  testimony.  Could  it  be  said 
that  they  ought  to  believe  part,  and  to  disbelieve  part,  of  a 
witness's  testimony?  He  woul^d  admit,  indeed,  that  there 
mifi^ht  be  parts  which  the  witness  of  truth  might  be  ignoiaut 
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ot,  or  virhich  he  mighl  have  forgotten ;  and  that  by  veparatiog 
mere  mistake.*  of  igooi-ance  or  forgetfulnessi  and  culling  the 
parts  that  were  sworn  to  from  knowledge  and  correct  recol- 
lection, they  might  obtain  evidence  to  be  relied  on.  But  if  a 
witness  swore  not  only  what  was  not  true  and  not  correct, 
but  had  falsely  sworn  what  could  not  be  tru%— if  a  wimess 
swore  to  his  own  invention — if  he  swore,  to  use  plain  lan- 
guage, a  lie,  in  any  particular,  JioiM^er  unitnportaiU-^ood 
God!  what  character  was  safe?  What  escape  remained  for 
the  purest  innocence  from  the  toils  of  an  enemy,  or  the  fabri- 
cations of  a  conspirator,  if  they  believed  one  word  of  such  a 
witness's  testimony,  aod  s^sparated  the  lie  from  the  other  part 
which  rested  on  the  credit  of  him  who  fabricated  the  lie  ?-^ 
What  person  could  be  safe  from  mercenary  and  spiteful  vil- 
hms  ?  One  of  their  lordships  mig^ht  be  charged  with  a  crime 
that  nature  abhorred— a  crime  of  the  greatest  horror  to  his 
mind,  and  the  greater  in  proportion  as  his  mind  was  alien  from 
the  very  thought,  and  his  feelings  alive  to  the  infamy  of  the 
bare  suppo5iition.  The  best  and  most  distinguished  of  their 
lordships  might  to-morrow  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  one 
so  chained,  and  must  be  convicted  if  a  perjured  scoundrel 
was  to  be  believed  upon  sUch  a  principle  of  selection  and  se- 
paration of  evidence.  If  one  of  their  lordships  were  so 
chai|^ed  with  a  crime  which  in  this  country  was  held  in  such 
abhorrence,  that  even  the  charge,  contrary  to  strict  justice,  de- 
stroyed reputation  before  trial,  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation 
if  the  charge  should  be  supported  as  it  might  be,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  testimony  were  believed.  No  perjury  could 
be  detected  in  the  principal  circumstances.  All  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  ablest  counsel  might  attempt  .such  detection 
in  vain.  Th^  accuser  had  only  to  take  care  that  only  one 
person  should  speik  to  the  chief  part,  to  choose  his  time,  and 
to  select  his  place.  Where  contradiction  could  not  be  offered, 
by  choosing  the  time  and  selecting  the  place  where  one  of 
their  lordships  might  have  been,  refutation  would  be  rendered 
impossible,  prevarication  unlikely.  But  before  any  court  the 
accused  would  be  acquitted  if  the  villain  told  a  dear  unim« 
peachable  story  of  the  principal  circumstances,  and  yet  told 
the  least  falsehood  on  the  most  unimj^ortant  particular.  He 
asked,  then,  for  the  Queen,  no  other  justice ;  he  desired  for 
her  Majesty  no  othersecmrity,  but  that  which  their  lordships 
would  require,  and  be  entitled  to,  before  any  other  court. 

'^  He  was  told  their  lo/dships  would  be  aware  that  the  situ- 
ation which  Pel  garni  originally  occtrpied  in  the  service  of  her 
Majesty,  compared  *to  the  sphere  in  which  he  afterwarda 
moved,  was  of  itself  matter  of  suspicion.     He  need  not  tell 
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their  lordhhips  (hat  such  promotion  was  neither  uncommon 
nor  suspicious  in  itself ;  indeed,  there  was  nothing  more  com- 
mon than  showing  favour  to  meritorious  service,  by  promoting 
the  servant  to  higher  offices.  It  would  not  be  said  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  confined  and  chained  .to  the  lowest  lot  in 
which  he  happened  at  any  time  to  find  himself.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  live  to  see  the  time  when  all  situations  in  this 
country,  except  the  hifhest,  were  not  open  to  all.  But  if 
promotion  in  the  present  instance  could  be  objected  to,  ob^ 
jections  could  be  made  to  all  promotions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rapidity  of  Pergauii's  promotion  was  greatly  overstated ; 
and,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place,  afforded  a  con-* 
vincing  proof  toat  the  story  of  love  having  been  the  cause  was 
utterly  false.  Let  them  believe  Majocchi  and  De  Mont,  and, 
three  weeks  after  Pergami  entered  her  majesty's  service,  he 
was  admitted  to  her  bed.  But  how  did  he  board  ?  He  con^ 
tinued  in  the  situation  of  courier ;  he  dined  with  the  servants, 
and  not  even  with  the  chamberlain.  At  Genoa  it  was  proved 
that  he  had  not  dined  with  her  majesty.  But  suppose  he  had 
sat  at  the  table,  still  he  continued  a  courier ;  and  it  was  only 
on  the  eve  ,'of  the  long  journey  which  her  majesty  took,  and 
during  tlie  familiarity  of  a  journey  to  Mont  St.  Gothard,  that 
lie  was  promoted ;  and  then  he  only  was  promoted  to  travel 
m  a  chaise,  which  he  occupied  alone,  instead  of  riding  ott 
bcr/seback.  Then  he  was  at  last  promoted  to  sit  at  her.  ma- 
jesty's table.  This  was  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  falsehood 
and  absurdity  of  the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up.  The  amo-. 
rous,  imprudent,  insane  Queen — for  so  her  majesty  was  de- 
scribed— was  entirely  subdued  by  her  passion  for  a  person  who 
exercised  all  this  power,  for  week9,  and  months,  and  years,  in 
a  menial  capacity  !  This  was  not  the  rapidity  and  haste  with 
which  Love  promoted  his  favourite  votaries.  It  much  more ' 
resembled  the  slow  progress  with  which  merit  rose  in  this 
world.  So  much  for  the  mamier  in  which  Pergami  was  pro- 
.  moted.  But  Pergami  had  not  risen  from  the  low  origin  which 
had  been  described.  His  father  had  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
proprietor  of  moderate  income  in  the  north  of  Italy,,  and  had 
got  into  difficulties,  as  many  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  th«^ 
country  had  t|ien  done.  The  son  sold  the  property  to  pay  his. 
father's  debts,  and  thus  became  reduced ;  but  still  he  was  a 
reduced  gentleman.  At  General  Pino's  he. was  received  aa 
such,  and  recognised  as  such.  He  dined  at  General  Pino's 
table  while  he  was  a  courier ;  he  dined  at  his  table  in  the 
Spanish  campaign.  He  associated  with  gentlemen,  and  he  was 
esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  associated.  An  Austrian  noble* 
man.  in    the  Milanese  proposed  him  as  a   courier  to  the 
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qaeen't  chainberiaiD^  and  he  vns  hired  by  the  chairiberlahr 
without  the  kuowledge  of  her  majesty.  The  Austrian  noble* 
■mn  had  fairly  confessed  that  he  expected  Pergami  would  be 
promotedi  because  he  had  foraieriy  seen  better  days,  and  he' 
was  of  an  honourable  mind,  and  his  ideas  belonged  to  his  for«*' 
mer  rather  than  to  hi^  latter  days.  Pergami  was^  indeed,  em->' 
ployed  6rst  as  a  courier,  and  necessarily  so  employed  htfore* 
he  could  be  promoted  to  be  her  majesty's  cfaamberlaiii. — • 
He  mentioned  this,  not  as  essential,  for  he  conceived  that  he; 
had  already  disposed  of  the  case,  and  proved  that  there  was' 
not  one  single  fact  before  them  upon  good  and  credible  testi- 
mony ;  but  he  mentioned  this,  because  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  had  been  scrutiniaed,  to  show  that  no  impropriMy  ex* 
isted  wbere  guilt  was  charged,  if  the  Queen  had  lowered  her 
dignities,  atiri  had  fallen  intc^  impropriety,  if  not  guilt;  if  her 
Muesty  bad  been  guilty  of  unworthiness,  he  eonld  stand  eo 
higher  gronud.  Guilt  there  was  none;  ]n»propriety  tk^vcf 
was  none ;  unworthiaess  there  was  none.  But  if  there  hi# 
been  guilt,  impropriety,  or*  un worthiness,  he  would  have  itp^ 
pealed  to  what  always  supported  the  good  in  the  hoo#  of  trial 
•«»be  %vould  have  appealed  to  her  Majesty's  former  course  Ut 
life.  There  was  not  a  person  among  their  lordships  who  wohM 
not  bear  the  testimony  that  he  could' offer  with  the  otmoei  M* 
wpect.  From  the  most  powerful  of  all  who  bad  had  me— i 
of  knowing  her  Majest/s  former  course  of  life,  from  onr  bf9 
revered  Sovereign,  he  held  in  his  band  a  testimonial  which-' 
could  not  be  read  without  sorrow.  It  was  a  melancholy  proof 
of  her  Maiesty'a  eoodiMC-^^iielaneholy^  because  he  who  gave 
it  was  no  longer  among  us ;  but  it  was  a  proof  given  by  bias 
who  knew  her  better  than  any,  and  who  loved  her  better  than 
the  rest  of  his  family  ;  although  there  was  in  the  family  one  on 
whose'  love  and  affection  she  had  stronger  claims.  It  waa 
painful  to  perceive  the  sense  which  his  late  Migesty  ettler- 
tained^  of  the  conduct  of  others  towards  his  daughter-in-law 
and  niece.  The  letter  to  which  he  alluded  he  begged  leavi 
to  read : — 

"  Windsor-castle,  Nov.  13,  1804. 

**My  dearest  Daughter-in-Law  and  Mibce — ^Yes/- 

terday  I  and  the  rest  of  my  family  had  an  interview  with  the 

Prince  of  Wales  at  Kew ;  care  was  taken  on  all  sides  to 

^void  atl  subjects  of  altercation  or  explanatbn ;  consequently 

the  conversation  was  neitlier  instructive  nor  entertaining ;  but 

it  leaves  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation  t6  show  whether 

his  desire  to  return  to  bis  family  is  only  verbal  or  r«il,'^[the 

*.  dfflerence  between  verbal  and  real  was  a  difference  which 

George  III.  never  knew]— which  time  alone  can  show.    I  am 

tni-  II*    T.  K 
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not  idle  in  my  endeavoart  to  make  inquiries  that  may  enable 
me  to  communicate  3ome  plan,  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear 
child  for  whom  you  and  1  with  so  much  reason  omst  interest 
ourselves ;  and  its  effecting  •my  having  the  happiness  of  living 
mth  you  is  no  small  incentive  to  my  forming  some  idea  on  the 
subject ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  their  not  being  decided 
upon  without  your  thorough  and  cordial  concurrence;  for 
your  authority  as  mother  it  is  my  object  to  support.  Believe 
me  at  all  times,  my  dearest  daughter-in-law  and  niece,  your 
most  affectionate  £ather-ui-law  and  uncle, 

•'GEORGE  R."    , 

**  This  was  the  opinion  of  that  good  man,  of  a  man  not 
ignorant  of  life,  and  no  mean  judge  of  human  character,  of 
mt  fitness  of  her  majesty  for  the  care  of  his  grand^ughter. 
Be  might  now  read  another  letter,  from  the  illustrious  succes* 
aorof  George  III. ;  it  was  not  written  in  the  same  tone,  it 
iras  not  indicative  of  the  same  regret  and  confidence ;  it  wasr 
nol  indicative  of  the  same  regret,  but  it  was  by  no  means  ibdi^ 
eative  of  want  of  confidence,  or  of  a  wish  to  impose  tran^meb 
00  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  this  letter  was  known 
to  their  lordships.  It  expressed,  indeed,  a  desire  to  live  scpa« 
tate,  and  it  contained  a  plain  indication  that  her  conduct,  at 
leas^  would  not  be  watched  with  the  rigorous  vigilance  of 
tcrutiniting  agency  on  which  this  case  was  founded.  Q  Read,, 
read.^    The  leameif  counsel  here  read  the  letter* 

<<  Windwr  CaMle,  April  SO,  1790- 

/  **  Madam,*-As  luoxA  Cholmondblby  informs  me  that 
you  wish  I  would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  yvi 
are  to  live,  1  shall  endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon  that 
head  with  as  much  clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety  as 
the  tiature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  Our  inclinations  are 
not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable 
to  the  other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each 
other.  Tranquillity  and  comfortable  society  is  however  in 
our  power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to 
that,  and  I  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which- 
you  required  [a  condition  which  she  never  required  nor  even 
alluded  to]  through  Lady  Cholmondblby,  that  even  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust 
l^rovidence  in  its  mercy  will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the 
terms  of  the  restriction  by  proposing  at  any  period  a  con- 
flexion  of  a  more  particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close' 
this  disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting  that. as  we  havc^ 
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completely  explained  ourselves  to  each  odier,  the  i^it  of  our 
lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

''  1  am^  Madam,  with  great  truth,  \ety  sincerely  yours,    . 
tSigned)  «  Gbobok  P.'' 

^  Mr.  Brougham  did  not  term  this,  as  it  had,  been  termed, 
a  letter  of  license.  That  was  a  term  applied  to  it  by  those 
who,  unhappily  for  her  Majesty,  were  now  no  more.  But  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  read  tbia 
letter,  that  her  Majesty  had  been  watched  with  so  much  rigour 
-—with  a  rigour  that  increased  as  the  parties  advanced  in  life—* 
that  she  should  have  been  beset  widi  sucb  unconatitutiooali 
tmsparing^  and  most  malignant  watching  and  espionnage* 

'<  Such,  then,  was  the  case  before  their  lordships.  He  begged 
again  to  call  their  attention,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  by  repetition^ 
to  the  two  grand  points  of  defence  which  he  hoped  their  lord* 
ships  would  never  dismiss  from  theif  minds :— «first,  that  the 
case  was  not  confirmed  by  witnesses,  for  tieglecting  to  ieall 
whom  there  was  no  pretence  whatever :  the  second  point  was^ 
diat  every  one  witness  that  had  been  called  was  injured  in 
credit.  How  but  by  these  two  tests  could  plots  be  discovered i 
Plots  were  often  discovered  by  the  second,  when  the  first 
Jailed.  When  persons  in  respectable  stationi  in  life,  previ* 
oosly  of  unimpeached  characters,  were  got  tv  give  evidence  in 
support  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  the  innocent  must  despair; 
escape  became  impossible,  unless  the  plot  appeared  through 
the  evidence— i^unless  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  broio 
dbwn  linder  them — unless  some  points,  entirely  no^hsoted,  or 
incautiously  secured,  exposed  the  whole  fabrionlKMi  to  rum  . 
and  destruction.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  an  iUustra* 
tioii  of  xhiif  which  was  to  be  found  in  a  great  passage  in  the 
sacred  volume.  He  called  it  a  great  pasaagia,  because  it  w«l 
full  of  instruction,  because  it  was  just,  becmse  it  was  elo* 
quent  The  two  judges  were  prepared  with  evidence  fitted 
to  their  object,  and  well  arranged.  They  haidempd  their 
hearts,  that  the  look  of  their  innoceiit  victim  towards  henreri 
could  not  divert  diem  from  d<nng  the  purposea  of  umoiit 
judgment,  or  from  giving  a  clear  consistent  story.  But  their 
fidseiiood  wa^i  detected,  and  their  victtn  waa  saved,  by  the 
little  circumstance  of  a  maetick-tree.  This  was  a  caae  appUp 
cable  to  all  conspiracies  and  ploto.  Thia  little  circumstance 
Vas  of  the  unessenttaK  hot  decisive  kind,  which  the  provideoflf 
of  (leaven  made  use  of  to  detect  perjary»  Such  were  D0 
Monfs  letter;  sucb  Majocchi'a  bankef^a  dark.  Those  w- 
eunutances  wore  not  important  to  the  body  of  the  case^  but 
they  weit  importanl  totbelKidy  ^  ciyit  baloqging  to  it. 
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Under  the  arrangeoienti  as  set  forth  in  this  evidence,  the  prin- 
cess was  obliged  to  pass  during  the  night  by  the  room  of  her 
two  servant-womeiiy  in  order  to  reach  tiiat  of  PeVgami.  A 
woman  of  ordinary  prudence,  having  a  similar  object  iu  vie  w, 
4pd  in  posaessioB  of  the  means  of  tilteriug  the  occupation  of 
the  different  rooms,  wonld  have  selected  apartments  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  By  disposing  of  them  differently,  the 
servants  might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  princess  and  Pergami  might  have 
been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  discovery.  With  a 
very  little  foresight  those  servants  might  have  been  kept  from 
approaching  the  threshold  of  these  chambers.  But,  if  tliey 
were  to  believe  the  representations  made  to  them,  her  majesty 
had  been  all  along  eugaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  hap- 
piness, comfort,  honour,  and  existence.  It  had  been  the  uni- 
form .tendency  of  lier  tactics  to  multiply  damning  proofs 
against  her  own  character.  She  had  studiously  consulted, 
courted,  her  own  ruhi.  But  he  had  been  told  that  he  might 
cmitradict  this  testimony  by  producing  Marietta  Demont.  She, 
he  was  told,  might  possibly  shew  tliat  it  was  a  foolish  and  in- 
credible tale  to  desaibe  her  royal  highness  as  never  doing  one 
single  act  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  iiijure  her  own  in- 
terests, and  tarnish  her  own  reputation. 

^'  He  would,  however,  contend  confidently,  though  with  all 
humility,  before  their  lordships,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
diose  who  instituted  this  prosecution  to  have  led  that  witness 
to  the  bar.  She  was,  according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, their  witness.  There  was  tio  judge  who  would  dis- 
pense with  her  evidence  on  any  criminal  proceeding.  Here 
the  exigency  of  decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proof, 
was  greater  than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted  by 
the  fQims  of  law.  To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
evei-^  ordinary  rule,  every  principle  of  judicature,  became 
more  important.  They  who  were  placed  in  fhe  situation  of 
defendants  by  a  measure  of  that  kind  had  to  complain,  not  of 
accusation,  but  of  oppression.  If  justice  reigned  in  that 
place,  the  obligation  of  producing  Marietta,  and  of  opposing 
her  testimony  to  that  of  her  sister,  could  not  be  cast  on  the 
defence.  No  such  proceeding  would  be  admitted  in  any  case 
afFectiug  life  or  limb. 

*^  Let  their  lordships  put,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  a  civil 
suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and.  remaik  how  clearly  the  law 
di&tingoisked  between  the  trials  of  questions  relating  to  pro- 
perty, and  those  which  imposed  penal  consequences.  It 
^ould  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  establishing  liis  claim  of 
debt,  to  call  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  adversary  ;  but,  if  he 
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chirged  a  criminal  offence,  he  was  bound  to  produce  the  f^j 
best  evidence  of  which  the  question  would  admit  Even 
though  connected  with  ihte  adverse  party,  no  bdividual  pos* 
sessing  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  could  be  dispensed 
with,  if  there  was  any  practical  mode  ef  obtaining  his  tes- 
timony. Suppose  the  trial  of  a  highway-robbery :  their  lord* 
ships  well  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by  a 
Bow-9treet  officer,  perhaps  panting  for  his>  reward,  would  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  Neither  would  the  evidence  suffice  of 
an  accomplice  tainted  "by  his  own  confession,  or  of  a  spy  de- 
graded by  his  vocation.  On  the  contrary — if  the  party's  QVfti 
friend,  acquaintance,  servant,  or  any  person  other  than  his 
wife,  had  witnessed  the  facts  stated  6n  the  record,  that  indi- 
vidual must  be  called  for  the  prosecution. 

''  He  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  English  jud^e  would 
suffer  any  man  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  \vithout 
'  this  precaution.  The  prosecutor  was  bound  to  call  every  sort 
of  unsuspicious  evidence  that  was  accessible  to  him.  -  No 
person  in  the  character  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to 
produce  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
dictation  of  common .  sense,  that  every  one  should  be  pre* 
Bumed  innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved.  Their  lordships 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  majesty  was  in  a  most 
singular  situation.  After  all  that  she  had  suffered  and  passed 
through,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  open  her  miud 
to  some  construction  of  the  motives  by  which  those  about  her 
were  actuated.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  some  instances 
she  formed  an  uncharitable  judgment  The  long  period  during 
which  her  oppressions  had  continued,  the  manner  m  which 
she  had  been  so  often  surrounded  and  betrayed^  the  hidden 
artifices  scattered  beneath  her  feet,  might  have  naturally 
awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

"  After  fostering  those  who  now  attacked  her,  after  her 
experience  of  the  Omptedas,  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and, 
above  all,  after  this  new  process,  .it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
suspicious  did  not  find  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting 
heart.  It  was  not  6ksy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and  friends  ;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  even  now  be  cbe* 
rishing  another  vipen  The  case  was,  however,  left  short  by 
the  Attorney-general ;  and,  on  her  majesty's  behalf,  they  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  its  defects.  Her  majesty 
had  all  along  corresponded  with  Marietta,  with  the  sister  of 
Dc  Mont ;  she  knew  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  character; 
and,  Itft  the  result  be  what  it  might  ^^flri«t»1  would  be  pre- 
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Under  the  arrangement,  as  set  forth  in  this  evidencey  ttio  prin- 
cess was  obliged  to  pass  during  the  night  by  the  room  of  her 
two  servant-women,  in  order  to  reach  that  of  PeVgami.  A 
woman  of  ordinary  prudencei  having  a  similar  object  in  view, 
^g^d  in  possessioB  of  the  means  of  altering  the  occupation  of 
the  different  rooms,  wonld  have  selected  apartmentijt  con- 
tiguous to  each  otiter.  By  disposing  of  them  differently,  the 
servants  might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  princess  and  Pergami  might  have 
been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  discovery.  Witii  a 
very  little  foresight  those  servants  might  have  been  kept  from 
approaching  the  threshold  of  these  chambers.  But,  if  tliey 
were  to  believe  the  representations  made  to  them,  her  majesty 
had  been  all  along  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  hap- 
piness, comfort,  honour,  and  existence.  It  had  been  the  uni- 
form .tendency  of  ^r  tactics  to  multiply  damning  proofs 
against  her  own  character.  She  had  studiously  consulted, 
courted,  her  own  ruhi.  But  he  had  been  told  that  he  might 
contradict  this  testimony  by  producing  Marietta  Demont.  She, 
he  was  told,  might  possibly  shew  that  it  was  a  foolish  and  in- 
credible tale  to  desciibe  her  royal  highness  as  never  doing  one 
single  act  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  iiijure  her  own  in- 
terests, and  tarnish  her  own  reputation. 

**  He  wouk),  however,  contend  confidently,  though  with  all 
humility,  before  their  lordships,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
diose  who  instituted  this  prosecution  to  have  led  that  witness 
to  the  bar.  She  was,  according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, their  witness.  There  was  tio  judge  who  would  dis- 
pense with  her  evidence  on  any  criminal  proceeding.  Here 
the  exigency  of  decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proof, 
was  greater  than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted  by 
the  foims  of  law.  To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
every  grdinary  role,  every  principle  of  judicature,  became 
more  important.  They  who  were  placed  in  fhe  situation  of 
defendants  by  a  measure  of  that  kind  had  to  complain,  not  of 
accusation,  but  of  oppression.  If  justice  reigned  in  that 
place,  the  obligation  of  producing  Marietta,  and  of  opposing 
her  testimony  to  that  of  her  sister,  could  not  be  c{ist  on  the 
defence.  No  such  proceeding  would  be  admitted  in  any  case 
affecting  life  or  limb. 

'^  Let  their  lorddiips  put,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  a  civil 
suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and  remark  how  clearly  the  law 
dictingoisked  between  the  trials  of  questions  relating  to  pro- 
perty, and  those  which  imposed  penal  consequences.  It 
^mild  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  establishing  liis  claim  of 
debt,  to  call  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  adversary  ;  but,  if  he 
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chttrged  a  cf  iminal  offence,  be  was  bound  to  produce  tbe  Ver  j 
best  evidence  of  which  the  question  would  admit.  Even 
though  connected  with  the  adverse  party,  no  individual  pos* 
sessing  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  could  be  dispensed 
withy  if  there  was  any  pructical  mode  ef  obtaining  his  tes- 
timony. Suppose  ihe  trial  of  a  highway-robbery :  their  lord^ 
ships  well  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by  a 
Bow-9treet  officer,  perhapd  panting  for  his-  reward,  would  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  Neither  would  the  evidence  suffice  of 
an  accomplice  tainted  "by  his  own  confession,  or  of  a  spy  de- 
graded by  his  vocation.  On  the  contrary— if  the  party's  Qvrn 
Mend,  acquaintance,  servant,  or  any  person  other  than  his 
wife,  had  witnessed  tlie  facts  stated  6n  the  record,  that  indi* 
vidual  must  be  called  for  the  prosecution. 

''  He  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  English  jud^e  would 
suffer  any  man  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  \vithout 
'  this  precaution.  The  prosecutor  was  bound  to  call  every  sort 
of  unsuspicious  evidence  that  was  accessible  to  him.  *  No 
person  in  the  character  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to 
produce  tlie  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  as  the  obvit>us 
dictation  of  common .  sense,  that  every  one  should  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved.  Their  lordships 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  majesty  was  in  a  most 
singular  situation.  After  all  that  she  had  suffered  and  passed 
through,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  open  her  miud 
to  some  construction  of  the  motives  by  which  those  about  her 
were  actuated.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  souie  instances 
she  formed  an  uncharitable  judgment.  I'he  long  period  during 
which  her  oppressions  had  curainued,  the  manner  ih  which 
she  had  been  so  often  surrounded  and  betrayed,  the  hidden 
artifices  scattered  beneath  her  feet,  might  have  naturally 
awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

*'  AAer  fostering  those  who  now  attacked  her,  after  her 
experience  of  the  Omptedas,  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and, 
above  all,  after  this  new  process,  .it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
suspicious  did  not  find  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting 
heart.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and  friends ;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  even  now  be  cbe* 
rishing  another  viper.  The  case  was,  however,  left  short  by 
the  Attorney-general ;  and,  on  her  majesty's  behalf,  they  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  its  defects.  Her  majesty 
had  all  along  corresponded  with  Marietta,  with  the  sister  of 
Dc  Mont ;  she  knew  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  character; 
and,  let  tl^  result  be  what  it  might  A^nrJ^t*^  would  be  pre- 
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Under  the  arrangeoient|  as  set  forth  in  this  evideocei  ttiG  prin- 
cess was  obliged  to  pass  during  the  night  by  the  room  of  her 
two  servant-womeiiy  in  order  to  reach  that  of  Pergami.  A 
woman  of  ordinary  prudence,  having  a  similar,  object  in  view, 
^fid  in  possession  of  the  means  of  altering  the  occupation  of 
the  different  rooms,  would  have  selected  apartments  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  By  disposing  of  them  differently,  the 
servants  might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  intercburse  between  the  princess  and  Pergami  might  have 
been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  diiscovery.  With  a 
very  little  foresight  those  servants  might  have  been  kept  from 
approaching  the  threshold  of  these  chambers.  But,  if  tliey 
were  to  believe  the  representations  made  to  them,  her  majesty 
had  been  all  along  eugaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  hap- 
piness, comfort,  honour,  and  existence.  It  had  been  the  uni- 
form .tendency  of  ^r  tactics  to  multiply  damning  proofs 
against  her  own  charaicter.  She  had  studiously  consulted, 
courted,  her  own  ruhi.  But  he  had  been  told  that  he  might 
contradict  this  testimony  by  producing  Marietta  Demont.  She, 
he  was  told,  might  possibly  shew  that  it  was  a  foolish  and  in- 
credible tale  to  desciibe  her  royal  highness  as  never  doing  one 
single  act  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  hijure  her  own  in- 
terests, and  tarnish  her  own  reputation. 

**  He  would,  however,  contend  confidently,  though  with  all 
humility,  before  their  lordships,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
diose  who  instituted  this  prosecution  to  have  led  that  witness 
to  the  bar.  She  was^  according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, their  witness.  There  was  no  judge  who  would  dis- 
pense with  her  evidence  on  any  criminal  proceeding.  Here 
the  exigency  of  decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proof, 
was  greater  than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted  by 
the  fQims  of  law.  To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
every  grdinary  rule,  every  principle  of  judicature,  became 
more  important  They  who  were  placed  in  fhe  situation  of 
defendants  by  a  measure  of  that  kind  had  to  complain',  not  of 
accusation,  but  of  oppression.  If  justice  reigned  in  that 
place,  the  obligation  of  producing  Marietta,  and  of  opposing 
her  testimony  to  that  of  her  sister,  could  not  be  c{ist  on  the 
defence.  No  such  proceeding  would  be  admitted  in  any  case 
affecting  life  or  limb. 

''  Let  their  lordships  put,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  a  civil 
suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and.  remark  how  clearly  the  law 
diftingtushed  between  the  trials  of  questions  relating  to  pro- 
perty,  and  those  which  imposed  penal  consequences.  It 
W^>nld  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  establishing  liis  claim  of 
debt,  to  call  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  adversary  ;  but,  if  he 
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chirged  a  crimina]  offence,  be  was  bound  to  produce  tbe  Vcrj 
best  evidence  of  which  the  question  would  admit  Even 
though  connected  with  the  adverse  party,  no  individual  pos* 
sessing  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  couid  be  dispensed 
witliy  if  there  was  any  practical  mode  idi  obtaining  his  tes- 
timony. Suppose  the  thai  of  a  highway^robbery :  their  lord* 
ships  well  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by  a 
Bow-9treet  ofliccr,  perhaps  panting  for  his^  reward,  would  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  Neither  would  the  evidence  suffice  of 
an  accomplice  tainted  "by  his  own  confession,  or  oi  a  spy  de- 
graded by  his  vocation.  On  the  contrary— 'if  the  party's  <»wn 
friend,  acquaintance,  servant,  or  any  person  other  than  his 
wife,  had  witnessed  the  facts  stated  6n  the  record,  that  indi* 
vidual  must  be  called  for  the  prosecution. 

**  He  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  English  jud^e  would 
suflfer  any  man  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  kis  life  v«rithout 
*  this  precaution.  The  prosecutor  was  bound  to  call  every  sort 
of  unsuspicious  evidence  that  was  accessible  to  him. '  No 
person  in  the  character  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to 
produce  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  as  the  obvit>us 
dictation  of  common .  sense,  that  every  one  should  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved..  Their  lordships 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  majesty  was  in  a  most 
singular  situation.  After  all  that  she  had  suffered  and  passed 
through,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  open  her  mind 
to  some  construction  of  the  motives  by  which  those  about  her 
were  actuated.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  some  instances 
she  formed  an  uncharitable  judgment.  The  long  period  during 
which  her  oppressions  had  continued,  the  manner  ih  which 
she  had  been  so  often  surrounded  and  betrayed,  the  hidden 
artifices  scattered  beneath  her  feet,  might  have  naturally 
awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

**  After  fostering  those  who  now  attacked  her,  after  her 
experience  of  the  Omptedas,  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and, 
above  all,  after  this  new  process,  .it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
suspicious  did  not  find  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting 
heart.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and  friends ;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  even  now  be  cbe* 
rishing  another  viper.  The  case  was,  however,  left  short  by 
the  Attorney-general ;  and,  on  her  majesty's  behalf,  they  were 
driven  to  the' necessity  of  supplying  its  defects.  Her  majesty 
had  all  along  corresponded  with  Marietta,  with  the  sister  of 
Dc  Mont ;  she  knew  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  character; 
and,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might  A^^ri^tt^  would  be  pre- 
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Under  the  arrangement,  as  set  forth  in  this  evidence,  ttiG  prin- 
cess was  obliged  to  pass  during  the  night  by  the  room  of  her 
two  servant-women,  in  order  to  reach  that  of  Pergami.  A 
woman  of  ordinary  prudence,  having  a  similar  object  in  view, 
^pd  in  possession  of  the  means  of  tittering  the  occupation  of 
the  different  rooms,  wonld  have  selected  apartments  con- 
tiguous to  each  otiier.  By  disposing  of  them  differently,  the 
servants  might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance, '  and 
the  intercburse  between  the  princess  and  Pergami  might  have 
been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  discovery.  With  a 
very  little  foresight  those  servants  might  have  been  kept  from 
approaching  the  threshold  of  these  chambers.  But,  if  tliey 
were  to  believe  the  representations  made  to  them,  her  majesty 
had  been  all  along  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  hap- 
piness, comfort,  honour,  and  existence.  It  had  been  the  uni- 
form .tendency  of  Jber  tactics  to  multiply  damning  proofs 
against  her  own  character.  She  had  studiously  consulted, 
courted,  her  own  ruhi.  But  he  had  been  told  that  he  might 
G0Btradict  this  testimony  by  producing  Marietta  Demont.  She, 
he  was  told,  might  possibly  sltew  tliat  it  was  a  foolish  and  in- 
credible tale  to  desciifoe  her  royal  highness  as  never  doing  one 
single  act  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  iiijure  her  own  in- 
terests, and  tarnish  her  own  reputation. 

^'  He  would,  however,  contend  confidently,  though  with  all 
humility,  before  their  lordships,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
diose  who  instituted  this  prosecution  to  have  led  that  witness 
to  the  bar.  She  was,  according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, their  witness.  There  was  tio  judge  who  would  dis- 
pense with  her  evidence  on  any  criminal  proceeding.  Here 
the  exigency  of  decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proof, 
was  greater  than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted  by 
the  fQims  of  law.  To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
every  ordinary  rule,  every  principle  of  judicature,  became 
more  important.  They  who  were  placed  in  fhe  situation  of 
defendants  by  a  measure  of  that  kind  had  to  complain',  not  of 
accusation,  but  of  oppression.  If  justice  reigned  in  that 
place,  the  obligation  of  producing  Marietta,  and  of  opposing 
her  testimony  to  that  of  her  sister,  could  not  be  cast  on  the 
defence.  No  such  proceeding  would  be  admitted  in  any  case 
affecting  life  or  limb. 

''  Let  their  lordships  put,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  a  civil 
suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and  remark  how  clearly  the  law 
dis?tingoished  betwe^  the  trials  of  questions  relating  to  pro- 
perty, and  those  which  imposed  penal  consequences*  It 
^mild  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  establishing  his  claim  of 
debt,  to  call  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  adversary  y  but,  if  he 
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chttrged  a  criminal  offence,  he  was  bound  to  produce  the  t«rj 
best  evidence  of  Mrbicb  tlus  question  would  admit  Even 
though  connected  with  (he  adverse  party,  no  individual  pos« 
sessing  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  could  be  dispensed 
witby  if  there  was  any.  practical  mode  of  obtaining  his  tes- 
timony. Suppose  ihe  trial  of  a  higbway<*robbery :  their  lord* 
ships  well  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by  a 
Bow-9treet  ofiiccr,  perhaps  panting  for  his>  reward,  would  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  Neither  would  the  evidence  suffice  of 
'  an  accomplice  tainted  )3y  his  own  confession,  or  of  a  spy  de- 
graded by  his  vocation.  On  the  contrary— -if  the  party's  Gwn 
friend,  acquaintance,  servant,  er  any  person  other  than  his 
wife,  had  witnessed  the  facts  stated  6n  the  record,  that  indi* 
vidual  must  be  called  for  the  prosecution. 

''  He  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  English  jud^e  would 
suffer  any  man  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  \vithout 
'  this  precaution.  The  prosecutor  was  bound  to  call  every  sort 
of  unsuspicious  evidence  that  was  accessible  to  him.  *  No 
person  in  the  character  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to 
produce  tlie  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  as  the  obvitius 
dictation  of  common .  sense,  that  every  one  should  be  pre* 
sumed  innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved.  Their  lordships 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  majesty  was  in  a  most 
singular  situation.  After  all  that  she  had  suffered  and  passed 
through,  it  was  impossible  that  she  siiould  not  open  her  miud 
to  some  construction  of  the  motives  by  which  those  about  her 
were  actudfted.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  some  instances 
she  formed  an  uncharitable  judgment.  The  long  period  during 
which  her  oppressions  had  cutitinued,  the  manner  ih  which 
she  had  been  so  often  surrounded  and  betrayed,  the  hidden 
artifices  scattered  beneath  her  feet,  might  have  naturally 
awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

**  AAer  fostering  those  who  now  attacked  her,  after  her 
experience  of  the  Omptedas,  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and, 
above  all,  after  this  new  process,  .it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
suspicions  did  not  find  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting 
heart.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and  friends ;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  even  now  be  cbe« 
rishing  another  viper.  The  case  was,  however,  left  short  by 
the  Attorney-general ;  and,  on  her  majesty's  behalf,  they  were 
driven  to  thenecessity  of  supplying  its  defects.  Her  majesty 
had  all  along  corresponded  with  Marietta,  with  the  sister  of 
Dc  Mont ;  she  knew  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  character; 
and,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might   Vf^ript^i  would  be  pre- 
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*^  These  preliminary  remarks  were  well  suited  to  that  tem- 
per of  mind  which  he  called  upon  their  lordships,  not  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  n|;hty  to  exhibit  iu  their 
^xamiuation  of  the  adverse  case,  and  m  their  preparation  for 
that  which  would  be  offered  in  reply  to  it  by  the  accused 
party.  In  speaking  of  the  whole  case,  and  before  he  came  to 
examine  it  in  detail,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see^  and,  seeing, 
not  to  admit^  that  the  supposition  which  had  been  made  by  his 
learned  friend,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  who  had,  in* 
deed,  anticipated  the  whole  of  the  case,  was  completely  sub- 
stantiated by  a  perusal  of  the  evidence — namely,  that  the  whole 
case  on  the  adverse  side  was  founded  and  bottomed  in  peijury. 
That  was  a  point  which,  in  his  view  of  it,  could  notbe  denied. 
However  fearful  the  conclusion  excited  in  their  lordships' 
minds  might  be,  on  finding  that  distinct  perjury  had  been  com- 
miiitted  before  them,  was  it  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  this  country — aye,  and  of  the  witnesses 
bf  tlijs  country  too— to  find  a  set  of  persons  givmg  a  series  of 
testimony  relative  to  minute  details  and  trivial  circumstances, 
o^  whom  it  Viras  as  clear,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  that 
every  one  had  perjured  himself,  as  it  tlien  was  that  he  was 
8j>ealung  at  their  lordships'  bar.  Was  the  present  case  wholly 
without  a  motive  to  produce  the  perpetration  of  similar  guilt  ? 
Had  they  never  heard  in  the  history  of  their  country  of  indivi- 
duals— he  would  not  say  having  been  got  up,  but— presenting 
themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  commission  of  perjury?  Was 
it  an  unheard-of  circumstance  that  low-bred  persons  should 
have  a  disposition  to  insult  and  trample  upon  their  superiors 
who  had  fallen  from  power,  or  who  at  least  were  in  obloquy 
with  those  that  were  in  power  i  Was  it  only  iu  ancient  Rome 
that  a  disposition  existed  to  triumph  over  the  prostrate  for- 
tunes of  illustrious  individuals  ?  Was  it  only  in  ancient  Rome 
that  the  rejected  favourite  of  Caesar  was  liable  to  the  taunts 
and  ignominies  of  the  vulgar  ?  Was  it  only  there  that  the  cry 
was  raised-— 

•  Currinuus  prsecipites,  et 

•'  *  Dum  jacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  Csesarii  bostem  T 

Were  not  their  lordships  aware  that  that  very  enen^  of  Csesar, 
who  was  thus  to  be  spurned  and  trampled  upon,  had  been  but 
ibe  previous  moment  living  in  the  midst  of  imperial  favour  ? , 
Did  not  they  recollect  that  the  satirist  iridignantly  asked— 

•  Quo  cecldit  sub  criminc  ?  quisnatn 

*  Delator?  quibia  iiidiciisf  quo  teste?* 

,Did  not  they  recollect  that  he  added — 

•  Nil  horum ;  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  vcnit 
'ACapreiif  «  i^ 
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Or,  in  other  words,  that  a  large  and  swollen  green  bag  came 
over  from  Milan?  So  that  it  was  not  quite  unforeseen  that 
Persons  might  be  found,  who,  cither  from  a  love  of  power,  or 
n-om  a  desire  to  worship  the  rising  Sun,  or  from  their  own 
buse,  and  ignoble,  and  degraded  natures,  might  be  led  to  in- 
crease the  misery  of  the  distressed,  and  heighten  by  calumny 
tlie  anguish  of  the  fallen.  But  was  there  no  other  motive,  be- 
sides those  which  he  had  just  enumerated,  that  might  be  attii- 
bttted  to  the  witnesses  produced  against  his  illustrious  client  ? 
Was  there  nothing  in  the  evidence  calculated  to  show  that  a 
belief  existed — was  there  nothing  in  the  Milan  commission  it- 
self calculated  to  excite  such  belief^^among  the  inhabitants  o(, 
Italy,  that  they  would  not  go  unrewarded  if  they  came  forward 
with  testimony  against  a  princess  who  had  before  been  the  qb- 
ject  of  calumny  and  insult  ?  He  begged  leave  also  to  impress 
upon  the  recollection  of  their  lordships,  that  not  only  the  eo- 
vemment  of  this  country,  but  also  the  government  of  foreign 
countries,  had  been  conceriied  in  getting  up  the  prosecution 
against  her  majesty.  He  did  not  make  this  assertion  upon'  idle 
grounds :  it  had  been  proved  to  them  ip  evidence ;  and,  as  one 
instance  was  much  more*  decisive  than  a  thousand  unmeaning 
generalities,  he  would  refer  them  to  the  printed  minutes.  He 
would  refer  them  to  the  evidence  of  Barbara  Kress,  in  whicii 
they  would  find  af  brace  of  ambassadors  and  a  brace  of  mi- 
nisters engaged  in  the  worthy  and  reputable  purpose  of  pack- 
ing up  and  packing  off  a  whole  cargo  of  those  valuable  com- 
modities which'  had  been  recently  landed  ou  the  shores  of  this 
firee  country.  Thci  names  of  those  ministers  were  mentioned 
in  the  evidence:  they  .were  representing,  or,  he  should  rather 
sa^,  that  they  were  misrepresenting,  states  M'hich,  as  they  were 
inferior  to  ^England,  were  in  some  degree  under  its  control ; 
and  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  descend  to  the  very  honour- 
able, the  ver^  dignified,  and  the  very  well-concerted  plan  of 
getting  up  witnesses  against  her  majesty.*^  He  felt  himself 
bound  to  lay  these  facts  before  their  lordships,  and  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  Berstett,  Redeti,  ' 
Orimm,  and  Grilling,  as  detailed  by  Kress ;  for  by  so  doing  . 
their  lordships  would  see  that  something  very  .like  an  undue  in- 
fluence had  been  exerted  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  vntnesses  . 
against  her  majesty. 

**  There  was  also  another  subject  which  he  wished  to  britig 
under  the  notice  of  their  lordships — ^he  meant  the  manner  in  " 
which  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  been  remunerated. 
IVfi^t  he  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  had  been  conducted  by  her  majesty's  coutisel  with 
a  fcVrgetitilness  of  that  pointy  or  whether  allusion  had  not  been 

L  2  ; 
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made  to  it  so  often  by  them,  as  almost  to  have  excited  the  dis- 
gust of  their  lordships  i  Had  they  tiot  put  questions  relative 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  remunerated  to  every 
witness  who  had  been  called  {  and  had  there  been  an  instance 
of  any  witness  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  money  after  the 
effect  «f  the  excessive  payments  to  the  captain  and  mate  of  the 
polacre  had  beeii  discovered  i  Was  not  that  very  circumstance 
even  more  condemnatory  of  the  case  than,  the  excessive  pay- 
ments which  had  been  made  to  the  other  witnesses  i  There 
>  had  been  no  desire  on  the  part  of  her  msyesty  to  shrink  from 
such  an  inquiry :  her  hdvocates  had  ever  courted  it|  and  had 
been  loud  and  clamorous  in  their  demands  for  an  explanation 
upon  that  point.  Had  that  eii;planatiun  been  given  by,  those 
who  conducted  the  present  prosecution  ?  No,  it  had  been  care* 
fully  and  cautiously  withheld. 

'^  Another  point,  connected  with  that  on  which  he  had  b^u 
just  speaking,,  deserved  the  attention  of  their  lordships.  They 
had  not,  he  trusted,  forgotten  that  his  learned  friend,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, at  the  conclusion  of  his  cas^— for,  without  mean;- 
ing  him  any  disrespect^  he  (Mr.  Williams)  must  call  it  his  (the 
Attorney-Generars)  case,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  it — had  made  a  smgular  application  for  delaying  the 
further  proceedings  of  this  bill,  on  the  ground  that  certain  wit* 
nesses,  who  were  wanted  to  prove  an  act  of  adultery  at*  Lu- 
gano, had  not  arrived  hi  fbe  country.  Singular  as  that  appli* 
cation  was,  it  had  been  made.  A  ni|;ht  intervened,  in  the 
<  morning  that  application  wea  relinquished.  The  reason  waa 
apparent.  In  ordinary  cases  such  an  application  could  only  be 
sustained  by  calling  the  attorney,  or  some  agent  to  the  party, 
to  prove,  upon  oath,  that  the  evidence  of  the  absent,  but  ex* 
pected  witnesses,  was  important  to  the  case.  Had  any  evi* 
dence  to  that  effect  been  tendered  to  their  lordships  r  Had  Mr. 
Powell,  whose  presence  in  court  such  circumstances  absolutely 
demanded,  been  called  before  their  lordships  i  No ;  the. appli- 
cation had,  as  he  had  before  stated,  died  quietlv  away ;  the  op- 
portunity had  been  allowed  to  perish,  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  adverse  party,  of  proving  that  it  was  an  unjust  accusa- 
tion against  them  to  say  that  they  had  disbursed  large  sums  m 
procuring  witnesses  from  Italy,  or  that  they  had  afforded  funds 
to  their  foreign  commissaries,  to  their  agents  in  law,  to  their 
agents  in  equity,  and  to  their  agents  militant — indeed,  he 
knew  not  by  what  terms  to  designate  them'— to  procure  men 
whose  consciences  were  vendible.  That  opportunity,  which 
they  ought  to  have  eagerly  embraced,  they  had  wilfully  neg- 
legted ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  such  conduct 
wa8|  tliat'money  had  been  largely  and  lavishly  expended  to  get 
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Up  this  prosecution.  At  tbat  conclusion  lie  had  arrived,  not 
upoi^  the  testimony  of  Italian  witnesses,  (of  whom,  as  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  it  m^ht  be  said, 

*  GnaculuB  esurieni  in  caelum  jusseris,  ibit/) 

not  upon  mere  surmises,  but  upon  facts  which  went  home  to 
the  minds  and  bosoms  of  men.  The  funds  of  corruption,  he 
must  again  repeat  it,  had  been  afforded,  or  why  had  Mr.  Powell 
been  withheld  from  joining  in  the  application  made  by  his 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  f 

He  next  adverted  strongly,  and  at  considerable  length,  to 
the  grosi  contradictions  in  the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  respect-^ 
ing  the  number  of  passages  into  the  ropm  occupied  by  Per* 
garni,  wlien  he  was  ill  at  Naples,  and  the  manner  of  sleeping 
of  the  household.  At  one  time  he  swore  there  was  but  one^ 
passage;  at  another,  that  there  were  two:  at  one  time  he 
swore  that  the  rest  of  the  household  slept  at  a  distance  from 
the  apartments  occupied  by  the  princess  and  Bergami ;  at 
another,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  rest  of  the  house* 
hold  slept  near  to,  or  distant  from  her  royal  highness. 

*^  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  mode  of  examination  which  had  been  pursiied  during  this 
inquiry.  If  it  had  been  accidental,  he  could  not  help  but 
lament  it ;  but  it  was  a  very  singular  coincidence  that  every 
thing  which  could  injure  the  queen  bad  transpired,  whilst 
every  thing  that  could  benefit  her  had  been  withheld.  If  this 
was  the  effect  of  accident,  it  was  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
throw  of  the  dice  for  his  illustrious  client.  He  would  refer 
them  to  the  printed  minutes,  where  the  queen's  going  to  bed 
was  the  matter  of  inquiry ;  and,  as  it  w  as  imputed  to  her  at 
Chamitz, 

*  Qine  regio  in  terris  noatri  non  pleaa  laboris,* 

that  an  adulterous  intercourse,  or,  in  other  words,  adultery 
bad  been  there  committed,  it  was  requisite  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  that  circumstance  was  stated.  ^ 

'  Wlio  went  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her  royal  highness  ?  did  any 
bod;  7        Myself. 

*  At  what  limie  did  yoa  go  to  bed  ?        Nearly  ten  o*clock. 

«  At  what  time  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  bedV  At  the  same 
hour* 

*  In  the  same  room?        In  the  same  room.* 

*'  In  reality  the  queen  had,  at  that  time,  no  more  gone -to 
bed  'than  he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  at  the  present  moment.  He 
should  now  just  beg  to  refer  their  lordships  to  the  following 
questions  and  answers  in  Demont's  evidence  :— 

'  Had  the  princess  undressed  ?  I  do  not  rec5iUect ;  she  wa#  ia  bed^ 
but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  undressed. 
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•    '  Do  yoQ  remember  the  dress  that  the  priocesi  was  in  the  habit  of 
vtiring'at  the  time  ?        Yes. 

*  Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed  with  ftir  round  close  np  to  the  neek^ 
with  a  great  deal  of  fur  about  it?  Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fur 
here  (about  the  bosom) ;  it  was  a  blue  dress.* 

^  This  sort  of  dres^,  the  evidence  showed,  wa«  rendered 
heceSfsary  by  the  frosty  state  of  the  weather .  at  the  period 
spoken  of.  The  witness  then  went  on  to  state,  that  she  did 
tot  i^collect  having  seen  the  princess  throw  off  the  fur  dress 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  A  great  deal  would,  in  the 
^fter-part  of  the  case,  depend  upon  this  circumstance,  and 
would  show  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  triumphant  case 
for  her  majesty  the  queen.  Was  it,  he  asked,  dealing  fairly 
towards  the  queen  to  put  some  questions  to  a  witness  which 
left  a  matter  to  be  catight  by  inference  in  a  most  injurious  way, 
of  which  there  was  no  proof,  or  semblance  of  proof,  by  direct 
feet  ?  He  should  be  fatiguing  their  lordships  were  he  to  ad- 
duce the  almost  numberless  instances,  throughout  the  evi- 
dence, in  which  much  was  disingenuously  left  for  inference, 
which  ooutd  dot  be  substantiated  by  even  a  shadow  of  proof. 
After  describing  the  state  of  the  tent,  the  witness  (Deniont) 
went  on  thus  :  She  was  asked — 

'  Did  you  go  to  the  tent  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  undressing  her 
royal  highness  f       Yes. 

*  Was  she  undressed  as  usual  f       Yes.* 

'^  She  then  describes  tliat  she  left  the  pnnceos  undressed ; 
but  he  entreated  their  lordships  to  refer  to  what  she  says  on 
hier  cross-examination : 

*  You  have  described  stoppmg  at  Aum  ?        Yes. 

'  *  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  mean  to  say  that  you  undressed  the  princess 
at  Aum  V  I  recollect  I  was  under  the  tent  of  the  princess,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  I  undressed  her  or  not. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  princess  was  undressed  under  ,the  tent  at 
Aum  ?        She  had  pulled  off  her  upper  habiliments. 

*  Do  yon  mean  by  that  the  dress  in  which  she  bad  been  riding,  tra- 
velling?       Yes;  a  gown  or  robe  which  was  open. 

/  Do  yo  mean,  more  than  tlie  outer  garment,  of  whatever  description  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  if  it  was  any  thing  more.* 

''  Thus  proceeded  the  scheming  chambermaid  with  one  story 
at' one  time,  and  a  different  one  at  another,  though  she  had 
been  long  prepared  for  her  statement,  for  she  had  been  exa- 
mined at  Milan,  examined  also  in  England,  before  she  was 
brought  to  their  lordships'  bar ;  sworn  also  in  these  private 
eittiniiiiations — a  thing  never  h^ard  of  beft  re  in  a  civil  or  cri- 
lAitial  court  of  this  country;  or  if  heard  of,  only  heard  to  be 
reprobated.  He  was  therefore  justified  in  saying,  that,  in- 
s^rad<  cf  itft  being  left  open  to' inference  that  the  princess  was 
undressed  in  the  tent,  he  hiEid  it  from  the  mouth  of  Demont 
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Jierself  Ihot  ihe  QQ(y  took  off  her  racUag-dress,  and  threw  on  a 
night  robe  over  the  ordinary  dress  she  wore  beneath  the  ira^ 
yelling-cloak.  He  repeated,  was  it  quite  fair  then^  either  to 
idle  queen  or  their  k>rdshipS|  to  have  made  such  groundless  in^ 
sinii^tions  I  If  time  had  had  in  this  case  its  usual  operation, 
and  that  the  parties  had  either  forgotten  all  recollection  of 
the  particular  events,  or  that  the  witnesses  who  could  prove 
it  had  fallen  off  in  the  incidents  of  human  life,  then  the 
queen  might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  foul  conspiracy,  for 
she  would  have  been  without  the  means  of  a  successful 
defence.  He  implored  theii  lordships  then — be  demamled  of 
them,  if  they  would  excuse  the  phrase  in  behalf  of  his  royal 
mistress — ^to  look  closely  at  the  texture  of  the  evidence  pro-^ 
duced  at  their  bar.  Why  did  Demon t,  he  would  ask,  conceal 
this,  when  the  questions  were  first  put  to  her  i  Was  it  to 
avoid  being  caught  and  detected  in  that  odious  monosyllalde, 
which  he  would  here,  for  the  sake  of  delicacy,  merely  call^ 
in  a  borrowed  phrase  of  her  own,  a  double  entendre  ?  It  was 
very  singular,  too,  that  the  questions  should  have  been,  on 
the  part  of'  the  prosecution,  so  put  as  to  create  all  the  infe- 
rences, which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  should  have  an  inju*- 
rious  tendency  against  the  Queen.  He  should  not  attribute 
motives  ;  he  disliked  harshness ;  but  he  thought  the  coincidence 
to  which  he  alluded  was  extremely  singular  throughout  this 
case.  In  the  evidence,  he  found  the  matter  again  alluded  to 
ip  a  similar  msuoner,  where  Demont  described  the  circum- 
st^iice  of  the  queen's  changing  her  dress,  to  represent  the 
geoius  of  history  ut  the  grand  masquerade  at  Murat's  cmirt. 
X)ie  fol|owiug  were  the  questions  and  answers  to  which  he 
Inferred ; — 

*  What  dress  did  she  assume  the  second  time?  The  genius  of 
bislpry. 

*  DiU  the  change  her  dress  entirely  for  that  purpose  ?  did  you  assist 
her  in  changing  her  drefs  ?        I  did  not' 

^*  And  though  she,  by  this  answer,  admits  that  she  did  not  ^ 
and  afterwards  says,  she  did  not  enter  the  room  at  the  time; 
yet  she  had  still  the  pertinacity  to  speak  of  an  entire  change 
of  dress,  tl)pugh  the  quee^  might  merely,  as  on  the  other 
occasion,  have  changed  her  out!»ide  robe,  and  put  on  another, 
more  in  unison  with  the  seconci  character  she  meant  to  as- 
sume. This  was  the  part  of  the  subject  which  was  coloured 
up  so  highly  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  bill — tliis  was  tiie 
part  of  the  case  on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  and 
wrought  up  not  only  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  an  advocate, 
but  something  of  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  would  take^ 
one  or  two  instances  more  of  the  fertility  of  iuveution  used 
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oa  the  part  of  the  prosecutioo.  Let  them  look  at  what  was 
said  by  Mojocchi — ^a  name  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  wbil6 
the  name  of  England  or  its  language  should  endure.  Which 
of  their  lordships  ever  learned,  from  the  questions  put  to 
Msyocchi  in  his  examination  in  chief,  that  the  shores  of  Eng* 
land  had  ever  been  honoured  by  the  witness  before  lie  was 
brought  over  to  be  presented  at  their  lordships'  bar  r  Which 
of  them  ever  thought  Majocchi  had  been  at  Gloucester,  had 
been  in  I^ondon,  had  been  about,  in  stage-coaches,  here  and 
there  and  elsewhere?  This  information,  which  must  have 
been  known  to  the  prosecutors,  was  entirely  kept  from  their 
lordships  and  the  queen,  until  it  reached  her  majesty's  counsel 
after  the  regular  examination  of  Majocchi  had  been  gone 
through,  owing  to  the  most  accidental  circumstances.  Were 
it  not  for  this  accidental  information  Majocchi  would  have 
passed  away  unheeded,  as  one  of  the  new  importation,  for 
whose  use  the  adjoining  place  had  been  so  appropriately >fitted 
up.  Had  it  been  earlier  known  that  Majocchi  was  in  Eng- 
land, inquiries  could  have  been  made,  which  would  have 
thrown  a  light  upon  his  character  and  testimony.  Majocchi 
had,  by  this  concealment,  all  the  advantage  of  appearing  at 
vthe  bar  as  dull  as  a  post,  while  the  questions  were  putting 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  all  the  opportuni- 
ties while  that  was  doing  of  pondering  upon  and  collecting 
his  answers.  Of  this  comfortable  delay,  no  doubt,  he  bad 
amply  availed  himself.  Care  was  also  taken,  in  the  cas6  of 
the  captain,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  still  some  un- 
settled claim  upon  Pergami,  founded  on  expectations  held  out 
to  liim  for  the  conveyance  of  the  royal  passenger.  This  had 
bc<>n  well  omitted  at  first  by  the  captain,  who,  when  he  should 
return  to  his  own  country,  would  no  duubt  find  himself  loaded 
with  houours^  and  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
for  the  remuneration  he  should  have  acquired  by  his  trip,  and 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  earnings  of  u  long  portion  of  life, 
if  devoted  to  his  ordinary  pursuits,  l^e  iufurniation  respect- 
ing the  unsettled  claim  of  Pergami  fell  out,  or  rather  tumbled 
out  by  accident,  in  the  progress  of  liis  evidence.  The  odds 
were  surely  extremely  high  that  such  omissions  were  not  so 
repeatisdly  accidental. 

**  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  confment  upon 
the  summing  up  of  the  Solicitor-General,  and  particularly 
upon  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  stated  that  the  courier  (Per- 
gami) was  present  while  her  majesty  changed  *  the  entire  of 
her  .dress* — a  statement  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  evidence 
upon  which  his  learned  friend  was  then  commenting.  Be- 
sides assuming  the  '  entire  change  of  dress/  he  ulsd  assumed 
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that  it  took  place  in  a  bedroom,  of  which  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  proof  in  evidence.     In  fact,  in  one  sentence  of  that 
summing  up,  there  would  be  found  gratuitous  assertion,  un- 
founded assumption,  and  mis-statement  of  facts.     It  was  per- 
fectly  clear  that  these  mis-statements   and  false   inferences 
were  hitroduced'  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  their  lord- 
ships' minds^  and  attemp^ng  to  create  an  undue  and  unwdr* 
rantabie  impression  against  the   queen.      He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  believe  that  his  learned  fnends  acted  upon  the  in- 
structions they  received,  and  that  the  concealment  of  the  facts 
lay  with  the  witnesses.     On  the  subject  of  the  dress,  their 
lordships  would  recollect  how  closely  he  bad  questioned  the 
witness:    he  entreated  their  lordships  to  bear  in  mind  her 
answers,  and  the  subsequent  light  she  threw  on  her  first  state- 
ments.    He  asked  this  of  their  lordships  in  the  well-grounded 
.   expectation,  that  as  they  were   not  indulgent  at  first,  they 
would  be  vigilant  at  last.     He  had  elicited  the  explanation 
Inspecting  th^  dress,  on  which  so  much  had  been  said,  because 
he  did  not  believe  that  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  attended  as  it 
was   by  the  nobility  of  the  country,  any -such  indecent  dress 
could  have  been  displayed.     The  evidence  left  his  learned 
friend's  description  of  that  dress  utterly  unsupported,  as  it  did 
his  other  statement  of  the  queen's  having  been  hissed  out  of 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlos.     Why^  he  repeated,  were  such 
statements  made  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  her  majesty, 
when  not  a  single  syllable  of  evidence  could  be  adduced  to 
support  them  ?     One  asseitiou  by  the  Attorney-General  was, 
thattne  queen  had   been  hissed  by  the  audience  out  of  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos,  but  had  this  injurious  imputation  received 
any  support  from   the  evidence?     Vras  it  not  clear,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Demotit  had  deceived  the  learned  counsel, — 
had  imposed  upon  them  by  a  story  which  she  h^d  not  after- 
wards the  effrontery  to  maintain  at  the  bar  ?     The  presump* 
tion  of  British  justice  had  hitherto  been,  that  a  person  should 
be  considered  innocent  until  proved  tu  be  guilty;  .and  if  ever 
a  case  bad  arisen  where  it  ought  to  prevail,  by  every  Sense  of 
duty,  by  every  feeling  of  delicacy,  by  every  impulse  of  huma- 
nity, it  ought  to  prevail'  in  this.     It  could  not  be  impr/L'ssed 
too  deeply,  nor  meditated  upon  too  intently  by  their  lord-» 
ships. 

**  One  of  the  strangest  incidents  in  the  whole  proceeding 
bad  i)een  the  rare  and  curioijis  composition  of  the  memory  of 
Majocchi ;  it  was  a  most  singular,  nay,  an  unnatural,  an  im- 
possible memory — it  was  all  on  one  side  of  the  question — it 
was  a  perfect  blank  to  every  thing  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and 
crowded  with  inventions  anc   falsehoods  to  destrov  Jicr  iuno- 
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^  cence.  He  be^ed  the  house  to  bear  in  mind  the  lostances 
adduced  by  his  learned  friend ;  fur  it  was  as  manifest  as  that 
the  sun  had  not  jet  set^  that  a  witness  might  commit  peijuxy 
in  a  negative  shape,  in  the  same  way  that  an  injury  might  be 
d4ine  by  omission,  as  her  majesty  had  more  than  once  expe- 
rienced. In  the  evidence,  Majocchi,  with  a  degree  of  ccnde- 
sceasien  to  which  he  was  not  often  prone,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  sickness  of  Pergami,  when  the  queen  visited  his  bed-room^ 
mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Holland  as  having  beeii  present ; 
but  when  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  was  endeavouring^ 
in  his  cross-ezamiLatioD^  to  explain  that  visit  in  the  most  inno- 
cent way,  by  showing  that  Pergami  was  too  ill  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  guilt,  then  this  adroit  and  accomplished  wimess^ 
Signor  Non  m  Ricordo,  with  a  memory  so  accommodated  to 
circumstances  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen  any 
medical  man  at  all  with  Pergami. 

'^  He  now  came  to  some  circumstances  connected  with  tLe 
evidence  of  Mademoiselle  De  Mont,  who  was  also^  in  some 
respects,  a  signal  instance  of  impartiality  of  memory.  Before, 
however,  he  proceeded,  he  begged  to  put  it  to  their  lordships 
whether  they  believed  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  the  inge- 
nious, elaborate,  composite  explanation  attempted  by  this  lady 
of  what  she  had  once  deliberately  written.  When  cross-exa- 
mined on  the  first  day,  when, attention  was  called  to  her  let- 
ters, she  had  never  dreamed  of  mentioning  any  thine  like  a 
4ouhle  entendre  \  the  day  passed  away,  and  no  explanation 
passed  her  lips.  On  the  following  morning,  however^  she 
thought  she  could  mend  her  story :  she  had  slept  upon  the 
matter,  and  above  all^  within  the  circuit  of  less  than  a  bundled 
miles  from  the  House  of  Lords,  for  he  would  not  assert  that 
it  was  within  the  walls,  she  had  had  a  confereiiCe  vrith  some 
person  that  was  of  most  material  importance  in  doing  away 
the  force  of  the  expressions  in  her  correspondence.  Whether 
that  conference  had  lasted  for  two  bonis  or  for  five,  was  of  nc, 
consequence ;  the  result  of  it  was,  a  regular  explanation,  as 
systematic  as  any  of  the  orations  of  Cicero :  it  was  formed  on 
a  classical  model,  like  the  speeches  of  the  king's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, who  was  perhaps  the  only  man  of  the  present  day  who 
could  be  at  all  compared  with  the  orators  of  old.  De  Mont's 
explanation  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  4nd  the 
whole  was  the  effect  of  that  interview  and  rehearsal  which  she 
had  afterwards  acknowledged,  but  at  first  denied^  insisting  that 
after  the  examination  of  the  preceding  day  she  had  gone  home 
directly,  which  neither  in  French,  Italian,  nor  English,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  nor  Hebrew,  could  mean  any  thing  but  that  she 
returned  without  delay.     After  all  tliis  preparation  and  study 
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— after  consulting  the  prosecutors,  and  her  pillow — w^as  her 
explanation  in  any  respect  satisfactory  ?  He  would  venture 
upon  this  general  assertion,  that  it  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  sense  in  it — that  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence 
for  it  in  the  letters^  which  were  in  themselves  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, and,  with  her  gloss,  perfect  obscurity.  It  would  be  to 
trifle  with  the  time  of  the  house  almost  as  grossly  as  she  had 
trifled  with  her  oath,  to  use  any  argument  to  shew  its  absurdity. 
The  author  of  some  future  comedy  would  here  possess  a  fine 
original,  upon  which  to  draw  the  character  of  an  intriguing, 
shuffling,  lying,  artful,  chambermaid.  He  put  it  to  their  lord* 
ships,  whether  it  was  insulting  common  sense  to  pretend  that 
by  the  expression  of  '  the  capital  of  Europe,*  in  one  of  her 
letters,  she  meant  that  obscure  spot  which  had  given  her  birth, 
and  lo  which  it  were  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  confine  her.  At  least  she  was  desirous  that  it  should 
h€  left  doubtful  whether  by  '  the  capital  of  Europe'  she 
meant  London  or  Cdombier :  neaue  rationem  neque  modum 
habetulium;  the  thing  was  whoUy  incredible;  and  it  would 
only  be  rationem  insanire,  as  the  comedian  expressed  it,  to 
waste  words  upon  its  refutation. 

'^  He  adduced  these  as  specimens  only  :  he  left  the  great 
mass  to  their  lordships,  who  no  doubt  would  examine  the 
whole  evidence  with  more  patience  and  industry  than  he  had 
done,  because  they  had  more  high  an4  important  duties  to  dis* 
charge  than  those  by  whose  weight  be,  as  an  advocate  only, 
was  oppressed.  They  would  find,  in  the  evidence,  De  Mont 
was  trying  her  hand  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  sister  at  a  pa- 
negyric, and  she  chose  as  her  subject  her  gracious  and  ill  us* 
trious  mistress,  the  queen.  *  How  often  (said  she)  in  a  nume 
rous  circle,  whilst,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  me, 
I  enumerated  her  great  qualities,  her  talents,  her  mildness, 
her  patience,  her  cn-arit},  in  short,  all  the  perfections  which 
she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree ;  how  often,  I  say,  haw 
1  not  seen  my  hearers  affected,  and  heard  them  exclaim,  hoW 
unjust  is  the  world  to  cause  so  much  uneasiness  to  one  who 
deserves  it  so  little,  and  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  hoppy.' — 
He  asked  their  lordships  again,  whether  diey  believed  all  this 
to  be  but  the  fraudulent  cover  for  malignant  hate  ?  Did  it 
mean  what  it  expressed,  or  any  thing  else  ?  Was  it  at  all  ioK 
probable  that  the  writer  should  be  sincere?  Was  the  object 
of  her  eulogy  undeservtns  of  it  ?  Was  she  the  only  person  who 
entertained  this  opinion T  Had  no  one  else  said  as  much,  or 
nearly  as  much,  of  the  same  illustrious  female  ?  He  thought 
that  he  had  heard  something  very  like  it  before,  and  that  from 
no  meap  authority — from  a  man  of  an  elegant  classical  f 
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who  was  celebrated  for  his  spoken  and  written  compositions — 
who  was  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages. He  had  pronounced  on  an  occasion  of  no  littl^  so- 
lemnity, that  the  queen  was  '  the  grace,  the  life,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  society  in  which  she  moved  ^  Was  diis  testimony 
to  be  taken  in  favour  of  her  majesty,  or  was  it  also,  like  the 
panegyric  of  De  Mont,  to  be  k>oked  upon  as  a  cover  for  malig- 
nityi  and  a  double  entendre^  which  explanation  only  served  to 
render  more  profoundly  obscure  ?  If,  then,  the  queen  were 
worthy  of  thb  laboured  panegyric  from  so  accomplished  a^ 
source,  surely  the  hduse  would  not  consider  her  undeserving  of' 
the  inferior  encomium  of  a  Swiss  chambermaid.  But  he 
(Mr.  WiUianis)  would  do  De  Mont  justice  against  herself;  he 
would  assert  that  she  belied  her  better  knowledge,  and  her 
better  nature,  when  she  attempted  to  give  any  other  sense  to 
her  letters  than  die  obvious  and  clear  import  of  the  language 
she  employed.  For  aught  he  kne)¥>  if  i€  were  necessary,  he 
might  bring  to  their  lordships'  bar  the  distinguished  individual 
to  whom  he  had  alhided,  who  had  publicly  declared  his.opi^ 
nioR  of  the  excellence  of  her  majesty,  to  repeat  in  testimony 
the  tribute  of  admiration  he  had  so  justly  bestowed. 

''  He  would  now  claim  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a 
declaration  made  by  the-  learned  counsel  on  the  cither  side,  aud 
to  which  he  had  listened  with  much  satisfaction,  anc}  witfi  per- 
fect concurrence :  it  was  this — *  that  every  part  of  the  evidence 
that  might  be  deemed  material,  without  regard  to  its  influence 
or  impression,  should  be  brought  forward ;  for  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  fairly  and  candidly  to 
present  to  the  house  the  whole  case,  without  coif^idering  them- 
selves as  it  were  the  advocates  of  a  party  in  a  suit.'  ^Nothing 
could  be  more  proper  than  such  a  decliiration :  if  they  had 
acted  up  to  it,  the  queen  would  have  had  nothing  to  ask  :  it 
was  the  whole  of  her  case.  '  We  undertake  (said  they)  to  bring 
before  your  lordships  all  the  evidence  the  case  affords,  not  of 
a  condemnatory  nature  only,  but  the  whole  evidence,  what- 
ever be  its  import  or  effect,  whether  it  be  for  or  against  the 
Queen  of  England.' 

'^  Such  was  the  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered, 
and  with  infinite  pleasure  he  had  treasured  up  these  proverbial 
words  of  wisdom  and  liberality.  It  was,  in  Jact,  not  a  dispijte 
between  adverse  parties;  it  was  a  solemn  proceeding,  not  to 
gain  a  victory  or  some  petty  triumph,  but  to  arrive  at  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  by  means  of  the  evidence  and  the  whole  evi- 
dence. It  was  therefore  with  infinite  regret  and  signal  dismay 
and  astonishment  that  he  had  afterwards  heard  the  Solicitor- 
General,  in  his  summing  up,  make  no  less  than  four  distinct 
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challenges  to  th  ^  queen's  counsel,  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mere  nisi  prius  xase  for  the  recovery  of  5L  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered.  He  had  dared  them  to  produce  Louis 
Pergamiy^Bartolomeo.Pergamiy  Brunette,  and  another  witness. 
He  mentioned  this  to  show  the  gross  contradiction  between  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  the  other  side — between  their 
high-sounding  professions  and  their  conduct.  Where  were 
now  those  words  of  wisdom  and  liberality  in  which  the  peop.e 
of  England  were  assured  that  the  whole  case  should  be  fully 
fairly,  freely,  and  fearlessly  investigated.  They  were  mere 
words,  answering  a  temporary  purpose,  but  never  intended  to 
be  carried  into  eifect.  Had  the  Attoruey-Gjeneral  taken  ond 
step  to  perform  what  he  had  promised  P  Where  was  Dr. 
Holland  ?  Where  was  Lieutenant  Hownam  ?  Where  were  the 
noble  ladies  attendant  upon  the  queen  r  Had  any  of  those  coni>- 
petent  and  credible  witnesses  been  adduced  ?  No:  but  dum 
tacent  loquuntur — their  absence  was  as  useful  to  her  majesty 
as  if  they  had  been  brought  to  the  bar  :  the  other  side  had  not 
dared  to  call  them,  which  showed  what  must  have  been  the 
import  of  their  testimony  to  the  vindication  of  the  queen,  and 
the  cottde(nnation  of  her  accusers.  This  sort  of  challenge  had 
been  imported  into  this  great  inquiry  from  civil  causes,  where 
it  was  o|ten  pressed  too  far ;  but  in  all  criminal  proceedings, 
even  in  our  lower  courts^  the  party  bringing  tne  charge  was 
bound  to  establish  it  by  sufficient  evidence ;  and  if  he  failed,' 
the  accused  was  not  bound  to  supply  the  deficiency,  or  to 
establish  his  imiocence  in  the  absence  ot  all  proof  of  guilt. 

'^  He  did  not  say  in  the  history  of  English  justice,  but  in  the 
history  of  English  injustice,  (for  such  it  would  be,)  who  had 
ever  heard  of  an  unfortunate  accused  being  met  by  being  told^ 
'  If  you  do  not  call  this  or  that  witness,  whom  the  prosecutor  had 
it  in  his  power  to  bring  forward,  we  shall  consider  that  you 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  charge?'  The  case  ought 
never  to  be  left  doubtful,  or  if  it  were,  the  prisoner  had  a 
right  to  the  benefit  of  the  dOubt.  If  he  (Mr.  Williams)  in 
the  course  of  his  ptofessionai  duty  indicted  a  man  for  murder, 
and  purposely  kept  back  from  the  jury  a  witness,  because  he 
might  possibly  say  something  to  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  the 
wretched  being,  be  should  consider  that  he,  as  a  counsel',  was 
a  party  to  that  man's  death  when  he  was  banged  for  the  crime. 
But  this  was  not  even  a  case  of  that  description :  it  was 
far  more  important  than  even  a  case  of-  life  and  death, 
and  legal  manoeuvres,  and  the  dexterity  of  practised  advocates, 
were  wholly  out  of  their  place  ;  tiiey  were  unbecoming  both 
the  subject  and  the  situation.  He  was  earnest  upon  this  point, 
because  he  felt  earnestly ;  he  felt  here,  not  merely  for  the  intc- 
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rest  of  his  illustrious  client^  whose  character,  honour,  and  dig- 
nity, were  at  stake,  but  for  the  country  itself,  whose  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  were  not  less  in  jeopardy.     He  caHed  upon 
their  lordships,  therefore,  to  weigh  the  matter  well,  and  to  de- 
liberate carefully  and  anxiously  before  they  allowed  this  chal- 
lenge to  operate  against  the  queen.    '  I  defy  my  learned  friends 
(said  the  Solicitor-General)  to  call  Louis  Pei^andi.'    What  did 
he  mean  by  this,  but  that  if  the  call  were  not  complied  with, 
he  should  obtain  the  verdict,  he  should  gain  his  point ;  and  " 
what  was  that  point  which  was  thus  treated  as  a  questiou  re- 
garding a  farthing  damages  ?   It  was  no  less  than  the  passing  of 
wis  dreadful  measure,  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most 
terrible  mischiefs  by  which  the  country  could  be  aiBicted. — 
What,  however,  was  Louis  Pergami  to  prove  when  he  was  pro- 
duced i  how  was  he  implicated  i    In  no  other  way  than  that 
Majocehi,  speaking  of  a  breakfast  at  which  the  queen  and 
Pergami  were  segted  at  the  same  time,  swore  that  either  Louis 
Pergami  or  Camera  waited  upon  them  on  the  occasion.     So 
that  even  the  presence  of  Louis  Perganii  was  not  vouched, 
and  the  Solicitor-General  had  gone  beyond  the  manoeuvre, 
the  artifice,  the  legerdemain,  the  dexterity,  the  trickery  of  an 
advocate  in  the  pettiest  cause  that  ever  degraded  the  meanest 
court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.     NoKt  he  said  in  die  same 
spirit,  'I  defy  you  to  call  Bartolomeo  Pergami:'  but  here 
again  it  was  telum  inAelle  sine  iciui  theie  was  all  the  will  to 
wound,  but  the  blow  was  impotent  and  harmless ;  for  suppose 
this  person  were  produced  at  the  bar,  did  not  the  experience 
in  the  world  of  every  man  show,  diat  supposing  the  crime  of 
Pergami  more  or  less,  his  answers  at  the  bar  upon  this  subject 
mu3t  necessarily  be  of  one  description  only.    Such  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor-General  in  a  case  of  this  kind  was 
a  shameless  prostitution  (without  offence  be  it  spoken)  of  a 
low,  contemptible  trick  of  courts,  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and 
of  the  great  political  and  legislative  character  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

"  This  was  not  a  trial  at  ntst  jniu$,  it  was  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  a  measure  which  Lord-Chancellor  Cooper  had 
declared,  in  his  celebrated  protest,  ought  never  to  be  resorted 
to,  but  in  cases  of  the  last  necessity ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  asserted  that  the  analogies  of  common  law 
proceedings  had  been  shamelessly  introduced.  The  charge 
against  the  queen  was  of  no  distinct  crime  known  to  the  law, 
and  the  law  therefore  bad  affixed  to  it  no  specified  punishment ; 
to  talk  of  analogies  was  therefore  ridiculous,  and  the  house  in 
its  political  and  legislative  capacities,  both  of  which  were  here 
to  be  exercised^  ought  not  to  be  guided,  much  less  governed, 
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by  any  low  technicafities.  He  boped,  then^  he  should  hear 
no  more  of  analogies^  which  were  only  talked  of  i/^henever  they 
tended  to  abridge  the  rights  and  injure  the  cause  of  her  nia^ 
jeaty .  Protesting  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  zealously  as  his 
honourable  friend,  that  the  non-production  of  these  witnesses 
on  the  other  side  was  a  clamorous  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
/queen,  nevertheless  there  were  high  interests  at  stake  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  called.  Witnesses 
their  lordships  would  have-^the  challenge  would  be  met ;  but 
with  respect  to  what  would  be  proved,  he  begged,  in  what  he 
should  now  state,  to  be  distinctly  understood.  On  the  other 
side,  three  years' application  had  been  devoted  to  the  case; 
equitable,  legal,  and  railitirry  commissions  had  been  sent  out ; 
examinations  upon  oath,  and  without  oath,  had  been  taken. 
Witnes^s  had  been  interrogated  in  Italy,  on  the  road,  and  in 
this  county ;  so  that  every  letter  and  figure  of  what  they  coiild 
depose  had  been  distinctly  ascertained.  The  queeu  had  pos*. 
sessed  no  such  advantage." 

The  ]^rl  of  Lauderdale  here  interposed,  and  observing 
that  it  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  that  the  learned  counsel  was 
entering  upon  a  new  branch  of  his  subject,  he  recommended 
that  the  house  should  adjourn  until  to-morrow. 

Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 
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CounsBL  being  called  in, 

Mr.  Williams  resumed  his  address.  ''  He  remarked  pointedly 
on  the  deficiency  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill  in  calling  all  the 
witnesses  that  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  queen  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  difliculties  that  were  opposed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  driven  almost 
to  the  necessity  of  not  calling  any  witnesses  at  all.  He  would 
commence  by  stating  one  or  two  facts  illustrative  of  tho9o  dif- 
ficulties. Their  lordships  would  recollect  the  nature  of  the 
allegations  stated  by  the  witness,  Barbara  Kress,  of  her  seeing 
the  queen  and  Pei^mi  in  a  bed^room  together,  at  Carlsruhe, 
connected  with  some  details  about  the  situation  of  Pergami's 
aims.  For  the  purpose  of  repelling  this  charge,  her  majesty 
felt  it  necessary  to  require  the  presence  of  a  chamberlain  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  ^aden,  who  had  attended  her  constantly 
duiing  tlte  whole  of  her  residence  at  Carlsruhe.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  this  evidence,  her  majesty  wrote  a  letter^  with 
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her  own  hand,  with  which  she  despatched  a  special  messtiigpt 
lo  the  chamberlain.  This  application^  together  with  two 
others,  although  the  queen  wrote  also  to  the  grand  duke,  failed 
of  success.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  messenger  sent  by  the 
quefii,  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  chamberlain,  was  in«- 
formed  by  him,  that  he  was  willing  and  desirous  to  come  to 
England,  but  that  he  had  orders  from  the  grand  duke  ndt  to 
do  so.  Thus  the  refusal  to  suffer  a  witness  to  come  over  in 
favour  of  the  queen  came  from  the  very  same*  quarter,  which 
employed  the  agency  of  two  ministers,  and  two  ambassadors, . 
to  compel  the  woman  Kress  to  come  to  England.  The  ope- 
rations for  procuring  evidence  appeared  to  run  all  one  way. 
It  was  also  important  to  observe,  in  reference  to  certain  nn 
founded  charges  against  her  majesty,  respecting  the  choice  of 
her  residence  and  society,  that  her  .majesty,  wishing  to  occupy 
a  palace  at  Zastrow,  had  entered  into  negotiations  respecting 
it,  which  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  very  same  chamber* 
lain,  of  whom  he  had  already  spoken,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
purchase  furniture  for  the  equipment  of  this  palace.  When 
the  affair  was  in  this  state  of  forwardness,  a  notification  was 
given  to  the  queen,  that  the  residence  of  her  majesty  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  this  court ;  and,  on  that  account,  the 
palace  was  refused. 

''He  now  came  to  another  point  With  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Pergami,  it  was  desirable  to  pro- 
cure the  attendance  of  General  Piuo.  But  an  intin^ation  was 
given  lo  General  Pino  by  the  Austrian  government,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  was,  that,  if  he  came  to  £ng1and,  he  must  not  appear  in 
uniform.  Thinking  this  an  odd  sort  of  intimation,  he  inquired 
whether,  if  he  came  to  England,  he  would  lose  his  commission  ? 
And,  receiving  no  answer,  he  had  not  gone  to  England,  and  he 
paight  add,  that  he  would  not  como.  Did  not  these  plain  facts 
sufHcicntiy  shew  how  the  case  before  their  lordships  was  got  up  ? 
But  there  were  other  persons  who  refused  to  come.  There 
were  some  physicians,  and,  he  undc;rstood,  some  lawyers,  who 
were  prevented  fromattending  by  the' interference  of  either  oiir 
high  or  low  alliances.  The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to 
show,  that  if  this  case  was,  as  had  been  contended,  one  of 
open,  undisguised,  and  notorious  guilt,  the  pjroof  would  have 
been  proportionally  easy.  But  the  badness  of  their  cause  wa« 
evinced,  not  only  by  the  kind  of  evidence,  which  the  prose- 
cutors had  brought  forward,  but  also  by  that  which  they  had 
withheld.  Why  had  they  not  called  Anne  Preising,  who  had 
been  with  the  queen,  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  al- 
leged intimacy  with  Pergami,  and  who  was  now  among  the  re- 
cruits in  the  virtuous  sanctuary  of  Cotton  Garden  ? .    But  tliey 
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^daot;  tbey  dared  not  call  her.  He  oext  comiqeoted  oq 
the  eKtraordinary  delay  in  briogiog  forward  these  charges. 
Why  was  a  time  8u£fered  to  elapse,  which,  if  it  had  becQ  a 
case  of  high  treason,  would  have  formed  the  ground  of 
instant  acquittal?  for,  by  the  statute  of  William,  if,  in  a 
case  of  high  treason,  three  years  were  allowed  to  elapse,  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  interposed,  and  a  prosecution  of 
that  description  would  be  prevented.  It  was  not  what  had 
been  done  in  Italy,  but  the  queen's  coming  to  England,  that 
occasioned  the  preamble  of  this  bill.  ^  The  single  fact,  that, 
with' a  knowledge  of  the  alleged  criminality,  the  charge  bad 
slept  for  three  lon^^  years,  must  make  a  deep,  impression  on 
every  unbiassed  n^and.  He  now  commented  on  some  parts 
of  die'  evidence  of  Demout,  to  show  how  she  gradually  im- 
proved in  her  evidence.  There  were  three  editions  of  her 
evidence,  in  each  of  which  she  improved  upon  its  predecessor, 
until  at  last  she  rendered  it  complete.  He  expatiated  partis 
cularly  on  the  manner  in  whicb  she  gave  her  testimony  re- 
spectins;  the  stairs,  and  the  night  excursion  of  Bergami.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  evidence  connected  with  the  polacre. 
He  contended  that  Demont  not  only  did  not  confirm,  but 
materially  contradicted  Majocchi.  It  would  be  shown  diat 
a  physical  impossibility  existed  of  introducing  th^  bathing  tub 
into  the  cabinet,  where  it  was  described  by  Majocchi  to  have 
been  used.  It  would  be  proved  that  the  queen  and  Pergami, 
when  laying  in  bed,  could  not  as  had  been  falsely  asserted, 
see  each  other.  It  would  be  proved  that  it  was  impossible 
Miyocchi  could  have  heard  the  noises  he  had  described ; 
that  the  communication  between  the  tent  and  below  was  con- 
stantly open ;  and  tkat  her  majesty  did  not  sleep  undressed  as 
was  usual  in  bed — ^she  slept  with  her  clothes  on. 

**  After  some  untoward  accidents,  and  some  attempts  at 
surprise  in  Italy,  the  queen  reposed  no  where  without  some 
person  to  protect  he^.  Why  was  not  the  steersman  or  any 
of  the  crew  called  i  They,  or  some  of  them,  were  always 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  awning,  under  which  ber  majesty 
reposed.  The  .counsel  next  commented  on  the  adventures 
described  by  Demont,  on  the  night  on  which  her  majesty  went 
to  the  opera  at  Naples.  He  stated  circumstances,  by  which 
the  whole  of  this  invention  wodld  be  completely  disproved ; 
as  would  also  the  alleged  indecency  of  her  majesty's  dress 
when  she  appeared  in  the  character,  of  the  genius  of  history. 
The  circumstances  stated  by  Kress  would  be  completely  inva- 
lidated, and  herself  shewn  to  be  unfit  to  be  believed  upon  her 
Q^th.  He  next  adverted  to  the  circumstances  alleged  tp  have 
happened  upon  the  return  of  Pergami  to  Charnita  firom 
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Insprucky  which  he  afSriued  would  all  fall  before  the  fiictii 
which  her  majesty's  counsel  would  be  enabled  to  place  before 
their  lordships.  The  horrid  indecencies  of  Sacchi  would  be 
eqaally  disproved ;  for  it  would  be  shown  that  he  was  not 
present,  and  that  there  were  no  curtains  to  draw.  It  would  be 
proved  that  the  changes  made  in  the  apartments  at  the  Villa 
l>'£stey  were  all  made  without  any  directions  from  her  ma-* 
jesty,  but  for  very  satisfactory  reasons,  which  the  learned 
counsel  fully  explained.  He  should  now  advert  to  another 
alleged  fact,  the  bathing  in  the  Brescia,  detailed  in  the  evidence 
of  Antonio  Bianchi.  It  would  be  distinctly  proved  that  the 
Brescia,  where  this  scene  was  laid,  was  altogether  a  mountaiti 
stream,  in  which,  in  dry  weather,  there  was  no  water  at  all, 
and  which  in  the  rainy  season,  was  so  swoln  as  to  render  bath- 
ing in  it  pretty  much  like  bathing  under  Londou^bridge  at  low 
water*  There  was  one  thing  more  to  be  noticed,  after  which 
he  did  not  think  he  should  trouble  their  lordships  with  any 
other  point.  Their  lordships  would,  no  doubt,  recollect  the 
antediluvian  sceneof  Adam  and  Eve,  described  in  the  evidence  of 
the  mason,  Raggazzoni.  It  would  be  shownto  be  as  impossible 
that  this  witness  should  see  what  he  describes  to  have  seen,  as 
that  a  person  from  St.  Paul's  cathedral  should  see  what  is 
passing  in  the  house  of  lords.  Consequently  his  testimony 
was^  false,  foul,  and  malignant.  It  was  to  be  observed  in 
general  of  the  witnesses  against  the  queen,  that  they  had  been 
aent  over  with  the  stamp  of  the  Milan  commission  ;  and  there 
kept  and  held  together  in  a  manner  as  was  never  known  of  any 
other  witnesses  of  whom  he  had  ever  heard.  It  was  not  single 
and  detached  portions  of  this  case  that  was  demolished,  but  the 
whiJe  of  it  taken  together.  There  was  not  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses whose  veracity  was  not  shaken  on  many  points ;  and 
who  could  affirm  that  such  witnesses  could  be  believed  on  any  f 
In  such  a  case,  to  draw  the  line  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
was  impossible.  If  any  of  them  happened,  on  insulated 
points,  to  speak  truth,  they  were  still,  from  their  general  cha- 
racter, incredible.  He  here  expatiated  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  evidence  of  Demont  and  the  tenor  of  her  journal ; 
and  contrasted  the  evidence  of  the  discarded  servants  of  her 
majesty  with  those  of  captains  Briggs  and  Pechell.  What  was 
it  their  lordships  were  now* doing?  They  were  casting  a 
burning  firebrand,  of  an  anti-monarchical  quality,  into  a 
magazine  filled  with  materials  ripe  for  combustion  and 
explosion.  Such  would  be  the  fatal  catastrophe,  if  this 
demoralizing  and  dethroning  investigation  were  pushed  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  thai  too  upon  such  evidence  as  had  been' 
adduced  at  their  lordslupr*  bar.    That  their  lordships,  looking 
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to  the  intelrests  of  posterity,  might  assui^e  beats,  remove  ani- 
mosities, and  haply,  peradventure,  and  by  great  good  fortune, 
even  yet  maintain  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  thisgreat  empire, 
was  the  second  wish  that  animated  his  heart.  The  first  was, 
since  hazards  were  incurred,  and  consequences  had  been 
neglected,  that,  at  whatever  hazard  and  with  whatever  conse- 
quences, the  cause  of  substantial  justice  might  triumph." 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

After  some  observations  from  Earl  Grey,  on  tlie- obstruc- 
tion of  justice  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  her  majesty,  and  a  reply  from  the  Ear!  of  Liver- 
pool,   . 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  tlie  counsel  for  the 

Sueen  were  informed,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  house  that 
ley  should  state  whether  they  were  prepared  to  prove  tin 
facts  they  had  stated  at  the  bar,  respecting  the  chamberlain  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  General  Pino. 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  stated,  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  evidence  he  had  not  anticipated  the  calling 
evidence  to  this  part  of  the  case  so  early  in  the  proof,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  witnesses  who  must  prove  a  part  of 
those  particulars  were  still  abroad ;  that  he  was  prepared  to 
put  in  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Henry,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  her  majesty's  affairs  at  Milan,  which  was  such  as 
would  enable  any  solicitor  to  make  an  affidavit  in  a  common 
cause  in  a  court  of  justice  of  his  information  and  belief,  but 
that  he  was  prepared  with  more  specific  proof  of  the  circum* 
stances  attending  the  absence  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  That  he  admitted  the  govemmeat  of  this 
country  had  offered  to  the  legal  advisers  of  her  majesty  all 
facilities  in  their  power  for  the  procuring  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  but  that  her  majesty's  advisers  were  not  satisfied 
how  far  the  power  of  this  government  might  go  in  procuring 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  against  the  bill ;  and  that  objec- 
tions had  been  felt  to  stating,  at  a  distance  of  time  before 
their  production,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whom  it  was 
meant  to  call,  m  consequence  of  circumstances  which  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  prove  in  the  progress  of  his  case. 
The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 
The  counsel  were  again  called  in. 
^The  counsel  were  asked,  whether  they  conceived  that  the 
production  of  the  evidence.  ai(  to  the  refusal  of  the  chamber-. 
Uin  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  at  the  present  time,  was 
material? 
.The  Atlomey-genena  of  the  queen  i^tatedj  that  he  con- 
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ceived  it  most  iinqueitioiiably  was.  He  further  stated,  that 
it  wa  only  within  the  last  day  or  two  he  had  been  a>K*are  of 
this     fficulty. 


FIRST    WITNESS. 

^  Then  James  Leman  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn, 
was  examined  by  the  Solicitor-general  of.  die  queen,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Are  yoQ  a  cleric  to  Mr.  Vizard,  the  tolicitor  for  her  majesty  ?  I  am. 
I   Were  you  «ent  by  her  majesty  to  CarUruhc  ?        I  waa. 

On  what  day  did  you  leave  England  ?        On  the  Ist  of  September. 
•  On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  Carlsruhe?        On  the  14th  of  Sep- 

Wcrc  you  provided  with  any  letters  from  her  majetty,  ad^rened  to 
any  sentleman  atCarUruhe?  I  had  a  letter  from  her  majesty,  di- 

rect^ to  the  chamberlain  of  .the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Baron 

D*£nde.  .     , 

Did  you  inform  the  chamberlain  that  he  was  required  as  a  witness 

upon  thtt  proceeding?       Yea,  I  did.  ^         .    ^     , 

Do  yon  recollect  on  whatday  that  was?        It  wason  the  17th  that  I 

firrt  saw  him.  .      ^  .  •    *.     *   wr    •       t  j  ,i 

Did  you  on  that  day  make  that  communication  to  bim  ?        I  did. 

Did  you  take  his  deposition  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty  to  examine  him  at  the  bar  of  this  boose  ?  The  chamberlain 
of  the  eraud  duke  keeps  minutes  of  the  transactions  of  every  day ;  those 
minutes  were  at  Baden :  it  w^  at  Carlsruhe  I  saw  him :  the  first  time  I 
■aw  him  wason  the  road  between  Carlsruhe  and  Baden ;  I  met  him. 

You  first  saw  him  on  flic  17th,  on  the  road  between  Carlsruhe  and 
Baden  ?  I  did ;  1  informed  him  that  the  object  of  my  coming  was  to 
request  that  he  would  attend  here  as  a  witness  on  t)ehaJf  of  her  majesty. 

Did  you  at  any  time  take  his  examination  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tions to  counseL        Onthe80th.  ^     .*     ^  ,*,       ... 

Do  you  know  whether  he  then  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his 
minut4  ?  Yes,  he  had ;  his  minutes  were  at  Baden,  and  he  consulted 
them  while  I  was  by.  «    .     .        ,  .. , 

You  took  that  deposition  at  Baden  ?        I  did. 

Thatwason  the  aoth  of  September?        It  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  grand  duke  was  at  that  time  at  Carlsruhe? 
1  know  he  was^absent 

When  did  he  return  to  Carlsruhe  ?       On  the  «lst. 

The  day  after  you  had  Uken  this  deposition?        Yes. 

Was  the  Baron  d^Ende  willing  to  come  as  a  witnem  to  this  country  ? 
^^fis-  4iA  was. 

At  the  time  that  you  took  his  deposition  on  the  ftOth?       Yes,  he 

was.  "^ 

Did  he  state  any  condition  on  which  alone  he  could  come  to  this 
country?  He  said  he  could  not  come  without  the  consent  of  the 
ffrand  duke. 

After  the  return  of  the  grand  dak^  to  Carisruhe  did  he  then  make  any 
statement  as  to  bis  coming  to  thiscouotry  ?  He  told  me  on  "\«  ^^"» 
,  which  was  the  morning  he  had  seen  the  grand  doke,><iiat  the  grand  duke 
had  refused  to  grant  him  permiasion  to  come. 

Be  to  good  as  to  state,  if  you  can,  thepraoiw  woidf  hemadauseofl 
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He  came  to  me  and  ttated^  1  have  bad  newt  for  you»  the  grand  dake 
will  nol  let  me  fo. 

The  Attomey-geDeral  stated,  diat  he  would  not  intemipt 
the  examination,  unless  it  was  supposed  it  might  have  a  bearing 
npon  the  case  itself;  that  if  it  was  understood  to  be  a  coUa* 
teral  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  majesty'a  go* 
▼emment,  or  the  interference  of  the  grand  duke,  with  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  that  which  the  chamberlain  had  stated,  as  to  the  wo^ 
of  the  grand  duke,  was  not  evidence ;  that  it  would  be  hera* 
after  to  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  the  queen  not^ 
having  procured  the  witnesses  she  desired. 

The  Solicitor^eneral  of  the  queen  stated,  that  ne  did  not 
examine  to  this  as  bearing  upon  die  facts  of  the  case. 

TU  JMieiiar^9m0nU  6f  the  QMeM.— Did  he  stale  any  other  reason 
for  not  coasiBg  ?  1  am  not  aware  that  he  did ;  he  stated  that  he  en- 
joyied  his  Hanoverian  estates  through  his  majesly,  or  through  bis  OM- 
jeity'a  kindneti;  but  that  hewouM  not  let  that  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  hia  comtog  to  this  country  as  a  witness,  because  he  was  satisfied 
bis  majeity  would  not  think  ill  of  him  for  coming  as  a  wituess, 

Did  yon  make  any  other  application  to  him  in  regard  to  his  deposi- 
tion t  i  did ;  i  wrote  him  a  letter  requesting  him  to  make  a  de- 
positMn,  befote  the  legal  authorities  of  the  town*  of  the  focts  be  bad 


Didhedoso?       He  did  not 

Did  be  ever  give  you  any  other  reason  for  not  oondng  than  that  you 
haveibitsdf       No. 

Did  be  give  yon  any  reason  for  not  making  that  depositknt  That 
he  eouhl  net  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  grand  duk^  and  that  he 


ni 


Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mandeville  there  f      There  was. 
Was  he  ia  the  presence  of  yeumslf  and  the  chamberlaini        He  was 
ot 

At  no  tiosef       No^  but  he  was  in  the  hotel  that  1  was  in,  andj 
ined  with  him  most  days. 
He  knew  of  yonr  being  there?       He  did. 
Did  you  comnnimcate  to  lum  your  being  there  on  behalf  of  ^ber  ma- 
rf       Ididnet. 

i^ben  did  you  return  to  this  country  f       The  day  befoM  yesterday. 
Do  you  know  whether*  during  your  stay  at  Carlsruhe.  any  other  per- 
son arrived  on  the  part  of  ber  majesty  the  queen  ?       A^Mr.  Sicaidj^ 
Do  yon  know  that  yourself?       I  saw  him  arrive. 
Yon  retomed  the  day  before  yesterday?       I  reached  London  tba  day 
before  yesterday. 

EXAMINBD    BY   THE   LORDS. 

1^1^  GimilftMi.*Inwllill«ig«Bga4id  this  pam  between  you  and 
the  chamberlain  ?  Principally  ia  Enriish;  bei|ieaks  English  very 
weU. 

In -wbaft other  language?       InFseadb. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  witkdrair. 
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SECOND    WITNESS 

'  '  Then  Anthony  Builer  St.  Leger,  Esq.^  was  called  lo,  tmd 
having  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  the  Solicitor-general  of 
the  queen  as  follows  :-* 

V^re  you  chamberhun  to'  her  mnjeaty  the  qiieen  V  I  bad  that 
honour. 

How  long  did  you  cootioue  in  that  office  ?        About  eleven  years. 

From  what  period  ?        From  1 808  to  October  1819. 

Did  you  go  abroad  with  her  majesty  in  the  year  1814?  1  went  as 
fi#afl  Brunswick  with  her  majesty.  Her  majesty  dispensed  with  my  ac- 
companying her  on  her  tour»  on  account  of  my  health,  and,  on  account 
cf  my  fomily,  and  she  was  good  enough  only  to  require  tliat  I  should  at- 
tend her  as  far  as  Brunswick. 

You  flay  her  tour,  what  tour  do  you  refer  to  ?  Her  intention  of 
going  abroad ;  it  was  then  said  Germany  and  Italy,  as  I  understood. 

Was  that  understood  before  you  left  England  ?        It  was  so. 

According  to  that  oermission,  did  you  leave  her  maiesty  at  Bnms- 
wick  V  According  to  that  permission  I  left  her  majesty  at  Brunswick, 
as  she  was  good  enough  to  say,  that  when  £  got  to  Brunswick  I  might 
return  when  I  chose. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  year  ISig,  did  you  receive  any 
communication  from  her  majesty?  I  received  a  communication,  I 
think  it  was  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  at  present  which,  that  her  majesty  intended  to  be  in  England 
in  the  month  of  September. 

In  consequence  of  any  communication  you  received,  did  you  make  any 
preparation  V  In  consequence  of  that  communication,  I  prepared  to 
go  and  meet  her  majesty,  as  she  desired,  at  Dover. 

Has  the  state  of  your  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to  attend 
her  majesty  from  the  time'  you  left  her  at  Brunswick  till  the  present 
time?  The  state  of  my  health  has  been  such  that  unfortunately  I 
cuijd  not  attend  her  majesty ;  1  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  D^vensliire 
ibr  Qve  years  past,  where  I  have  been  entirely  conlln^  all  the  ereningt 
during  tiie  winter  months. 

^mce  her  majesty's  retnrn  to  this  country,  have  yon  paid  your  re- 
spects to  her  ?  Immediately  on  her  majesty^s  return  to  this  country  I 
paid  my  respects  to  her. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  your  health,  did  you  resign  your  of- 
fice? In  consequence  of  the  state  of  my  hoalth  only ;  I  hid  the  ho- 
nour of  communicating  to  her  majesty  that  i  should  be  prevented  at- 
»tending  her,  and  I  requested  her  on  that  ground  to  receive  my  resig- 
■atioii. 

Mr.  Solicitor-general  stated  that  he  had  no  questions  to  ask 
this  witnessw 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


THIRD    WITIIBSS. 


Then  the  Earl  of  Guilford  was  sworn  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  at  the  table,  and  was  examined. in  his  place, 
and  by  leave  of  the  housei  as  also  with  the  permission  of  the 
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Earl  of  Guilford^  the  (|Ue8tions  were  put  directly  to  bis  lord- 
ship by  the  counsel,  instead  of  the  Lord-Chancellor  in  the 
first  instance,  and  through  him  to  his  lordship,  as  b  the  usage 
and  practice  of  the  house. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  when  her  present  majesty  wasi  at  Naples? 
I  recollect  coming  to  Naples  after  her  majesty  was  there.  Her  miyeaty 
ivas  already  there  when  1  arrived  at  Naples. 

About  what  time  was  it  when  your  lordship  arrived  there?  1  think 
it  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1815. 

Did  any  one  accompany  your  lordship  upon  that  occasion  V  My 
sister.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

When  your  lordship  arrived  at  Naples,  who  formed  the  suits  of  her 
majesty  V  To  the  best  of  nay  recollection  the  suite  of  her  majesty 
were  formed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven. 
and  Sir  William  Gell,  and  Doctor  Holland  was  there  as  her  physician 
at  the  time. 

Does  your  lordship  remember  at  that  time  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Pergami  ?        Yei^  1  recollect  seeing  that  person. 

In  what  situation  was  that  person  at  the  time  your  lordship  first  saw 
him?       '  As *far  as  I  understood,  be  was  courier. 

How  long  did  your  lordship  remain  at  Naples?  I  remained  at 
Naples  only  three  or  four  days,  three  days  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  with  your  lordship  wlien  you  went 
there,  or  did  she  arrive  afterwards  ?  She  arrived  together  with  me, 

we  travelled  together  from  Nice  to  Naples. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  accompany  your  lordship  when  you  left 
Naples  ?  No,  she  did  not ;  I  left  Naples  before  her. 
Where  did  your  lordship  next  see  the  queen  ?  At  Rome. 
What  interval  was  there  between  your  seeing  her  at  Naples  and  see- 
ing her  again  at  Rome  ?'  A  very  few  days,  the  exact  number  of  days 
I  caaoot  remember,  but  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  I  saw  her  majesty 
at  Naples. 

How  long  did  her  majesty  remain  at  Rome  ?  A  very  few  days,  I 
think  not  more  than  two  or  three  days ;  I  know  it  was  a  very  short 
time. 

During  that  time  did  your  lordship  dine  witli  her  Majesty  ?  I  do 
not  think  I  did.  at  Rome. 

Has  yonr  lordship  dined  with  her  before  at  Naples?  Yes,  I  had 
dined  with  her  once  at  Naples. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  who  dined  there  upon  that  occasion  ? 
Particularly  I  do  not  remennber;  there  was  a  considerable  party,  but 
the  particular  individuals  who  dined  there  I  do  not  call  to  niy  recollec- 
tioD ;  there  were  a  good  many  English  persons. 

Were  there  any  of  the  nobility  of  the  court  of  Naples  ?        That  I  can- 
not positively  recollect 
Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  dine  there  on  that  day  ?        She  did. 
Can  your  lordship  recollect  whether  Mrs.  Falconet  was  one  of  the 
party  ?        Whether  she  dined  there  on  tliat  specific  day  I  do  not  re- 
collect 

Besides  dining  with  her  majesty  at  Naples,  had  you  other  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  her  ?        Only  once,  the  morning  of  my  ai'riva). 

After  leaving  Rome,  where  did  your  lordship  next  see  her  majesty  ? 
At  Civita  Vecchia. 

Did  Dol  ber  nugeaty  embark  at  Civita  Vecchia  to  go  to  Genoa  f  She 
did. 
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HowlpnglMd  ihettaid  theKbeforaihecMbarkeQl  Kfeoriiz 
days;  a  ahort  time ;  1  think  it  did  not  exceed  a  week. 

Did  yoor  lordahip  and  Lady  Cbarlotte  Lindaay  form  part  of  her  party 
whibt  ahe  waa  at  Cinta  Vecchia  f  .  We  dwelt  in  the  aame  home  with 
her  mijeaty. 

And  of  conrae  lived  at  table  with  her  majeaty  f       Every  day,  alwaya. 

Dorinff  that  time  were  any  other  persons  invited,  during  the  stay 'at 
Cirita  Vecchia  ?  The  persona  invited  were,  the  master  Of  the  house, 
the  Marchese  Mansi,  one  day,  and  the  other  persons  of  the  feimily. 

Are  those  the  persons  whom  your  lordship  has  before  enumerated  aa 
ionm/kg  her  migesty^s  suite  when  at  Naples  ?  No,  with  the  exception 
€f  Doctor  Holland ;  Doctor  Holland  was  there,  the  other  persons  were 
not  there. 

Was  Mrs.  Falconet  there  f       She  was  there. 

Had  Mrs.  Falconet  any  daughters?        She  had  two  daughters  ? 

Of  what  age  might  those  daughters  bet  The  eldest  was  a  young 
ladv,  I  suppose  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and' the  other  was  younger. 

Does  your  lordship  know  who  Mrs.  Falconet  was?  1  had  known 
Mrs,  Falconet  before  tliat  time  in  England,  she  was  either  an  English 
woman  or  an  American,  1  believe  an  American  by  birth.« 

In  what  situation  of  life  was  Mrs.  Falconet?  She  was  ))efore  in  a 
very  reputable  aituation,  and  waa  married  to  Mr.  Falconet,  a  banker  at 
Naples. 

Is  he  a  person  in  a  considerable  line  of  business?  Very  cofi- 
aiderable. 

Does  your,  lordship  know,  whether  she  was  a  person  who  associated 
with  the  first  ranks  in  that  country  ?  Aa  for  as  persons  in  her  situa- 
tion associated  with  the  principal  people,  I  believe  she  did ;  I  bad  not 
been  then  acquainted  with  her  for  a  great  while,  but  t  have  every  rea- 
aon  to  believe  she  did. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  Mrs.  Falconet  waa  received  among 
the  first  ranks  of  English  in  that  country?  I  cannot  speak  particu- 
larlv  to  that,  not  having  seen  her  for  some  time  before. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mn. 
Falconet  afterwarda  married  an  Italian  of  considerable  station  in  so- 
ciety ?  I  believe  she  has  two  daughters  married,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand; one  of  them  I  have  seen,  who  is  married  to  an  American  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Middleton,  and  the  other,  aa  1  have  heard,  to  Mon- 
sleur  Pourtal^s. 

Do  you  mean  Mr.  Portalli%  a  considerable  banker  and  proprietor  in 
Switzerland?  That  I  really  do  not  Jcnow,  I  have  heard  his  name, 
but  never  saw  htm. 

Are  those  two  ladies  whom  you  have  mentioned  the  same  two  daugh- 
ter you  met  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  other  two  ?  No,  other  two  daugh- 
tera;  I  believe  both  those  ladies  were  married  at  that  time. 

Did  the  two  unmarried  dauahters  whom  you  met  there  dine. at  the 
table  with  her  majesty  ?       They  did. 

When  her  majiuty  embarked,  it  was  on  board  the  Clorinde,  waa  it 
■ot  ?       lit  was. 

Did  your  lordship  embark  with  her?        I  did.  « 

And  Lady  Char^tte  Lindsay  ?        Atid  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

Who  else  embarked  in  the  suite  of  her  majesty?  Madame  Fal- 
conet did,  and  her  two  daughters,  and  Dr.  Holland. 

Where  did  your  lordship  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindaay  diaeasbark? 
We  diaembarked  at  Leghorn.  • 

Fffm  that  Ume  there  was  a  considerable  interval  before  your  lordship 
met  her  majesty  again? '     There  was  a  very  cooaiderablo  time  that 
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summer ;  I  did  not  tee  her  majesty  agtiu  till  the  moath  of  November  m 
ihc  year  1816. 

Where  was  it  that  your  lordship  then  saw  her  ?  ,  At  the  Vila  d'£ste» 
her  house  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Was  your  lordship  accompanied  at  that  time  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay?  No,  I  was  not;  1  saw  her^ist^on  the  Lake  of  Como^  in 
paving  ray  respects  to  her  at  her  villa. 

Where  was  JLady  Charlotte  Lindsay  at  that  time?        In  England. 

Did  your  lordship  dine  there  upon  that  occasion?        I  did. 

At  that  time  was  Pergarai  sitting  at  the  table  of  her  majesty  ?        He 

Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  sitting  at  her  msjesty's  table  ?     Never. 

Did  your  lordship  stay  longer  upon  that  occasion  than  the  day  oh 
wliirh  you  dined  there  ?        No7  I  went  away  that  evening. 

Where  did  your  lordship  go  to  ?  I  slept  at  the  town  of  Como  that 
night*  and  the  next  day  1  went  to  Milan. 

Dia  your  lordship  afterwards^  while  you  were  in  that  country,  pay 
her  majesty  a  second  visit?  I  did ;  llie  Sunday  following  1  dined  with 
lier  majesty  at  Milan. 

When  you  were  there  the  first  time,  had  you  intended  to  pay  a  longer 
visit  to  her  majesty  than  the  dining  with  her?  I  do  not  recollect  that 
1  had.  I  had  no' particular  intention.  1  was  at  the  time  travelling, 
and  only  intended  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  majesty,  i  do  not  charge 
luy  memory  that  I  had  any  intention  rf  staying  longer. 

Your  lordship  is  understood  to  have  statea  that  you  dined  there,  the 
Sunday  foliowiug ?  The  Sunday  following  at  Milan:  when  J  saw 
her  majesty  on  the  Lake  .of  Como,  her  majesty  invited  me  to  dine  with 
fier  the  following  Sunday  at  Milan. 

Was  Pergami  at  the  table  that  second  time?        He  was. 

Has  your  lordship  seen  her  majesty  since  that  time  ?        I  have  not. 

C&OSS-BXAMINEO  BY    MR.    ATTORN EY-GENE^R A L. 

Ycru  have  stated  that  while  your  Jordship  was  at  Naples,  Pergami  was 
ill  ihe  situation  of  a  courier;  did  it  happen  when  your  lordxhip  dinea 
with  her  majesty  either  at  Naples  or  at  Civita  Veccliia,  or  on  board  the 
Ck>nnde,  that  he  waited  at  table?  At  Civita  Vecchia  be  certainly 
did :  I  do  not  remember  whether  be  did  at  Naples. 

Did  he  so  on  board  the  Clorinde?  I  really  do  not  reucollect  whether 
)ie  did  on  board  the  Clorinde,  I  cannot  positively  charge  my  memory 
with  that  circumstance  ^  I  rentemher  it  well  at  Civita  Veochia,  and  1 
rather  think  he  did  on  board  the  Clorinde. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  hold  at  that  time  any  situation  in  her 
majesty's  suite^?  Sue  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  her  majesty, 
then  her  royal'bighness. 

When  didshe  quit  that  situation  ?  She  quitted  that  situation  to  the 
iKstof  my  recollection,  for  Iwsstdeu  out  of  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1817';  about  the  month  of  May,  I  thiuk,  in  the  year  1817. 

Although  you  say  she  <|uitted  the  situation  in  1 817,,  she  was  not 
actually  in  her  majesty^s  suite  after  she  left  hei*  in  Italy  ?'  After  she 
left  her  at  Leghorn,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  sister  never 
joined  her  majesty. 

When  you  visited  her  majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  was  there  any  lady 
in  attendance  upon  her  at  that  time  ?        There  was  an  Italian  lad>,  < 
who  1  understood  was  the  Countess  Oldi. 
..  Jn  the  course  of  dining  with  her  maiesty  at  the  Villa  d^Este,  did  you 
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occDfionnlly  converse  with  that  lady  ?        Very  little,  I  had  aome  coo 
versa  tion. 

From  your  conversation  with  her,  did  she  speak  the  Patois  or  the 
pure  Italian?  She  spoke,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  very  good 
iftelligible  Itnlinn,  with  ratlier  an  nccent  of  the  Lx>inbardy,  but  not  very 
rf  ntarkablc  ;  we  had  no  very  lonc^  conversation. 

When  you  visited  her  majesty  at  tlie  Villa  d*£ste,  did  you  ice  Iter 
grounds f        I  did 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  a  Greek  or  an  Albanian  servant 
with  your  lordship  at  thtit. time?  I  had  a  Greek  servant  witli  me 
at  the  time. 

Did  her  majesty  accompany  you  into  the  grounds  ?  Her  majesty 
first  shewed  me  great  part  of  her  gardens,  and  afterwards  l^nt  me  her 
donkey  to  ride  upon  to  see  the  rest. 

Dots  your  lordship  recollect  in  what  part  of  your  tour  round  the  gar- 
detu  it  was  that  you  mounted  the  donkey  ?  I  mounted  it  I  think  verr 
near  the  door,  I  went  afterwards  round  th«  olive-yard  and  other  places 
in  tiie  e^rounds. 

Ill  going  round  the  grounds,  or  at  the, time  of  coming  out,  did  your 
IoHkIiIp  see  her  royal  highness  in  the  "grounds?  While  I  walked 
with  her  royal  highness  1  saw  her,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seeu 
her  walking  about  the  grounds  after  that. 

Do'you  recollect  seeing  your  servant  walking  about  the  grounds? 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him,  though  1  might  have  seen  him 
walking  about  the  grounds.  ■ 

Does  your  lordship  remember  whether  you  did  see  him  walking 
.^bout  the  grounds?  No,  it  is  a  thing  I  have  not  charged  my  memory 
with. 

Your  lordship  never  stated  you  saw  your  ser^'ant  m  those  grounds? 
Not  that  I  saw  him  n  the  ground^  1  heard  that  he  had  walked  round 
them. 

Do  you  re<!o11ect  bfivmg  stated  that  you  had  seen  htm  in  any  part  of 
thoKe  grounds  with  her  royal  highness?  Not  with  her  royal  highness, 
certninly;  I  might  ha^e  seen  him  with  her  royal  highness;  laid  not 
take  notice  of  tiis  bemg  wnlking  with  her  royal  highness;  tliere  were 
people  walking  about  in  the  grounds  <and  the  gardens. 

Will  your  lordship  have  tiie  goodness  to  recollect  whetlier  you  did 
not  see  him  walking  in  the  gardens  with  her  royal  highness?  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  did. 

,  Or  going  any  where?        Nor  going  any  where;  I  do  not  recollect 
llip  circunistanie. 

Does  your  lordship  remember  a  summer-house  or  grotto?  I  re- 
member perfectly  her  rovid  Inp:!inea8  shewing  it  me. 

Does  your  lordship  recoliert  seeing  her  royal  highness  with  your 
servant  near  that  grotio?        No,  certainly  not* 

Has  your  lordship  iK*vcr  stated  that  you  saw  her  royal  highness? 
1  never  stated  that  IJmd  seen  him  v.itli  her  royal  highness,  that  I  had 
seen  him  with  her  in  the  grotto,  certainly  not. 

Nor  ill  the  grounds?        She  might  have  been  walking  with  him,  but 

do  rvot  recollect  havitig  seen  it,  or  having  stated  tt. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  to  state,  that  you  do  not  now  re- 
metnijcr  whether  .the  circgmstance  took  place  or  not?        Certainly. 

TbKt  It  might  have  taken  place,  but  you  do  not  recollect  it  ?  It 
miicht  have  taken  place,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it 

That  »'our  lordsliip  mi;<ht  have  seen  it,  but  yoti  do  not  recollect  it? 
They  might  have  been  in  the  garden,  but  I  do  not  re«:oIlrct  it  striking 
lue  as  any  thing  rcniui  kuble. 
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Theo  if  it  did  not  strike  your  lordship,  as  any  thing  remarkable,  it  it 
not  likely  your  lordship  fhould  so  state  that  to  any  one  ?        Certainly. 

Will  your  lordship  undertake  to  say  you  never  have  stated  that  ? 
1  can  undertake  to  say  1  never  haye  said  I  had  seen  them  together  ia 
the  grotto. 

Or  on  that  day  ?  On  that  day  certainly  I  have  no  recollection  ^ 
It;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  did  not  see  tliem  in  the  garden,  but  1  do  not 
recollect  it 

Had  your  lordship  be^n  accustomed  to  ride  at  that  time  ?  I  had  not 
been  a  great  rider,  but  at  that.time  I  only  rode  upon  a  aonkey.  • 

Who  requested  your  lordship  to  ride  upon  the  donkey  f  The  prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

Did  she  urge  your  lordship  to  ride  round  the  grounds  on  the  donkey  ? 
She  certainly  did. 

Where  was  your  lordship's  servant  at  that  tiqie  ?  In  the  house  I 
believe,  or  in  the  grounds;  he  went  with  me  to  tiie  house  I  recollect 
perfectly,  and  was  there  walking  about;  I, do  not  know  whereabout  he 
was  in  the  grounds  \  I  know  he  was  at  the  place. 

How  long  did  that  servant  remain  with  your  lordship  afterwards? 
He  remained  till  the  year  1817;  he  left  me  at  Venice  in  the  month  of 
May  1817. 

Previous  to  your  sister  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  quitting  the  situation 
with  her  royal  highness,  had  your  lordship  any  conversation  with  her 
upon  that  subject?        1  had  correspondenc:  with  her. 

EE-EXAMINED    BY    Mil.    TINDAL.  ^ 

Can  your  lordship  recollect  what  the  size  of  this  garden  was?  It 
was  a  fonnal  Italian  garden,  of  what  size  1  cannot  now  precisely  re-' 
collect. 

Yaur  lordship  cannot  recollect  the  number  of  acres  within  a  few  ? 
No,  I  cannot ;,  it  was  a  handsome  fair  garden. 

At  the  different  times,  whenever  your  lordship  has  seen  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  together,  jiave  you  ever  observed  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  in  her  royal  highness? 

l^e  Attorney-general  submitted  that  this  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  cross-examination. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
asked  on  original  exauiiiiation,  or  that  if  now  asked,  it 
would  let  in  the  Attorney-general  to  put  further  questions 
upon  it. 

EXAMINED  BY  THE  LORDS. 
'  Lord  Rots, — When  you  saw  her  royal  highness  on  the  Lake  of  Conio, 
was  anybody  with  her  ?        Yes,  Pergami. 

Was  any  other  person  with  her  in  the  boat?        No. 

Eart  ^rey.— At  any  time  when  you  have  been  at  her  royal  higliness*s» 
and  Pergami  was  in  cxMopauy,  have  you  ever  seen  any  improper  ftuni- 
Hanty  between  them  ?        iHo,  certainly  none.  * 

Your  lordship  has  steted  that  in  the  Countess  Oldi*s  language  there 
*vas  a  slight  accent  of  Lombardy,  but  nothing  very  remarkable  ?  No- 
tiling  very  remarkable ;  we  conversed  together,  and  what  she  answered 
was  perfectly  good  Italian,  but  with  an  accent. 

What  observation  did  your  lordHhip  make  upon  her  manners ?  Tliat 
her  manners  were  perfectly  inoffensiv'e.that  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  them,  verv  modest,  not  oarticulirly  vulgar 
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Nothing  you  ivould  denominttte  as  vulgar  t  Not  as  vulgar,  certainljr 
not;  the  exact  shade  of  viUgarity  I  cannot  now  charge  my  ntemory 
with ;  I  do  not  remember  having  considered  her  as  vulgar  in  her  coit- 
versatioii  with  me,  not  the  least ;  I  do  not  remember  tiiat  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  was  that  of  having  conversed  with  a  vulgar  woman. 

Did  you  observe  any  pmlicular  difference  between  the  manuera  of 
the  Countess  Oldi  and  other  Italian  ladies?  I  cannot  say  that  I  did ; 
she  did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  woman  of  remarkably  fascinating 
^manners,  remarkably  refined,  but  I  did  not  see  any  great  difference 
tiCtween  her  and  other  Italian  ladies. 

Earl  of  Liv€rpooL — Were  lier  manners  and  conversation,  the  m$nners 
and  conversation  of  a  person  who  had  been  well  educated,  and  who  had 
lived  in  gocd  society?  Upon  that  subject  I  really  knew  her  so  little, 
I  only  conversed  with  her  a  very  few  words  during  (he  dinner,  and  I 
could  not  form  any  opinion  of  that  sort  as  to  the  extent  of  her  education  ; 
our  conversation  was  extremely  short,  and  there  was  nothing  a^  all  ms 
markable  in  the  conversation. 

How  often  did  you  meet  Countess  Oldi  ?  Only  twice ;  once  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  and  the  other  time  at  Milan. 

Did  you  at  that  time  know  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami  ?  To 
my  certain  knowledge  no;  I  heard  she  was  tlie  sister  of  Pergami,  I  heard 
it  *(  think  before  1  vrtia  at  Como,  but  I  <:ertainly  lH;ard  it  before  1  was 
at  Milan. 

Lord  Ertkine. — Did  not  your  lordship  state,  1  observed  nothing  vulgar 
in  her  conversation,  not  the  least  ?  My  conversation  with  her  was 
very  short,  I  was  not  struck  with  any  thing  vulgar. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale, — When  your  lordship  dined  with  her  royal 
highness  at  Como,  did  you  sit  next  her  royol  highness?         I  did. 

Where  did  Pergami  sit  ?        On  the  other  side  of  her  royal  highness.  '^ 

When  your  loitiship  dined  at  Milan  with  her  royal  highness,  where 
did  you  then  sit?        |  sat  by  her  royal  highuess's  side. 

W  here  did  Pergami.sit  ?        He  sat  on  the  other  side. 

Did  he,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  receive  any  attentions  from  her 
royal  highness  ?        No  particular  attentions,  certainly. 

Did  your  lordship  ?  Her  royal  highness  was  exceedingly  gracious 
to  me,  and  conversed  with  me. 

Did  you  observe  how  she^  conducted  herself  in  relation  to  Pergami  ? 
I  perceived  nothing  particular  in  her  royal  highness's  manner  to  Per- 
gami, at  either  of  those  interviews. 

Where  did  Countess  Oldi  sit?  She  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me  at 
Como ;  I  believe  she  did  at  Milan,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

Who  was  at  table  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ?  Lieutenant 
Hownam,  William  Austin,  aud  an  Italian  gentleman,  as  I  understood,  a 
medioal  man,  who  they  said  had  been  at  Pavia,  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed there. 

Was  it  the^me  company  at  Como  and  at  Milan  ?  It  was,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

LordKehyon,'^y/hAt  was  the  size  of  the  boat  in  which  the  princess 
and  Pergami  were  on  the  Lake  of  Como?  A  very  small  one,  a  small 
boat 

Dkl  your  lordship obserre  the  boat  more  when  you  were  approaching 
it  ?  No,  when  we  approached  the  boat,  after  her  royal  highness  had 
spoken  to  me,  Pergami  rowed  it  to  the  sliore. 

At  what  distance  was  that  boat  from  the  shore  when  you  saw  it  ?  I 
cannot  tell;  not  at  any  great  distanre ;  my  Ijoat  .tnd  ttiat  of  her  royal 
highness  came  to  the  shore  together.   I  was  in  anblher  boat  on  the  lake. 

When  your  lordship  saw  the  boat  move,,  was  it  in  conscqueiuo  of 
Pergami  rowing  the  boat?        Certainly. 
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'  Did  ber  royal  higbncas  introduce  you  to  Pergami  ?  She  said,  point- 
ing to  him,  **  Voici  Monsieur  Perg^aini.** 

Did  she,  either  at  Como  or  at  Milan,  give  you  any  'eaion  for  having 
advanced  him  to  the  situation  he  then  held  f        No^  she  did  not. 

Did  she  introduce  the  Countess  of  Oldi  to  you  ?        She  did. 

Earl  BathurtU — Did  »he  introduce  CoCintess  Oldi  to  your  lordship  as 
the  sister  of  Pergami?  No,  I  am  pretty  sure  she  did  not;  1  should 
have  remarked  it  if  she  had. 

Earl  of  Darlington, — What  was  the  deportment  of  Pergami  toward* 
her  royal  highness f        Nothing  particular;  very  Kspectfal. 

Was  the  giouiid  or  garden  your  lordship  alludes  to,  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  Villa  d*£ste  f  The  garden  in  which  her  royal  highness 
walked  with  nip,  was  directly  behind  the  house;  the  vineyards  throug^i 
wliidi  I  rode  were  immediately  adjoining  to  that  garden. 

Your  lordship  observed,  you  did  not  recollect  the  exact  size  of  that 
garden  ?        1  do  uot. 

Was  it  more  than  one  acre  of  ground  f  *  I  really  cannot  give  any 
opinion  upon  its  size,  I  should  think  it  was  more ;  there  was  a  large 
Italian  regular  garden. 

Lord  Belmore. — Did  your  sister.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  leave  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  service  of  her  own  accord,  or  was  she  dismissed? 
She  left  it  of  her  own  accord. 

Lord  Etlenborouph. — Did  your  lordship  make  any  particular  observe* 
tioii  on  the  manners  of  Pergami?  The  observations  f  made  on  the 
manners  of  Pergami  were,  that  they  were  perfectly  unobtrusive,  that  be 
was  not  forward ;  that  was  the  only  observation  I  made.  I  have  been 
asked  whether  1  liad  a  Greek  servant  in  the  garden  behind  the  house;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  f  had ;  and  that  1  mentioned  the  having  a 
Greek  servant  to  her  royal  highness;  but  more  than  that  I  do  not  recol- 
lect She  otiserved  his  dress,  but  as  to  having  seen  them  walking  to- 
getlicr,  1  have  no  remembrance  of  the  circumstance.  1  have,  upon  tltis 
subject,  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection,  but  1  think  1  did  mention  him, 
in  walking  in  the  garden,  as  a  Greek  servant,  observing  that  I  had  him 
from  Athens;  he  was  in  the  dress  of  the  country. 

Had  your  lordship  any  conversation  with  Pergami?  No  particnlar 
conversation:  Pergami  spoke  but  little  while  I  was  there;  and  I  think 
the  only  time  when  1  wtis  ever  in  a  room  alone  with  Pergsmi  was  in  the 
gaQery  ofthe  house  at  Milan,  when  he  shewed  me  some  pictures;  but  I 
do  not  rcmemt)er  any  particular  conversation. 

From  the  opportunities  your  lordslnp  had  of  observing  the  behaviour 
of  Pergami,  could  you  form  any  opinion  of  his  being  superior  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  had  form^ly  lived?  No,  it  did  not  strike  me 
Uiat  he  Was. 

This  question  and  the  answer  were  read  at  the  request  of 
the  Solicitor-general  of  the  queen  to  his  lordship,  and  he  stated 
that  the  answer  was  corxect. 


TOVRTH    WITNESS. 

Then  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glcnhervie  was  called,  . 
und  sworn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  table,  and  examined  ' 
by  Mr,  Wildts  as  follows : — 

Did  your  lordship  see  her  present  majesty  at  the  time  she  was  Princess 
of  Wales  at  any  time  at  Genoa  ?        I  did. 
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Was  your  ladyabtp  on  board  the  Clorinde  witli  her  royal  highoen  f 
1  was. 

Does  your  ladyship  remember  where  her  royal  highness  slept  V  On 
board  the  Clorinde  her  royal  highness  slept  in  a  part  of  the  captain's 
cabin ;  it  was  divided  into  two,  her  royal  highness  slept  in  one  balf,  and 
the  captain  and  his  brother  in  the  other  half,  with  a  partition  between. 

Did  any  one  sleep  io  that  division  of  the  cabin  in  which  her  royal 
highness  slept  f        Yes,  her  maid. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  any  tiling  arising  in  consequence  of  the 
cabin  k)eing  divided  into  two  parts?  4  recollect  no  particular,  ex- 
cept that  her  royal  highness  rather  expressed  her  surprise,  that  the  other 
lialf  of  the  cabin  had  not  been  appropriated  to  my  use,  instead  of  the 
captain  and  bis  brother  continuing  to  occupy  it. 

bid  that  occasion  any  difference  between  her  royal  highness  and  the 
captain  ?  No,  I  did  not  observe  any  difference  upon  the  subject  of  4t ; 
it  was  merely  a  remark  she  made  to  me. 

Does  your  ladyship  remember  a  person'  hv  the  name  of  Pergami  being 
in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  f        I  do. 

In  what  capacity  f        As  courier. 

Had  your  ladyship  opportunities  of  seeing  what  passed  between  her 
royal  highness  and  PergiBimi  f  I  was  often  in  company  with  her  royal 
highness  when  Peraami  was  attending. 

How  did  he  conduct  himself  f  Just  in  ^he  common  way  that  a 
person  in  his  situation  would  naturally  conduct  himself. 

How  did  her  royal  highness  conduct  herself  towards  him?  In  the 
same  manner  that  a  mistress  would  conduct  herself  towards  a  ser^-anf . 

Did  your  ladyship  ever  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct  between 
tlie  princess  of  Wales  and  Pergami?        Never. 

When  did  your  ladyship  quit  her  royal  highness*s  service  ?  1  sent 
In  my  resignation  in  the  year  1817. 

What  was  your  ladyship's  reason  for  resigning?  My  brother  wro;e 
to  me,  requesting  me  to  resign,  and  1  complied  with  his  request. 

Has  your  ladyship  seen  her  royal  highness  since  she  has  returned  to 
this  country  ?        I  have. 

CROSS-^EyAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

How  long  was  it  before  her  royal  highness  quitted  Naples  that  you 
joined  her?        1  should  think  about  twelve  days,  ten  or  twelve  days. 

How  much  time  was  so  occupied  in  proceeding  from  Nipples  to  Leg> 
horn  ?  Wc  slept  one  night  in  going  to  Home,  staid  two  utglits  at 
Rome,  1  think  we  were  six  nights  at  Civita  Vecchia,  waiting  for  tlte 
frigato,  and  three  nights  on  board  the  frigate. 

Your  ladyship  is  understood  to  ha%e  then  left  I^ghoni,  and  not  to 
hare  returned  again  into  Uie  aervice  of  her  royal  highness?  I  did  not 
resign  at  that  time. 

You  did  not  enter  after  that  into  the  actual  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ncas  ?  I  left  Leghorn  for  the  purpose  of  having  my  brother  to  escort 
me  home  to  England. 

During^ the  time  you  were  at  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  see  Pergami  ? 
I  did  every  day. 

Try  aud  recollect  with  accuracy,  whether  you  did  not  see  him  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  walking  with  her  royal  highness?  Her  royal  high- 
ness and  I  frequently  walked  out  together,  and  Pergami  attended;  he 
did  not  walk  with  us»  but  he  walked  a  little  way  behind,  a  short  dit- 
.  tance  behind. 
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Did  that  happen  every  time  you  walked  out  4  JQlvery  time  as  fiir 
as  I  can  recollect. 

Waa  there  any  other  courier  in  the  aervice  of  her  royal  highneaa  at 
that  timet  I  believe  Hieronimua  was  also  a  courier,  but  1  ciinnot  be 
entin*Iy  certain;  he  was  with  us. 

Does  your  ladyship  mean  to  say»  by  aaying  that  Hieronimua  was  with 
you«  that  he  walked  out  with  you  ?  No,  1  do  not  recollect  that  he 
walked  out. 

Have  vou  the  least  doubt  that  be  did  not  walk  out  with  you?  I  do 
not  think  that  1  had  the  honour  of  walking  out  above  twice  with  her 
royal  highness;  I  walked  out  with  her  every  time  she  walked. 

Your  ladyship  was  understood  before  to  say,  that  you  walked  out  se» 
veral  times  with  her  royal  hishness?  I  might  hav^  walked  out  with 
her  three  times  perhaps^  but  I  do  not  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  above 
twice  that  we  walked ;  but  1  cannot  positively  swear  that  we  might  not 
have  walked  out  three  or  four  times. 

Perhaps  vour  ladyship  will  swear  that  you  did  not  walk  five  or  six 
times.        Yes,  I  can  swear  that 

.    You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  jmI  walk  out  ibdr  t     No^ 
but  I  think  not 

But  every  time  you  did  walk  out,  the  covrter  who  accompanied  you 
then  was  Pergami  I       Yes. 

Will  your  ladyship  take  upon  yourself  to  swear,  that  upon  no  one  of 
those  occasions  her  royal  highness  walked  arm-in-arm  with  Pergami  Y 
I  have  nqt  any  recollection  m  her  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Pergami. 

Will  your  ladyship  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  she  did  not?  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it ;  as  far  as  I  can  recoUeot^  Pergami  attended  us  at  a 
little  distance,  unless  he  was  called  to  be  asked  a  questwn. 

Your  ladyship  is  to  be  understood,  that  you  will  not  svtear  that  her 
royal  highness  did  not  walk»  upoa  that  oocasion,'arm-iil-anB  with  Per- 
gami ?  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  that  she  ever  did  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  Pergami. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  she  did  not?  I  cannot  positively  sweai^ 
but  I  never  was  struck  with  it 

If  such  athhig  had  happened,  must  it  not  have  struck  your  ladyship? 
1  suppose  it  would  have  struck  me;  and  therefore  I  imagine  it  did  not 
happen. 

But  you  will  not  swear  it  did  not  happen?  T  will  not  swear,  be- 
cause she  might  have  taken  his  ama  upon  some  particular  occasion ;  not 
that  I  recollect  that  ahe  did,  but  it  might  have  happened  without  my 
being  struck  with  any  thing  extraordinary. 

Your  ladyship  waa  understood  to  state,  that  if  she  had  taken  his  arm 
it  wouki  have  struck  you  as  something  extraordinary  ?  If  they  had 
walked  arm-in-arm,  but  she  might  have  taken  his  arm. 

But  you  think  slie  might  have  taken  his  arm,  though  they  did  not 
walk  arm-in-arm  ?  She  might  have  taken  his  arm,  but  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  the  cireumstaoce. 

Your  ladyship  filled  the  oflice  of  lady  of  the  bed-chamber?        I  did. 

That  office  did  not  woessaril v  lead  you  into  her  royal  highnesses  bed- 
room ?  Very  ft«quently  it  did;  her  royal  highness  sent  for  me  very 
frequently. 

At  Naplea?        At  Naplea. 

Was  her  royal  highness  always  alone  upon  those  occasions? '  Not 
always  aJooe,  certainly ;  sometimes  there  were  pnersons  wilb  her. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  upon  any  of  those  occasions  seeing  Pergami  m 
the  bed-room  ?         1  saw  him  myself  in  the  bed-room,  for  we  used  to 
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dine  in  the  bed-room*  1  dined  in  the  bed-room  with  tlie  prhiccss  nml 
Williatti  Austin,  and  Pcrgami  used  to  wait  upon  us  as  a  servant. 

Was  tiiat  during  the  time  you  were  at  Naples?  DurinL  the  tinte  I 
was  at  Naples. 

Did  any  other  person,  except  William  Austin  and  youracir.Tiid  her 
royal  higbnen^  dioe  ttpon  those  occasions  in  the  brd-room  ?  No,  I 
think  nobody  but  we  three  dined ;  but  other  servants  used  to  tiring  in 
dishes. 

Did  that  happen  frequently  while  her  royal  highness  wnsat  Naples, 
during  the  time'  you  were  with  her  ?  Yes,  that  happened  whenever 
her  royal  highness  had  not  company  to  dinner,  and  exceptint^  one  day 
when  I  went  to  Pompeii*  and  her  royal  highness  gave  nic  Irrnc  of  alT. 
^eiice  the  whole  day. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  Pergami  always  wait?  I  i'hink  he  did, 

ut  I  cannot  positively  swear. 

When  was  it  that  your  ladyship  quitte<l  the  service  of  hrr  royal  high- 
nen?        In  the  year  1817. 

Had  any  application  been  made  to  your  ladysiiip  to  join  her  roynj 
highness  in  Germany*  before  you  took  the  resolution  uf  quilting  7 
Yes,  there  had. 

How  long  before?      I  cannot  accurately  it^mcmber  how  lo:;;^  I'.rfoic. 

Was  any  pro|>06ition  made  about  appointins;-  Colonel  LintUiiy  to  the 
•ituation  of  chamberlain  to  her  royal  highness  f 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  objected  to  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw.     Adjourned. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY,  FRIDAY,  OCT.  6. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  again  called 
in;  and  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor-General. 

Is  there  a  garden  in  tlie  neigh  k>ourhood  of  Naples  called  La  Favorita  ? 
Yes  there  is. 

Did  your  ladyship  ever  walk  in  that  garden  with  her  royal  highness? 
Ye%  I  did  one  day. 

Was  Pergami  also  present  at  that  time  ?        He  was. 

Did  your  ladyship,  in  going  from  Naples  to  Rome,  travel  in  the  sam^e 
carriage  with  her  royal  highness  ?        1  did.  ' 

Did  Pergami  ride  as  courier  during  that  journey  ?        He  did. 

Did  your  ladyship  also  go  in  the  same  carriage  in  the  journey  from 
Rome,  after  your  ladysiiip  left  Rome  ?  From  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia 
Yes  I  did. 

Did  Pergami  also  ride  aa  courier  during  that  part  of  {he  journey  ?  I 
believe  he  did,  but  I  have  not  so  accurate  a  recollection  of  it  as  of  the 
former  part. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  upon  the  former  part  ©f  the  journey, 
Pergami  coming  up  to  the  window  of  Uie  carriage,  and  addressing  her 
royal  highness,  saying  •  a  boire  Madame*  ?  1  perfectly  recollect  his 
coming  up  to  the  carriage,  but  it  was  after  he  was  <-.allcd ;  we  had  pro- 
yisions  in  the  carriage,  and  her  royal  highness  gave  him  »ome  of  the 
provisions  out  of  the  carriage,  and  something  to  drink. 

Haa  your  ladyship  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  after  he  was 
called?        I  think  it  certainly  was  after  he  was  called. 

Is  there  any  circumstance  "tliat  enables  your  ladyship  to  pronounce 
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ivith  certainty  as  to  tliatf  No^  but  merely  because  it  was  more  na- 
tural that  he  ahoald  not  come  till  he  was  called  to  have  some  proviaions 
given  to  him. 

Then  your  ladyship  has  no  recollection  either  the  one  way  or  the 
'  other,  as  to  that  circumstance,  but  it  is  a  mere  inference  from  reasoning 
in  your  own  mind  ?        U  is ;  there  was  nothing  struck  me  n&  particular 
in  the  circumstance. 

Was  there  any  bottle  in  the  carriage,  which  her  royal  highness  handed 
to  him  ?        There  was  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Did  he  drink  from  that  bottle  V        1  think  he  did. 

From  the  tiottle  ilself  without  any  glass?         Yes,  I  think  so. 

Did  he  afterwards  return  Uiat  bottle  to  her  ro>al. highness?  I  can- 
not be  quite  positive,  but  1  fancy  he  returned  the  bottle,  but  1  cannot 
be  by  any  means  positive  as  to  that ;  her  royal  higiuiebs  and  1  had  taken 
our  refreshment  before  he  was  helped,  and  whether  he  returned  tlie 
bottle  to  the  carriage  or  not,  or  whether  he  tinew  the  bottle  away,  J 
cannot  be  certain. 

Although  your  ladyship  is  not  certain,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection 
which  way  was  it,  did  he  return  the  bottle  or  throw  it  away?  '  1 
rather  think  (hat  he  returned  the  bottle  to  the  carriage. 

Did  not  youn  ladyship,  after  you  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
liuittiu*;  her  royal  highness's  service,  i»ay  that  it  was  a  vast  relief  to  your 
mind,  having  come  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  you  then  considered  tliat  no  woman  with  any  regard  to 
her  character  could  remain  in  «the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ?  1 
certainly  do  not  recollect  ever  having  stated  any  such  tiling  in  such 
njords. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  having  stated  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? 
No. 

Will  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say,  that  you  did  not  st-jte  the  very 
words  now  made  use  of?  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  stated  ^ny 
cuch  words.' 

Your  lady sliip  will  not  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  make  use  of  those 
very  words?  1  can  say  that  1  did  not  make  use  of  those  very  words; 
1  have  no  recollection  of  having  made  use  of  any  such  words. 

Yonr  ladyship  had  l>efore  said  you  had  no  recollection  of  having  made 
u«e  of  such  words,  and  the  question  then  proposed  was,  whether  you 
would  undertake  to  say  that  you  had  not  made  use  of  such  words  ?  I 
can  only  say  1  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  I  should  have  made 
use  of  such  words;  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  1  did. 

Will  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  make  Ose  of  words 
to  that  effect  more  than  once  ?  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
made  use  of  words  to  that  affect. 

Did. not  your  ladyship  say,  upon  quitting  the  service  of  her  royal 
lii^hness,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  anxious  desire  to  aiisist  a  parti* 
ciilar  individual  out*  of  the  savings  in  that  service,  you  would  havo 
quitted  the  service  long  before  ?  I  think  it  is  irery  possible  1  might 
have  made  use  of  those  words ;  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  that  1  did, 
but  I  think  it  is  possible. 

Having  recalled  this  little  circumstance  to  the  recollection  of  your 
I  idyship,  did  not  the  former  conversation,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
ijwde,  pass  at  the  same  time  ?  1  have  no  distinct  recollection  at  what 
lime  1  might  have  said  1  was  induced  to  remain,  from  the  vvihh  of  assist- 
ing that  individual  from  my  salary ;  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  when 
( *iaid  that,  and  I  certainly  do  not  tliink  it  was  coupled  with  any  words 
4  xprewive  of  ao  ill  opinion  of- the  princess. 

P  2 
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It  yoar  ladyship  to  be  undentood  that  it  was  not  to^  or  that  yoa  merely 
think  it  was  not  so^  coopled  with  such  terms  f  As  fiir  as  I  can  re- 
collect, it  was  not  so. 

But  vour  ladyship  will  not  be positiyef  i  can  only  say  that  I  have 
no  kind  of  recollection  of  it,  and  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable. 

Still  your  ladyship  is  understood  that  you  wUl  not  say  positively  that 
it  was  not  sol  I  have  no  kind  of  recollection  of  ever  having  stated 
that  my  resignation  was  on  account  of  what  you  mention,  that  no 
woman  of  character  could  remain.  ^ 

k  Your  ladyship,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  on  the  examination  in 
chie(  stated,  that  some  communication  had  been  made  by  Lord  Guil- 
ford; was  the  conversation  to  which  your  ladyship  has  spoken,  and 
which  your  ladyship  recollects,  after  that  conamunication  from  Lord 
Guilford  f  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  whether  it  was  before  or 
after. 

■Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  whether  or  not  it  was  about  the  same 
time?  No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  the  period^  at  which  the 
conversation  you  allude  to  might  hava  taken  place. 

Was  it  after  your  ladyship  bad  actually  resigned?        i  do  not  know. 

Are  there  no  circumstances  to  bring  that  fact  to  your  recollection  ? 
Yes,  1  thii.k  that  what  1  said  about  having  continued  in  the  service,  in 
order  that  my  salary  might  help  a  certain  individual,  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  communication  made  me  by  my  brother. 

RE-EXAMIKEB    BY    DR.    LUSHIMQTON. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  communications  which  took  place  rerbally, 
upon  the  subject  of  your4adyship*8  resignation  ;  to  whom  was  that  com- 
munication made  ?        I'o  my  husband. 

To  any  one  else  ?        To  no  one  else. 

Is  Mr.  Lindsay  a  person  in  distressed  circumstances?        He  ii. 

Has  he  been  so  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  ?        For  some  years. 

Had  your  ladyship  ever  any  difficulty,  whilst  in  the  princess's  service, 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  ^our  salary  ?  Yes,  &t  one  time  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  arrear  due. 

Did  any  other  circumstaaces  occur  in  the  year  1817  to  render  your 

ladyship's  continuing  in  that  situation  disagreeable  to  you  ?        Yes,  it 

!  would    have   been  particularly  disagreeable  if   my  attendance  had 

been  required  at  that  time,  because  I  was  under  considerable  depression 

of  spirits. 

Had  your  ladyship  at  that  time  lost  a  near  relation  ?  I  had  lost  two, 
•—the  late  Lord  Guilford,  and  the  late  lady  Glenbervie. 

Did  you  yourself  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, any  impropriety,  to  induce  you  to  quit  her  service?  I  myself 
Merer  observed  any  improprieties  in  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  to 
induce  me  to  quit  her  service. 

EXAMINED    BY   TBB    LOK0S. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  joined  the  princess  of  Wales  ten  or 
twelve  days  previous  to  her  leaving  Naples  ?        I  did  say  sa 

^our  ladyship  also  said  you  were  one  night  on  your  journey  to  Rome? 
:  Ye^  that  is  quite  correct. 

That  you  remained  at  Rome  two  days  ?  Two  nights  and  one  whole 
diy. 

At  Civita  Vecchia  six  dajrsf  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  six 
daya 
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And' OD board  the  Clorinde  three?        I  think  three  nights. 

Making  altogether  twenty-four  days?        Yes. 

After  your  ladyship  had  quitted  the  fVigate,  you  went  one  way  and  the 
priecesi  went  another?        Yes^  I  went  with  my  brother. 

Therefore  the  experience  your  ladyship  has  had  of  tiie  tonduct  and 
deportment  of  the  queen  as  princess  of  Wales  extended  over  a  period 
of  twenty-four  days  only  \  that  being  the  number  of  days  mentioned 
in  those  enumerated  by  your  ladvshtp  ?        Certainly,  at  that  period. 

Therefore  the  opinion  your  ladyship  is  enabled  to  give  of  the  conduc' 
of  her  majesty  as  princess  of  Wales,  extends  over  a  period  of  twenty  > 
four  days  only  ?        In  Italy. 

During  that  time  you  have  said  that  you  observed  no  impropriety  on 
the  part  of  her  royal  highness  in  herintercQurse  with  Pergami  ?  During 
that  time  I  observed  do  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
in  her  intercourse  with  Pergamt 

What  part  of  the  English  suite  of  the  princess  of  Wales  was  in  her 
royal  highnesses  service  at  the  time  of  your  ladyship  joining  her  at 
Naples ;  was  Sir  William  Cell  ?        Yes,  Sir  William  Cell. 

Did  Sir  William  Gell  remain  in  her  royal  highness*s  service  when  she 
quitted  Naples,  or  had  he  left  it  ?  Sir  William  Gell  resigned  before 
we  left  Naples,  on  account  of  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  travel  to 
the  north. 

Was  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  in  lier  royal  highiiess*s  servne  at  the 
time  of  your  joining  her  at  I^aples  ?        Ye%  he  was. 

Did  he  remain  in  her  service  when  she  sailed  from  Naples  ?  N(v 
be  also  resigned. 

Was  Captain  Hesae  in  her  royal  highness*s  service  at  the  time  of  your 
lady  sit  ip's  joiMing  her  royal  hiehncas  ?  Captain  Hesao  was  at  Naples 
with  her  royal  highness,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  was  in  her 
service  or  not. 

\)\d  Captain  Hesse  embark  with  your  ladyship  and  her  royal  highnesa 
on  board  the  Clorinde  ?        No^  be  did  not 

Then  he  bad  quitted  the  service,  as  well  as  the  other  persons  who 
have  been  mentioned.  Yes,  he  certainly  did  not  accompany  us  wheu 
we  left  Naples. 

At  the  time  that  all  those  persons  had  quitted  the  service  of  her  royal 
liighneas,  were  you  aware  of  any  other  persons  having  joined  that  ser- 
vice i  was  Pergami  himself  in  the  service  ?  1  found  him  in  her  royal 
hi^fanes8*s  service. 

Did  a  sister  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Faustina,  jqin  the  service,  of  her 
royiil  highness  at  that  time  at  Naples  ?        Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Did  you  know  that  such  a  person  was  ever  in  the  servioe  ?  1  never 
heard  till  lately  of  such  a  person. 

Louis  Pergami,  his  brother,  did  your  ladyship  know  any  thing  of  his 
having  joined  her  royal  highness  at  Naples?  ^  I  am  not  quite  certain, 
but  1  think  1  recollect  a  person  6f  the  name  of  Louis  Pergami  at  Naples. 

You  do  not  know  of  his  having  been  taken  into  her  royal  highuess*s 
service  at  Naples  ?        No,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  to  if. 

Did  you  know  any  thing  of  the  mother  of  Pergami  having  entered 
into  her  royal  highness's  service  at  NaplesY  No^  1  never  heard  of  her 
till  lately. 

Did  vov  know  any  thing  of  a  child,  of  the  name  of  Victorine,  having 
been  admitted  under  her  royal  highne.5s*s  protection  at  Naples  ?  No, 
there  certainly  was  no  such  child  at  the  house  at  Naples  when  I  vras 
therv. 
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In  answer  to  a  question  just  now  asked,  as  to  the  reason  you  bad  for 
quitting  her  royal  highness's  servictv  you  have  said,  that  you  had  seen 
nothing  improper  in  her  conduct  ?  No,.l  had  seen  nothing  improper 
in  her  royal  highnesses  conduct. 

Had  your  ladyship  any  other  reason  for  quitting  her  roval  highness's 
service,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  which  operated  upon  your  ]adysliip*s  roind^ 
excepting  those  which  your  ladyship  has  already  mentioned  ?  I  cer- 
tainly had  not  seen  any  thing  improper  in  her  royal  highnesses  conduct 
while  Iwaa  in  her  service;  but  the  reports  were  of  so  unpleasant  and 
degrading  a  nature,  that  ttieydid  operate  upon  my  mind  in  niakmg  me 
not  wish  to  continue  in  her  service. 

During  your  acquaintance  with  her  royal  highness,  had  your  ladyship 
observed  in  her  a  degree  of  familiarity  towards  her  menial  servants, 
both  male  and  female,  that  is  unusual  in  persons  of  such  high  distinction  ? 
I  certain! V  think  that  her  ro}ni  higluiess  was  peculiady  aitable  and  fa- 
miliar io  her  manner  to  all  her  servants. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  that  condescension  greatly  exceedc<i 
that  which  is  usually  shewn  among  the  higher  classes  in  this  country 
towards  thjeir  inferiors?  I  think  the  higher  classes  in  this  country 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  exccedin&^iy  kind  and  condescending  to  their 
■ervaota  than  those  perhai)s  of  a  rank  beneath  them,  and  I  think  that 
her  royal  highnesses  manners  were  very  peculiarly  so. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  t-hose  mnnners  were  peculiar  even  in  a 
foreigner >?  I  am  perhaps  no  very  good  judge  in  that  case,  but  fo> 
reignersarCy  1  think,,  more  apt  to  cotiver&e  with  their  servants  than 
English  people,  they  have  le^s  reserve  -,  and  1  think  that  her  royal  high- 
ness had  certainly  that  sort  of  familiarity  that  I  hnve  observed  in  foreign- 
en,'in  conversing  with  their  servants. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  that  fannliarity  greatly  exceeded  what 
you  have  generally  seen  shewn  by  foreigners,  from  the  opportunities 
that  you  have  had  of  seeing  foreign  society  ?        No,  not  greatly. 

la  your  ladyship  to  be  understood  to  say,,  tliat  from  the  habit  you 
were  in  of  seeing  this  unusual  degree  of  familiarity  and  freedom  in  her 
royal  high ness's  manners,  circumstances  might  have  paHs<d  unnoticed 
by  you,  which  in  a  person  of  more  habitual  reserve  than  her  royal 
highness,  would  have  appeared  to  you  extraordinary,  an(«  perhaps  un- 
becoming f  1  do  not  know  that  they  would  have  appeared  to  me 
•extraordinary  and  unbecoming,  her  royal  highness  appeared  to  me  to 
talk  to  Pergami,  as  she  used  to  do  to  Sicard ;  aiid  various  other  persons 
in  her  family. 

Your  ladyship  has  said  that  you  quilted  her  royal  hi^jliiicss's  service, 
in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the  Karl  of  Guilford  your  brother; 
was  that  request  communicated  in  writing  ?        It  was. 

Has  your  ladyship  the  letter  in  your  possession,  comnuniicatiiig  tliat 
request?        No,  1  have  not. 

Can  your  ladysliip  say  wl  elher  the  difficulty  of  receiving  your 
salary,  was  the  ground  upon  whieh  that  request  was  made?  No, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  was  tiie  ground  on  which  the  reqjiest  waa 
made. 

Do  you  know  wli<  iher  that  letter  is  now  in  existence  ?  I  believe 
not,  I  did  not  keep  it. 

Have  you  nicxde  any  search  for  it?         No,  I  have  not 

It  being  sugcjested  that  her  ladyship  might  be  rcquesltd  to 
search  for  the  letter,  and  to  produce  it  if  still  in  existence,  the 
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Attorney-General  o{  the  queen  objected  to  the  production  of 
the  letter  it*  in  existence ;  at  all  e(Vents  the  letter  coatd  not 
affect  this  case,  because  written  by  a  third  party. 

After  a  short  discussion^  in  which  Lord  Erskine, .  Lord 
£ldon,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Liverpool  took  part,  it  seemed 
to  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  point  to  be  established,  that 
the  letter  was  not  in  existence  before  its  contents  could  be  ex- 
amined into. 

Her  ladyship  was  directed  to  make  a  search  for  the  letter, 
and  to  produce  it  if  in  existence. 

Your  ladyship  has  said  that  when  at  Naples  you  have  been  in  her 
royal  higbness's  bed-chamber;  did  you  go  into  her  royal  litghness's  bed- 
chamber when  you  were  not  jent  for»  or  without  Knocking  at  the  door  V 
I  do  not  suppose  that  1  went  without  being  sent  for;  but  I  am  certain 
1  did  not  knock  at  the  door  when  1  went. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  having  gone  there  without  being  sent  for  V 
I  do  not  recollect  at  Naples  whetlier  1  did  or  not;  I  should  not  have 
gone  unless  f.  had  bad  something  particular  to  communicate  of  course 
to  the  princesss  without  being  sent  for,  and  1  do  not  recollect  that  tliat 
occurred  whilst  1  was  there. 

Your  ladyship  has  said,  tliat  before  you  went  to  Naples  there  was 
ao  arrangement  about  your  quitting  the  service  of  her  royal  highness 
at  a  particular  time ;  was  that  an  arrangement  of  your  proposal,  or  pro- 
posea  to  you  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  V  It  was  my  proposal  when  I 
was  at  Nice.  Her  royal  highneM  wrote  to  me,  saying,  that  as  1  was 
ftill  upon  the  continent,  she  wished  I  would  come  and  join  her  at  Na- 
ples: in  answer  to  that  1  said,  I  would  obiey  her  royal  highnesses  com- 
mands, but  I  hoped  she  would  not  object  to  my  availing  myself  of  the 
request  of  my  brother  to  returL  to  England,  as  1  wished  to  be  in  F.n  in- 
land by  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and  could  not  very  well  travel 
by  myself. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General : — 

At  what  month  in  the  year  1817  was  it  you  resigned  your  situation 
under  her  royal  highness!  Upon  my  word  1  cannot  bo  entirely  accu- 
rate as  to  that,  but  I  should  think  it  was  eitlier  the  month  of  June  or 
.July;  about  that  time  of  the  yenr. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  JJandaff  was  swoni  by  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  table,  and  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Queen. 

Was  your  lordship  in  Ital)  in  tiie  year  1815,?        1  was. 
Was  your  lordship  accopifiauicd  by  the  countess?        1  was^ 
Were  you  together  at  Naples  during  that  year?        We  were 
How  long  a  period  of  the  year  were  you  at  Naples  cogether  ?        I 
went  there  the  latter  end  of  1814,  and  I  remained  there  till  April.  1815. 
Did  you  go  there  in  November,   18  UV        In  November^or  Decem- 
ber,^ I  do  not  exactly  recollect  which. 
But  before  the  end  of  1 814  ?       Yes. 
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During  that  time  did  your  lordship  frequetg  Uie  fociety  of  the  Pnn* 
u^n  of  Wales?        I  did. 

Did  your  lordship  frequently  risit  at  her  royal  highnesses  house  I 
Ve^  frequently. 

Was  your  lordship  at  her  royal  higbaess*s  frequently  in  the  course  of 
a  weekf        Yes  I  was,  once  or  twice  a  week. 

t>id  your  lordship  dine  there!        I  did,  frequently. 

Did  vour  lordship  frequent  evening  parties  there  also^  at  time*  when 
you  had  not  dined  there  ?        1  did. 

Did  the  Countess  of  Llandaff  accompany  your  lordship  to  her  royal 
highness*s  house  upon  those  occasions?        Most  generally. 

What  society  visited  her  royal  highness  in  Naples  at  the  same  period 
with  your  lordship  and  the  countess  ?  I  think  the  generality  of  the 
English,  all  the  Neapolitan  noblesse  of  course. 

During  the  time  that  you  had  that  intercourse  with  her  royal  high- 
ness, did  you  ever  observe  any  impropriety  in  her  conduct  ?   .    No. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  any  thing  in  the  demeanor  or  habits  of  her 
royal  highness  which  made  it  at  all  unpleasant  for  you  to  permit  the 
countess  to  associate  with  her?        Not  the  least. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  in  her  royal  highnesses  service  ?      He  was. 

Did  your  lordship  see  him  so?        1  saw  him  constantly. 

Did  your  lordship  see  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  her  royal  highness 
towards  him,  or  in  his  manner  towards  her  royal  highness,  that  was  at 
all  improper  ?        Never. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  after  leaving  Naples^  again  meet  her  royal 
highness  in  society  in  Italy  ?  i  met  her  royal  highness  after  that  at 
Venice, 

About  what  time  of  the  year  was  that?  I  think  it  was  about  June 
or  July,  1815. 

Where  did  your  lordship  lodge  at  Venice?  I  lodged  at  the  hotel 
Gran  Brettagna. 

Was  the  countess  with  your  lordship  there  also  ?        She  was. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  then  live  ?  Her  royal  highness  was 
then  in  the  same  hotel ;  she  had  one  side  of  the  hotel,  Thad  the  other. 

Did  your  lordship  renew  your  intercourse  in  society  at  the  hotel  with 
her  royal  highness  ?        I  did. 

Did  the  countess  also  ?        She  did. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  any  thing  there  of  an  improfter  description 
in  her  conduct  or  demeanor?        Not  the  least 

Did  your  lordship  ever  happen  to  go  into  her  royal  higbne8s*s  cham- 
ber while  living  in  the  same  hotel  ?  1  have  occasionally  gone  in  there 
in  the  morning,  her  sitting-room  being  immediately  opposite  my  sitting- 


Did  your  lordship  on  these  occasions  knock  at  the  door  before  going 
into  the  roon.  ?  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  I  did  or 
did  not 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  ever  having  gone  in  without  that  cere- 
mony ?  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say ;  I  rather  think  1  have,  for  this 
reason,  I  had  a  child  that  her  royal  highness  took  a  fency  to,  and  I  used 
to  walk  in  with  the  child  mto  her  royal  highneas's  room. 

Did  your  lordship  say  yon  ever  lecdlect  having  knocked  before  you 
went  in  ?        No,  I  do  not. 

Your  lordship  does  not  recollect  having  knocked  any  more  than  not 
having  knockM  ?        Na 

Has  your  lordship  lived  for  any  considerable  time  in  Italy,  besides 
those  different  months  you  have  mentioned?        Yes,  1  have. 
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A  good  deal  Y       Two  years. 

Doei  your  lordship  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  Italy  for  men 
IS  well  ai  women  to  be  in  ladies*  bed-chambers  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ins?  1  think  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  Italy  for  men  to  attend 
ladies*  rooms  as  much  as  women. 

Your  lordship  is  requested  to  speak  from  your  own  knowlodge,  and 
yonr  ^wn  practice  and  experience?  I  have  seen  many  ladies  in  bed 
in  a  morning. 

Was  that  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  ?        It  was. 

M'ere  those  ladies  of  unimpeachable  conduct  and  character  ?  They 
ware,  as  for  as  1  know. 

Did  your  lordship  at  the  same  time  see  other  gentlemen  enjoy  their 
society  in  the  same  manner  V       I  have. 

And  at  the  same  time  with  your  lordship?  At  the  same  time  my 
brother  and  I  were  together ;  and  we  have  frequently  gone  together  into 
rooms  where  ladies  were  in  bed. 

To  make  a  morning  visit?       To  make  a  morning  visit* 
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When  was  it  that  your  lordship  was  at  Venice  when  her  royal  high- 
neM  was  there?        It  was  either  June  or  July,  in  the  year  18 Id. 

Wy  Pergami  with  her  royal  highness  at  Venice  ?        He  was. 

In  what  situation  was  he  then  ?        As  courier. 

At  any  other  place  than  at  Naples  did  your  lordship  dine  with  her 
royal  highness?  1  did  not;  I  never  met  her  at  any  other  place  than 
Naples  and  Venice. 

How  long  was  your  lordship  at  Venice  whilst^er  royal  highness  was 
there  ?        I  remained  at  Venice,  1  tliink,  about  two  months. 

How  long  was  her  royal  highness  there  at  that  time  ?  I  do  not  re* 
collect;  she  left  the  hotel,  and  1  cannot  state  how  long  she  remained 
there^ 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  were  in  the  habit  of  Visiting  her 
royal  highness,  and  going  into  her  chamber  without  notice ;  did  your 
lordship  mean  her  bed-chamber  ?       No,  certainly  not ;  her  sitting-room 
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Does  your  lordship  recollect  the  names  of  the  other  attendsnts  at  Na- 
ples when  your  dined  with  her  majesty  ?        I'he  servants ;  no^  1  do  not. 

Can  your  lordship  state  any  circumstance  which  lias  impressed  the 
name  of  Pergami  upon  your  mind,  without  knowing  the  name  of  any 
other  attendant  at  table?  Pergami  was  a  very  singular  figure,  and 
I  knew  him  by  that ;  I  recollect  him  by  his  figure ;  he  was  a  strong- 
looking  man. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  that  you  became  acquainted  with  his 
name  by  remarking  his  figure,  and  ^om  that  circumstance  asking  what 
his  name  was  ?  I  never  asked  what  his  name  was ;  but  he  being  pointed 
out  to  me  as  Pergami,  and  from  his  figure  I  did  not  forget  him ;  1  recol- 
lected him  afterwards  from  that  circumstance. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  who  pointed  him  out  as  Pergami  ?  I 
do  not 

Whilst  your  lordship  was  abroad,  did  you  observe  any  thinz  in  the 
condnct  of  her  royal  highness,  calculated  or  likely  to  reflect  disgrace 
upon  our  own  country  ?        I  did  not. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  a  ball  given  by  her  royal  highness  to 
King  Murat  at  Naples?        I  do. 

Was  your  lordship  present  at  that  ball  ?        I  was. 
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Does  your  lordship  recollect  the  dreai  of  her  royal  highnen  upon  that 
occaijon  V        I  do  not. 
His  lordship  withdrew. 


The  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  was  examined  by  th6  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  Queen.    * 

In  the  year  IB14  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  royal  .highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  one  of  her  chamberlains  ?        I  was. 

Did  you  leave  this  country  with  her,  and  ro  to  the  continent  in  that 
character,  in  the  course  of  that  yearf  I  did  not  leave  this  country 
with  her;  I  joined  her  royal  highneav  at^Brunswick. 

Did  yod  accompany  her  royal  highness  from  Brunswick  to  Milan,  and 
from  thence  to  Naples  V        I  did» 

When  you  joined  her  royal  highness  at  Brunswick,  was  it  settled  be- 
tween her  royal  highness  and  you,  how  long  you  should  remain  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  f  Not  exactly  the  time,  but  as  much  bpace  of  time 
as  my  affairs  would  allow  me  to  give  up  to  her  royal  highness. 

How  long,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  her 
royal  highnesses  person  f        1  remained  rather  more  than  sisq^mootlia. 

Where  did  you  leave  her  f        At  Naples. 

And  why  did  you  leave  her?  «  It  was  always  understood,  when  ) 
entered  her  royal  highnesses  service,  that  I  could  not  stay  with  her  more 
than  two  or  three  month*;  when  1  arrived  at  Naples^  I  found  that  I 
could  remaiu  with  her  as  late  as  the  month  of  March,  and  1  therefore 
informed  her  royal  highness  of  this,  and  she  was  pleased  to  continue  my 
services  with  her. 

Did  you,  in  fact,  stay  three  months  longer  than  vou  ori^nally  intended 
tp  stay  ?  I  staid  about  four  months  longer  than  I  had  intended  to 
cio;  for  ivhen  I  first  set  out,  I  did  not  expect  to  stay  above  two 
months  with  her. 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  at  Milan  with  her  royal  highness, 
that  any  courier  was  discharged  for  misconduct,  or  any  other  cause  f 
There  was  no  courier  discharged  at  Milan,  but  he  was  to  be  discharged 
afterwards,  and  another  was  to  be  found  at  Milan  to  supply  his  place. 

Inconsequence  of  that,  did  you  apply  to  the  erand  chamberlain  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,,  to  find  a  person  of  that  description  ?  I  ap- 
plied to  tlie  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Genenil 
Bellegarde  to  attend  uiwu  her  royal  highness  whilst  she  was  at  Milan, 
10  capacity  of  chamberlain. 

Did  he  mention  any  person  to  you,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  dis- 
charged courier?        Yes,  he  did.- 

Who  w'as  that?  A  person  wh«n  I  found  afliprwards  to  be  called 
Pergami. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state,  whether  he  recommended  Pergami  as 
a  person  fit  to  be  received  and  trusted  in  the  service  of  lier  royal 
highness  ? 

.  '  Mr.  Solicitor-General  objected  to  the  question,  an^i  con- 
tended that  Pergami's  family,  origin,  and  connexions,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Denman  insisted,  that  all  that  passed  on  this  occasion 
was  of  the  last  importance,  inasmirch  as  the  foremost  allega- 
tion of  the  bill  was,  '  that  the  queen  had  associated  herself 
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with  a  person  of  low  conditioo,  hired  in  a  menial  capacity^ 
and  had  suddenly  raised  him  beyond  his  merits^  to  a  situation 
of  confidence  about  her  person/  If  it  could  be  shewn — as 
wouM  be  shewn — that  this  person  w  as  a  man  of  family^  of  the 
highest  connexions  in  point  of  respectability,  though  reduced 
la  circumstancesy  he  apprehended  that  the  course  of  evidence 
he  was  now  pursuing,  was  most  essential  to  negative  that  part 
of  the  case. 

The  question,. being  considered  to  be  part  of  the  trans- 
action, was  then  put,  and  the  witness  said, 

He  (Udy  he  recommended  bim  very  strongly. 

Did  he  state  wiiether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  family  of  Per- 
gami?  He  said  he  had  known  his  family  a  great  while,  and  that  be 
was  interested  about  them. 

Did  you  know  any  thing  of  Pergarai  before  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari 
recommended  him  to  you  ?        Not  at  all. 

Were  yoo  desired  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  make  inquiry  for  such 
a  person  I       I  was. 

Did  you  communicate  to  her  royal  highness  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
you  had  made  of  the  marquis  ?        I  did  so. 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe  what  it  was  that  you  communicated 
from  the  marquis  as  to  the  character  of  the  indiviclual  engaged  ?  I 
told  her  royal  highness  ^that  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  had  a  person  that 
he  wished  to  recommend  to  the  situation  of  courier,  and  that  he  could  re> 
commend  this  person  very  strongly,  having  known  his  family  some  time, 
and  wishing  to  obtain  a  good  situation  for  him ;  that  was,  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect, what  1  said  to  her  royal  highness  upon  the  siibject. 

Did  you  state  anything  to  her  as  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
hired,  in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  I  think  Marqdis  Ghisiliari  told  me 
that  he  hoped  the  man  might  remain  in  the  situation. 

Did  you  communicate,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  you  are 
now  stating,  to  her  royal  highness  f  Yes,  I  communicated  all  that  the 
raacquis  said  to  me  to  her  royal  highness. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  the  marquis  said  as  to  the  probability 
of  promotion  ?  He  said,  that  he  hoped,  if  he  behaved  well,  he  would 
be  continued  in  the  fiaimily. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  advancement  or  promotion  ¥  Yes ;  Mar- 
quis Ghisiliari  said,  that  he  hoped  he  might  remain,  as  a  servant  out  of 
livery  in  the  house  when  her  rOyai  highness  stopped  any  where. 

Did  he  state  any  thing  as  to  what  he  knew  of  his  family,  any  thing 
more  partiicular  than  what  you  have  mentioned  ?  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  said  any  thing  particular,  except  that  ho  had  known  him  a  great 
while,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  of  use  to  all  of  them. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  see  the  marquis  and  Pergami  together  ? 
Yes,  at  Milan  ana  at  Piacen^a. 

What  recommendations  did  you  mention  as  reasons  for  her  royal  high-  , 
ness  receiving  this  person  into  her  service  ?        Marquis  Ghisiliari  told 
me  he  bad  known  him,  and  his  family,  a  long  while,  that  he  wished  to 
be  of  use  to  them,  and  that  he  was  particularly  interested  about  him  also^ 
as  he  had  served  aome  frienc^s  of  hi8,<«s  I  understood* 

You  went  to  Naples  with  her  royal  highness  ?        I  did. 

Oa  your  approach  to  Naples,  were  you  met  by  any  persons  at  some 
dittaoca  from  that  bity  ?  We  were  met  by  the  then  King  of  Naples, 
but  fi  rst  of  all  by  some  of  his  officers. 
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Do  you  recolleot  whether  you  took  refreshment  any  wlicre  on  the 
way  f        We  slept  three  nigfati  on  the  road. 

At  what  time,  in  point  of  fiict,  did  you  enter  Naples  ?  Naples  itself 
we  entered  on  the  8th  of  November,  about  half  an  hour  before  duk. 

What  time  by  the  clock  would  that  be  Y  Half  past  six;  I  should 
think. 

Did  you  go  that  ni|;ht  to  any  house  that  had  been  taken  for  her  royal 
highness?  Immediately  on  our  entering  Naples,  we  drove  ts  the 
house  that  had  been  taken  for  her. 

Did  her  royal  highness  then  take  possession  of  \Vt  She  did  lake 
possession  of  it 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  thing  particular  about  the 
arrang^ent  of  that  house,  in  respect  of  its  Convenience  fbr  the  party  that 
night?  It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  Sir  W.  Gell  and  myself  had 
two  very  bad  rooms. 

Was  there  any  thing  generally  observed  about  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  suite  ?  There  was  not  room  enough  for  the  whole  suite 
by  soy  means. 

Were  you  and  Sir  W.  Gell  able  to  continue  in  the  same  house,  or  did 
you  take  lodgings  elsewhere  the  following  day?  It  was  agreed  we 
should  take  lodgings  as  soon  as  ever  we  could  find  them,  and  we  looked 
for  them  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  persons  calling  on  her  royal  highness 
on  tlie  following  day?  The  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  called  upon 
her. 

Do  you  know  where  she  dined  on  the  flret  day  after  her  arrival  ? 
She  dined  at  court. 

Was  there  any  entertainment  given  at  court  after  dinner  ?  There 
was  a  concert. 

Do  you  know  how  late  her  royal  highness  remained  at  that  concert? 
About  half  past  eleven,  I  should  think. 

Did  you  leave  the  concert  with  her  royal  highness  ?  Yes,  for  I  was 
in  waiting.. 

On  tlie  evening  next  following  that,  that  was  the  second  entire  day  of 
her  royal  highness  being  at  Naples,  do  you  remember  where  she  passed 
her  evening  ?        She  went  to  the  opera. 

'Did  you  go  with  her  royal  highness  to  the  opera?        AH  her  suite 
went  with  her. 

Did  any  other  persons  go  with  her  to  the  opera?  She  went  from 
her  owii  house  to  the  palace,  and  from  the  palace,  with  all  the  couit  and 
their  retinue,  to  the  opera. 

Do  you  remember  the  box  which  was  provided  for  her  at  the  opera? 
She  sat  in  the  state-box  with  the  king  ana  queen. 

Was  there  any  illumination  in  the  house  that  night?  The  theatre 
was  entirely  illuminated. 

Did  you  return  particularly  early  from  the  opera  that  night,  or  how  ? ' 
The  opera  at  Naples  always  ends  very  late,    and  we  staid  till  the 
end  of  it 

Can  you  state  whether  it  ended  earlier  or  later  than  usual  on  that 
evening?        I  should  think  it^  ended  rather  later,  fbr  it  began  later. 

What  is  the  usual  hour  at  which  the  opera  may  be  said  to  end  at 
Naples  ?  It  varies^  because  it  begins  later  in  the  summer  than  in  the . 
winter. 

In  November  ?       It  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  dance  also. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  lengUi  of  the  dance  on  thai(  evening  f 
Yei^  it  was  very  long  and  very  tiresome. 
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'     Did  ber  royal  highness  and  Her  suite  remain  till  the  whole  was  entirely 
concluded  ?       Till  the  curtain  dropped. 

Do  you  remember  a  maaked  ball  that  was  given  by  her  royal  highness 
as  a  compliment  to  the  reigning  King  of  Naples  ?        I  da 

Do  you  remember  any  dress  that  her  royal  highness  wore,  upon  that 
cvenisg  ?  I  remember  she  had  three  dresses ;  two,  of  them  I  recollect 
perfectly  well ;  the  other  I  do  not  remember  so  well,  because  I  only  saw 
her  for  an  instant 

Will  you  mention  the  two  that  you  remember?  One  was  a  Turk* 
ish  dress,  1  Ihink,  and  the  other  was  that  of  a. Neapolitan  peasant ;  tl«e 
third  was  the  Genius  of  History,  as  I  was  told. 

Did  you  see  that  dress  which  you  were  told  was  the  Genius  of  His* 
tory  ?        1  law  it  for  a  short  time. 

Upon  l.er  royal  highness  ?        Upon  her  royal  highness. 

That  night »        That  niglit. 

Be  so  g^  as  to  state  to  their  lordships  whether  that  dress  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  indecent  or  improper?  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was 
at  all  indecent. 

Do  you  recollect  particularly  as  to  the  breast?  I  think  it  was  a 
dress  of  white  drapery,  ttiat  came  up  very  high,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Do  you  remember  what  dress  it  was  that  her  majesty  wore  before  she 
put  on  that  ?  I  dp  not  exactly  recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Turk- 
ish dress ;  it  must  have  been  the  Turkish  dress,  because  the  last  she  wore 
was  the  Neapolitan  peasant. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  at  this  distance  of  time,  would  it  or  would  it 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  put  on  the  dress  of  the  Historic  Muse, 
over  that  she  wore  as  a  Turkish  peasant?  t  really  do  not  know,  be- 
cause I  took  110  notice  of  the  Turkish  dress  much;  it  might  have  been 
put  over  some  part  of  it  certainly. 

Tjieu,  according  to  your  recollection,  would  it  have  been  necessary 
that  the  dress  should  have  been  entirely  changed  when  her  rqyal  high- 
ness shifted  from  that  of  a  Turkish  peasant  to  that  of  the  Historic  Muse  ? 
Not  necessary  entirely. 

Pergami  was  engaged,  yoii  say,  at  Milan  ?        Yes. 

Did^he  attend  her  royal  highness  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  continue 
in  her  service  during  her  residence  there  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  any  degrading  fami- 
liarity between  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  and  Pergami  during  the 
time  between  the  engagement  at  Milan  and  the  departure  of  her  toy^l 
highness  A^om  Naples  ?        Never. 

Have  you  dined  subsequently  at  table  with  her  royal  highness  and 
Pernuni  ?        I  have. 

Has  that  happened  ficequently  ?        Three  times. 

Upon  any  one  of  those  occasions  did  you  observe  any  sort  of  impro- 
priety of  conduct  between  those  two  individuals  ?        Never. 

Do  you  know  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ?        I  have  seen  her  once. 

Is  she  a  person  of  vulgar  manners?.       No. 

Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  her  loyal  highness 
before  she  arrived  at  Naples  upon  the  subject  of  William  Austin  ?      Yas. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  wh»t  it  was?  1  thins  that  1  toM  her 
roval  highness,  before  we  came  to  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  well  that 
WilKam  Austin  should  no  longer  sleep  in  her  royal  highoess's  room. 

Did  you  state  any  reason  for  giving  that  advice?  «     I  said  that  the 
pie  in  Italy  might  make  some  observations  upon  it. 
Vm  any  thing  said  about  his  age  ?        Yes ;  1  saW  he  was  of  an  ag# 
that  might  give  rise  to  those  observationaL 
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Did  her  royal  htgliness  and  Her  suite  remain  till  the  whole  was  entirely 
concluded  ?       Till  the  curtain  dropped. 

Do  you  remember  a  maaked  ball  that  was  given  by  her  royal  highncn 
as  a  coBipliment  to  the  reigning  King  of  Naples  ?        I  da 

Do  you  remember  any  dress  that  her  royal  highness  wore,  upon  that 
evenisg  ?  I  remember  she  had  three  dresses ;  two^  of  them  I  recollect 
perfectly  well ;  the  other  I  do  not  remember  so  well,  because  I  only  saw 
her  for  an  instant 

Will  you  mention  the  two  that  you  remember  ?  One  was  a  Turk- 
ish dress,  1 4hink,  and  the  other  was  that  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant ;  tl<e 
third  was  the  Genius  of  History,  as  I  was  told. 

Did  you  see  that  dress  which  you  were  told  was  the  Geniuaof  His^ 
tory  ?        1  law  it  for  a  short  time'. 

Upon  l.er  royal  highness  ?        Upon  her  royal  highness. 

That  night  9        That  night 

Be  so  g^  as  to  state  to  their  lordships  whetli^r  that  dress  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  indecent  or  improper?  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was 
at  all  indecent 

Do  you  recollect  particularly  as  to  the  breast  ?  I  think  it  was  a 
dress  of  white  drapery,  ttiat  came  up  very  high,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Do  you  remember  what  dress  it  was  that  her  majesty  wore  before  she 
put  on  that  ?  I  dp  not  exactly  recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Turk- 
ish dress ;  it  must  have  been  the  Turkish  dress,  because  the  last  slie  wore 
was  the  Neapolitan  pe^isanf . 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  at  this  distance  of  time,  would  it  or  would  it 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  put  ou  the  dress  of  the  Historic  Muse, 
over  that  she  wore  as  a  Turkish  peasant?  t  really  do  not  know,  be- 
cause I  took  uo  notice  of  the  Turkish  dress  much ;  it  might  have  been 
put  over  some  part  of  it  certainly. 

Tjien,  according  to  your  recollection,  would  it  have  been  necessary 
that  the  dress  should  have  been  entirely  changed  when  her  rqyal  high- 
ness shifted  from  that  of  a  Turkish  peasant  to  that  of  the  Historic  Muse  ? 
Not  necessary  entirely. 

Pergami  was  engaged,  you  say,  at  Milan  ?        Yes, 

Did  he  attend  her  royal  highness  from  Milan  toT<fap]es,  and  continue 
m  her  service  during  her  residence  there  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  any  degrading  fami- 
liarity between  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  and  Pergami  during  the 
time  between  the  engagement  at  Milan  and  the  departure  of  her  toyul 
higiinessA'oni  Naples?        Never. 

Have  you  dined  subsequently  at  table  with  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami?        I  have. 

Has  that  happened  ficequently?        Three  times. 

Upon  any  one  of  those  occasions  did  you  observe  any  sort  of  impro- 
priety of  condnct  between  those  two  individuals  ?        Never. 

Do  you  know  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ?        I  have  seen  her  once. 

Is  she  a  person  of  vulgar  manners?        No. 

Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  her  loyai  highness 
before  she  arrived  at  Naples,  upon  the  subject  of  William  Austin  ?      Yea. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  whiit  it  was?  1  thins  that  1  toM  her 
roval  highness,  before  we  came  to  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  well  that 
WilKam  Austin  should  no  longer  sleep  in  her  royal  higfaness's  room. 

Did  you  state  any  reason  for  giviiig  that  advice?  «  I  said  that  the 
people  in  Italy  mi^ht  make  some  ot>seryations  upon  it 

Was  any  thing  said  about  his  age ?  Yes;  1  sakl  he  was  of  an  age 
that  might  give  rise  to  those  observations. 
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Of  wliat  age  was  he  then  ?  I  do  not|  axactiy  know  wliat  age 
he  was. 

Was  he  fix  or  seven  ?       No. 

How  old  do  you  think  he  was?  Thirteen  or  fourteen,  according  (o 
my  jdea;  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  age  he  was»  I  only  went  by 
his  looks. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Naples  generally  ?  When- 
ever ihe  had  company. 

Amongst  that  compaDy,  did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  Ompleda? 
Yes^  vety  often. 

On  thoie  frequent  occasions,  when  you  have  seen  him  at  her  royal 
highness*s  table,  do  you  recollect  whether  a  person  of  the  name  of  Theo- 
.  dore  Majocchi  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ?  Yes,  he  must  Uive 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  for  he  waited  at  table. 

Did  he  wait  habitually  at  tp.ble?  Every  day  when  therfe  was 
company. 

On  the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  did  you  attend  the  queen  at  Rome  ? 
I  came  to  Rome  very  soon  after  that  event,  and  1  waited  upon  her  ma- 
jesty the  day  after  my  arrival. 

llow  long  after  that  did  her  niajesty  leave  Rome?  I  tinuk  she  left 
Rome  the  day  after  I  was  with  her. 

Was  the  Baron  Redeu  the  Hanoverian  minister  at  Rome  at  that  time? 
He  was. 

Is  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  now  alive  ?        No,  he  is  dead. 

CnoSS-RXAMINBD  BT  MR.  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Do  you  recollect  where  that  conversation  took  place  about  William 
Austin  ?  I  cannot  recollect  Uie  place,  but  it  must  have  been  soon  after 
we  left  Brunswick. 

Were  you  rightly  understood  that  that  was  the  recommendation  you 
gave  to. her  royal  ttighness  with  reference  to  Italy?        it  was. 

Then  fhat  was  a  recommendation  that  was  prospective  on  your  part? 
It  waa  so. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  saw  the  Countess  Okli  once;  vrill  you 
have  the  goodness  to  mention  where  that  was  ?        It  was  at  Pesaro* 

Did  you  dine  at  Pesaro  upon  that  occasion  ?        1  did  so. 

And  you  saw  her  at  dinner?        I  saw  her  at  dinner. 

You  have  mcnjtioned  that  you.  dined  at  the  same  table  with  Pergami 
three  times;  have  the  goodness  to  metition  when  that  was,^aud  where 
the  first?  The  first  time  was  at  Pesaro;  that  was  supper,  not 
diimer. 

Were  the  otLer  occasions  also  at  Pesaro?  One  was  at  Pesaro,  and 
the  last  was  at  Rome. 

Was  that  at  Rome  upon  her  majesty *s  way  to  this  country  ?  It  was 
the  day  before  she  left  Rome  for  this  country. 

Did  you  accompany  her  majesty  ?        Na 

You  parted  with  her  at  Rome  ?        1  did. 

You  are  understood  to  say,thatat  the  masked  ball  at  Naples  you  took 
no  particular  notice  of  the  third  dress,  the  dress  of  the  Genius  of  History  ? 
That  was  the  second  dress ;  I  saw  it  for  so  short  a  time  I  had  not  time 
to  take  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  at  tliat  ball  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  1  did, 
but  all  the  servants  were  there. 

Did  you  2;o  up  into  her  royal  higliucss's  room  ?        *No. 

No  part  of  the  evening?         No  part  of  the  evening. 
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Yoahate  been  asked*  whether,  io  your  Judgmefit»  it  was  necenAry  to, 
take  off  the  whole  of  the  first  dress  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the 
second ;  whether  it  was  or  was  not  taken  oS,  can  you  say  or  not  ?  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  taken  off,  or  whether  it  was  not. 

Did  3[ou  and  Sir  William  Gell  live  out  of  the  house  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  yon  were  at  Naples,  except  the  first  day  ?  We  were  ia 
the  house  for,  I  think^  two  nights ;  we  slept  there. 

Ths  rest  of  the  time  you  lived  out  of  the  house  f  Entirely ;  we 
dined  in  the  house. 

Did  you  not  usually  come  to  the  house  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
dioiug  ?  We  took  our  waitings  by  turn,  and  the  person  Who  was 
in  waitii^  was  in  the  house  all  day  long. 

Where  was  the  room  in  which  you  waited,  in  reference  to  h^r  royal . 
highnesses  apartment  ?        It  was  in  the  end  room  in,  the  front  suite  of 
rooms,  and  the|re  were  two  rooms  between  that  and  her  royal  highnesses 
bed-chamber. 

You  have  said  something  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  6n  the 
first  night  of  your  arrival  at  'Naples ;  do  you  yourself  personally  know 
what  that  disposition  was  ?  I  only  know  with  regard  to  niy  own 
rooms  and  those  of  her  lady-in-waiting. 

Was  there  no  circumstance  that  led  you  to  know  in  what  room  Per- 
gami  slept  the  fint  night  ?       No. 

Or  what  room  was  appropriated  for  him  the  first  night  of  your  arrival 
at  Naples  ?        No;  I  heard  nothing  mentioned  about  it 

Did  you  ever,  either  to  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  or  to  any  other  person, 
state  that  you  had  made  a  representation  to  her  royal  highness  as  to 
what  had  been  observed  with  respect  to  her  royal  highness  and  Per&;ami 
on  the  terrace  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  house  at  Naples?  1  did 
so;  I  did  not  mention  it  to  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  but  t  mentioned  it  to  a 
person  at  Naples ;  1  mentioned  that  I  had  spoken  to  her  royal  highness 
about  it ;  it  was  with  regard  to  what  I  had  observed. 

Have  the  goodness  then  to  state  what  it  was  you  saw,  and  what  you 
represented  ?  1  saw  her  royal  highness  walking  in  the  garden,  ^nd 
Pergami  was  near,  he  was  walking  also  in  the  garden ;  f  knew  there 
was  a  spy  at  that  time  at  Naples ;  I  had  had  information  of  it  from 
England;  that  being  the  case,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  her 
royal  highness  with  regard  to  any  outward  appearances  that  might  be 
misconstrued. 

When  you  say  you  had  information  from  England,  was  that  by  letter  f 
It  was  by  letter. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  garden  except  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  at  the  time  to  which  you  allude  Y        She  said  there  was.    , 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  ?  No,  because  she  walked  on  a  sort 
of  terrace,  which  was  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  garden ;  there 
might  have  been  other  persons  whom  I  did  not  see. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  terrace  was  near  to  the  small  cabinet  that 
was  contiguous  to  the  room  of  Pergami  ?  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never 
was  in  the  r^rden,  or  in  any  part  of  ihe  house. 

Where  was  the  spot  from  whence  you  saw  her  royal  highness? 
From  the  terrace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  near  the  lady-in- 
waiting's  apartment. 

Whattipartmentwas  that,  was  it  the  apartment  of  Lady  Elizalieth 
Forbes  ?        It  was  so. 

Was  that  terrace  on  the  same  elevation  as  the  terrace  on  which  hei 
royal  highness  was  walking  ?        No,  it  was  higher. 
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When  you  ny  it  was  higher,  do  yoa  mean  that  the  terraee  near  Uie 
apartment  of  lai^y  Elizabeth  Forbes  was  higher  than  the  other  Y  I 
think  so.  . 

Where  wasPergaroit  on  the. terrace?  He  was  on  the  same  lerei 
with  her  royal  highnen. 

How  far  was  her  royal  highness  from  the  corner  of  the  hiiilding 
which  terminates  that  terrace  ?        She  was  walking  along  the  ptoce. 

How  kmg  did  you  see  her  there  ?  Only  from  one  end  of  the  terrace 
to  the  other,  as  she  walked  up. 

During  that  time  you  saw  no  other  person  but  Pergami  ?  I  could 
see  no  other  person  but  Pergami  during  that  time.   - 

Was  that  the  only  time  that  you  ever  saw  her  royal  highnem  and  Per- 
gami in  the  garden  together  ?        The  only  time. 

How  long  was  that  after  your  first  arrival  at  Naples,  as  nearly  as  yon 
can  reqollect?  Not  very  long»  for  they  were  doing  some  alterations 
in  the  garden. 

States  as  nearly  as  you  can  tefl,  whether  it  was  a  week,  a  fortnigbty  or 
a  month  Y        I  really  cannot  say  exactly  how  soon  it  was. 

Was  it  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks?  1  should  say  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

And  lem  than  a  month  ?        It  might  be  a  month. 

Did  her  royal  highness  tell  you  who  that  other  person  was  that  was 
in  the  garden  ?        She  said  there  were  workmen  in  the  garden. 

Her  royal  highness  did  not  tell  you  there  was  any  other  penon  m  her 
company  in  the  garden  ?  Ne^  she  said  she  had  taken  Pergami  in  there 
to  speak  to  the  workmeu 

When  you  saw  her  royal  highness  there,  however,  she  was  walking 
on  the  terrace  ?        She  was. 

And  Pergami  was  also  on  the  terrace  ?        He  was  walking  also. 

In  the  same  direction  as  her  royal  highness  ?        Yes. 

What  was  the  business  about  *  which  the  workmen  were  employed  ? 
I  never  was  in  the  garden,  but  I  understood — 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ?        Transplanting  trees. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were,  in  point  of  fbct,  any  workmen  ? 
Yes,  I  knew  there  have  been  workmen  employed  in  the  garden. 

At  the  time  when  you  saw  her  roval  highness  and  Pergami  walking, 
did  you  see  any  workmen  in  the  garden  ?        No^  I  did  not 

From  the  terrace  which  is  contiguous  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  had  you  not  au  extensive  view  of  the  garden  ? 
No. 

Do  you  not  see  from  that  terrace  to  the  extremity  of  the  house  and  the 
garden  in  front  of  you?  The  garden  is  not  in  front  of  the  house,  the 
garden  is  only  at  one  end  of  the  house. 

The  garden  is  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  you  were  standing  ? 
The  garden  was  in  front,  but  there  was  a  terrace  that  was  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  that  was  the  terrace  on  which  her  royal 
highness  was  walking. 

Then,  if  there  were  any  workmen,  they  ware  down  below  ?         Yes. 

But  you,  in  point  of  fact,  saw  none  ?        I  saw  none. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  garden  yourself  ?        Never. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  any  worki.ien  were 
employed  there  ?        I  heard  so. 

You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledj^e?        1  never  saw  any.  , 

How  long  before  her  royal  highness  quitted  Naples  did  you  leave  her 
service  ?        I  did  not  leave  it  till  she  quitted  Naoles. 
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Do  yoM  remember  a  thort  time  before  that,  Pergamt  coming  mto  th* 
room  where  you  and  Sir  William  C>ell  were  ?  He  came  in  very  often 
when  we  .were  ill  waiting. 

Do  >ou  remember  his  coming  in,  not  in  hh  drem  of  courier,  but  in  a 
black  dress?  He  never  wore  his  dress  of  courier  after  coming  to 
Maples. 

Do  yon  remember  his  coming  at  any  time  into  the  room  io  which  yoo 
and  Sir  William  Cell  %vere,  and  taking  a  chair  Y        Never. 

No  such  thing  ever  hapjiened  in  your  presence  Y  Not  iu  my  pre- 
•ence. 

Of  course  you  have  never  stated  such  a  thing  Y        Certainly  not 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  ?        Very  ofteiiY 

AVitli  her  royal  highness  Y  Whenever  1  was  in  wuiting,  and  iha 
went  to  the  opera,  f  attended  Iter,  and  sometimes  wheu  1  was  not  in 
waiting. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  when  her  royal  highness 
was  there,  and  you  were  not  of  her  party  Y        Yes. 

Were  yon  there  ever  wt  a  masquerade  when  she  was  there  masked, 

when  you  were  not  of  her  party  Y*       I  never  was  there  when  she  wa« 

-  at  a  masquerade ;  1  never  wss  at  a  masc{ucrade  but  once  while  slie  waa 

«t  Naples;  1  understood  the  flrst  question  to  refer  to  San  Carlos  witb 

regird  to  the  opera. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  you  were  at  Naples,  Pergami  acted  in 
the  ca|>acity  merely  of  courier  Y  '     No. 

And  waited  at  table  Y        He  waited  at  table  every  day. 

How  many  other  couriers  %vere  there  at  that  time  Y  There  were  no 
others. 

What  was  HierontmusY  He  was  courier  while  we  were  tm« 
vellinsr,  but  he  waa  considered  as  page  i  believe  wheu  we  were  net 
travelUug. 

EXAMINED  BT  THB  tORDS.    . 

At  the  maskeo  bail  where  you  were  present,  you  have  said  that  yon 
did  not  particularly  notice.oiie  of  the  dresses  of  her  royal  highness,  se 
as  to  be  M^  io  describe  it ;  if  that  dress,  or  any  dress  that  you  saw  her 
royal  highness  in,  had  been  grossly  immodest  or  indecent,  must  you  have 
observed  it  Y        I  must  have  observed  it  ^  ' 

Did  you  observe  any  dress  of  her  royal  highness  upon  that  occasion 
immodest  or  indecent  Y        No,  not  one. 

Was  the  advice  with  respect  to  the  witlidrawing  of  William  Anstin 
from  her  royal  highnesses  chamber  followed  or  not  Y  I  understood  it 
to  be  followed ;  1  never  was  iuher  royal  highnesses  room  to  see  wliether 
the  lieds  were  tliere. 

You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  it  was  followed 
or  not  Y        I  know  at  one  pbce  on  the  road  it  was. 

Where  was  that  Y        That  was  in  Germany  before  we  reached  Italy. 

Did  yoo  consider  the  manners  of  Pergami  as  superior  to  tlioae  of  an 
ordinary  courier  Y        Yes. 

Have  yon  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  passport  granted  to  her 
majesty  at  Rome ;  did  you  ever  see  the  passport Y  1  saw  tlie  passport; 
t»ut  I  <lid  not  read  it.  ,      

In  reference  to  the  opinion  you  gave  her  royal  highness  with  respe<l 
to  William  Austin,  did  it  proceed  from  yourself,  or  was  it  in  coiise>i 
ooence  of  your  opinion  and  advice  being  asked  by  her  royal  highness^ 
It  was  from  myself. 

You  stkted  that  vou  saw  her  royal  highness  on  the  terrace  walkiiV 
VOL.  n.    T  ^ 
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Mr.  Sieard  was  desired  to  make  all  the  inquiries  respecting  his  cbarao- 
ter»  after  thir  first  recommendation  by  the  chamberlain. 

J)o  you  know,  of  your  own  kiiovi  ledge,  wlietl.er  inquiry  was  made 
of  the  person  whom  he  liad  previously  served,  relative  to  his  character  f 
I  do  not  know  any  thing  on  tlie  subject. 

You  have  said,  that  on  your  arrival  at  Naples,  the  first  night  it  was 
agreed  you  should  go  into  lodgings  the  next  day ;  with  wlivm  %vas  it 
agreed  ?  With  her  royal  liiglineNs:  we  came  and  told  her  our  rooms 
were  so  bad,  we  must  either  have  otiier  rooois  or  And  lodgings  out  of  the 
house :  there  was  an  upper  floor  in  the  house ;  I  understood  tlie  gentle- 
man who  lived  in  it  was  asked  to  give  it  up ;  he  could  not  give  it  up^ 
and  therefore  we  went  into  lodgings.  We  did  not  go  into  ludgings  the 
next  day,  we  could  not  find  them  for  a  day  or  t%vo. 

Were  you  the  person  who  went  to  ask  for  the  passports  for  her  ma- 

fsty  at  Rome  ?  No^  I  was  not ;  the  passports  were  asked  for  before 
came  to  Rome. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  person  who  was  aent  for  the  passports? 
I  do  not  know ;  1  think  it  was  Mr.  Dodwell. 

You  had  known  Pergami  in  the  situation  of  courier  to  her  ma- 
jesty?       Yes. 

Afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  chamberlain  ?  So 
I  heard ;  it  was  not  while  1  was  In  waiting  on  the  queen. 

Do  you  know  wlietlier  any  further  rewards  have  been  conferred  upoD 
Fergami  by  her  majesty  the  queen  ?  1  know  nothing  but  what  I  have 
heanl  from  geueral  report.  ^ 

Was  PergHmi  walking  behind  her  royal  highness  on  the  terrace,  or 
how  ?        ile  was  walking  a  little  way  behind  her. 

As  servants  usually  do  behind  their  mistresses  ?        Yes. 

What  impropriety  did  you  conceive  there  could  be  in  that?  I  did 
not  conceive  tliere  was  any  impropriety. 

Why  then  did  you  give  that  advice  to  her  royal  highness,  if  you  con* 
oeived,  as  you  huve  now  stated,  there  wss  no  impropriety  in  Pergami 
walking  behind  her  royal  highness?  Because  I  understood  there  was 
m  person  sent  as  a  spy  upon  the  princess,  and  he  might  put  that  down  as 
an  Impropriety,  though  1  did  not  think  so  m\self. 

Can  you  Mate  who  was  the  person  so  pointed  out  to  yon  as  a  spy  ? 
The  letter  did  not  contain  the  persoirs  name,  but  1  was  told  afterwards 
who  it  was  by  a  gentleman  at  Naples. 

'The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Sir  William  Cell  examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

You  are  chamberlain  of  her  majesty  the  queen  ?        I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  her  majesty  ?  From  about 
a  month  before  her  majesty  went  abroad. 

Did  yon  accompany  her  abroad  ?        I  did. 

To  Brunswick  ?        Yes. 

And  thence  into  Italy  ?        I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  courier  being  discharged  when  you  arrived  in 
Italy  ?        I  do. 

Where  was  that?        1  believe  he  was  discharged  at  Florence ;  but ' 
was  sgreed  he  shou)d  be  discharged  when  we  were  at  Milan. 

Did  you  make  any  application  to  any  person  for  another  to  succeeo 
5JS  '...  }  ^^"^^  whether  I  made  an  application,  or  whether  the  Marquis 
Ginsuian  came  and  offered  a  person  to  us 
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.  Hitft  yoo  a  communication  with  the.Marqoit.GbiMliari  upon  t)ie  Mib- 
ject  ?        I  liftd. 

Di(l  you  i!ommu  11  irate  to  her  roynl  highness  what  ivas  communicated* 
by  Ibe  marqiiu  uf>oti  the  suhjcct  of  tiie  person  he  recommended  ?  I 
belifve  I  diil,  most  likely  I  did. 

,  Who  was  iu  fact  ret  oinmeiided  ?        A  person  of  (he  name  ofPergami. 
.  What  rf>coiiimendatiou  did  the  marquis  give  of  Pergami?        He  said, 
he  had  known  his  family. 

Di  I  you  i*oumiunicate  this  to  Iieii royal  hiji^hness?   •     I  believe  so. 

Were  you  employed  by  her  royal  highness  at  the  time  to  make  inqui- 
lies.of  the  marquis  on  the  subject  ?        Oh,  certainly. 

Upon  recollection,  did  you  or  did  you  not  re|)ort  to  the  queen,  the 
princeais  then,  the  account  you  had.received  from  the  marquis  of  thia 
person  ?        As  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  a  proper  person. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  mentioned  to  Iter  royal  highneai 
the  recommendation  given  by  the  marquis?  Mentionhisf,  I  cannot 
say  but  in  conversation,  %vhat  had  passed  in  conversation*  but  not  as  a 
decided  embassy  to  her  royal  highness  on  the  subject 

In  conversation  in  any  manner  did  you  mention  to  her  royal  highneta 
what  had  t)een  reported  rcspei:ting  Pergami  by  the  marquis V  The 
convemation  passed  when  her  royal  highiiess  was  in  the  room,  and  she 
must  fiHve  heard  it. 

The  marquis,'  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  you  were  in  the  room  toge- 
ther ?        Tlie  marqnts  mentioned  it  very  oAen. 

I  Did  the  marquis  ever  mention  the  subject  of  Pergami,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  him,  in  tlie  hearing  of  the  Princess?  Certainly. 
.  Upon  those  occasions,  or  any  of  them,  when  her  royal  highness  wa« 
present,  wh:tt  reconmiendatiou  of  Pergami  did  the  marqnis  give  ?  He 
a:iitl  he  had  known  hi:f  family,  that  it  had  fallen  into  distreu  from  the 
cin-umstances  which  attended  the  French  revolution;  that  as  to  the  man. 
himself,  he  could  answer  for  him  being  perfectly  honourable,  honest, 
and  truM  worthy,  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  might  be  employed. 

Can  yon  recollect  whether  he  stated  any  thing  more  in  the  recommen- 
dntion  of  Pertcanii,  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  highness  ?  He  statedi, 
that  he  was  above  the  office  in  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  that  he 
ho|)ed,  if  he  behaved  well  in  the  family,  as  he  had  no  doubt  he  would, 
be  would  be  gradu««l]y  advanced. 

Be  pleased  to  state  to  their  lordships  in  what  manner  the  Marqub  Ghi- 
■iliarj  conducted  himself  towards  Pergami  when  betook  leave  of  him? 
Pergami  was,  I  believe,  about  to  mount  his  horse;  the  Marquis  Ghisi- 
liari  being  in  his  uniform  as  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
with  his  key  as  chamberlain,  denotini?  what  was  his  employment  at  the 
moment,  took  Pergami  round  the  neck  in  the  street,  and  kissed  him  twice 
before  all  the  people ;  which  we  observed,  as  it  was  a  singular  thing 
when  people  were  just  come  out  of  £ngland,  though  a  common  custom 
10  that  country. 

.  When  you  say  the  common  custom  in  that  country,  is  it  the  common 
custom  between  equals  and  gentlemen  ?  Between  equals,  and  perhepe 
not  otherwise. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  is  it  not  the  custom?  It  is  the  commoii 
custom  among  gentlemen. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  suite  arriving  nearly 
at  Naples,  approaching  Naples?        Certainly.     . 

Was  she  met  there  by  the  then  King  Joachim?        At  Avena. 

That  is  a  small  distance  from  Naples ?        About  six  miles. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the.bopie  to  .which  her.  royal  liifl|ue« 
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wviit  ftt  NcplM  WM tt'^Bdeiit  for  heraod  herniUef     -  It wm not mI-  . 
Ilcient  for  the  iuitc,  though  it  wag  a  very  good  bouw.  - 
Waa  there  room  enough  for  them  there  V        There  waa  oot 
Do  you  remember  wliether  her  royal  higbnesi  waa  called  upon  by  the 
Queen  of  Naplea  the  following  morning  Y        1  believe  ahe  waa. 

Do  yott  remember  how  her  royal  highneaa  diaposed  of  that  eveningy 
atter  the  call  from  the  Queen  of  Naplea  ?  I  remember  very  well*  be- 
came  1  attended  her  myself;  her  royal  bighneai  waa  invited  by  tha 
Queen  of  Naplea  to  a  concert  in  the  palace. 

Do  you  remember  how  late  her  royal  higttneaa  remained  at  the  con* 
eert  ?  1  ahould  think  between  half  past  1 1  and  \%  waa  the  time  whco 
ahe  quitted  it  ^  ^  ^ 

Do  you  remember  any  thins  with  reapect  to  the  state  of  the  queen  at 
that  time,  at  the  concert  ?        No^  nothing  particular. 

At  to  her  being  tired  f  Tired,  exceedingly  tired  and  annoyed  with 
the  length  of  the  concert ;  it  waa  a  very  long  concert,  and  very  tedioua. 

On  the  followini^  evening  do  yxm  know  where  the  queen  wenti  I 
do^  because  I  waa  in  waiting. 
Where  to  ?  To  the  theatre  of  San  Carloa,  in  atate. 
What  company  was  there  in  particular?  I  remember  every  body 
that  waa  there ;  it  was  in  the  state-box  of  the  theatre,  which  waa  spies* 
didly  illuminated  for  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  the  company  waa  the  king 
and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  the  Princess  of  Walea. 

What  was  the  eiitertaiumeut  Y  It  was  the  opera  of  Medea,  and  th* 
liallet  1  remember  also. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  ?  I  remember  very  welV 
because  I  was  very  lame,  and  had  to  stand  behind  her  royal  highneaa 
the  whole  ni^ht,  and  it  must  have  been  at  least  12,  if  not  half  past  18. 

Do  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  her  royal  highness  went  back 
firom  the  opera  Y  In  the  usual  manner,  in  her  own  carriage  in  states 
attei^led  by  myself  and  thoae  of«Ler  household  gtually  employed  on 
those  occasions. 

Was  there  net  a  garden  nearly  attached  to  the  house  in  which  her 
royal  highness  resided  at  Naplea?        Yes  there  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  alteration  in  that  garden,  either 
in  transplanting  trees  or  improvements?  The  garden  had  been 
cleaned  up,  and  the  trees  nailed  against  the  wall ;  they  were  in  a  coo* 
fused  state,  lying  over  the  paths,  which  is  customary  in  that  country. 

For  what  purpose  had  there  been  workmen  in  that  garden  ?  1  aaw 
workmen  nailing  up  trees  that  had  fallen  from  the  walls  over  the  pitba» 
-   You  saw  that  yourself?        Yes,  I  did. 

How  soon  was  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  princess  at  Naplea  that 
you  rerollect  the  workmen  l)eing  in  the  garden }  That  I  really  can- 
not tell. 

Do  you  remember  an  entertainment  being  given  by  her  royal  bigbneia 
to  Joachim,  the  king?        Exceedingly  well. 
Were  you  present  ?        I  was  in  waiting  again  myself. 
Do  you  remember  at  any  particular  part  of  that  entertainment  Hiert 
being  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  bust  of  the  king,  or  any  tbibg  of  that 
aort  Y        1  remember  it  perfectly  well. 

^  Just  state  what  it  was  ?  The  company  had  expected  that  something 
#a8  to  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  a  certain  door;  after  a  long  time  the 
door  did  open,  and  there  appeared  two  Neapolitan  ladies,  the  Dudiesi 
of  Civitela  and  the  Countess  of  Derri ;  I  think  the  Dnke  of  Caaaranob 
with  a  trumpet ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  down  with  a  wreath  of 
iDiive  ^  of  ivy,  of  oNve  1  think,  and  nioced  it  npon  the  bmd  of  a  bnat^ 
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ibe  door  opened,  at  it  might  be  so;  the  loete  was  ioMvn,  «ad  thedaar 
€]<feed  HI  aa  much  time  as  1  do  it»  and  no  longer. 

Do  you  remember  the  particular  dress  of  the  Princess  of  AVales  opoB 
^at  occasion  ?  1  remember  it  perfectly  well,  it  was  a  dress  whicL  I 
should  say  is  best  exemplified  by  the  figure  of  the^ownley  Curiatius  In 
Che  British  Museum,  or  Mr.  Hope*s  moerva;  it  waa  meant  to  imitate 
due  of  those  statues. 

Was  there  any  thing  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  style  or  nature  of 
that  dress?  The  whole  world  is  capable  of  judging;  those  statues 
are  very  much  draped,  completely  covered. 

In  point  of  fact,  upou  that  occasion  was  the  dress  of  the  princess  of 
that  descnptiiih  ?  As  nearly  imitated  as  dress  of  tliat  kiud  can  be 
imitated,  aa  it  appeared  to  me. 

Were  the  duchess  and  countess  you  have  mentioned  to  their  lordsbipp 
in  an  appropriate  dress  also  ?  Something  in  the  same  sort  of  dress ; 
but  the  door  was  open  so  short  a  time,  thst  it  was  almost  impossihie  1^ 
discover  any  thing  with  accuracy ;  it  was  almost  like  a  flash  of  lightning; 
It  was  meant  to  represent  tliat. 

Did  you  attend  tite  Princess  further  Uian  Naples  or  notf  Iro- 
mained  at  Naples. 

What  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  Because  I  was  tired  of  travelliitf 
with  the  princess,  particularly  in  tb&  winter;  and  I  really  was  not  abk 
lo  attend  her  in  the  way  in  which  she  travelled. 

Why  not  ?  Because  1  had  the  gout  very  frequently,  and  had  it 
Tery  often  while  I  was  travelling  with  the  princess. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  ^ain  afler  thatiune.f  Sevaml 
times. 

Where  first,  after  her  royal  highness  quitted  Naples?  '  On  her  !«• 
turn  from  her  tour  in  Palestine,  1  met  her  on  the  road  aud  accompanied 
her  to  RonK^  and  then  went  into  waiting. 

Did  she  apply  tp  you  to  come  into  waiting?  It  became  a  matter 
of  course;  1  do  not  remember  tlie  words  of  any  application. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  waiting  at  that  time  upon  her  royal 
highness  ?        An  long  as'  her  royal  highness  remained  at  Rome. 

Do  you  remember  \^  hether,  u|K)n  that  occasion,  any  persons  of  distinc- 
tion waited  upon  her  royal  highness?  I  remember  very  well,  a|  I 
presented  several  myself. 

Mention  any  that  occur  to  you  now?  The  Count  de  EUacas,  tlie 
French  Ambassador;  I  w member  it  from  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  he  introduced  himself  with  the  ministers  of  the  house  of  Bourboq. 
I  remember  observing  that  the  minister  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  aud 
otlieni,came  rather  in  a  manner  extraordinary,  because  they  were  called 
llie  miuisters  of  tJie  house  of  Bourbon,  they  announced  themselves  4* 
that  on  the  staircase :  the  Portuguese  minister. 

In  what  year  what  this?  It  was  on  her  royal  highnesses  return 
from  Turkey. 

Had  she  been  some  time  returned  from  the  long  voyage  then,  do  you 
know  ?        No,  because  1  met  her  on  the  road. 

In  the  year  foltowing  were  you  again  in  attendance  upon  her  royal 
hightiem  ?  I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  princess  when  she  waa  at  the 
VUla  Ruffinelli,  at  Frascati.  and  at  the  Villa  Brandi  the  same  year. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  that  occasion  ?  AboQt 
tiiree  months,  rather  more  than  less.  *  j.   .    .i      _, 

At  tiMt  time  do  you  remember  whether  any  persons  of  AiftimsUoii  ft- 
tiled  her  royal  highness?       Agreatmfcny,  .  .    "  .    j 

What  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not  continue  longer  m  atteadaiMf 
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upon  her  royii  highnm  than  tlie  three  months  you  have  deicribed  ^ 
Because  her  royal  highiieu  was  goiug  to  the  north  to  settle  some  of  her 
affiiirt,  and  she  gave  roe  leave  to  go  to  Naples. 

\V  here  was  her  royal  highness  goiug  to  ?  She  had  an  idea  of  going  to 
Como ;  a  large  party  was  invited  to  go  with  her  royal  highness  to  Como^ 
the  Prince  ofSaxe  Golha,  and  scveml  other  persons;  but  she  found  it 
convenient  to  sell  the  villa  at  Conio,  and  that  put  off  the  whole  party; 
the  Priucess  Dietriclntein  was  also  to  be  of  the  party.  x 

Have  you  been  in  attendance  upon  the  queen  after  that  tikne,  till 
lately  ?  1  have  been  in  attendance  only  for  a  few  days,  while  tlie 
princess  as  queen  passed  through  Rome  the  last  time. 

Upon  that  occasion  were  you  employed  to  apply  for  a  passport  for 
the  queen  ?  No^  1  was  not ;  that  had  l>eeu  done  before  by  Mr. 
Dodwell. 

DtU  you  yourself  see  the  passport?  I  saw  the  order  for  the  post 
horses,  which  1  cousidered  as  a  passport,  signed  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
State. 

Dp  you  mean  that  you  saw  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  sign  it  f 
I  saw  the  order  for  the  post  horses,  with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Dsnie,  Cxonsalvi,  written  under  it;  and  several  other  gentlemen  were 
called  to  witness  the  same  feet,  whom  I  can  name,  if  it  should  be 
necessary. 

That  passport  is  left  at  the  first  stage  yon  come  to  f  I  believe  it  k 
given  to  the  post-master. 

You  did  not  get  it  along  with  you  further  than  the  first  stas^,  at  all 
Wents? '  1  t)eiieve  it  is  given  to  ttie  post-master,  which  was  the  reason 
why  four  gentlemen  were  called  to  witness. the  manner  in  which  it  wat 
made  out 

How  was  it  made  out? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  any  question  being  asked 
to  the  contents  of  a  written  document.    The  instrument  it- 

'self  ought  to  be  produced.  He  also  doubted  whether,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  paper,  even  if  were  produced,  could  be 
considered  material  to  die  case  under  their  lordsips*  coi^ 
sideration. 

Mr.  Denman  apprehended,  that  from  the  decisions  which 
their  lordships  bad  already  made,  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment in  question  might  be  obtained  by  parole  evidence.  Aji 
to  its  materiality,  this  was  a  point  on  which  he  was  perfectly 

•  prepared  to  satisfy  their  lordships.  It  was  important  to  show 
to  their  lordships  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  of  England 
bad  been  treated  by  the  secretary  to  the  Pope,  and  this,  too, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Hanoverian  mmister.  She  had 
been  described  in  this  passport  as  the  Princess  Carohne  of 
Brunswick,  although  already  recognised  as  the  queen  of  this 
country.    Thus  degraded  from  her  title,  without  a  trial,  and 

.by  the  orders  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  instructed  to 
bring  forward  this  prosecution,  to  collect  evidence,  gnd  to 
corrupt  the  witnesses  who,  he  might  now  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction^^  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  before 

'their  lordsliips.  '^     « 
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^  After  some  dtscussion,  the  counsel  were  informed^  that  in 
the  opinion  ef  the  house,  the  order  for  post  horses  could  noi 
be  given  in  evidence  by  parole,  uuless  it  was  proved  not  to  be 
in  existence,  pr  that  an  application  had  been  made  for  the 
production  of  it,  which  had  been  unsuci^essful. 

When  you  saw  the  queen  at  Rome,  upon  the  late  occasion  to  which 
the  question  has  alluded,  did  you  see  Perj^^mi?        Several  times. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  as  well  in  the  preseuce  of  the  queen  as  when 
she  was  not  there?        Yes,  several  times. 

Ill  the  demeanour  of  the  queen  towards  Pergamj,  or  of  Pergami  to- 
wards tiie  queen,  did  you  see  any  thing  in  any  degree  indecorous  or 
.mproper?    .    Not  in  the  least 

in  what  manner  did  Pergami  conduct  himself  towards  the  queen  iipoQ 
the  occasions  when  you  saw  them  together  ?  With  the  most  liMlriced 
attention,  and  generally  speaking,  as  one  should  expect,  %vhat  he  #ught ; 
he  did  every  thing  which  be  ought  to  do,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  nothing 
singular  or  particular. 

Was  the  ("ountess  Oldi  in  attendance  upon  the  queen  at  Rome  at  this 
time  ?        The  last  time,  certainly  not. 

Had  you  seen  her  previously  ?  Twice ;  whilst  I  was  in  waitipg  at 
Rome  the  Countess  Oldi  was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  princess. 

During  what  length  of  time  was  the  Countess  of  OldJ  in  attend  mce 
upon  the  priucefut  when  you  were?  At  the  Villa  Braudi  alone,  three 
months.  r. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  conduct  and  demeanour 
and  manners  of  the  Counters  Oldi  ?        Yes,  I  had  a  very  good  oppor  n. 
tunity,  for  1  generally  sat  next  her  every  day  at  dinner. 

b  the  Countess  Oldi  a  person  of  low  and  vulgar  manners?  Cer- 
tainly not  \ 

What  is  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  Countess?  Avery 
'decent,  rather  goo<l-looking,  respectable,  modest  lady. 

Upon  any  occasion  when  Pergami  has  come  to  see  you,  or  you  liave , 
seen  him,  when  the  queen  has  not  been  present,  what  has  his  conduct 
and  demeanour  been  towards  you,  as  to  manner  ?        1  should  say,  on  all 
occasions  rather  more  respectful  I  ban  was  iieressary ;  he  generally  re« 
quired  to  be  pressed  to  sit  down  ;  that  sort  of  behaviour. 

Yon  have  been  for  some  time  iu  lt;ily?  .  I  have  been,  at  different 
times,  nlmo^  ^ver  siiirethe  queen  6rst  went  abroad. 

According  to  the  habits  of  that  country,  is  it  an  unusual  circum^stanoa 
tor  men-servants  to  go  into  a  bed-room  while  the  ladies  are  still  in  bed? 
1  believe  not  at  all  uncommon  ;  I  believe  it  is  very  usual. 
'    Do  you  know  the  Baron  Ompteda?        Yes,  I  do. 

Have  you  known  yourself,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  his  dining  with 
the  queen,  when  princess  of  Wales,  at  Naples?  Certainly  j  I  have 
met  liim  at  the  princess's  table  at  dinner. 

Once,  or  more  than  once?  I  cannot  remember  more  ttian  once  at 
this  moment,  I  mean  at  her  table ;  I  have  met  him  at  other  tables.  , 

You  have  been  in  the  Ea^t,  have  you  not  ?        I  have. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a  Moorish  dance  in  the  eastero 
countries  ?        Not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Can  you  givesny  description,  verbally,  of  the  manner  in  which  It  is 
usually  performed  ?  1  believe  every  body  iu  London  has  seen  tlie 
Spiuiisb  bolero  dance  on  the  theatre;  it  is  something  like  that;  in  one 
part  of  tlie  exhibition  the  two  performers  run  up  together,  somctimss  i^ 
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M  ttttitude  of  deflsDc^  and  loiiictiiiaet  in  an  AiDoroun  atUtude ;  UuM^me 
dance  prevail,  over  all  the  south  of  Europe,  and  every  body  Reeart 
without  making  any  remarks  upon  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen  frona  Madrid 
to,  f  believe,  China ;  and  people  may  see  it  both  in  Rome  and  Naples. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  at  Naples  in  attendance  upon  the  pn»* 
cess,  were  there  many  fauiiliea  in  the  habit  of  viailiug  herf  A  great 
many:  every  body  that  was  there,  I  believe.  ; 

The  Neapolitan  nobility  ?  All  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all  the 
English  nobility  that  were  there. 

Canvou  tell  whether  the  English  nobility,  of  which  yon  have  beep 
•peaking,  were  presented,  or  atteuded  at  the^ court  of  the  then  king  of 
Naples,  Joachim ?        I  believe  every  one  without  exception. 

Name  any  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  either  the 
court  or  the  balls  of  Murat,  or  hunting  parties,  or  any  of  his  enter- 
tainments ?  The  Marquis  of  «ligo,  the  Marquis  of  Coiiynghan^ 
the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  Lord  and 
JLady  Holland,  and  many  others;  Lord  and  Lady  Llandaflr,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Forbes  .      «        .r       » 

And  many  others  that  you  do  not  remember  ?,  •  Yes ;  I  can  remem- 
ber them  in  a  little  time:  but  every  body  that  was  there.  ^ 

Wua  it  there  or  at  Genoa  that  Lord  Exniouth  dined  with  the  pnn- 
cessf        I  donot  know  any  thing  of  Lord  Exmouth. 
^^    When  you  were  at  Rome,  upon  the  last  occasion,  do  you  know 
whether  Pergami  was  received  in  the  families  of  the  Roman  nobility  t 
That  Ido  not  know,  at  all,  1  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  went  out 
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How  long  were  you  at  Rome  the  last  time  you  were  there  ?  A  few 
days  only. 

How  long  were  you  in  attendance  on  her  royal  highnem  at  Rome, 
after  her  return  from  the  long  voyage?  The  whole  time  she  was  there  8 
I  do  not  recollect  how  long,  I  should  think  a  very  few  days. 
y  You  are  understood  to  say,  that  after  the  expiration  of  those  few  days 
you  quitted  and  went  to  Naples  ?  Yes,  I  asked  leave  Of  the  princess* 
and  went  to  Naples. 

Yoa  are  understood  to  aay  you  accompanied  her  royal  highness  when 
abe  first  went  to  Naples,  and  formed  part  of  her  suite?        1  did. 

Were  you  with  her  when  she  arrived  at  Naples?        I  waa. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ?        It  was  in  the  evening. 

Was  it  late  in  the  evening?  No,  not  late  in  the  evening,  it  wai 
day-light)  about  sun-set  1  slidhld  say. 

You  aay  there  was  a  garden  behind  the  hoose  where  some  workmea 
were  employed  ?       There  was. 

Did  you  yourself  ever  see  the  princem  walking  in  that  garden? 
t'ea. 

Did  yoti  ever  aee  Pergaroi  walking  in  that  garden  ?  Ye^  1  did 
^e  morning. 

Was  the  princess  there  at  the  time  ?       She  was. 

Were  they  walking  on  the  terrace?       They  were. 

How  near  was  Pergami  to  the  princem?  About  as  near  at  I  may 
be  (o  you  (about  five  feet). 

S^as  he  walking  at  the  same  time  with  her  ?        Ye... 
ow  long  did   you  see.  them  walking  together  on  the  terraisel 
Scarcely  half  a  minut^. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  ytm  saw  them  ?       1  was  in 
Wing  of  the  house. 
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DM  yoa  teeanybody  elie  lo  the  gaiden  at  the  timer  Nobody  but 
•  nen  who  was  nailing  up  certain  trees  that  had  fiiUen  acraei  the  path. 

Yon  w«ie  at  a  maeqoerade  with  the  princcH  at  a  honae  of  the  kingf 
f  was  at  a  masquerade  aid  waa  in  waiting. 

Were  yoa  there  the  whole  time  ?  1  waa  there  the  whole  tihiet  an4 
ver?  much  fatigued  with  it 

Did  you  see  Pergan.t  there  f  I  believe  I  aaw  him  there  with  tfao 
rest  of  the  aert ants. 

Where  were  the  aervants ;  what  were  tliey  doing  when  yon  aaw 
them?  They  were  generally  waiting  upon  tlie  company;  handing 
ice8»  sweetmeats,  and  other  things. 

You  did  not  see  him  there  at  any  other  time  than  with  the  reat  of  tli» 
servants?        No^  1  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Dpd  you  see  her  royal  highness  when  she  waa  in  a  Tnrkiah  dremli 
I  believe  I  did,  but  i  have  not  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of  it 

When  you  aaw  her  in  a  Turkiali  dresB»  did  you  aee  any  other  pemona 
dreased  as  Ti^rlcs  ?  1  believe  there  were  a  great  many  people  dreaaed 
aa  Turks  in  the  maaquerade. 

Waa  she  by  herKif  at  that  time,  or  forming  part  of  a  gronpe  whe» 
yon  aaw  her  ?  That  it  ia  really  impossible  to  say  at  a  masquerade,  it 
appears  to  me. 

You  cannot  recollect  whether  yon  aaw  heralone»  or  with  a  gronpe  of 
Tnrks  f        No,  1  really  cannot. 

Did  you  attend  her  royal  higt.nen  up  ataira  when  ahe  changed  htr 
dreaaea  I        I  waa  once  with  her  up  stairs  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Did  you  accompany  her  down  afterwards!  1  should  hardly  think 
idid ;  I  might  come  down  the  staics  with  her,  but  not  handing  her. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  character  ahe  was  at  that  time  ?  No»  that 
1  ranUy  do  not 
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Yon  have  aaid,  that  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  you  have  de* 
acrit)cd  of  obaervation,  yon  never  aaw  any  impropriety  whataoever  in 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highneai^  or  of  Pergami  and  her  royal  bighnea* 
towarda  each  other  ?        Mo^  never  on  any  occasion. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Walea  towards  Pergami,  in  het  conduct  manners,  conversation,  or  looki^ 
to  induce  you  to  entertain  an  idea  thnt  there  was  an  adulterous  iuteiw 
oourae  between  them  ?  Upon  my  honour,  I  never  aa%v  the  priucMa 
apeak  to  Pergami  but  on  mattera  of  businesi^  though  1  waa  in  the  houao 
for  three  months  at  once  with  them. 

Can  you  give  a  more  distinct  answer  to  that  queatioo  ?        I  never  did.. 

Was  there  any  thiug  in  the  manneri  of  Pergami  which  made  it  die* 
agreeable  to  you  as  a  gentleman  to  sliare  with  him  the  duties  oi  cbana- 
berhtin  ?  Quite  on  the  contrary ;  he  waa  remarkably  atteutive  to  me, 
and  would  have  handed  me  down  stairs  with  candles  iri  would  have  let 
him ;  1  waa  obliged  to  explain  to  him  that  it  hurried  me,  being  lame;^ 
and  to  request  he  wonld  let  it  alone. 

Do  you  consider  tiiat  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  Pergami  waa  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  ?        Perfectly  ao  to  me. 

Did  Pergami,  while  you  were  in  tlie  service  of  her  royal  highness 
take  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  duties  of  chamberlain  ?  Certajoly 
not. 

Did  you  ohaerve  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  Pergami  towarda  the 
pfmcoii^  whieb  w<oald  have  been  different  from  the  conduct  of  any  Bog- 
liab  chamberlain  f       Nothing,  but  that  be  waa  mone  attentive* 

s  % 
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Can  you  atete  to  the  hooae^  whether*  in  fwint  of  iket,  orden  for  poit 
hones  are  preterved  or  not?  1  really  do  not  know  whether  they  ate  . 
prrservMl*  they  are  given  before  you  set  out  from  the  cily ;  at  for  io* 
■tHnce,  from  Rome  an  order  for  poit  horses  is,  I  believtr,  equivalent  to  a 
passport,  as  in  the  case  of  the  queen ;  that  order  is  delivered  to  the  post- 
ina»ter,  who  without  it  would  give  you  no  horses  at  all ;  cousequeutly 
the  oaasport  is  of  no  use  till  you  liave  obtained  that  order. 

ilave  you  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  order  for  post  horses^, 
which  has  been  referred  to  would  not  be  in  any  case  forthcomiugl 
From  what  I  know  of  the  Roman  government  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
it  would  not  be  forthcoming,  but  that  is  merely  from  private  iuformatioa 
knowing  how  that  order  for  post  horses  was  got  op. 

Are  you  aware,  or  do  you  now  know  the  fact  of  Pergami  being  or  not 
being  a  married  man  ?  1  believe  he  is  a  married  man,  1  do  not 
know  it* 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  yonr  present  belief,  or  that  was  your 
belief  when  Pergami  was  originally  placed  in  the  service  of  her  ma* 
jesty  ?  I  believe  somebody  told  me  so  at  the  time,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  child  that  has  been  with  the  queen  of  the  name 
of  Victorine  ?        I  have. 

Do  you  not  know  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Pergami?        She  was 
'  called  the  daughter  of  Pergami,  but  whether  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Pergami,  or  not,  i  do  not  know. 

On  the  return  of  the  princess  from  the  opera  at  Naples  to  her  own . 
bouse  on  the  second  night  she  was  at  Naples,  do  yon  know  whether  she 
retired  to  her  cliamtier  immediately,  or  where  she  went?  Her  royal, 
highness  retired  to  her  own  cliaml3er;  I  was  in  waiting,  shut  the  door, 
bavins  made  my  t>ow,  and  went  out;  1  believe  her  royal  highness  went 
to  bed  immediately. 

You  have  said  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  on  the  ter« 
race,  and  that  there  were  also  workmen  there ;  was  that  aoon  after  your 
arrival  at  Naples?  1  have  said  t)efore  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
time,  but  1  should  think  not  the  earlier  part. 

'What  was  the  hour  of  the  night  that  the  queen  returned  from  the 
opera,  and  that  you  left  her  at  her  chamber  door.  It  must  have  been 
towards  one  o*clock  at  the  time  she  got  to  her  own  door ;  very  late 
indeed. 

You  described  that  the  queen  was  dressed  in  a  robe  resembling  a 
Grecian  female,  could  that  robe  be  put  over  any  other  dress  she  had 
that  night,  without  undressing?  Not  only  it  must  have  been  so^ 
but  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  the  dress  her  majesty  had  on  under 
it,  a  dress  perfectly  plain,  that  came  up  to  the  neck,  was  very  short,  and 
bad  no  train. 

Did  you  attend  the  princess  of  Wales  to  the  Villa  Brandi  and  Ruf. 
flnelli?  I  was  with  the  princess  of  Wales  perhaps  three  days  at 
Ruffinelli;  I  then  came  back  to  Rome,  and  attended  her  to  the' Villa 
Brandi,  where  1  staid  with  her  all  the  time  she  was  there,  being  about 
three  months. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  princess  of  Wales  being  at  Ruffi- 
■elliand  the  Villa  Brandi?  It  was  at  the  time  she  was  at  Rome, 
■boot  the  year  1817.  ^ 

Csn  you  state  about  what  months  of  that  year  ?  1  think  I  cas^ 
iftwut  the  montha  June,  July,  and  August. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Louis  Peigami  was  there  ?  He  cer- 
tainly was  some  part  of  the  time. 
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Do  yoa  renttober  whether  aoy  other  penoos  of  Perguni*ft  tbinily 
were  at  RuffiDeili  or  Braodi  I  There  ww  the  Coiintc»  Oldi,  who! 
findrntood  was  his  sister. 

Do  you  remember  aoy  other  f        1  really  do  not  at  this  moment 

^^'•M  there  another  sister,  named  Faustina?  Not  that  I  ever 
heard  of* 

You  never  saw  her  ?  I  Hever  saw  her,  knhwtng  her  to  be  either 
Faustina  or  his  sister,  certainly. 

Did  Louis  Pergami  dine  at  table  at  the  Villa  Braodi  f        Sometimea 
he  did? 
.    At  the  table  with  the  princess?        At  the  same  table.  j 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami*s  mother  ?        Never  to  my  knowledge. 

You  do  not  rememtier  having  seen  in  the  princess's  service  aoy  other 
members  of  that  family  but  Louis  and  the  Couuteai  Oldi?  1  do  not 
remember  any  others. 

Did  you  yourself  observe  whether  the  short  dress  her  royal  highnesa 
wore  when  she  had  that  of  a  Grecian  female  was  on  her  royal  highnesa 
in  the  first  character  she  assumed  ?  It  was  impossible ;  it  was  oolf 
by  being  in  the  passage  close  to  the  door,  when  the  door  was  opened,  i 
saw  the  princess  in  that  short  dress  upon  whidi  she  fixed,  as  i  imagined* 
and  indeed  as  1  ani  certain  all  her  other  dresses. 

You  are  certain  that  the  first  dren  her  royal  highness  wore  was  orer 
that  short  dress  ?        It  could  be  no  otherwise. 

The  question  refers  to  that  under-drea^  yon  speak  of,  coming  up  high, 
but  as  without  a  train,  wliicii  )ou  mentioned  as  being  under  the  dresa 
her  royal  highnesa  wore  when  she  assumed  the  character  of  a  Grecian 
female ;  did  you  yourself  know  that  her  royal  highness  wore  that  sliort 
dress  during  the  first  character  she  assumed?  It  must  have  t>eea 
so,  for  it  waa  a  dreas  made  on  purpose  for  that;  I  saw  her  immo* 
diately  tiefore  she  went  down  as  a  Grecian  female,  it  waa  impossible 
that  she  could  have  had  time  to  take  it  ofi^  before  she  appeared  aa  a 
Grecian  fen^ale. 

Where  did  Pergami  sii  at  table,  when  you  were  at  table  with 
bim  ?  I  think  generally  somewhere  on  tiie  left  hand  of  her  royal 
biglineas. 

Did  he  sit  next  to  her  royal  highness,  or  at  a  distance  from  her  royal 
hiffhuess?        Sometimes  next  to  her,  and  sometimes  at  a  distance. 

^hen  you  were  at  the  same  table?  When  {  was  at  the  same 
Uble. 

Did  you  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  her  royal  highness,  or  where  ? 
1  generally  sat,  if  there  was  no  company,  on  the  right  hand  side  o(  her 
royal  liivhness. 

And  Pergami  on  the  left  ?  Pergami  sometimes  the  next  to  her  on 
the  left  hand,  and  sometimes  round  the  comer  of  the  table ;  it  waa  a 
square  table. 

When  other  company  were  present,  did  Pergami  continue  to  occupy 
that  place  ?  That  was  just  as  it  happened,  sometimes  yes  and  some- 
times no^  according  to  the  rank  of  the  people. 

Yon  have  stated  that  Louis  Pergami  hns  dined  at  table  when  you 
were  present,  hotv  often  may  that  cirumstanee  have  occurred  ?  It  has 
occurred  several  times,  but  sometimea  he  was  on  business  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  then  he  was  absent  from  home;  when  he  waa  at  home,  I 
believe  he  generally  dined  there. 

What  situation  did  Louia  Pergami  hold  in  the  establiahnent  of  her 
royal  highnesa  at  that  time?  I  believe  he  was  her  royal  highiiest*s 
equert  y  at  that  i 
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Wbere  micht  Louis  P^rgftml  unally  Nt  upoo  the  oofaMOB^  whca  he 
hm  m>  ibnneclpart  of  tht  eompMiy  ?  I  thiiik  generally  al  tlw  othar 
CDd  of  the  table. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Soli- 
citor-general. 

When  her  royal  htghneaa  appeared  in  a  Turkish  dreas*  did  she  or  did 
she  not  wear  trowseFs  ?  1  happen  to  know  what  those  trowsers  were ; 
she  did  wear  trowsera,  made  in  tlie  form  of  Turkish  trowsers ;  I  beg  to 
explsin  whst  they  are,  the  trowsers  that  her  royal  highness  wore  are 
very  much  like  a  common  petticoat  sewed  slightly  together  between  the 
-lejA  at  the  bottom,  auch  as  are  commonly  worn  in  the  Levant 

The  Lofd  Ckaneellar^  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams. — Could  the 
terrace  of  which  you  have  made  mentioo,  on  which  the  queen  and  Peiw 
garni  were  once  seen  walking,  be  seen  from  surrounding  houses,  aa 
well  as  a  great  part  of  the  house  itself?  From  every  house  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Lord  Brownlow.''^n  those  occasions,  when  the  princess  at  the 
■nacquerade  at  Naples  went  up  stairs  to  change  her  dressy  do  you  know 
whether  any  attendant  was  there  to  aasist  in  changing  her  dress,  and  u 
so,  who  waa  that  attendant!  To  say  the  truth,  I  believe  she  had  a 
very  great  number  of  attendants ;  the  door  was  opened  and  shut  perp^ 
tually,  and  every  body  was  in  snd  out  of  her  room. 

Do  you  believe  that  Louisa  Demont  was  one  of  those  attendants  ?  I 
do  not  remember  her,  I  dare  aay  she  was. 

Do- you  know  whether  Pergami  was  in  attendance!        I  do  not 

'    The  witness  was  directed   to  withdraw,  and  the  house 
i^djourned. 
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William  Carringtan,  ezamined  by  Dr.  Lushington. 

In  what  situation  of  life  are  you  !        lam  Sir  Wm.  GelFs  valet 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  !        Nine  years.  • 

What  situation  were  you  in  before!        1  waa  in  the  navy. 

In  what  capacity  !        A»  midshipman. 
.  Did  you  attend  Sir  W.  Gell  the  latter  end  ,of  the  year  1814,  at  Naples! 
I  did. 

Did  you  live  in  the  houBe  of  the  princess  !        I  did. 

Do  yoQ  remember  Pergami  coming  into  the  service  of  the  princess  f 
I  do. 

]n  what  capacity!        As  courier! 

Did  his  coming  into  the  service  of  the  princess  as  courier  excite  any 
or  what  jealousy  !        I  never  heard  any. 

Do  yon  remember  the  first  niglit  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  !        Yea. 

Do  you  recollect  ^here  Pergami  slept  that  night  f       1  do. 

Where  was  it!        It  was  in  a  small  room  over  the  steward's  f00Bi» 
Mr.Sicard*s. 

Did  he  sleep  in  the  same  room  the  second  night !        No^  he  did  not 

D^  you  know  the  reason  that  he  changed  his  room  !       Because  the 
llwn  was  so  low  that  he  oould  not  stand  up  in  it 

Do  you  reobeiilber  the  room  to  wUch  be  removed!       Yes^Ida 
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Do  Jim  know  tiie  priocMi'*  Mum  ?       Ye%  I  dow 

How  near  wu  tiM  room  to  wbicix  Pei^gami  removed  to  tbe  room  </ 
tiiepriQcettf        It  was  about  sixty  feeL 

Waa  there  any  other  room  between  the  princen*a  room  and  VerguaN 
room  ?        There  were  three  rooms  and  a  passage. 

Can«yon  tell  who  oecupied  thoae  three  roomal        Yes,  I  can. 

State  them  ?  William  Austin  the  first,  Uieronimus  the  second,  and 
Dr.  Holland  the  third.  ^  ^ 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  those  three  rooms  intervened  between 
tbe  princess's  room  and  the  room  of  Perghmi  f        Yea. 

Did  any  of  those  three  rooms  open  into  tbe  passage  ?        Yes. ' 

Do  you  rememtier  being  at  a  nuuykeJ  ball  at  Naples?        I  da 

A  ball  given  by  the  princess  I    -    Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  tbe  servants  appearing  in  any  particular  dremf 
No^  I  did  not  see  them  in  any  particular  dress. 

Did  you  yourself  wait  upon  that  occasion  I        1  did. 

Dki  you  travel  in  tbe  auite  of  the  princeas  on  the  jonrney  to  N»- 
plea?        Idid. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Austin  ?        I  do. 

Can  you  say  where  Mr.  Austin  usually  slept  before  yon  reached  Nftit 
plea?  He  slept  in  a  room  by  himself  when  there  was  room ;  when 
there  was  not,  be  sometimes  slept  in  her  royal  highnesses  room. 

Do  you  know  ^  person  of  the  name  of  Majocchi  ?        I  da 

Did  you  ever  see  this  periM>n  at  RnffinelK  ?        I  have. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  the  name  of  Ompteda?        I  have. 

What  did  you  bear  him  say  respecting  Ompteda? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question^  and  the 
witness  having  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  proceeded  to  argue 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  whatever  Majocchi  had  said  of 
Baroo  Ompteda  could  not  be  received  as  proof  of  any  fact 
concerning  that  gentleman. 

The  Solicitor-General  thought  it  quite  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  put.  Nothing  was  more  fully  admitted  than 
that  a  witness  could  not  be  examined  on  conversations  relative 
to  facts  collateral  to  the  inquiry.  Reference  could  not  be 
made  to  Majocchi's  evidence  in  a  general  way ;  and  the  state- 
nent  attempted  to  be  disproved  ought  to  be  specifically 
pointed  out. 

Dr.  Lusbin^on  contended  that  th.e  subject  of  the  proposed 
examination,  mstead  of  being  collateral,  had  a  direct  and 
ODOst  important  bearing  on  the  inqviiry.  Was  it  possible  ta 
argue  that,  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  Ompteda  had  not 
acted  as  a  spy  on  her  Majesty,  had  suborned  her  servants^ 
broken  locks,  forced  doors,  m  order  «to  steal  papers,  with  the 
▼lew  of  fabricating  charges  to  affect  the  character,  the  honottr, 
and  even  the  life  of  the  Queen— ^cries  of  order,  and  withdraw.] 
Tbe  learned  civilian,  on  resuming,  said,  he  meant  to  shetr 
that  the  conduct  of  Ompteda  was  not  collateral,  but  a  direct 
point  Bi  issue,  which  in  a  subsequent  stage  «f  Ike  prpceffdiiifi 
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it  might  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  locks  *had  been  picked, 
that  doors  had  been  forced,  and  that  plots  had  existed  ;  be* 
cause  that  proof  would  be  the  means  of  explaining  part  of  the 
conduct  of  her  majesty,  which  had  been  niiide  a  ground  of 
imputadon.  It  would,  for  instance,  account  for  her  taking 
care  that  some  of  her  male  attendants,  in  whom  she  could 
place  confidence,  should  sleep  near  her, — for  her  taking  care 
to  have  always  a  person  near  her»  on  whose  fidelity  she  could 
depend.  He  contended,  that  evidence  for  this  purpose  was 
admissible,  as  Majocchi  had  thought  fit  to  deny  the  existence 
of  any  plot  whatever;  and  when  examined  at  different  times, 
had  also  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  Ipcks  having  been 
picked.  Their  lordships  would  see  in  the  minutes,  what  an- 
awers  he  had  given  about  this  Baron  Ompteda«  In  the  first 
place  he  said,  *^  1  do  not  remember  the  name."  He  was  then 
aaked-^ 

^Did  you  ever,  during  tlie  year  after  the  long  voyage,  see  a  Ger« 
man  baroii  diniiif  at  her  royal  highueaa*8  at  the  Villa  d*£stc?  la 
the  house  Villani  1  saw  him, 

'Then  yoa  do  know  a  certain  German  baron  who  used  to  visit 
lier  royal  tiiglineaa?        He  was  a  Prussian. 

'  What  was  his  name  like,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  1  do 
not  remember  the  name,  because  it  was  an  extraordinary  or  unusual 
name,  but  he  was  called  the  Baron — Barons-Baron  something.* 

After  this  evidence,  was  it  not  fit  that  her  majesty's  counsel 
should  be  permitted  to  prove  that  Majocchi  knew  this  baron's 
name ;  that .  he  often  spoke  of  him  ;  that  he  made  his  name 
and  his  deeds  the  subject  of  repeated  conversations  f  He  was 
further  asked — 

*  Was  there  any  thing  happened  in  the  prince8S*s  family,  any  thing 
that  made  a  noise  in  the  family  connected  with  this  baron,  whatever  faia 
name  was  ?        This  I  do^  not  reniemk)er. 

*  During  the  time  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  at  the 
Villa  Villauiy  or  the  Villa  d*£ste,  do  you  recollect  any  blacksmith  or 
lecksmith  being  examined  there  with  respect  to  the  picking  of  locks  f 
This  I  do  not  remember. 

'  Or  about  making  false  keys  ?       This  I  do  not  remember. 

'  You  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  in  the  family  while  you  wei« 
thenr  ?        This  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard :  1  do  not  remember  it 

/Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking  place  between  Lieut  Hownana 
and  this  German  baron,  while  you  were  there  ?  I  have  heard  that 
they  had  quarrelled  together,  but  i  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  quarret* 
fThen  follows  a  long  series  of  Nan  mi  Kicordos,  in  answer  to  questions 
atKHit  the  time  when  he  heard  of  the  quarrel.] 

If  Majocchi  Lad  denied  seeing  a  person  on  his  journey  to 
Vienna,  would  it  not  be  competent  that  he  had  acknowledged 
seeing  that  person  ?  The  witness  denied  all  knowledge  of 
A«t  plot.  :Ae  cotttcinded,  that  the  testimony  sow  offered  did 
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iir«y  with  that  part  of  the  evidence,  and  left  the  case  reciuf 
in.  curia.  He  did  not  contend  that  he  should  establish  anj 
fiicts  declared  by  Majocchi.  But  if  he  proved  that  Majocxbi 
frequently  talked  of  the  plot,  that  in  talking  of  it  be  sought  to 
evince  his  courage  as  well  as  his  fidelity,  by  saying  of  Omp* 
teda,  Mf  the  queen  would  permit  me,  1  would  kill  him  like 
a  dog'-^if  he  proved  him  to  have  said  this,  he  did  not  say 
that  he  should  prove  the  facts  stated  against  Ompteda,  but  he 
should  remove  the  impression  which  had  been  made  in  conse* 
quence  of  Majocchi's  perjury.  The  only  objection  which  he 
conceived  might  reasonably  be  made  to  their  doing  so  was, 
that  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  detract 
from  credit  which  no  longer  existed,  for  the  evidence  of  Maf« 
jocchi  was  already  completely  destroyed.  . 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  after  the 
able  argument  of  his  learned  friend,  little  remained  for  him  to 
add ;  but  there  was  perhaps  a  more  important  answer  to  Ma- 
jocchi than  those  pointed  out.  He  had  said,  he  did  not  know 
what  made  him  recollect  the  baron's  coming  to  Villa  Villani  > 
Iff  dierefore,  he  could  show  that  he  must  have  known,  he  ap» 
prehended  that  was  quite  open  for  him  to  do  so.  He  waa 
perfectly  aware  that  he  should  be  stopped  in  the  question,  for, 
whenever  the  name  of  Ompteda  was  mentioned,  per  fos  aui 
nefa$,  an  objection  instantly  came  from  the  other  side. 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  styl^  of  his  learned 
friend's  argument,  if  argument  it  could  be  called,  which  con- 
sisted principally  in  assertion.  He  was  not  aware  that,  any  ob«. 
jection  had  been  taken,  whenever  B:iron  Ompteda's  name  had* 
beeir  introduced,  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  He* 
must  oppose  the-  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lushington  had  argued 
the  present  question,  because  he  had  concluded  by  stating: 
that  it  was  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  to  sliake  Majocchi's* 
evidence  any  further,  it  being  already  clear  to  every  body  that 
Majocchi  was  perjured.  Such  a  decision  was  premature  at* 
present,  and  was  one  which  it  became  their  lordships  only  ta 
make  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  case.  He  had  never  yet 
beard  that  a  witness  could  be  asked  what  another  witness  had 
^aid  to  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  unless  that  witness 
had  been  first  asked  whether  be  had  ever  said  it  to  him  or  not. 
Now,  as  to  this  particular  question,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words*  The  question  which  had  been  asked  Majocchi  waa 
tUs — *  Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking  place  between 
lieutenant  Hovtnam  and  this  German  baron  while  you  were 
there  ?'  and  his  answer  was,  *  I  have  heard  that  they  had  quar- 
relled together,  but  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.' 
|(ow,  his  learned  friends,  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  an* 
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^,^.  to  the  question  wfaicb  ihey  jiMt  had  put  to  the*  ivUna^ii 
o^^t  to  have  asked  Majocchi, '  Hafv«  jrou  ever  slitited  lo  Wm,. 
OBmingtoii  tkat  yott  did  know  the  cause  of  thn  quavrel  V  k«- 
cause,  if  th«y  had  asked  Majoechi  that  quesliony  he  minhl; 
have  beoD  enabled  to  recollect  the  conversation,  if  it  bad  ta£e» 
place,  and  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  wkieh  it  bad- 
taken  pkee ;  but,  not  having  asked  Majoechi  that  question^ 
it  waa  taking  Majoechi  unawares  to  put  the  queatioci  lliati  wa^i 
now  proposed  to  the  present  witness.  In  the  minutes;  ibtt 
IfOrd  Chancellor  had  stated,  *  that  it  had  been  ruled  t»  4ho 
Court  of  Kiag's  Bench,  that  counsel  ought,  in  the  firs4  in^ 
stance,  to  name  the  person  referred  to,  for  that  a  person  migbl 
ncrely  state  that  he  never  had  such  conversation ;  but  that^ 
if  put  in  mind  of  having  been  with  a  pariicalar  individual  at 
at  panienlar  time,  he  might  immediately  recollect,  and  his' 
fotfocr  answer  be  no  star  upon  that  testiaaony/  That  rule^ 
ba  apprehended,  was  sufficiently  plain,  and  he  called  upon  tba 
bauao  to  consider  in  what  situation  witnesses  would,  mt  onlgr 
in  thisy  but  in  all  other  casea,  be  placed  in  ibe  courts  beb^w,  iC 
tbal  principle  were  now  to  be  given  up.  No  question  hatf 
aver  been  put  to  Majoechi,  whether  be  had  ever  made  aa^r* 
declaration  about  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  die  ^arial 
bMbwecn  Lieutenant  Hownam  and  Baron  Ompteda,  to  aajr 
person,  much  less  to  Carringtoii ;  and  be  (the  Attomey-Ge» 
lieral)  apprehended  that  the  objection  which  be  had  takea  to 
the  present  cpiestion  was  perfectly  well  founded,  and  that  ao 
sufficient  answer  had  been  made  to  il  by  the  other  side.  It 
iia»:  an  assumption  -om  the  part  of  bis  learned  friend  to-  saji^ 
diat  there  had  been  a  plot  against  her  majesty,  and  that  Barw. 
Omptcda  bad  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  had  madegraaft 
qaaertions  upon  that  point;  but  as^  yet  no  proof  had  beao 
oAsrcd  to  substantiate  them.  If  it  were  a  part  of  their  caaa 
m.  prove  the  facts  which  had  been  alleged  againat  JBkiroa  Oaap» 
tada  (whose  memory  bad  been  covered  with  the  most  unfounded 
slander  and  calumny),  they  certainly  might  do  so ;  hot  then  tbet^ 
could  not  do  it  by  offering  what  had  passed  in  converoatiott 
Wtt&  a  third  persuit.  No  evidence  at  all  had  been  given  leb* 
tiva  to  Baron  Ompteda  in  the  case  for  the  bill ;  and  it  wai^ 
therefisre,  highly  unfair  to  let  it  go  forth  from  their  lordsbipaf 
bat  tbat  the  slanders  which  had  been  promulgated  agaiast  haaa 
bad  foundation  iii  fact.  The  learned  gentlemaB  then  ca«^ 
dadad  bis  argument  by  again  repeating  that  in  point  of  bn^ 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  pat,  and  by  iaiploriag  tbeit 
lanhbii^  not  to  permit  the  wkaesa  to  answer  it. 

Tfaa  Lord  Chancellor  viewed  the  question  aa  faeiag*  ota  alt 
aanaideraUe  importanco.    It  waa  not  to  be  foKPOttaa  ttat  ib^ 
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•irthontj  which  had  been  mentioned  was  met  by  other  autho- 
rities on  the  same  subject.  The  question,  as  he  understood  it^ 
wias  this e-^' Whether  A.  B^^  a  witness,  being  called  for  the 
plaintiff  in  a  case,  and  being  asked  if  he  knew  of  the  cause  of 
«  quarrel  between  two  individuals,  and  answering  that  he  had 
heard  of  a  quarrel,  but  did  not  know  the  cause  of  it ;  .a.nd  oh 
cross-examination  not  being  asked  whether  he  had  made  a  de* 
daration  to  C.  D.  regarding  the  cause ;  the  question  was^ 
mrhether  or  not  C.  £).  could  be  called  to  contradict  him  by 

E roving  the  contrary,  the  witness  not  having  been  asked  if  he 
ad  held  such  conversation  with,  that  iperson/  It  would  be 
extremely  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  submitted  to 
the  judges,  and,,  after  they  had  advised,  the  house  would  be 
better  able  to  decide  the  question. 

Lord  Erskine  thought  that  her  majesty's  counsel  had  a  right 
in  their  questions  not  merely  to  refer  to  what  Majocchi  for- 
merly said,  but  with  such  commentaries  as  they  might  think  the 
Ikature  of  his  evidence  required.  In  his  idea,  the  line  of  exa« 
mination  was  perfectly  allowable.  If,  however,  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  wished  to  have  the  point  decided  by  the  judges^ 
he  had  no  objection.  Tlie  house,  however,  were  the  real 
judges  of  it;  and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  the 
^question,  on  which  so  much  discussion  had  arisen,  should 
he  put  to  the  witness  or  not 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed  his  argument,  and  contended  tliat 
Majocchi  having  said,  in  answer  to  live  or  six  questions  on 
a  particular  point,  Non  mi  Ricordoj  '  1  do  not  recollect,'  and 
4q  two  questions  '  I  do  not  know,'  he  maintained  that  he  was 
ftt  liberty  to  ask  of  the  present  witness  whether  Majocchi  had. 
•ot,  by  a  conversation  with  him,  shewn  that  he  was  speaking 
lalseiy  when  he  said  so,  he  (Majocchi)  having  mentioned 
circumstances  to  him  (the  witness)  which  proved  that  he 
roust  not  only  remember  it  in  its  general  bearings,  but  also 
in  its  more  particular  details.  The  rule  of  law,  he  appro* 
hended,  allowed  that  a  negative  declaration  to  another  per- 
son might  be  proved.  Supposing  the  law  of  the  case  to 
be  decided  against  him,  the  decision  would  be  a  novel  one. 
Their  lordships  would  not,  surely^-^they  could  not,  indeed—* 
oonsidering  that  he  bad  come  to  this  trial  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of  it,  prevent 
him  from  putting  a  question,  for  which,  if  they  had  laid 
a  gi'ound  by  their  previous  examination,  it  was  admitted,  ex 
conetttur  omniunif  that  they  would  have  a  right  to  put.  If 
they  did  prevent  him,  it  would  be  peculiarly  hard  that  he 
sboiild  be  abut  out  from  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  coo* 
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^  tradictioiiy  because,  on  the  cross-examination  of  the  witneM, 
he  happened  to  omit  one  particular  question. 

Tlie  Attorney-General,  in  reply,  expiessed  his  surprise 
that  the  experience  and  acuteness  of  discernment  by  Mhich 
his  learned  friend  was  so  particularly  distinguished  should 
liave  allowed  hsm  to  argue  as  he  had  dune.  A  fact  and  a  con- 
versation were  totally  different  thnigs :  a  conversation  he 
might  explain ;  a  fact  he  could  not.  The  point,  here,  was  a 
declaration  said  to  have  been  made  by  Majocchi,  and  he  would 
contend  that  such  a  declaration  could  not  be  brought  forward 
to  invalidate  his  testimony,  as  Majocchi  had  not  previously 
denied  the  conversation  in  which  such  a  declaration  was  said 
to  have  been  made.  Had  he  been  asked  whether  such  a  con- 
versation took  place,  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for 
the  question  :  now,  he  apprehended,  there  wa9  none  at  all ; 
his  learned  friend  had  not  laid  the  slig.htest  foundation  for  it. 

Lord  Erskine  observed  that  the  fact  now  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished was  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  defeated  by  an 
objection  so  purely  technical.  If  their  lordships  wished  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  possible  dissent  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  learned  judges,  he  saw  no  reason  why  Majocchi 
might  not  be  called  again,  and  confronted  with  the  other  wit- 
ness. 'I^his  he  had  often  seen  done  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice ;  and  he  could  never  be  persuaded  that  a  question  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  truth  was  inadmissible.  As  a  peer  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  declare,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  evidence  ought 
to  be  received. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  without  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the 
Iej;ality  of  the  question  or  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  that 
might  be  elicited,  thought  that  the  best  course  would  be  to 
ascertain  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  ;  and,  hi  order  to 
do  that,  he  would  shape  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  judges 
in  the  following  manner : — 

1st.  If  in  the  courts  below  a  witness  examined  in  chief  ou 
flie  part  of  the  plaintiff  being  asked,  whether  he  remembered 
a  quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answered  that  be 
heard  of  a  quarrel  between  them,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  it;  and  such  wiuiess  was  not  asked,  upon  his  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  made  a  declaration, 
staled  in  the  question,  touching  the  cause  of  it ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  defence,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed 
to  examine  a  witijess  to  prove  that  the  other  witness  had  made 
such  a  declaration  to  him,  touching  the  cause  of  such  quarrel, 
in  order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  courU  below,  would  such 
proof  be  received  ? 
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^  $mij.  If  m  thiB  coprts  below  a  witness  exanimed  in  cbief  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  being  asked,  whether  he  remembered  a 
quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answered,  that  he  did 
not  remember  it,  and  such  witness  was  not  asked,  on  his  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  made  a  declaration 
stated  in  the  question  respecting  such  quarrel;  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  defence  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed 
to  examine  a  witness  to  prove  that  the  other  witness  had  made 
such  a  declaration,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  must  remember 
.it;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  would  such 
proof  be  received  ? 

The  questions  were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
.the  learned  judges  craving  leave  to  withdraw  to  consider  them, 
leave  was  granted  accordingly,  and  thej  withdrew. 


Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  further  examined  by 

The .  Lard  Ckaneelhr.'—Uw  your  ladyship  searched  for  that  letter 
referred  1o  yesterday  f        Yea,  I  have. 

Have  you  been  able  to  ^nd  it  V        No,  I  have'not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Bo  you  believe  it  not  to  be  iu  exittenee  ?  1  believe  it  not  to  be  in 
existence. 

Hare  yon  any  reason  to  think  that  it  can  be  elaeivliere  but  in  your 
own  possession?  No,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it;  I  have  not  a  po- 
sitive recollection  of  having  destroyed  it,  but  1  have  uo  reason  to  believe 
tliat  I  did  not  destroy  it 

The  Eurl  of  LaudtrdaU, — Can  your  ladyship  state  the  grounds  of 
your  brother's  request,  as  made  in  that  letter  ?  J  have  uo  distinct 
recollection  of  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  except  his  request  and 
advice  that  I  should  resign  my  situation,  and  some  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments that  were  to  take  place  between  us. 

Can  your  ladyship  say  whether  your  brother  gave  his  advice  without 
■Aligning  any  oaose  for  that  advice  I  1  do  not  remember  in  that 
letter  h'ls  assigning  the  cause,  but  I  have  some  indistinct  idea  that  Uie 
reports  1  before  alluded  to  might  have  oeen  mentioned  iu  that  letter^ 
but  1  cannot  positively  say. 

What  reports  dues  your  ladyship  allude  to?  Reports  that  I  men* 
tioned  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  yesterday  by  a  noble  lord, 
reports  of  an  unpleasant  and  degrading  nature  that  influenced  me  in 
resigning  my  situation. 

Her  ladyship  withdrew. 


'    Then  John  Whitcombe  was  put  to  the  bar,  and  being  swom, 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Tindal. 

In  what  situation  of  life  are  yon  ?       Valet  to  the  Honourable  Keppel 
Craven. 

«  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  sKoation?       Upwards  of  six  yeaN^ 
Mt  quite  I 
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WcM  you  in  hit  mrioe  at  the  time  4k  prfnotti  of  Walcf  fmt  to 

Po  yoa  recollect  the  fint  night  of  the  arrival  at  Naplea  in  what  roon  . 
Pergami  slept  ?        No,  I  do  not  to  be  sure. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  room  in  which  he  slept?  Not  the  first 
room,  i  never  waa  in  it 

Do  you  recollect  the  lecond  room  in  which  he  slept?  Perfeetly 
welL     « 

Was  there  a  passage  at  one  end  of  it  from  that  room  to  the  room  in 
which  tlie  princess  slept?  There  was  a  passage  led  from  the  one  end 
«f  the  house  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  which  Pergami  slept,  towards 
the  tirrace,  the  green-house  rather,  and  the  princess  slept  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage. 

•    Do  you  recollect  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Austin  slept?        He  slept 
next  to  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  in  which  Hieronimus  riept?  He  slept 
next  to  Mr.  Austin. 

What  situation  in  the  princesses  household  did  Hieronimus  hold  at  that 
time  ?        He  held  the  situation  of  page,  as  I  understood. 

Do  you  remember  where  Doctor  Holland  slept  ?  Doctor  Holland 
sl^pt  ii^  the  next  room  to  Hieronimus. 

Did  the  three  rooms  which  you  have  mentioned  lie  upon  the  side  of 
the  passage  to  which  ytfu  have  adverted  ?        Yes;  all  three. 

Was  tliere  a  door  from  the  room  of  Hieronimus  that  opened  into  the 
passage  ?        Yes,  there  was. 

Wiicre  did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  open  ?  To  another 
paasage  that  came  towards  the  dining-room. 

Was  Doctor  Holland's  room  at  the  comer  of  the  two  passages  of 
which  you  are  speaking?        It  was. 

Did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  open  into  the  passage  that 
torned  into  the  first-mentioned  passage  ?        Yes. 

Was  that  door  nearly  opposite  the  door  of  Pergami*8  room?  Per- 
gami's  room  did  not  open  from  that  passage.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  where  Madenioisellb  Demont,  the  princeas*8  femme 
de  chambre,  slept  ?  She  slept  in  another  room  over  Doctor  Holland^ 
the  stairs  of  wliicli  led  from  this  passage. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  that  room?        Yes,  frequently. 

Have  you  been  in  that  room  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ?  Late  aa 
well  as  early. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  in  that  room,  has  Mademoiselle  Dcmont 
been  there  also  ?        Yes,  she  invited  me  generally  to  go  there. 

When  you  bave  been  in'  the  room,  has  there  been  any  other  person 
there  besides  yourself  and  Mademoiselle  Demont?  There  has  ()een 
sometimes  Preising  (Annette  we  called  her  generally),  but  it  was  seldom 
she  staid  long  when  I  was  there. 

Have  you  then  been  alone  in  the  room  with  Demont?  Very  fte- 
quently. 

At  the  Time  you  have  been  so  alone  with  her,  haa  the  deer  been 
locked  or  not  ?        Locked  and  tiolted. 

*   The  Sdicitor^enenil  objected  to  the  lait  ]>ait  of  the  exa- 

nination.     It  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  object  for  which 

^  learned  gentleman  Rad  put  the  lavt  question':  and  dnit,  hm 

prebended,  was  not  an  object  which  couM  be  legally  par- 
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4Md  by  Un^  He  sappomt  it  was  miMwessary  for  knit  to 
argue  the  point. 

Mr.  TindaL— We  will  hot,  then,  push  this  matter  anj, 
fucther,  my  lords. 

The  Lord  CbaBcelloff. — Really  you  hare  pushed  it  already 
at  far  as  you  possibly  could. 

Do  you  remember  tlie  mapked  ball  that  was  g;iven  at  Naples  f  Fer- 
ftctly  well. 

Were  >oa  in  af  tendance  upon  that  occa»ion  ?  I  was  not  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  ball ;  I  was  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Craven ;  and  for  my 
own*  amusement  in  the  house  I  walked  about  in  the  apartmcnta  any 
where  i  wished. 

Do  you  recoflect  whether  the  serv.antt  of  her  royal  hishness  were  ie 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  dressed  iu  character?  Yea»  they  were^ 
not  all  of  them. 

In  what  characters  were  those  dressed  who  so  appeared  in  character? 
Sicard,  Perg^mi,  and  Hieronimua  were  dressed  something  after  the 
Turkish  costume. 

Was  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening?  .  'In  the  early  part  df 
<he  evening. 

Did  they  afterwards  change  those  dresK^s for  plain  dresses ?  Sicard 
and  Hieronimua  went  home,  and  never  returned  afterwards  that  I  know 
of;  I  never  saw  them  afterwards. 

Did  you  see  Pergaim  sfterwards?  I  saw  Pergamt  afterwards;  tp 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  was  dressed  tn  plain  clothes. 

Wliat  was  he  doing?  Walking  ak>out  with  me,  I  met  him  fM^ 
quently  in  the  apartments  walking. 

Were  there  any  refreshments  handed  about  ?  All  the  evening 
durine  the  night. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  him  amongst  the  other  servants  assisting  ? 
I  think  1  saw  him  once  or  twice  carrying  refresfaoaent^  lemonade^  or 
something  of  that  deacription. 

Were  you  at  Naples  during  the  whole  time  the  princess  was  tliere  ? 
All  the  time. 

Id  what  manner*  according  to  your  observation,  d*d  Pergami  conduct 
himself  towards  the  princess  ?  The  same  as  the  rest  of  the  servaiUsi; 
the  same  as  we  all  did. 

CROSfl-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    0OLIClTOR-OfiNERAL. 

^  Did  you  live  in  the  bouse  ?  We  lived  m  the  house  on  our  arrival 
in  Naples  for  a  few  days. 

For  bow  many  days,  as  nearly  aa  you  can  recollect,  did  you  remain 
in  the  house?  I  should  think  three  days,  or  four  very  likely ;  I  am 
not  certain  to  a  day. 

After  that,  you  lived  in  tlie  lodgings  occupied  by  Mr.  Kcppel  Craven  ? 
Yea. 

You  have  described  a  passage  extending  from  the  apartment  occupied 
by  her  royal  highness  to  the  a|iartmenl  occupied  by  rergami,  that  was 
so?        It  was. 

Add  10  that  passsg*  there  were  tinree  rooms^  one  occupied  bv  Mr. 
Wiiliam,  another  by  Mr.  Hieronimua,  and  another  by  Dr.  Hiihart? 
Yta. 

Dr.  HoUaad^s  being  the  corner  ?        Yea,  the  comer. 
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Wm  there  not  a  ptoage  that  led  ftmn  the  dininp^-roooi,  by  Dr.  IM- 
laod^  room*  into  the  pnufe  njtnch  you  first  meiitioued  ?        Yet» 

In  going  along  that  passage  would  you  leave  Dr.  Holland's  room  on 
the  right?        On  the  right 

Was  there  not  a  door  leading  from  Dr.  Ho1land*8  room,  into  that  pea- 
•age  f        Yea.  to  the  best  of  my  recollection*  tliere  was. 

Aod^o  door  into  tlie  other  paaaage  ?  1  am  not  certain  whether 
there  waa  or  waa  not. 

In  going  along  that  passage  which  had  Dr.  Holland*a  room  on  the 
right,  waa  there  not  a  smalt  room  on  the  left?        Yea,  on  the  left. 

Was  that  room  which  was  on  the  left  occupied  ?        No,  I  think  not. 

Beyond  (he  room  on  the  left,  whicli  you  think  waa  not  occupied,  and 
next  to  that  room,  Waa  not  that  ttie  room  of  Pergami  I        Yes. 

So  that  Perganii*8  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  which  you 
have  first  described,  and  on  the  left  hand  at  the  end  of  the  amall  paaaage 
'Which  you  have  now  deacribed  ?        Yea. 

Was'tbere  not  a  door  leading  from  Pergami'a  room,  into  the  passage 
which  you  have  first  described?  I  am  not  certain  to  that ;  if  it  waa 
there  waa  a  door  that  led  to  the  paasage,  but  whether  there  waa  any 
partition  between  that  and  Pergami's  room,  I  am  not  certain. 

You  have  deacribed  Pcrganii's^room  aa  being  at  the  end  of  the  paa- 
aage you  fint  deacribed,  was  there  any  mode  of  going  into  Pergamfa 
room  from  that  passage  ?        Yei^  there  waa. 

By  a  door  ?        Yt*a. 

You  have  deacribed  Pergami^a  room,  aa  being  towarda  the  garden* 
aide  of  the  house  ?        It  is. 

Waa  it  the  corner  room,  or  wju  there  a  small  cabinet  beyond  it? 
The  corner  room  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Will  you  swear,  that  going  from  the  passage  you  have  just  described 
into  Pergami  8  room,  there  was  not  beyond  it  a  small  cabmet?  I 
cannot  awear,  but  to  the  t>eat  of  my  recollection  it  waa  the  corner  room 
that  Iooke<l  into  the  garden. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  it  looked  into  the  garden,  but  whether 
there  waa  not  beyond  it  within,  a  amall  cabinet  ?  I  cannot  tie  certain 
of  it 

Was  there  not,  in  the  passage  which  you  have  first  described,  near 
to  the  ataircase  that  led  np  to  the  room  occupied  by  Demont,  a  door? 
There  was  a  door  that  led  to  Hieroninius*a  room. 

Opposite  to  the  door,  or  nearly  opposite  the  door  that  led  to  Hiero- 
nimuft*a  room  waa  there  not  another  door  ?  I  am  not  aure  of  that,  i 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  that 

Waa  there  not,  parallel  with  the  passage  which  you  have  first  de> 
Bcrit)ed,  aud  beyond  it  with  reference  to  HieronimuB*s  room,  a  second 
faaaage,  leading  from  Pergami*s  room  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cess? There  waa  a  sort  of  inward  room  or  passage,  or  something  of 
that  dearription,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  called. 

Waa  there  not,  near  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  a  door  from  the  paasage 
you  have  first  mentioned,  leading  into  this  comniunicafioji,  or  paa- 
aage, or  whatever  you  call  it,  to  which  your  attention  has  i)een  called? 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  tliere  waa,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  of  it. 

Counsel  at  both  aides  now  said  they  were  done  with  this 
witness. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  bad  somtthing  to  say  to  him,  bnt 
for  the  present  he  must  withdraw  from  the  bar.    The  witness 
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liaviiig  wididnwD,  the  noble  and  learaed  lord  said^  that  before 
he  proceeded  to  put  some  questions  to  the  last  witness,  he 
b^ged  particularly  to  call  their  lordships'  attenUon  to  the 
matter  out  of  which  the  questions  he  meant  to  pat  arose. . 
For  this  purpose  he  should  beg  leave  to  read  to  them  an 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Madame  Demont,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

Where  did  you  sleep  in  Naples  ?  Id  a  small  room  over  the  pusage 
where  tlie  other  servaafs  slept. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  there  ?        Yea,  I  did,  alone. 

Every  night  alone  ?        Every  night  alone. 

And  the  whole  of  every  night f        Yes,  the  whole  of  every  night. 

And  alone  the  whole  night  ?       Alone  the  whole  night 

Every  part  of  a  night»  and  the  whole  of  every  night»  do  you  mea^i  ? 
Yes. 

All  alone  the  whole  night?    .    All  alone. 

She  afterwards  said  she  did  not  particularly  know  where 
any  of  the  men*servants  slept. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  desired  that  the  witness 
might  be  recalled. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
to  state  for  what  particular  object — what  precise  question  did 
he  mean  to  put  to  the  witness  ? 

Lord  Erskine  replied,  he  meant  to  ask  him  whether  lue 
spent  any  part  of  any  night,  or  the  whole  of  any  night,  in  the 
room  of  Madame  Demont,  when  she  was  there  and  in  bed. 

The  Solidtor-General  begged  leave  with  all  respect  to 
sajy  that  that  question  could  not  be  put.  When  Madame 
Demont  was  examined,  it  was  impossible  not  to.  foresee  that 
the  object  of  his  learned  friends,  in  putting  certain  questions 
to  the  witness,  was  either  to  insinuate  .or  to  prove  that  some 
person  had  slept  with  Demont.  It  was,  he  thought,  a  clear 
and  undeniable  point  of  law,  that  a  witness  could '  not  be 
asked  if  she  had  committed  an  immoral  act,  or,  if  asked  such 
a  question,  compelled  to  give  an  answer,  if  she  objected  to  it. 
This  he  affirmed  to  be  the  undoubted  construction  of  the  law, 
as  adminbtered  in  the  courts  below.  He  stated  it  with  the 
utmost  possible  submbsiou  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Erskine),  for  whose  experience,  knowledge,  and  talents,  he 
had  a  profound  veneration.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  cite 
authorities  to  their  lordships,  for  he  felt  he  was  statmg  a  posi- 
tion which  could  not  be  shaken.  The  only  consideration  then 
for  theur  lordships  would  be,  whether  they  would  suffer  that 
to  be  done  circmtously  which  could  not  be  directly  attempted 
without  a  violation  of  the  forms  of  law. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  remained  unconvinced  that  his 
question  ought  not  to  be  put ;  for  he  thought  not  only  that  the 

VOL.  II.      T.  U 
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question  he  y!B8  putting  to  this  witness  might  have  been  put 
to  Madame  Demont,  but  also  that  8he  might  have  been  le- 
gally asked  whether  he  had  ever  slept  wilh  her.  It  was  a 
course  which  he  had  himself  often  pursued  at  the  King's  bar ; 
he  had  repeatedly  asked  a  witness  questions  which  went  to 
shew  his  criminality.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that 
the  witness  was  not  bound  to  answer ;  but  if  answered,  what 
reason  was  there  to  take  that  answer  as  conclusive,  and  not 
to  be  shaken  by  other  testimony  i  He  remembered  that  once, 
before  Lord  EUenborough,  he  had  insisted  upon  sifting  sruch 
a  question :  it  was  objected  to^  and  he  tendered  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, which  bill  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  arguing  ; 
it  went  to  all  the  reason  of  the  judges,  and  received  the  assent 
of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bar  whom  he  had  consulted 
on  the  occasion.  He  concluded  by  asserting  that  he  had  a 
right  to  have  the  witness  recalled,  and  asked  if  he  was  in  De- 
mont's  room  on  any  night  when  she  was  in  bed  there. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  said,  when  he  first  rame  into 
Westminster-hall,  which  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  constant  practice  of  the  judges  was,  when  a  question 
of  a  criminatory  nature  was  put  te  a  witness,  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  the  question  :  that  practice 
^vas.  he  understood,  of  late  years  discontinued,  and  the  more 
monern  practice,  as  the  rule  was  laid  down  in  the  text-books, 
was,  that  a  question  of  the  nature  he  alluded  te  might  be  put 
to  a  witness,  though  he  was  not  compelled  to  answer  if  he  did 
not  please.  This  rule  of  law  certainly  put  the  witness  in  this 
singular  situation — that,  if  he  refuse  t5  answer,  an  injurious 
suspicion  is  likely  to  attach  to  him ;  but  it  was  clearly  and  po- 
sitively laid  down,  that  if  a  witness  has  ans>wered  such  a  ques- 
tion, it  is  inadmissible  to  call  proof  either  to  contradict  or  dis- 
credit that  answer.  This  was  now,  accor'ling  to  the  text- 
books, the  clear  and  indisputable  practice  of  the  courts  in 
Westminster-hall. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  could  not  c  incur  in  any  practice 
which  had  the  efFe^t  of  shutting  out  evidence  capable  of  throw- 
ing a  light  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness. 

The  Earl  of  JJverpool  said  Demont  might  be  called 
again  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  contradiction,  she  might 
be  able  to  reconcile  what  the  witness  stated  with  the  'evidence 
she  had  herself  previously  given.  She  might  say  ske  had  ad- 
mitted this  person  to  her  chamber,  and  still  persevere  in  saying 
she  had  never  slept  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  a  night  with  any 
body,  for  that  was  what  her  answer  literally  stated.  How 
was  it  possible  to  go  farther  than  this,  if  both  witnesses  were 
re-examined  P 
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Tlie  witoeas  was  agam  caUed  in,  and  asked,  by 

Lord  Er$kmM.'^Where  did  you  sleep  io  the  houae  at  Naples  darinjp 
tlie  time  you  were  there?  In  a  small  room  next  the  Honourable 
Keppel  Craven. 

Did  you  sleep  there  every  night  V  _  Every  night  during  the  time  I 
tras  ID  the  house. 

Did  you  sleep  in  your  room  during  the  whole  of  erery  night?  I 
slept  there  after  I  went  to  t>ed ;  I  was  not  iu  bed  till  twelve  or  one 
oVIock. 

And  you  never  went  from  your  own  bed  to  any  other  bed  during  the 
oight  ?        Nol 

You  after  those  three  nights  went  Into  lodgings  ?        Yes. 

Did  yon,  daring  the  time  you  were  in  your  Imlgings,  ever  sleep  in  the 
house  you  had  left  ?        I  never  slept  in  the  princess's  house  afterwarc^ 

You  have  i>een six  years  iu  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  service?  Yes^  I 
have. 

Where  did  you  first  enter  i'nto  his  service  ?  At  Brandenburg* 
bouse,  at  Hammersmith. 

Do  you  remember  the  year  in  which  you  entered  into  Mr.  Craven's 
service?        Not  exactly. 

But  you  are  sure  it  was  six  years  ago?  Yes,  more  than  six,  near 
seven. 

Were  you  at  Pesaro  with  Mr.  Craven  about  a  year  ago?  Yes, 
about  fifteen  months  since. 

Do  you  recollect  Pergami  and  Mr.  Austin  coming  to  Mr.  Craven  the 
day  of  his  arrival?  Perfectly  well,  I. was  at  dinner  when  they 
came. 

Were  you  in  the  room  at  the  time  that  Pergami  came  into  Mr.  Cra- 
ven ?        I  ilmwed  Pei^gami  into  the  room  myself. 

Did  Pergami  speak  to  you  upon  that  occasion  ?  He  spoke  to  me 
in  coming  up  stairs. 

Did  he  shake  hands  with  you  as  an  old  friend  ?  He  pressed  my  hand 
m«'rely,  as  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  walked  on. 

Were  you  eVer  in  Demont*s  bed-room,  after  having  gone  into  lodgings 
Irimi  the  house  at  which  yon  had  firat  been  ?        Yes,  fttquently. 

Have  you  seen  any  body  else  in  Demoot's  bed-room^  No  one^  ex- 
cept Annette,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

The  wknese  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


OPINION    OF   THE   JUDGES. 

The  lidrd  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered  the 
onraioious*  opiaion  and  answer  of  the  learned  judges  to  both 
the  questions  propounded  to  them  in  the  negative  ;  and  gave 
his  reasons. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ihe  King's  Bencb^  iu  com- 
pliance with  an  order  o£  the  house,  delivered  in  a  copy  of  his 
aatd  reasons ;  and  (he  same  are  as  follow  : 

Lo#d  Chief  Justice  Abbott.— My  lords.  The  judges 
have  considered  the  q^uestions  proposed  to  them  by  ybar  lord- 
si^s ;  an4  are  of  i^nion,  lily  lords,  that  thit  question  ainst 
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be  answered  by  them  in  the  negative.    The  questimi  proposed  ^ 
to  the  witness  upon  his  cross-exaiDinatioti  is.  Do  you  remem- 
ber ?    That  question  applies  itself  to  the  time  of  the  exa- 
mination,  and  many  things  may  have  taken  place,  and  conver* 
sation  may  have  been  held  upon  them  at  one  Reason,  by  per- 
sons of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity,  which  may  at  another 
season  be  nbsent  from   their  memory.     It  must  be  in  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  every  man,  that  a  slight  hint  or 
suggestion  ef  some  particular  matter,  connected  with  a  sub- 
ject, puts  the  &culties  of  the  mind  in  'motion,  and  raises  up 
in  the  memory  a  long  train  of  ideas,  connected  with  that 
subject,  which  until  that  hint  or  suggestion  was  given  were 
wholly  absent  from  it:  for  this  reason,  the  proof  that  at  a 
time  past  a  witness  has  spoken  on  any  subject,  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  lead  to  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  such  witness^ 
at  the  time  of  his  examination,  had  that  subject  present  in  his 
memory :  and  to  allow  the  proof  of  his  former  conversation 
to  be  adduced  without  first  interrogating  him  to  that  conver- 
sation, and  reminding  him  of  it,  would  in  many  cases  have  an 
unfeir  effect  upon  him  and  his  credit,  and  would  deprive  him 
of  that  reasonable  protection  which  it  is,  in  my  opmion,  the 
duty  of  every  court  to  afford  to  every  person  who  appears  as 
a  witness,  on  the  one  side,  and  on^the  other ;  accordmg  there- 
fore to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  a  witness  is  asked 
on  cross-examination,  whether  he  has  made  a  declaration,  or 
held^  a  conversation,  and  such  previous  question  is  considered 
as  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  contradictory  evidence  of  the 
declaration  or  conversation  to  be  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
I  must,  however,  my  lords,  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  in  any 
grave  or  serious  case,  if  the  coimsel  had,  on  his  cross-exami- 
nation, omitted  to  lay  the  necessary  foundation  in  the 'way  in 
'  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  court  would,   of  its  own  autho- 
rity, call  back  the  witness,  in  order  to  give  the  counsel  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  the  required  foundation,  by  putting  his 
questions  to  the  witness,  although  the  counsel  had  not  before 
asked  them ;  it  being  much  better  to  permit  the  order  and 
regularity  of  the  proceedings,  as  to  time  and  season,  to  be 
broken  m  upon  than  to  allow  irrelevant  or  incompetent  evi- 
dence to  be  received. 

My  lords,  this  being  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the 
question,  it  will  follow  as  a  consequence,  your  lordships  witt 
be  aware,  that  to  the  other  question  which  applies  itself  to- 
the  witness's  knowledge  of  a  particular  fact,  the  same  aniwer 
;b^  the  negative  must  be  given ;  and  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
with  which  I  have  troubled  your  lordships  on  the  first  quet- 
uon,  it  may  abo  be  added,  where  tb^  guestioQ  prooosed 
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regards  the  vdtness's  knowled^,  that  although  a  ^tne^s  may 
have  mentioned  a  Act  in  ordmarj  conversation  at  a  former 
period,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  ^ve  that,  which  in  a 
court  of  law.  can  be  considered  as  knowledge  of  die  fact.  A 
fact  b  ofteo  mentioned  in  conversation  from  the  representation 
of  others,  without  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  can  enable  a 
person  to  say  in  a  court  of  law,  I  know  the  fact. 

My  lords,  the  answers  to  your  lordships'  questions,  which  I 
have  delivered  to  your  lordships,  are  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges  now  present.  But  your  lordships  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  the  reasons  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  offer  as  proceeding  from  myself  only ;  there  not  having 
been  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  previous  perusal  of 
my  learned  brothers,  the  written  paper  from  which  your  lord- 
ships would  observe  that  part  of  what  I  offered  was  read ;  I 
trust  therefore,  that  whatever  imperfection  may  be  found  in  the 
reasons,  will  be  attributed  by  your  lordships  to  me  alone. 

The  jplarl  of  Liverpool  observed  it  appeared  that,  by  the 
practice  of  the  courts  below,  the  auestion  might  be  regarded 
as  objectionable,  and  their  lordships  would  remember  thdr 
ovm  resolution  of  conforming  generally  to  that  practice. 

Lord  Holland  thought  the  reasons  stated  by  the  learned 
judge  completely  satisfectory. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  in  strict  form  the  exa 
mination  now  to  be  pursued  ought  to  be  conducted  by  the 
court.     If  the  learned  counsel  would  have  the  goodness  to 
represent  to  him  the  questions  he  wished  to  put,  he  would 
himself  state  them  to  the  witness. 


.•    Then  Theodore  Majocchi  was  again  examined  by  the  lords.. 
The  following  questions  were  put  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  queen : 

Do  you  recollect  having  ieen  at  tbe  Villa  Ruffinelli,  William  Car* 
ringtoD,  iervant  to  Sir  W.  Gell  ?  Non  mi  ricordo  questa. — « I  do  not 
remember  that* 

Do  you  remember  having  seen  Sir  W.  Gell^s  English  servant  near 
Rome  any  where?       This  I  do  not  remember. 

Do  yon  remember  having  ever  seen  Sir  William  GelFs  English  ser- 
vant any  where  ?  I  have  seen  him,  I  think  at  Home,  but  not  at  Ruffi- 
nellL 

Did  yon  ever  tell  Sir  William  GelFs  English  servant  that  Baron 
Ompteda  had  employed  some  one  to  get  the  keys  of  the  princess  at 
Como,  in  order  to  have  ftke  ones  made  fFom  them  ?        This  not. 

Did  you  ever  ten  that  servant  any  thing  to  that  or  the  like  effect  f  I 
have  never  spoken  of  this. 

Did  you  ever  tch  him  that  the  person  employed  for  the  aforesaid  piir* 
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pose  by  Baron  Ompteda  had  confessed  ta  the  jpokce  sqeh  employment^ 
and  had  been  discharged  in  consequence  ?  1  have  never  had  any  such 
comrersation. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  thftt  if  the  prineeas  had  not  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  take  no  notice  of  the  conduct  of  Ompteda,  yon  yourself  would 
have  killed  him  like  a  dog?  I  never  said  any  such  things  these 
things  are  quke  new  to  me. 

Have  you  ever  spoke  of  the  villainy  and  ingratitude  of  Ompteda, 
after  having  so  looe  ate  and  drank  in  the  princess's  houses  and  com- 
fdamed  that  he  had  brought  susfucion  upon  the  servants?        Never. 

Did  you  ever  talk  of  Ompteda  to  the  Bnglish  servant  of  Sir  William 
Gdlbyuame?        No. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  put  a  question  to  the  witness  with  a  view  to  his 
having  said  so  to  any  person  generally. 

The  counsel  were  informed^  that  the  bouse  had  in  their  dis- 
cretion permitted  this  examination,  in  order  to  apply  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  evidence  of  a  particular  individual  produced 
as  a  witness  ;  that  other  questions  must  be  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  as  the  cases  arose. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  stated,  that  he  proposed 
to  ask  that  question,  not  as  applying  to  the  witness  having-said 
this  to  other  persons,  but  lest  any  difficulty  should  arise  from 
his  hereafter  sa}ing  that  he  had  said  so,  but  did  not  know  th^e 
person  to  whom  the  questions  had  referred. 

Several  questions  and  answers  were  read  from  the  former 
evidence  of  the  witness,  after  which  he  was  asked, — 

Did  you  ever  hold  any  conversation  with  Sir  William  Geirs  English 
servant  respecting  the  conduct  of  that  Baron  with  the  eaLtraordiiiary 
name?        Never,  never;  I  never  spoke  of  this  Baron. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


;    JViiliam  Carrington  was  further  examined. 

What  did  you  hear  Majocchi  say  respecting  the  Baron  OioDpteda? 
He  told  me  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  her  royal  highness. 

Was  that  Theodore  Maj^chi  ?        Theodore  Majocdii. 
.    Was  he  in  the  queen's  service?        He  was. 

What  did  he  tell  you  respecting  the  Baron  Ompteda?  He  told 
me,  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  her  royal  highness,  and 
that  he  had  employed  the  postillion  and  the  chambermaid  to  procure  the 
kcvs  of  her  royal  highnesses  rooms  to  get  false  keys  made. 

Did  Majocchi  tell  you  that  Ompteda  had  employed  some  one  to  get 
the  keys  belonging  to  the  princess  at  Como,  in  order  to  get  false  ones 
made.        He  did.  * 

Did  Majocchi  ever  tell  yon  that  a  person  had  coafessed  that  he  had 
be^n  so  employed,  and  was  discharged  in  consequence  ?        He  did. 

Did  Maj6cchi  ever  tell  >nii  that  if  the  princess  v(ould  have  allowed 
llioa  be  would  have  killed  hior  )ike  a  dog  ?       He  did. 
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Killed  whom?       Baron  Ompteda. 

Did  Majocchi  statp,  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  very  unmteftal,  after  he 
had  so  long  ate  and  drank  in  the  princesses  service  ?        He  did. 
•  Did  he  say  that  he  had  made  the  servants  of  the  bouse  to  be  sus- 
pected?       He  did. 

Did  he  frequently  mention  the  name  of  Ompteda  ?       He  did,  often. 

Do  you  remember  Sir  W.  Gell  being  ill  at  any  time  that  he  was  with 
the  princess  of  Wales  ?       I  da 

Where  ?       The  first  tfane  at  Brunswick,  next  at  Strasburgh,  and 
lastly  at  Naples. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  ever  visiting  Sir  W.  Gell  when  he  was 
in  his  bed?        I  da      . 

.  Many  times?  At  Strasburgh  he  was  on  a  sofa-bed, — at  Bronswicfi 
on  a  sofa,  and  at  Naples  in  a  bed  spread  upon  the  floor. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY    MR.    ATTORNEY-OENER AL. 

Where  was  it  you  had  this  supposed  conversation  with  Majocciii'? 
In  the  court-yard  at  Villa  Ruffinelli. 

Who  was  present  ?        At  that  time  he  was  by  himself. 

Did  you  meet  him  there  accidentally,  or  how  came  you  in  the  court  ? 
He  was  there  preparing  the  princess's  carriage  to  go  to  Rome. 

How  came  you  there  ?  I  was  there  merely  accidentally,— by  walk- 
ing about  the  premises. 

Was  your  inabter  going  to  Rome  too  that  day  ?        He  wag. 

How  did  he  go  ?        lie  went  in  a  carriage. 

Who  prepared  his  carriage  ?        I  am  not  certain. 

Had  you  to  prepare  his  things  to  so  to  Rome  ?        I  had. 

How  Ions  before  they  set  out  for  Rome  was  it  the  conversation  took 
place  ?        This  was  on  tlie  same  day  we  went  to  Rome. 

How  long  before  ?        It  might  be  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  Lalf. 

How  long  before  was  it  ?        1  should  suppose  an  hour. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  Rome  ?        About  twelve  o*clock. 

Do  you  recollect  what  month  that  was  in  ?  1  tliink  in  the  month 
of  July. 

In  what  year?        It  must  be  in  1817. 

In  July  1817?  Yes»  it  was  tlie  time  Sir  W.  Gell  was  with  her 
royal  highness. 

How  long  bad  you  been  at  Rumnelli?  Part  of  two  days  and  one 
night.  »  • 

Did  you  go  to  Rome  that  day  ?        We  did. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Rome  ?  Sir  W.  Gell  stopped  at  Rome 
for  two  months. 

How  long  did  you  stop  ?        As  long  as  Sir  W.  Gell  did. 

Dili  Majocchi  go  to  Rome  that  day  ?        He  did, — with  the  f&mily. 

He  was  preparing  the  carriage,  you  say,  at  the  time  this  conversaton 
took  place  ?        He  was. 

Who  else  was  in  the  yard  or  about  the  yard  at  that  time  ?  Prkiei- 
pally  the  stable  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?  I  was  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  stable  people. 

You  do  not' know  the  names  of  anv  of  the  persons  about  the  stables? 
I  koow  one  that  was  near  to  him,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  heard  him, 
which  wj«i  Louis  Pergami;  he  was  in  a  lower  room  opposite,  where  he 
was  preparing  Uie  carriages. 

What  led  to  this  conversation  with  Majocchi  at  that  time?  He 
was  talking  of  the  disrespect  Baron  Ompteda  had  paid  to  her  royal 
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higphnen,  and  that  he  should  like  to  have  it  in  hit  power  to  have  satis- 
faction from  him. 

What  led  to  the  conversation  about  Baron  Ompteda  at  that  time  t 
It  was  generally  the  subject  of  conversation  through  the  house  at  that 
time. 

At  that  time  in  the  month  of  July  in  Ihe  year  1817  ?        Yes. 

At  Ruffioelli  f        Yes,  it  was. 

Did  you  begin  the  conversation  with  Majocchi,  or  did  he  commence 
it  with  you  f  He  commenced  it  with  me,  by  saying  that  Ompteda 
had  employed  some  one  to  get  the  kevs. 

When  you  came  up  to  him,  be  said  Ompteda  had  employed  some  one 
to  get  the  keys?        Yes.  i 

Those  were  the  first  words  that  he  used  ?  His  first  words  were^ 
*  Have  yoii  heard  of  the  affairs  of  Omotedaf 

Those  affairs  that  had  been  talked  of  in  the  house  while  you  were  at 
Ruffinelli?        Yes. 

.    He  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard  of  the  afiatr  of  Ompteda  ? 
Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  him?  I  said  I  had  heard  something  of  them, 
by  which  means  he  began,  and  told  me  the  whole  over  again. 

Had  he  told  you  this  before  ?  He  had  talked  about  it,  but  not 
throughout. 

When  did  he  talk  about  it?  In  the  servants*  hall,  when  he  had 
been  in  the  hall  at  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

What  other  servants  were  there  when  he  talked  about  it  in  the  ser- 
vants* hall?  There  were  at  the  livery  servants*  table,  I  think,  eight, 
or  ten  footmen,  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  household. 

Name  some  of  them  ?        I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  names. 

Do  you  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  servants  ?  They  ge- 
neralljr  went  by  their  christian  names;  there  was  one  Francisco,  a 
Genoese. 

What  was  he  ?  He  was  a  footman,  1  believe ;  he  wore  her  royal 
highness*s  livery. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other?  No^  I  do  not  recollect 
the  name  of  any  other ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me  at  that  time,  ex- 
cept him ;  I  had  seen  him  before. 

He  had  had  this  conversation  in  your  presence  in  the  servants*  hall  ? 
Yes»  he  had. 

Still  he  said  to  you  when  you  came  out  into  the  court-yard,  '  Have 
you  heard  the  affair  of  Ompteda  ?*        Yes. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Ruffioelli  ?  Part  of  two  days  and  a 
night. 

Had  Sir  W.  Cell  been  with  the  princess  before  that?  He  had,  at 
Naples. 

After  he  left  Naples,  was  this  the  first  visit  he  paid  her?  No^  he 
had  seen  her  about  twelve  months  before. 

Where?        In  Rome. 

This  was  the  second  time  then  that  the  prlncesi  was  at  Rome  ?  The 
second  time  that  Sir  W.  Gell  saw  her  at  Home. 

That  was  in  the  month  of  July  1817?  1  am  not  certain  of  the 
year,  I  think  it  was  1817. 

Be  good  enough  to  recollect  the  year  if  you  can  ?  I  think  it  must 
.  have  been  in  the  year  1817  or  1818 ;  I  think  it  most  have  becL  in  1817. 

Which  was  it,  1817  or  1818?  I  am  not  certain  it  was  1817  the  first 
time  Sir  W.  Gell  saw  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  or  whether  it  Wat 
the  second  time. 
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Butlhis  was  the  :iecond  liqiie  f  This  was  tin  secomi  time  at  Rus* 
finellL 

There  was  a  year  brttve^'u  ?        There  was  a  year  or  thereabouts. 

There  was  a  year  between  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  her  at  Hoaie^ 
and  his  seeing  her  tlie  second  time  ?        There  was. 

l*his  was  the  second  time  ?        Yes. 

Whether  it  was  in  1817  or  1 8 18,  you  are  not  certain  f  I  am  aot 
certain. 

How  many  days  did  you  see  the  priucesa  when  she  was  there  the  first 
time  y  \\  hen  she  was  there  the  first  time  from  the  Turkisii  voyage^ 
1  think  three  days. 

Were  you  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?        Yes,  with  Sir  W.  GelL 

Did  Sir  W.  Gell  sleep  in  the  house  at  the  ViUa  Brandt  I  No,  ht 
did  not. 

Where  did  he  sleep  9        He  slept  at  the  hotel  de  TEuropa. 

How  fur  is  the  Villa  Brandi  from  the  hotel  at  which  Sir  W.  Gell  alept  9 
A  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

Did  Sir  W.  Gell  use  to  dine  with  the  princess,  aud  return  to  the  hotel 
in  the  evening?        Yes,  he  did. 

About  what  time.did  he  usually  return  ?  Sometimes  late,  and  some* 
times  early. 

Usually  ?  When  there  was  a  deal  of  company,  tometiniea  twelve 
oY'lock,  or  sometimes  one  at  night. 

How  far  is  Rufiiuelli  from  Rome  ?        Four  miles  or  better. 

At  the  time  you  came  from  Ruffinellt  to  Rome,  did  the  princess  come 
to  the  Villa  Brandi  ?        Yes,  she  did. 

It  was  at  lliat  time  that  she  remained  there,  and  that  Sir  W.  Oell  was 
there  I        Yes. 

How  often  did  Sir  W.  Gell  dine  with  the  princess  at  that  iimmt  I 
cannot  say,  but  1  itiok  nearly  every  day. 

^    RE-EXAMINED    BY    Dtt.    LUSHINOTON. 

You  are  undeutood  to  state,  that  after  the  princess  left  Naples  yoa 
saw  her  twice  at  Rome  or  at  Kuifinelli  ?        Yes,  twice. 

The  first  time  that  you  saw  the  princess,  did  you  hear  any  mention 
made  of  Burou  OmpteUa  ?        The  first  time  no. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  servants  of  the  princess  prior  to 
yourseemg  them  the  second  time  at  Rutfiutrlli?  I  saw  the  servauti^ 
sjkI  dined  ^ith  the  servants,  the  second  time.  « 

Was  it  then  that  you  first  heard  of  Baron  Ompteda  f        Ye^  it  waa. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

The  MarquiM  of  BHckinyham,^y  ou  state  that  you  have  been  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  king*a  service  ^        Yes. 

How  long  have  you  left  the  service  I   '     In  the  year  1811. 

How  long  were  yon  a  midshipman  V        About  a  twelvemonth. 

Wiien  did  you  enter  Sir  W.  (seJrs  service  ?  At  the  same  tine.  In 
1811  or  February  18l«. 

immediately  after  yon  left  the  service  I        Yes,  very  soon  after. 

Do  you  understand  ItniianV  A  little,  pretty  well,!  can npeak  it  lo 
tB  to  ai^e  my  way  in  Italy. 

What  language  did  M4<jocchi  hold  this  conversation  with  you  inf 
lit  Italian. 

Did  any  l)ody  interpret  between  you,  or  did  you  undentand  oneano- 
i  her  ?       Mui  w«  attdentood  one  another  perfectly. 
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You  uodenlood  him  pcrTectlyV        Yet. 

Perliupi  you  cmiiiot  speak  tlie  language  enough  to  give  the  words  Ift 
lifltiaii,  but  give  the  woitbiu  Enghtili  Ihat  li^  uaed  when  be  tpoke  of 
hit  willingness  to  liill  Ompteda  V  He  said,  he  and  the  lerviuts  iu  ge- 
neral had  made  up  their  niiiida  to  give  him  a  good  thrashingy  and  to  kill 
him  if  they  could. 

.    Wat  that  all  that  patted  about  killing  Baron  Ompteda?        That  wu 
all  he  said  in  respect  of  killing  him ;  he  aaid  it  in  Italian. 

You  mean  to  aay  that  he  never  said  any  thing  to  you  respecting  killing 
Baron  Ompteda,  except  thoae  words  you  have  just  now  ttated  V        He  . 
aaid  he  whs  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Lieut.  Hownam ;  he  and  the  servants 
were  forbidden  to  molest  Onip^a,  in  any  place  where  they  might  meet 
him,  by  Lieut.  Hownam. 

That  was  alt  that  passed  upon  the  subject  of  either  thrashing  or  killing 
Baron  Ompteda  ?        That  was  all. 

Those  were  the  only  words?  Those  were  the  only  words  that 
were  used. 

lard  ElUnharwt^k. — Where  is  Ruffinelli?  It  is  about  four  miles 
from  Rome. 

Is  Rome  the  nesrest  town  to  Rufflnelli?  Yes,  I  think  it  is;  there 
are  some  small  villages  under  the  toe  of  the  mountain  nearer  it. 

Which  is  the  nearest?  I  do  not  remember  the  name,  but  the 
largest  is  Albano;  that  is  the  next  principal  one  that  is  near  it;  there  is 
another  small  one,  the  name  of  which  1  do  not  rei-ollect. 

Have  tlie  goodness  to  describe  the  house  at  RuffineUi ,  what  is  the  co- 
lour of  it  ?        I'he  colour  of  it  '\\  white,  outside. 

Be  good  enough  to  describe  it  ?        it  had  formerly  been  a  convent ; 
a  long  slip  of  a  house,  \^  itli  a  clisipel  at  one  end  of  it. 
'  Is  it  a  high  house  or  a  low  one  ?        Rather  a  low  one. 

Is  the  garden  before  or  behind  it?  The  garden  is  behind  it;  or  io 
the  middle  of  it  rather.  ^ 

Is  the  garden  walled  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  I  have  walked  in  the 
ganien.  I  never  saw  sny  wall.  > 

Was  it  by  day,  or  by  night,  the  princess  visited  Sir  W.  Gell  when  he 
was  ill  in  bed  ?        By  day. 

Did  she  come  alone?      I  tiiink  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  was  with  her. 

Were  other  penotis  iu  the  room  besides  yourself,  and  tlie  princes^  and 
Sir  W.  Gell?        I  think  Dr.  Holland  was  ni  the  room  one  time. 

Albano  is  the  nearest  village  toRuffinelli?  •,  There  is  Frascafi,  a 
village  in  which  it  stands,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mii^pff. 

Tim  Earl  of  lAMtlerduie. — You  have  said  that  you  saw  Louis  Pergsmi 
at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Majocchi? 
Yes. 

How  was  Louis  Perga mi  occupied?  He  was  occupied  in  giving 
orders  for  the  horses*  and  different  orders  on  going  from  the  place. 

Was  he  assisting  in  preparing  the,  carriages?        No,  he  was  not 

You  heard  this  cony^i^rsation  twice  at  Rumnelli»  in  the  servants*  hall» 
and  once  in  the  courivyard?        1  did. 

Do  you  recollect  th#  names  of  any  of  the  servants  besides  that  ona 
you  liave  mentioned?  No^  1  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  names  of  the 
servants. 

Do  you  remember  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Alesaandro  there  ?  No^ 
I  do  not ;  I  did  not  diu^  at  the  table  of  the  livery  servants,  and  did 
not  know  them. 

You  did  list  know  AlQfMiKlro  Finetti  ?      I  do  not  recollect  the  nam*. 
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*  Sid  yoa'eYfr  we  a  lenraiit  of  tliat  name  at  RuAnelll I        Not  to  my 
koow  ledge :  1  might  lee  him,  but  did  not  know  him. 

Were  yoa  ever  more  than  ouce  at  Ruffiuellil  I  waa  there  part  of 
two  daya  and  a  night. 

,  The  Murqius  of  HnniUy.'^Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  it  wu 
oaly  four  miles  from  Rome?        1  think  it  was  four  miles  from  Roine« 

in  what  ship  did  you  aerve  in  the  navy  f        I  was  with  Sir  J,  Berca-- 
ford,  IB  the  Poictienu 
What  was  the  firrt  year  you  wcntto  Italy!        I  think  in  1814. 
Did  you  speak  Italian  before  you  went  to  Italy  V        I  did  a  little. 
Tlie  £mrl  of  lAvtrpool.-^Yim  aay  that  Theodore  Mnjouciii  told  this 
story  first  in  the  servants'  hall :  state  particularly  the  names  of  the  ser- 
vants who  were  there ;  were  tliose  the  servants  you  saw  either  before  or 
afterwards  at  the  Villa  Brandi?        1  aaw  them  at  tlie  Villa  Brandi 
afterwards. 

Did  you  not  live  with  them  at  the  Villa  Brandi  generally,  during  the 
time  Sir  W.  Gell  was  there?        No,  L  did  not  with  the  livery  servaMts.' 
Can  von  name  any  one  you  can  recollect?        1  do  not  recollect  their 
names,  I  know  them  all  by  sight 

Tht  Eurl  of  Roieberrjf.^-'^CtLU  you  repeat  in  Italian  tlie  particular 
phrase  Majocchi  made  use  of,  with  reference  to  speaking  of  Baron  0»p- 
teda  ?        I  ran  a  little,  I  Ibuik. 

Have  the  goodiiesH  to  do  ao?  Loi  banno  detto  a  mi^vudres  cbe  lut 
lasciar  me  e  fare  il  mio  dove  re,  cbe  lui  vorrebtie  baslonare  ^  mazsare 
come  uu  cane  in  mezzo  alia  strada. 

IV^iiislate  that  into  English  ?  Theodore  Majocchi  said  he  wished  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  his  duty  and  his  pleasurey  be  would  thraab  bim 
in  the  street,  and  murder  bim  in  the  street 

Can  you  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  those  latter  words,  *  come  un  cane  V 
Yes,  I  can. 

Are  you  certain  that  conversation  took  place  in  one  or  other  of  th« 
tfvo  years,  1817  or  1818?        1  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  in  1817 
or  1818. 
You  are  certain  it  was  in  one  or  the  other  ?        I  am. 
The  Earl  of  Dam!  f^ — What  is  the  English  of  these  words  *  come  un 
cane?*        As  a  dog,  or  like  a  dog. 

You  Iiave  slated  the  distance  from  the  Villa  Ruffinelli  to  Rome  to  be 
four  miles;  what  miles  do  you  mean  ?  1  mean  Roman  miles,  or  geo- 
graphical miles. 

Are  those  computed  or  measured  miles?  I  understand  tbey  are 
measured  miles. 

Did  you  ever  walk  from  Rome  to  tlie  Villa  RuffincUi  ?  I  never  dic^ 
I  have  alwaya  gmie  in  a  carriage. 

How  k>Rg  were  you  going  from  one  to  the  other?  Three  quarters 
of  an  boor,  or  an  hour. 

Yon  went  very  slow  ?        I  did ;  it  is  all  up-hill. 
Are  you  sure  it  was  the  Villa  Ruffinelli,  or  the  Villa  Brandi  ?        The 
Villa  Ruffinelli 

Do  you  recollect  whether  tliere  are  any  measorrs  of  distance  corres- 
ponding with  milestones  en  the  road?  1  do  not  recollect  any  mile* 
stones ;  it  u  generally  called  so. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Lauderdale.-^V/ hy  did  you  leave  the  navy  ?  I  did  not 
like  the  sea,  and  Sir  John  Beresford  got  my  dischsrge. 

Is  Frascati  near  to  Ruffinelli?  It  is  about  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

When  voti  had  this  convcrMtion  with  Msjocchi,  did  he  inform  you 
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\wm  \ovi,%  before  that  time  it  wiu  that  this  afifair  of  Bvroii  Otnpteda  ha<l 
happened  ?        He  did  not  say  any  tini€>  but  said  il  was  ai  (Jomo. 

i)td  ^ou  ever  mention  to  any  person  the  coiivt-rsatiou  tliat  (Kiaaed  be- 
tween you  and  Majooi'lii?         1  did. 

To  whom  ?        To  Mr.  Vi«rd. 
,      Was  that  shortly  aUer  the  time  he  bad  spoken  to  you  ?        No,  it  was 
not,  it  was  in  Loudon. 

Did  you,  shortly  after  the  time  you  had  had  tliat  conversation  with  Ma* 
Jocchi,  ever  mention  it  to  any  persons  of  tlie  suite  you  were  with  ? 
No^  I  never  did,  I  was  never  nsked. 

Can  you  state  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  you  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Vizard  ?  It  was-  in  the  mouth  of  September,  I  do  not  remember 
tlie  day."  < 

Was  it  OD  the  day  on  which  you  6r8t  saw  Mr.  Vizard  ?  1  bad  seen, 
him  before,  it  was  the  first  day  I  was  at  his  house. 

Had  you  read  the  evidence  in  this  cause  antecedently ?  Iliad, 
some  of  it. 

Had  you  read  Majocchi^s  evidence  ?        1  bad. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowh^, — You  have  stated  that  Majocchi  had  held 
some  conversation  in  the  hall,  among  the  other  servants,  previous  to  his 
conversation  with  you,  can  you  recollect  what  Majocchi  said  in  that  con- 
versation when  the  other  servants  were  present  ?  Only  to  the  same 
purpose  relative  to  the  affair  of  BaroYi  Ompteda. 

Was  that  ooHversation  addressed  to  you  or  to  the  servants  in  general  ? 
It  was  addressed  to  me. 

Did  the  other  servants  hear  it  ?        They  did. 

You  have  stated  that  Majoqchi  began  the  second  conversation  with 
you  by  asking  you  whether  you  had  heard  of  Ibe  affair  of  Baron  Omp- 
teda ?        He  did. 

The  JB'aiVo/  Rosiherry, — Was  the  conversation  in  the  servants*  ball, 
and  the  conversation  in  the  yard  upou  that  subject,  held  on  the  same 
day  ?        No,  it  was  not. 

Which  was  held  drst  ?  That  in  the  servants*  hall  was  first,  he  did 
not  mention  about  ^thrashing  and  murdering  Ompteda  in  the  hail,  but  in 
t8e  yard.  > 

Did  you  ever  mention  tins  to  Sir  W.  Gell  ?  1  did,  after  I  had  read 
the  evidence. 

And  before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard  ?  No,  after  I  had  been  to  Mr. 
Vizard. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown, — ^Without  stating  any  number  of  times^ 
can  you  state  how  often  you  went  from  Rome  to  Ruffinelli,  and  from 
RniiinelK  to  Rome  9        But  once. 

t)id  you  take  any  part  in  the  conversation  ^vith  Majocchi  respecting 
Odripted;!,  when  you  heard  him  mention  it  in  the  servants*  hall  ?  1 
did  not  tike  any  part  further  than  giving  ear  to -it;  but  he  told  me 
mor^  particularly  in  the  yard. 

A  Peer. — You  have  given  in  Italian  some  part  of  what  Majocchi  told 
you,  can  you  give  in  the  original  Italian  words,  the  way  in  which  he 
began  his  conversation,  what  were  the  Italian  words?  Avete  intese 
co!»a  ha  detto  il  gente  de  la  servizio  del  atfare  di  Ompteda. 

The  Earl  of  EnnUkiUen, — You  were  a  midshipman  on  board  of  tin. 
Poiitiers  ?        Yes. 

"Where  were  you  discharged?        At  Portsmouth. 

Tn  February  IS  12?        It  was  in  February  1811. 

W'hen  you  had  the  second  conversation  with  Majocchi,  did  Majoccht 
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aHude  to  the  fonner  converaatiou  \Thlch  you  had  io'the  tervants*  hall? 
He  did. 

In  what  way  ?  Telling  me  many  particulars  in  hia  own  idea  what 
he  would  wiah  to  do. 

Tht  Marqvit  of  Brukinghmm,-^Yo\i  mentioned  this  matter  to  Mr. 
Vizard  after  you  liad  read  the  eridence  gifen  by  Majocchi  f        1  did. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  body  else  t  1  mentioned*  it  to  people  in 
the  atreet  talking  of  it,  that  I  could  contradict  it. 

To  whom  did  you  mention  it  ?  I  mentioned  ir to  Mr.  Whitcombe* 
who  waa  here  just  now,  John  Whitcombe,  Mr.  Cra?en*s  servant 

Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  your  own  master.  Sir  William  Gell?  Af- 
ter I  had  seen  Mr.  Vizard* 

How  came  you  to  goto  Mr.  Vizard?  1  waa  told;  I  saw  him  at 
the  queen*9,  and  I  knew  he  was  solicitor  to  her  majesty.  ^ 

Were  you  told  he  was  solicitor  for  her  majesty  ?        Yes. 

Who  told  you  ?        Sir  W.  Gel). 

Before  you  mentioned  this  matter  to  Sir  W.  Gell  ?  Yes,  before  1 
mentioned  this  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 

Can  you  mention  any  other  persons  to  whom  you  mentioned  this  be- 
sides Mr.  Vizard  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven*s  servant?  I  mentioned  it 
to  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven,  after  i  had  been  to  Mr.  Vizard. 

Before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard  ?  I  mentioned  it  to  persons  in  the 
queen*s  household. 

Name  them  ?        Mr.  Hieronimus,  A^fr.  Milbom,  Mr.  Crachnell.^ 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  persons  not  in  the  queen's  househoid  ?  I 
mentioned  it  to  different  people  in  company. 

Where  did  yon  mention  it  to  those  people  ?  I  mentioned  it  at  Bran- 
denburg-house among  th^  queen*s  servants. 

You  say  ypiv  mentioue<l  it  in  the  street  ?  Yes,  I  did ;  in  conse- 
quence  of  persons  knowing  I  was  with  Sir  W.  Gell,  persons  asked  me, 
and  I  said  I  ki.<;w  a  good  deal  of  it  was  not  true. 

Who  were  they,  persons  known  to  you  ?  Mr.  De  Bruhl,  General 
Oakcs*s  servant;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Lord  Glen bervie's servant. 

The  Duke  of  Clarenc€,^Did  you  go  by  the  same  name  when  you 
<^rere  on  board  the  Poietiers  as  you  do  now  ?        I  did. 

Were  you  in  any  other  ship  in  his.majesty*s  service  than  the  Poietiers? 
No,  my  lord. 

Lord  ColvUle. — Have  you  any  certificate  from  Sir  J.  Bereaford  of 
your  service  under  his  command  ?        I  had,  but  1  have  not  it  now. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  ypu  have  lost  it  ?        I  have. 

But  you  are  certain  you  received  a  certificate  ?        I  am. 

Were  you  rated  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Poietiers  ?        1  was. 

How  long  ?  I  do  not  know  rightly  how  long ;  1  suppose  during  the 
time  I  was  there. 

What  situation  had  you  served  in  before  you  were  on  board  the  Poie- 
tiers as  a  midshipman  ?  I  had  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service 
when  1  was  a  boy ;  then  I  had  tieen  on  land^  and  got  my  livelifaooa  in 
the  best  way  I  could. 

You  are  to  be  understood  that  you  were  never  in  his  majesty's  service 
before^        No. 

Lord  EnnukiUm. — ^What  countryman  are  you  ?        An  EngliafaHian. 

What  part  of  England  ?        Essex,  near  Colchester. 

The  Duke  of  CUrmee, — Having  stated  that  you  had  been  in  the  mer- 
chant service  previous  to  your  going  on  board  the  Poietiers,  are  you  to 
be  understood  to  have  joined  tLat  ship  as  a  midshipman^  capable  of 
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doing  immediate  duty,  or  at  a  youngitef  ?  I  went  with  Sir  J.  Beraa- 
lord  Oil  board  the  Poictiert. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  aa  a  youngster  to  learn  your  duty,  or 
did  you  go  upou  the  quarter-deck  of  thii4«iiip  aa  a  positively  effeutiYe 
midsliipniaul  1  was  not  a  very  youngster;  I  did  not  go  upon  tlie 
the  quarter-deck  for  aom^  time ;  but  1  understood  J  wu  to  be  a  mid- 
aliipUMn. 

Are  you  positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  the  Poictieiib 
you  v.ere  rated  niidiihipniaii  ?  1  am  not  certain  whether  I  was  rated 
at  the  time  or  not;  i  was  rated  at  tlie  time  I  left  it,  which  I  saw  upon 
my  ticket 

You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  miiid  that  you  left  hit  majesty's 
■ervicc  hr  no  other  reason  than  at  yuur  own  request.        Nothing  else.  , 

The  Ifird  ChameeUor^-^V/ni  the  servant  Francbco,  wlioni  you  have 
nenttonedy  the  servant  of  Mr.  Howiiam?  I  am  not  certain^  I  only 
know^  him  by  the  name  of  Francisco^  and  know  be  wore  her  royal 
highnem's  livery. 

Was  be  tlie  only  servsnt  of  that  name  Y        I  recollect  no  other. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  John  Jacob  Sicard  was  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  queen. 

When  did  yon  first  enter  the  service  of  the  princess  of  Wales? 
Next  February  the  Krbt,  it  will  be  twenty-one  years. 

You  are  a  foreigner  9        I  am  a  naturalized  Englishman  now. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ?        Of  Anspach. 
•   Had  you  been  in  any  other  place  before  you  entered  her  royal  high- 
iie88*tf  service  ?        Yes,  i  had  the  honour  of  living  ten  years  with  the 
Msrquis  of  Stafford.. 

Ill  what  capacity  did  you  live  with  his  lordship  f        As  cook. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  enter  her  royal  highnem^a  aervke?  Aa 
cook. 

By  whom  were  you  placed  in  her  royal  bighnesa*a  aervicef  ■  By 
his  present  majtsty  s  oraers ;  Mr.  Beek,  who  is  now  dead,  appomted 
me. 

Were  you  afterwards  promoted  to  any  other  place  in  her  royal  high- 
nesses service  f  In  the  Octot)er  of  the  same  year,  her  royal  highness 
was  pleased  to  appoint  me  her  maitre  d'liotel. 

Did  you  remain  in  her  royal  highneas*s  service  in  that  capacity  ? 
Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  serve  her  in  that  capacity  till  you  went  abroad 
with  her  f        Yes. 

When  was  that  ?        We  left  England  in  Aognat  tSli. 

Did  you  atncompany  her  royal  highness  to  Brunswick?        Yes. 

From  Brniiswick  to  Italy?  To  Strasburgh,  and  through  Switzer- 
land into  Italy. 

'   Do  you  remember  her  majesty  having  occasion  for  a  Qourier  at  Milan  ? 
Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  respecting  the  hiring  of  a  courier  ? 
Sir  W.  Cell  gav-e  me  orders  to  hire  one. 

Did  he  mention  to  you  the  person  %vhom  yon  were  to  hire  ?  Partly 
so;  he  said  he  would  be  recommended  by  the  Marquis  Ghtsitiari. 
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Did  you  io  cotnequenoe  of  his  directioos  hire  tlie  courier  m>  recoai*. 
meiided  ?        Certainly. 

Whs  that  Perganii  I         Y  ea. 

Had  you  auy  coiiiiDunicatiour  with  lier  royal  highneai  upoa  the  aubjecl 
of  hiriog  Pergami  at  all  ?        None. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  her  royal  highneas  diamiaaed  % 
courier  about  thut  time  ?        No. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  soon  after  that  time  ?  Sooa 
after,  at  Rome ;  Croquet  we  had  hired  at  (jeneva. 

Do  you  recollect,  on  your  arrival  at  Naples  tlie  house  in  wbicb  yo9 
were  the  first  night  with  her  royal  highness?        Yea. 

Was  there  suiiicient  accommodation  for  her  royifl  highneaa*8  auitc  ia 
that  house  ?        Not  conveniently. 

Were  other  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  suite  mado 
)he  day  after ;         Yea,  several.  , 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  room  Pergami,  then  tlie  courier,  slept  that 
fiirst  night  of  your  arrival  ?  If  I  am  right  he  slept  where  Charles 
Hartrop  slept,  or  somewhere  near  there,  over  Laily  £iizabrt)i*s  room. 

Did  he  continue  to  sleep  in  tiie  aame  room  the  following  nights?  t 
believe  one  night  or  two. 

Did  he  then  remove  to  another  room  ?        Yes. 

Who  appointed  ttiat  room  for  him  to  go  to  then  ?        1  did. 

What  was  that  room?         A  small  cabinet. 

Did  you  make  that  arrangement  for  his  changing  hi^  room,  and  sleep* 
Ing  in  that  small  cabinet,  by  directions  of  her  royal  highness?        No* 

Had  you  any  coninnmicatiou  previously  with  her  royal  highness  upon 
die  subject  ?        No. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  any  other  person  ?  With  Hicro» 
nimua  i  spoke. 

Do  you  recollect  any  reasons  you  had  ?  The  principal  reabon  I  had 
was,  that  there  was  a  glass  door  which  went  into  the  garden  thut  was 
not  safe,  and  therefore  1  thought  it  right  that  a  servant,  or  some  one, 
slioald  sleep  there,  a  male. 

During  the  time  that  you  have  lived  in  her  royal  highnesses  service, 
now  her  majesty,  have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  manner  of  the 
queen  towards  her  servants  ?    ^   Yes,  1  have  many  times. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  the  manner  in  which  her  majesty  treated 
her  servants  ?        Yes. 

The  manner  in  which  her  majesty  spoke  to  her  servants?        Yes. 

Has  her  majesty  frequently  conversed  with  yourself?        Many  times. 

What  manner  of  conversing  with  or  treating  her  servants  had  her 
majeaty  generally  ?        Uncommon  kuid,  almost  to  a  fault. 

Was  this  manner  of  her  majesty  towards  her  servants  generally  to 
all  her  servants,  or  waa  it  confined  to  any  one  individual  among  them  ? 
To  all. 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  Walk  near  her  royal  highneai^  or  with 
her  royal  highness  ?        Many  times,  by  her  command. 

Have  you  ever  ^valked  ao  with  her  royal  highness  in  a  garden  f  Ye% 
in  the  pleasure  ground  at  Blackheath  many  times. 

Upon  those  occasions,  has  her  royal  highnesa  talked-to  jfou  in  walk* 
hig?        Very  condescendingly. 

Has  her  royal  highness  ever  had  occasion  to  take  your  arm  in  those 
walks?  Except  on  steps  or  rising  gronnd,  and  sometimes  her  royal- 
highness,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  1  have  had  the  honour  Uk  ner 
royal  highnesa  to  put  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  by  saying,  *  you  undei^ 
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itand  what  I  mean/  or,  •  do  not  you  agree  with  me  ;*  and  I  believe 
their  lorctshipa  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  that. 

How  iQijg  have  you  ever  had  the  honour  of  wklkiug  with  her  royal 
highness  upon  those  occaaions  ?        Half  an  hour,  or  aometimes  more. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  you  walked  with  her  in  the  gai^ 
den  at  Naples  at  all  ?        1  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  a  masked  ball  at  Naples  ?        1  do« 

Given  by  her  royal  highness?        Yes. 

To  the  court  of  Naples!  Yea,  I  had  the  management  of  il;  Mr. 
Plarelli  assisted  me,  a  person  who  roust  be  known  to  aome  of  your  lord- 
ships;  Lord  Llandati^  I  believe,  knows  htm. 

Who  is  Mr.  Piarelli  t        A  ver^  respectable  person ;  a  merchant. 

Did  you  also  yourself,  upon  that  occasion,  appear  in  any  dress?      Yea. 

Did  any  of  the  otlier  members  ijf  ner  royal  highnesses  suite  ?  Yes ; 
Hieronimus  and  1  went  together. 

How  were  yon  both  dressed?        As  Turks. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  her  royal  highness  attending  that  masque- 
rade herself?         Yes. 

Did  she  appear  in  oue  or  more  dresses  in  the  course  of  the  evening  t 
1  recollect  two  dresses. 

Do  you  recollect  what  those  dresses  were?  One  of  them  was^a 
kind  of  a  country  peasant,  and  the  otlier  a  Turkish  dressy  if  1  recollect 
right 

You  are  no  longer  in  her  majesty's  service  ?  On  a  pension  as  long 
as  she  pleases  to  give  it. 

When  did  you  quit  her  royal  highness's  actual  service  ?        Within 

these  last  three  or  four  months. 

t 
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What  is  the  amount  of  the  pension  you  hare  from  her  majesty  ? 
For  the  present  it  is  AOOL  a-year. 

'  Did  yon  say  that  that  was  a  pension,  the  continuance  of  which  de- 
pended upon  her  majesty's  pleasure  ?        Entirely. 

You  entered  her  majesty's  service,  some  time  before  she  went  abroad, 
and  were  at  Naples?        Yea. 

Did  you  leave  her  at  Naples  ?       ,  No,  her  royal  highness  left  me. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Naples  ?  From  Naples  I  went,  with  the 
servants  and  the  buggage  and  horses,  down  to  Genoa  by  sea.. 

Did  you  remain  at  Genoa  till  her  royal  highness  arrived  there?     No. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Genoa  ?        Immediately  for  England. 

When  did  you  join  her  royal  highness  again  ?  Not  until  1  went 
out  with  the  news  to  inform  her  majesty  of  the  king's  death,  atLeghorn. 

So  that  the  only  time  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  cou- 
duct  of  her  royal  highness  towards  Perga mi;  was  during  the  time  of  her 
ro>al  highnesses  residence  at  Naples?         Exactly  so. 

Was  it  your  buxtneits  to  allot  the  diiferent  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  fliflfercnt  individuals  of  the  suite?         It  was  mostly  my  business. 

Do  you  retnember  stopping  at  the  country  house  of  Murat,  the  night 
previous  to  your  arrival  at  Naples?         Yes. 

Did  not  William  Austin  tltut  night  sleep  in  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness  ?  That  i  cannot  tell,  because  1  went  off  immediately  in  oat 
of  the  king  of  Naplcs's  carriages  for  Naples,  to  prepare  the  house 
there. 

Before  yon  left  Hint  country  ^onse  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Naples,  did  you  make  an  arrangement  of  the  apartmeuts  fo-  '^^e  di^ferettt 
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individuals  composmg  this  sOite  ?        Not  id  that  bouae,  because  the 
Mareschal  de  la  Cour  settled  that 

Have  you  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  apartment  there  was 
allotted  for  William  Aastiii  ?        No. 

With  respect  to  the  apartment  that  was  occupied  by  Pergami,  had  it 
not  a  direct  communication  by  a  passage  with  the  apartment  occupied 
by  her  royal  highness  ?.      Not  exactly  so;  there  were  several  doors. 

Was  there  a  small  cabinet  contiguous  to  the  apartmc^nt  occupied  by 
Pergami  ?        There  were  several,  two  that  1  remember. 

Was  there  a  public  passage  leading  from  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  to 
tbe  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ?        Yes. 

Was  there,  beyond  that  passage  and  parallel  to  it,  a  small  passage  lead- 
ing the  whole  length  ?    .    There  was. 

Was  there,  at  the. end  of  that  passage,  a  small  cabinet?  Not  to 
my  recollection.  ' 

Was  it  so  constructed,  thsft.  a  part  of  the  passage  might  be  enclosed, 
so  as  to  form  a  small  cabinet?        That  I  cannot  answer  what  might  be' 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  the  room  of  Pereami  into  that 
pcosage?        There  was. 

'Was  there  another  door  in  that  passage  opening  iiito  the  large 
pMMge  ?        I  believe  there  was. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  that  passage,  also  into  the  room  of  her 
royal  highness?  These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer,  because  I 
cannotpoint  out  the  plan;  you  are  asking  me  a  question  1  cannot  be 
exactly  positive  about;  if  you  will  point  out  what  you  mean,  1  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you. 

[A  j>lan  wu»  shewn  to  the  witness  by  Mr*  SoUdior-Generml;  who 
stated  it  was  not  referred  to  cs  to  actual  fneasurement^  and  the  witness 
was  askedf'] 

Assuming  the  apartment  there  described  to  be  that  of  her  royal  high* 
ness,  does  it  correctly  point  out  the  other  apartments?  It  is  correct^ 
except  that  there  was  another  door  in  the  passage. 

Was  there  not  then  a  communication  along  the  passage,  through  this 
door  which  you  have  described,  to  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ? 

Did  any  body  sleep  there  ?        Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  rooms  in  which  Hieronimus  slept,  and  in  which  Dr.  Holland  and 
Wm.  Austin  slept,  all  communicated  with  the  other  wide  and  public 
passage  ?        Yes. 

And  there  was  no  person  slept  in  that  line  of  communication  ypu  have 
pointed  out,  between  the  room  of  her  royal  highness^  and  the  room 
allotted  to  Pergami  ?  1  understood,  that  sometimes,  when  Pergami 
was  ill,  a  servant  was  to  sleep  there ;  but  1  never  saw  it. 

With  that  exception,  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  communica* 
tioo,  provided  the  parties  were  desirous  of  communicating  between  the 
ojie  room  and  the  other  ?        I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was. 

What  time  in  the  evening  was  it  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  ?  E 
arrived  in  the  morning. 

What  time  did  her  royal  highness  arrive?        In  the  afternoon. 

What  kind  of  weather  wss  it  ?        Bad  weather,  rain  and  wind. 

Who  were  the  servants  that  breakfieisted  togetlier  at  Naples?  In  the 
steward's  room,  there  were  all  the  upper  servants.  Pergami,  me,  HierO' 
Dimus,  Mademoiselle  Deniont,  and  Barber,  Lady  £lixabeth*s  servant 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Pergami  breakfiuted  at  Naples  in 
:  that  room  regularly  f       Mostly  with  us,  for  he  was  very  fond  oimmU 
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and  ined  to  go^into  the  CQffee-room»  what  we  called  the  office,  and  ba^e 
some  meat  for  bis  luncheon  or  breakfast,  be  did  not  like  tea;  they  do 
not  take  breakfttsts  in  Italy,  not  tea,  not  one  out  of  a  thousaiid. 

When  you  say  they  do  not  take  breakfast,  do  you  mean  they  do  not 
take  tea  for  breakfast?       No ;  they  take  it  later,  and  make  a  meal  of  it 

When  you  were  talking  of  the  ball  at  Naples,  you  closed  the  ball  with 
your  Turkish  dress  ?        £  personally. 

Not  you  personally,  but  that  .was  the  last  dress  you  had?  I  had  but 
one  dress. 

Was  it  the  last  dress  her  royal  highness  had  ?  I  do  not  know  which 
was  the  the  last  dress.  I  cannot  say  how  many  more  she  had  after  that, 
two  I  saw. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  dress  of  the  peasant,  and  the  dress  of  the 
Turkish  lady,  was  the  dress  of  the  Turkish  lady  the  last  ?  I  believe 
the  peasant  was  the  first,. and  the  Turkish  the  second. 

Did  several  ueraons  call  upon  her  royal  highness  on  the  morning  after 
her  arrival  at  Naples?  For  several  days,  several  persons  of  distinction 
paid  their  visits. 

Do  you  remepnber  paiticularly  the  morning  after  her  arrival  ?  Of 
course,  particularly,  at  first  there  were  numbers. 

Were  they  kept  waiting  by  her  royal  highness,  or  did  she  appear  at 
first  ?  N  That  1  cannot  tell  exactly,  for  I  did  not  wait  in  the  drawing- 
room,  I  was  not  page. 

Do  you  recollect  going  in  quest  of  her  royal  highness,  in  consequence 
of  persons  being  waiting  there  for  her  appearance  ?  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  with  that ;  it  might  have  been  so,  for  it  has  happened  in 
this  country  more  than  once. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  on  the  first  day  after 
her  arrival  ?        No^  not  at  Naples,  I  have  not. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  such  a  circumstance  having  happened 
on  the  second  day  after  her  arrival  ?  No,  not  at  Naples  at  all ;  I 
know  it  has  happened  at  Blackheath  once  or  twice,  when  I  have 
been  yp-stairs. 

Pergami  rode  as  courier  to  Naples,  what  was  his  duty  after  he  got  to 
Naples  ?  He  was  obliged  to  attend  afterwards  as  a  page,  waiting  in 
the  drawing-room,  carrying  breakfast  up,  and  waiting  at  table. 

Did  he  share  that  duty  with  Hieronimus  ?        Yes. 

Was  Hieronimus  also  courier ?  He, had  been  on  the  road,  but  as 
soon  as  be  came  to  Naples,  he  acted  as  page. 

When  you  speak  of  her  royal  highness  taking  your  arm,  that  was 
when  there  were  any  impediments  or  steps,  or  any  difficulty  of  that 
kind  ?        Yes,  in  that  way. 

Or  touching  you  m  conversation  ?        X^  ^y  chance. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  there  was  any  thing  further 
than  that  ?        No ;  God  forbid. 

As  fiu*  as  you  recollect,  is  this  plan  {the  plan  being  again  shewn  to  the 
witness)  correct^  with  the  single  exception  of  there  berng  some  subdivi- 
sions there?  I  'cannot  decide  upon  it,  because  T  have  not  sufficiently 
taken  notice  of  those  rooms  to  be  positive  of  it,  for  I  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing  happening. 

When  was  the  pension  granted  to  you  ?  No  pension  was  granted 
to  me,  it  was  my  silary. 

The  continuance  of  your  salary  ?  Yes,  I  bad  3002.  first,  and  her 
royal  highness  was  gracioiis  enough  to  give  me  100/.  a  year  more,  for 
acting  in  the  place  of  M[r.  Hoper,  as  her  homme  cl*afiaires,  when  i  came 
to  finglaiid. 
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When  wtt  that  lOOt  a  year  added?  AbwifclJuwe  or  four  veais 
■«^ 

Have  yon  becm  oat  on  Che  continent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  wit- 
oeasea  to  this  coantry  ?        I  had  a  letter  fnmi  her  m^eaty  to  Carkrphe 

Did  yon  bring  any  wttnesies  to  this  country  ?        Ma 

You  went  out  you  say  for  the  purpose  of  commumcatinK  ifltelliaenoe 
ofthe  death  of  tiie  king?        Yes.  ^^ 

Where  did  you  see  the  queen  at  that  time?  I  waited  for  the* 
queen's  arrival  at  Leghorn. 

&£-EXANIN£P  BY  Ttt£  ATTORN EY-CE^KRAX  OF  TMB     j 
QUBEN. 

Do  you  recollect  in  the  passage  that  you  mention  in  which  her  royal 
highness*s  room,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  her  suite  were,  whether  there 
was  a  water-closet  there  ?  There  was  a  small  place  used  for  that  pur- 
poBCy  not  an  English  water-closet 

To  whom  did  you  take  the  letter  to  Carlsruhe  the  cither  day  ?  I 
carried  it  to  the  agent  that  was  sent  out,  and  he  kept  it,  Mr.  Leman. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  letter  to  him,  or  to  any  other  person }  ft 
was  directed  to  the  great  chamberlain,  a  letter  from  the  queen,  the  seal 
was  her  majesty^s,  directed  to  the  great  chambertain. 

EXAMINED  BY  THE  LORDS. 

When  Pergami  was  first  taken  into  the  Princess  of  Wales*s  service, 
'were  you  desired  to  make  any  inquiries  into  his  character  ?  None, 
because  the  Marquis  of  Ghisiliari  recommended  him  for  the  whole. 

Did  you  consider  that  sufficient  ?  1  thought  so  at  the  time,  he  was 
only  engaged  as  far  as  Naples. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  make  any  observation  upon  his  manner?  Not 
in  an  uncommon  way. 

In  the  common  way  ?        I  saw  his  behaviour  always  was  proper. 

Did  he  appear  superior  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was  hired  ?  He 
was  not  quite  so  chatty  as  the  Italians  in  general  were ;  but  1  believe 
he  behaved  very  properly,  so  far  as  1  saw. 

Is  the  single  circumstance  of  his  not  being  so  chatty  as  common  Ita- 
lians were,  the  only  circumstance  that  distinguished  him  from  other  cou- 
riers? His  behaviour  in  general ;  I  was,  never  acquainted  with  any 
couriers  in  general,  but  he  behaved  very  well,  in  my  opinion. 

Did  he  appear  to  be  superior  to  persons  in  his  situation  ?  Not  par- 
ticularly ;  he  behaved  very  properly  in  his  situatiou,  civil,  and  obliging, 
and  attentive  to  his  duty. 

Did  you  consider  him  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  act  in  thf  situation 
of  a  courier  ?  Not  exactly  so :  he  never  sliewed  himself  in  that  way, 
he  never  refused  to  do  any  thing  that  he  was  told. 

Did  you  consider  that  his  manners  were  rather  thoae  of  a  gentleman 
than  of  a  courier  ?  He  might  have  been  rather  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  of  the  lower  sort. 

Where  did  W.  Austin  sleep  on  the  journey  to  Naples  ?  In  different 
rooms^  nuMtly  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen. 

Was  it  the  usual  custom  for  W.  Austin  to  sleep  in  the  princess's  room  ? 
On  the  journey. 

Did  you  receive  an  order  for  the  alteration  of  that  ?        None. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  W.  Austin  sleep  less  frequently  or  the  journey  to 
Naples  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  room,  than  be  bad  slept  before  you  went 
to  lUly  ?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  on  the  journey  to  Naples  he  always 
slept  there,  but  I  believe  at  Naples  an  alttrraf  ion  took  place. 

Y   2  '  .- 
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"'  Yoa  Bare  apokea  of  m  room  inivbicti  yua  usdidritaRNt  a  lerrMi  was  to 
deep  while  Pergami  was  ill,  do  you  recollect  whetlier  there  was  or.  was 
not  a  fire-plaoe  iq  that  room  ?        I  cannot  charge  my  memory  to  that 

Yoa  have  said  that  yoa  engaged  Pergami  for  her  royaJ  bighaefls's  ser- 
Tioe  without  having  had  any  previous  commuaication  upon  the  subject 
witii  her  royal  highnem?        1  did. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engaging  all  the  servants  for  her  royal  higb- 
iie»*s  family  f        I  was^ 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engaging  them  all  alike,  as  you  did  Pergami* 
without  any  communication  with  her  royal  highness  ?  That  was  an 
ezccnption  on  the  journey ;  he  was  only  engagc^d  as  far  as  Naples. 

Was  there  any  other  servant  engaged  in  her  royal  highnesses  fiimily 
at  Naples*  except  Pergami  himself?  Yes^  there  was  Theodore 
Migocchi.  « 

Mention  any  servant  who  was  engaged  in  her  royal  highness's  service 
besides  Pergami  and  Majocchi*  while  you  were  at  Naples?  There 
were  several  inferior  servants*  confectioners*  men*  but  their  names  I 
cannot  recollect 

Was  tliere  a  sister  of  Pemmi  engaged  in  her  royal  highnesses  service 
while  she  was  at  Naples*  Faustina?  None  of  the  family;  none  but 
Pergami  was  engaged  in  the  Princesses  service  while  I  was  there. 

You  quitted  th&  service  at  Naples*  and  did  not  return  to  it  again  till 
you  went  over  after  the  king^s  death,  to  announce  it  to  her  majesty  ? 
Just  so. 

in  what  situation  at  that  time  did  you  leave  Pergami ;  was  he  a  ser- 
vant at  that  time*  or  had  he  begun  to  be  taken  up  as  a  gentleman? 
Ptee ;  he  was  made  valet  de  chambre  and  courier. 

fuvinff  hired  Pergami  as  a  aervant*  you  left  him  as  a  servant  on  your 
quitting  her  royal  highMas*s  service  ?        I  did. 

You  have  mentioned  the  great  condescension  of , her  royal  highness  to 
all  her  servants ;  yoii  were  91  years  in  the  aervice  ?        I  was. 

During  that  91  years*  was  tbere  any  person  who  had  been  hired  as  a 
servant  to  her  royal  higliness*  who  was  to  your  knowledge  admitted  to 
her  royal  highness*s  table  ?        Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated*  that  upon  the  arrival  of  her  royal 
highness  at  Naples*  the  first  apartment  allotted  to  Pergami  was  over  the 
apartment  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  ?        It  was. 

Was  Lady  Elizabethes  apartment  in  the  same  part  of  the  house  with 
your  own  ?        Nearly  so^— in  the  same  wing. 

Was  there  any  apartment  between  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  and  yours  ?. 
A  large  passage-room,  a  corridor. 

Yen  spoke  of  the  breakfast  of  the  upper  servants ;  can  you  recollect 
at  what  nour  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  servants  were  assembled  at 
their  breakout?        About  10  o'clock^ 

The  servanti  who  did  not  come  to  that  breakfast,  but  who  preferred 
eating  meat,  did  they  eat  it  al>out  the  same  time*  or  later  ?  Sometimes 
later*  sometimes  the  same  time ; '  1 1  or  so. 

Eleven  or  19?        Between  11  and  19. 

At  what  hour  did  Pergami  attend  the  breakfast?  Ten  o*clock* 
mosAy. 

You  have  said  that  till  the  time  of  getting  to  Naples*  Wm.  Austin 
usually  slept  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  apartment?        Yes. 

At  Naples  some  change  took  place  in  that  respect  ?        Yes. 

Yott  say  that  you  went  forward  to  prepare  the  apartments?        Yes. 

Dkl  you  allot  the  apartments  to  the  different  members  of  the  suite? 
J  did.  ^^ 
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Did  you  allot  an  apartment  to  W.  Austin?        No. 

Where  did  you  allot  a  place  or  bed  for  him  to  aleep  ?  His  own  bed 
he  slept  in,  was  with  us.  ' 

Where  did  you,  in  the  arrangement  you  made  with  the  rooms,  calcu- 
late for  him  to  sleep  f        In  the  princess's  roonit  as  he  used  to  do. 

Did  you  receive  an  order  to  make  a  change  in  that  respect  ?  -  Not 
then;  no  orders  whatever;  the  princess  afterwards  appointed  it. 

To  your  knowledge,  did  W.  Austin  sleep  in  the  princess's  room  Y  ^  Yes» 
at  first 

How  soon  after  you  got  to  Naples  did  Wm.  Austin  change  from  the 
priucess's  room  to  another  room?*  The  days  1  cannot  recollect;  but 
her  royal  highness  spoke  to  me,  that  he  was  too  old  now,  and  he  should 
have  a  room  to  himself. 

You  do  not  remember  how  soon  after  your  arrival  that  was*  No, 
I  cannot. 

Was  it  soon  after  your  arrival  ?        I  should  think  about  a  week  or  so. 

Did  W.Austin  on  any  former  occasion,  to  your  knowledge,  sleep  in 
any  room  but  the  queen's ;  not  at  Naples,  but  on  the  journey  ?  1  can- 
not  Recollect  that  he  did. 

Subsequent  to  leaving  Brunswick  ?        I  cannot  recollect. 
'  How  long  were  you  in  her  royal  highneSs's  suite,  or  rather  in  her 
household,  after  she  left  this  country  in  1$14?        Until  the  15th  of 
February,  1815,  when  1  left  Naples. 

When  did  you  agiiin  see  her  royal  highness  ?  At  Leghorn,  when  I 
had  the  melancholy  news  to  carry  out. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  impropriety,  according  to  your  opinion,  or  fami- 
liarity, between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami?  Never,  never;  I 
am  positive  not  in  my  presence. 

You  have  mentioned,  that  you  were  sent  from  this  country  with  a 
despatch,  for  the  information  of  her  maje&ty,  of  the  late  king's  death  ? 
I  was. 

By  whom  were  you  sent  with  that  despatch ;  by  his  present  majesty's 
government,  or  any  other  person  f        By  her  majesty's  legal  advisera 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  courier  or  person  came  from  his  ma- 
jesty's government  with  the  same  information  ?      Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Can  yon  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  at  Naples  the  Princess 
of  Wales  breakfasted  alone  with  Pergami  ?  Never,  never  to  my 
knowledge.  j  ,         , 

Is  it  probabk  tliat  such  a  circumstance  could  have  occurred,  without 
you/  having  known  it  ?        It  might  have  been,  but  1  do  not  believe  it 

Did  Pergami  eat  and  drink  with  other  livery  servants  ?  At  the 
steward's  room,  the  upper  servants',  there  were  two  tables;  the  livery 
servants  dined  below.  ,  ,      .        . 

Did  you  ever  know  any  other  person  that  ^le  and  drank  at  the  stew- 
ard's room,  permitted  to  dine  at  the  princess's  table?  N6t  to  my 
recollection.  -^t    i    «         a 

At  what  hour  did  the  princtas  usually  breakfast  at  Naples?  Ac- 
cording— 00  regular  hour ;  il,  12,orl.  .  *    xr    , 

Do  you  recollect  the  princess,  the  night  after  you  went  to  ^aples, 
going  to  the  opera?  1  recollect  her  royal  highness  going  to  the 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  she  came  home  ?        I  do  not,  for  1  had 

110  business  to  wait  ' 

Yoifsay  you  hired  Pergami  at  Milan  ?        1  did.  .     .    ^ 

What  wages  was  he  to  receive  ?        He  had  at  first  40  louts  d'ors,  and 

at  Naples  it  was  fixed  at  50.  • 
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Do  you  remember  wheu  yoa  ftrst  saw  kim  t        Ycib  I  da 

Where  was  it  ?  In  tbe  jnn,  wheu  he  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Marqnii 
Ghisiliari. 

You  had  not  seen  him  to  the  inn  before  that  time  ?        No^  I  had  not 

How  was  he  dretaed  ?        He  had  a  scarlet  waistcoat  on,  laced  with  • 
gold,  and  a  blue  surtout  coat»  and  pantaloons  and  boots. 

Wheu  you  hired  him,  did  you  understand  whether  he  was  a  married 
or  au  unmarried  man  ?        No,  1  never  inquired  about  that 

bid  you  knowy  before  you  left  Naples,  that  he  was  a  married  man? 
No. 

Was  that  known  in  Uie  fomily  at  all  ?        No 

You  knew  nothing  when  you  left  Naples  of  his  having  a  chiM  ?  No, 
not  even  that 

You  had  not  heard  of  Victorine  ?        No. 

Was  it  you  that  proposed  to  the  princess  that  you  should  come  to 
England,  or  did  her  royal  highness  order  you  to  come  to  England  ? 
1  pointed  out  the  necessity,  ab<Nit  different  things  that  wanted  arrange- 
ment in  this  country,  that  it  would  t>e  necessary  to  come  about  the.  sale 
by  auction  of  the  furniture,  and  a  number  of  bills  unpaid. 

When  you  pointed  out  that  necessity,  had  you  in  your  view  to  return, 
having  paid  those  bills?  Her  royal  highness  made  me  promise  tliat  I 
should  return,  and  bring  my  family;  on  those  conditions  she  would 
let  me  ga 

How  came  you  to  stay?  Afterwards  her  royal  highness  travelled 
about,  and  she  said  she  would  inform  me  when  she  should  want  me." 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  royal  highness  informed  you,  that  she 
should  not  want  you  to  return  immediately  ?        Before  I  left  Naples  a 
^  long  while;  two  months  before,  three  months  before,  we  fixed  it  for  that 
period. 

You  had  had  no  communication  subsequently,  directing  you  to  remain 
in  England?  No,  none  at  all;  I  expected  to  go  out  with  my  family  as 
I  mentioned. 

You  then  waited  for  orders  that  you  never  received?  No,  1  was  to 
be  prepared. 

Did  you  wait  the  three  years  in  a  state  of  preparation  without 
orders?  1  was  so  far  prepared  that  i  was  ready  to  go  at  a  moments 
warning. 

If  you  are  understood  in  your  description  of  the  house  at  Naples,  a 
person  wishing  to  go  from  the  apartment  of  the  princess  to  Pergami*s 
room  miglit  do  so  by  going  through  a  passage,  and  then  through  a  small 
cabinet,  and  then  to  Pergami's  room  ?  As  far  as  1  can  recollect^  that  is 
exactly  the  case. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  go  from  the  apartment  of  the  princess  to  Pergami*s 
room,  was  there  any- other  way  by  which'  a  person  might  go^  except 
that  which  has  been  mentioned?        The  passage  and  the  room. 

Was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  person  could  go?  No  otlier 
way ;  there  was  a  door  from  the  garden. 

Was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  person  codld  go  from  the  apart* 
ment  of  the  princess  to  the  room  of  Pergami,  except  by  going  into 
the  garden,  and  entering  Pergami*s  room  by  the  door  which  led  into  the 
gardcu  ?  There  were  two  ways  to  go,  through  the  passage,  and  through 
the  little  rooms. 

How  many  doors  were  there  in  the  room  in  which  Pergami  slept? 
Tl»ere  were  two,  to  my  recollection. 

Do  you  mean  to  include  the  door  into  the  gardeu  ?        No. 

Tiicre  were  two  doors^  besides  the  door  into  the  garden?        Yes. 
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One  of  thdic  doon  opeDed  into  a  small  cabiuety  is  that  ao?  Ex- 
actly SOb 

Into  what  room  or  passage  did  that  door  open?  Adjoining  that  to 
the  {mblic  passage. 

You  state  tiiat  there  were  three  rooms  to  Pergami*s  room,  one  of 
those  doom  opening  into  the  garden?  Not  from  the  room,  but  joining 
the  room. 

Was  there  any  door  leading  directly  from  off  Pergami*s  room  into 
,the  garden,  without  passing througli  the  passage  or  intermediate  room? 
No;  you  must  go  into  the  little  cabinet,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  into  the 
little  passage  room. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  room  in  which  you  understood  a  servant 
alep^  when  Perg^mi  was  ill?  That  or  the  other,  because  1  never  saw 
a  man  sleep  there,  neither  did  1  know  whether  he  had  done  so. 

Were  there  two  doors  in  the  small  cabinet,  in  which  you  state  you 
understood  that  servant  to  have  slept?        Only  one  to  my  recollection. 

Were  there  not  two  ways  by  which  a  person  could  go  from  Pergami*s 
room  to  that  of  the  princess,  one  by  a  public  passage,  another  by  a 
•mailer  passage  and  the  cabinet?        Yes,  that  is  exactly  the  case. 

Can  you  state  the  distance  between  the  two  rooms,  or  nearly  ?  1 
should  think,  the  breadth  of  your  lordship's  house,  or  further. 

If  a  person  -had  gone  from  Pergami*s  room  to  the  princess's  by  the 
public  passage,  must  he  not  have  passed  by  the  doors  of  tlie  rooms  ui 
which  Dr.  Holland  and  other  members  of  the  suite  slept?        Yes. 

I^a  person  had  gone  to  Pergami's  apartment  by  toe  other  passage, 
would  not  that  person  have  reached  Pergami's  apartment  without 
passing  by  any  door  of  any  room  in  which  any  other  person  slept? 

Had  you  no  opportunity  of  observing  ttie  manners  and  appearance  of 
other  couriers  whom  you  met  iu  the  course  of  your  various  journeys 
witi)  her  royal  highness?        I  never  associated  with  any  of  them. 

Did  you  never  observe  them?        Not  particularly. 

In  a  former  answer,  you  stated  that  you  considered  the  manners 
of  Pcrgami  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  class  of  couriers?  Of 
servants. 

Do  you  recollect  the  nagfiesof  the  various  persons  whom  you  found  iu 
the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  upon  joining  her  at  Leghorn  ?  Not  one 
of  them,  except  Hieronimus,  the  old  servant. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  queen : — 

You  have  mentioned  two  ways  of  going  from  the  room  of  the  princess 
to  that  of  Pergami,  were  there  any  doors  to  the  intervening  rooms  in^ 
the  passage  to  which  you  at  first  referred  ?  There  wefe  two  from  the 
passage. 

Do  you  mean  the  public  passage  you  have  already  spoken  of?       Yes. 

Have  you  not  observed,  since  you  entered  her  royal  highnesses  service, 
that  her  royal  highness  was  peculiarly  fond  of  young  children  ?  Very 
much  sa 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw^  and  the  house 
adjourned 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  OCT.  9. 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  counsel  were  called  v\ 

TWELFTH    WXTKESS. 

tienry  Holland^  M.D.^  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

/)id  you  leave  England  as  physician  to  her  royal  highness  in  the  year 
r8I4?        I  did. 

Did  you  proceed  to  Naples  with  her  royal  highness?        1  did^ 

Did  you  remain  the  whole  period  of  her  royal  highnesss  stay  at 
Naples?        I  did. 

What  description  of  visitors  did  her  royal  highness  receive  at  Napier? 
With  a  verv  few  exceptions^  she  received  all  the  principal  nobility,  both 
English  and  Neapolitan. 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Naples  ?  To  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently to  Genoa. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde  with  her  royal  highness?        Lwas. 

What  description  of  visitors  did  her  royal  highness  receive  at  Genoa? 
All  the  English  that  were  at  Genoa. 

Did  you  ever,  during  the  period  you  were  with  her  royal  highness, 
observe  that  her  royal  highness  avoided  the  English?        1  did  not 

What  was  the  situation  of  the  bouse  occupied  by  her  royal  highness, 
at  Genoa,  as  to  its  publicity?  The  house  her  royal  highness  occupied 
at  Genoa  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  fron(i  the  town,  but  in  a  part  of 
the  suburb  very  thickly  inhabited. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pergami,  in  her  royal  high- 
nesses service  ?        I  did. 

Did  he  at  any  time  dine  with  her  royal  highness^  during  her  stay  at 
Genoa,  at  her  table?        He  did  not. 

During  the  period  that  vou  were  with  her  royal  highness  at  the 
places  you  have  mentionea,  what  was  her  royal  highnesses  conduct 
towards  Pergami?        Always  that  of  a  mistress  to  a  servant. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Pergami  towards  her  royal  highness?  I 
never  saw  it  otherwise  than  unpresumiug  anci  respectful. 

Was  there  any  understanding  as  to  the  period  during  wGich  you  were 
to  stay  with  her  royal  hishness,  previous  to  her  leaving  England  ?  It 
was  generally  understood  between  us,  that  I  was  f  o  remain  in  her  royal 
highuess's  service  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

At  what  place  did  you  quit  her  royal  highnesses  household?        At . 
Venice.  . 

Had  there  been  any  conversation  as  to  your  quitting  her  royal  high- 
nesses service,  before  your  arrival  at  Venice  ?        There  had  at  Milan. 

At  what  suggestion  was  it  that  you  went  on  to  Venice?  At  my  own 
suggestion. 

When  you  left  her  royal  highness  at  Venice,  did  you  then  Anally  quit 
her  service,  or  was  it  understood  you  were  to  return?  It  was  under- 
stood 1  was  to  return. 

Did  you  leave  any  of  tlie  articles  belonging  to  yon  in  her  royal  high-  . 
ness*s  house  with  an  intention  of  returning?        I  did. 
.   What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  her  royal  highness  at  Venice, 
and  coming  to  England?        At  Milan  her  royal  highness  bad  suggested 
to  me,  that,  if  I  desired  it,  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  six  weeks* 
absence   to  make  a  tour  in   Switzerland ;   in  consequence  of  this,  1 
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esprawd  my  own  iviali  at  thu  period,  that,  initead  of  foing  to  Switzer- 
land, her  royal  highncti  would  allow  me  a  abort  additional  nUaence, 
from  my  wish  to  go  to  England  on  account  of  private  affairs;  to  tliitlier 
iroyal  highnesa  assented,  and  then  it  became  merely  a  question,  whether 
I  should  go  forward  to  Vei^ice,  or  go  Immediate!^  from  Milan. 

You  have  mentioned  that  her  royal  highness  received  all  the  principal 

Bobility  at  Genoa  who  happened  to  be  there ;  do  you  recoUact  the  name 

>  of  any  of  the  English  nobility  who  visited  her  (here  ?      Lord  and  Lady 

Wilham  fientinck,  I^rd  Exmouth,  Lord  Mai  pas;  generally,  all  the 

superior  officers  who  were  attached  to  the  army  at  Genoa.' 

CKOSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Did  you  go  from  En^and  with  her  royal  highneas?        I  did. 

Bo  yon  remeniber,  when  you  were  at  Genoa,  Pergami  meeting  witli 
any  accident  t       I  do  not 

At  Naples?        1  do. 

Was  he  in  consequence  of  that  confined  to  his  bed  for  any  time  ? 
He  was,  during  three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  servant  who  attended  him  during  that 
lime?       Miyocchi. 

Did  not  Mnjocchi  during  that  time  sleep  in  a  small  cabinet  adjoin- 
ing the  room  occupied  by  Pergami  ?  1  am  not  aware  where  Majocchi 
skpt. 

Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  sofa  io  that  cabinet  ?        >  I  do  not. 

Are  }x>u  to  be  understood  by  that,  that  you  do  not  remember  one  way 
or  the  other  whetlier  there  was*  or  was  not  ?  I  do  not  recollect  one 
way  or  the  other. 

with  respect  to  the  situation  of  her  royal  highnesses  house  at  Genoa, 
you  state  that  it  was  in  the  suburbs,  but  that. the  suburtM  were  popa- 
lous ;  was  it  not  within  a  court,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden,  or  a  gar- 
den extending  through  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  building?  There 
was  a  small  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  terri^ce  garaen  with  a 
wood  behind  the  bouse. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  every  day  with  her  royal  highness 
at  Naples  and  at  Genoa  ?        At  Genoa  every  day,  at  Naples  not. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  masquerade  at  Naples,  or  the  maskol 
ball  at  Naples^  that  was  given  to  the  Neapolitan  king  ?  I  was  not 
there. 

Were  yon  ever  at  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  when  her 
royal  highness  was  there  ?        1  was. 

With  whom  did  her  royal  highness  go  there  ?  1  was  not  aware 
till  the  following  morning  that  her  royal  highness  had  been  tiiere. 

Did  you  remain  there  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
performance?  Only  about  an  hour  as  far  as  I  can  recollect;  ter- 
tainly  a  short  time. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  do  not  know  with  %vhom  her  royal 
highness  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening?        I  do  not 

You  have  stated  tluit,  aa  far  as  you  observed,  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  towards  Pergami  was  the  conduct  of  a  mistress  towards  aser* 
vant ;  have  you  upon  any  occaaion  ever  observed  any  impropriety  d. 
conduct  in  her  royal  highness  towards  Pergami ;  or  have  you  ever  stated 
tliat  you  had  mads  any  such  observation  ?  I  neven  did  observe  any 
impropriety.  *^ 

Are  you  acqoarated  with  a  minister  at  York  ?        I  am. 

Having  reminded  vou  of  that  circumstance,  will  you  allow  me  f 
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ask,  w1ieth«r  yoo  have  ever  stated  to  any  penoB,  that  yoa  diiappreved 
of  the  conduct  of  her  royal  higfanen  with  reapect  to  Pergami  t  I 
never  have. 

Have  you  ever  informed  any  person  whatever,  that  you  did  sot  tinmk 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  correoty  or  any  ttiiiig  whatever  to 
that  effects        I  have  not. 

You  are  asked  that,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  individual  mea* 
tioned,  Pergami,  but  whether  you  have  made  any  observation  to  any 
individual  whatever  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highnesi^ 
derogatory  to  that  conduct  ?  I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  negative,  that  I 
can  venture  to  swear  it 

Have  yoa  always  entertained  the  same  opinion,  since  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  her  royal  highness,  with  respect  to  her  con- 
duct? 1  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  describe,  to  my  own  recollection, 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion  I  may  have  had ;  but  this  I  am  satisfied  of, 
that  i  recollect  no  change  whatsoever  of  opinion. 

Did  you  ever  state,  or  did  you  ever  inform  aoy  individuaf  whatever, 
that  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  was  suqh  that  no  person  who  had 
a  regard  to  his  character  could  continue  in  her  service,  or  any  thing  to 
that  effect?        1  am  satisfied  1  have  not. 

Did  your  duty  lead  you  to  be  much  about  the  person  of  her  royal 
highness?        Very  little. 

You  were  engaged  then  in  >our  own  porsuita,  yoMr  own  studies  prin- 
cipally ?  Inasmuch  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  my  professional 
duties  to  her  royal  highness  and  lier  suite. 

At  Naples  particularly,  you  were  understood  to  state^  that  you  were 
much  engaged  yourself?  Not  more  at  Naples  than  elsewhere  during 
my  absence  from  England. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  you  did  not  very  frequently  dine  with 
her  royal  highness  at  Naples  ?  I  did  say  so^  or  rather  1  said,  that  I 
did  not  always  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Naples,  and  always  did  at 
Genoa. 

Was  not  the  principal  opportunity  which  you  had  €i  observing  her 
royal  highness,  that  which  was  afiforded  at  the  time  when  yuo  dined  ? 
It  was. 

Except  when  vou  were  required  professionally  to  attend  her  royal 
highness,  you  did  not  attend  her  either  in  the  f6renoon  or  in  the  evening, 
bat  merely  attended  for  the  purpose  of  dining?  Except  when  her 
royal  highness  saw  society  in  the  evening,  I  did  not 

During  those  occasion^  when  you  did  dine,  Pergami  acted  as  waiter 
at  the  table  ?        He  did,  both  at  Naples  and  at  Genoa; 

How  long  were  yotf  at  Milan  before  you  proceeded  to  Venice?  I 
believe  exactly  a  fortnight 

Do  vou  remember,  during  the  time  of  year  residence  at  Genoa,  any 
ndiTidoals  twionging  to  the  family  of  Pergami  joining  her  royal  highness? 
Ido. 

His  sister  Faostina  ?  I  was  not  aware  thatany  person  of  tliat  name 
entered  into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  there  a  little  child  that  came  of  the  name  of  VIctorine  ?  There 
WM  a  little  child  came,  whose  name  I  did  not  know. 

Was  there  a  female  came- with  that  child  ?  I  saw  an  elderly  person, 
whom  I  believed  to  be  the  mother  of  Pergami. 

.  Theonly  female  whom  you  recollect  as  having  come  with  that  child, 
nod  haiteg  entered  the  service  at  Genoa,  was  the  person  so  described  as 
the  mother  of  Pergami  ?       I  do  not  reooilect  any  other,  but  it  n  perfectly 
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Do  you  remember  a  peraon  of  the  name  of  Louii  Pergami  entering  the 
serrice  ?        I  do. 

In  what  capacity  did  he  enter  V        I  am  not  aware. 

Did  you  see  him  wait  as  a  servant  at  table  f        I  did. 

Did  he  wear  a  livery  ?        He  did. 

About  what  penod  of  your  residence  at  Genoa  was  it  tliat  Louis  Per- 
gami entered  into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?  '  1  do  not  re- 
collect 

.  Was  it  towards  the  beginning  or  towards  the  latter  end,  as  far  as  you 
recollect  ?        As  far  as  1  recollect,  towards  the  beginning. 

How  long  did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  continue  with  you  at  Milan  f 
Till  within  three  or  four  days  of  her  royal  liighness^s  departure  from 
Milan. 

After  she  left,  was  there  any  lady  in  the  service  except  Madame  Oldi  tf 
There  was  not. 

How  soon  after  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  left,  did  Madame  Oldi  enter f 
Am  far  as  I  recollect,  two  days  afterwards. 

You  did  not  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  royal  highness?  1 
did  not ;  I  have  occasionally  done  so,  but  rarely. 

The  question  refers  to  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Venice  ?  J  did 
not. 

When  Madame  Oldi  first  came  into  the  service  at  Milan,  were  you 
aware  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami  ?        I  was  not 

How  long  was  it  afterwards  befbre  you  knew  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Pergami  ?  1  did  not  know  it  while  in  attendance  upon  her  royal 
highness. 

What  period  of  time  elapsed  after  Madame  Oldi  came  into  the  service, 
before  you  ceased  to  be  in  attendance  upon  her  royal  highness  ?  About 
eight  days. 

When  you  arrived  at  Venice,  at  what  hotel  did  you  lodge  ?  At  the 
Gran  Brettagna. 

Did  her  royal  highness  continue  there  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
residence  at  Venice  ?        She  did  not 

How  long  did  she  remain  there  ?  I  rather  think,  in  the  hotel  itself, 
but  one  ni^ht 

Where  did  she  go  to  then  ?  To  a  house  immediately  adjoining  tlie 
hotel,  and,  I  believe,  belonging  to  it. 

Was  Mr.  William  Burrell  of  your  party  ?       He  was. 

Did  you  and  Mr.  William  Burrell  goto  the  house  with  her  royal  high- 
nt*ss,  or  did  you  remain  in  the  hotel  ?        We  remained  in  the  hotel. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  the  house  to  which  she  re-  ^ 
moved,  t>r  did  you  dine  in  the  hotel  ?        We  dined  in  the  house  to  which 
•lie  removed,  with  her  royal  highness? 

Do  yon  happen  to  recollect  whether  yoa  dined  with  her  every  day 
daring  your  residence  at  Venice  ?        I  believe  every  day. 

Did  her  royal  highness  quit  Venice  before  you  do,  or  did  you  go  ^rst  ? 
1  went  flrst 

Did  you  ever  afterwards  rejoin  her  royal  highness?        Never. 

Do  you  know  whether  Madame  Oldi  could  speak  French  ?  1  do 
not  know. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  French  ?  1  always  conversed  in  Italian 
with  her. 

KE-EXAMINBD    BY    MR.   WILDE. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  the  house  which  her  royal  bigbnc»  oe- 
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cupied  at  Genoa  was  in  a  garden ;  was  it  in  a  coospicuous  aituatioiiy  or 
a  private  situation  ?        In  a  conspicnoos  situation. 

Was  it  a  particularly  conspicuous  situation  ?  The  house  was  ntised 
upon  a  terrace. 

Was  it  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  visitors  from  Geno^.  I 
believe  it  was. . 

You  have  stated  when  you  returned  to  England ;  have  you  remained 
in  England  ever  since  t        No^  I  have  not 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  since  you  quitted  her  royal  high* 
ness's  service  ?  1  have  been  three  or  four  times  absent  from  England 
during  that  interval,  which  interval  is  nearly  six  years. 

Have  you  generally  resided  in  England  during  that  period  f  I  have ; 
my  absences  were  always  for  a  very  short  period. 

Have  you  been  pra^tisine  as  a  physician  in  England?  1  have 
during  the  last  five  years  in  London. 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  any  one  during  that  period  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  roval  highness?       Never. 
'  Has  any  person  asked  you  to  be  examined  during  that  period? 
Never. 

'examined  by  the  lord*5. 

Mjord  Enkim. — ^Referring  to  the  whole  time,  and  to  all  the  places  in 
which  you  have  stated  yon  were  attending  upon  her  royal  highness^  did 
you  ever  observe  any  indecent,  immodest,  or  improper  kiehaviour  in  her 
royal  highness  ?        I  did  not 

Earl  Qrcj/, — Have  you  at  any  time  observed,  on  the  part  of  her  royal 
highness,  any  conduct  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  character 
of  this  country  ?        I  believe  I  can  answer  decidedly  not. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  you  never  have  t>een  examined 
upon  this  subject,  previous  to  the  charge  being  brought  against  her 
majesty  before  parliament ;  w^  any  application  made  to  you  by/  any  ' 
person  for  information  respecting  her  majesty's  conduct  during  tl^  time 
you  were  in  her  service  ?        No  application  whatsoever. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Did  you  attend  Pergami  during  his  short  illoeta 
at  Naples?        I  did. 

How  did  you  go  into  his  room,  by  what  door  ?  I  went  in  by  the 
passage  which  communicated  at  right  angles  with  the  passage  in  which 
my  bed-room  was. 

Then  you  bad  no  occasion  to  pass  through  that  cabinet  which  you 
say  was  adjacent  to  the  room  of  Pergami  ?  Afi  iht  as  I  recollect  I 
passed  through  no  cabinet  in  going  from  Pergami's  room  to  mine. 

In  going  from  your  room  to  Pergami's,  you  entered  the  corner  of  the 
grand  corridor,  and  then  into  a  little  passage,  and  then  into  Pergami^s 
room  ?        I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  dreu  in  which  Pergami  waited  at  her  royal  high- 
ness*s  table  at  Naples  ?        I  do  not. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  recollect  any  fenuile  of  the  name  of 
Faustina  in  her  royal  highnesses  service  at  Genoa;  do  you  recollect  any 
female  who  resided  in  the  house  arriving  at  Genoa  about  the  time  of 
the  mother  of  Pergami  and  the  little  child  Victorine  ?  My  recolleo* 
tions.  are  extremely  indistinct  upon  the  aubject  and  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect  any  such  female,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there  mig^t 
have  been. 

Po  you  know  the  room  in  which  her  royal  highness  slept  at  Genoa? 
1  do  not. 
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Adjacent  to  the  room  in  which  you  slept^  was  there  noi  a  roon  in 
which.  Hieronimus  slept  at  Naples  ?       There  was. 

Next  to  that  room  was  there  not  a  roojn  in  which  WilHam  Austin 
slept?    '    Theiewas. 

Was  there  a  passage  out  of  that  great  corridor  before  you  went  into 
the  little  pasiiage  tiiat  led  you  to  Pergami*s  room,  was  there  an  entry  to 
the  dining-room?  The  onFy  entry  from  the  great  corridor  to  the 
dining-room , was  through  the  smal|  passage  in  which  the  door  of .  my 
room  was  placed,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Then  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  by  which  you  could  ge^  into  that 
great  corridor,  was  directly  opposite  to  the  door  of  your  room,  was  it 
not  ?  No ;  in  passing  from  the  dining-room  into  the  great  corridor 
the  door  of  my  bed -room  was  on  the  right  hand* 

Where  did  that  passage,  that  went  out  of  tlie  great  corridor  towards 
your  room  go  afterwards  ?        To  the  dining-room,  it  there  terminated* 

It  did  not  go  past  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  but  ended  there  ? 
It  went  into  the  dining-room. 

Lord  Grantham.^K  former  witness  has  stated,  that  upon  the  same 
floor  where  the  princess's  room  and  yours  and  Pergami*s  rooms  were, 
there  was  a  place  used  as  a  water-closet;  do  you  recollect  that'  place  f 
I  do  not 

A  Peer.— Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  and  Pcrnmi  together 
after  Pei^mi  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain  ?       1  never  did. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale, — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  cabinet  ad- 
joining to  Pergami's  room  ?  From  my  recollection,  opposite  to  the 
docH*  of  Pergami*s  room,  there  was  a  door  into  a  small  room,  which  may 
be  called,  a  cabiiiet  or  not 

Earl  of  Kingit(m.—T>o  vou,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  any  thins 
of  the  queen  for  the  last  six  years  ?  1  believe  tlie  time  since  I  quitted 
her  royal  highnesses  service  was  five  years  exactly  in  June  last 

Lord  Hoia.^To  whom  did  you  dedicate  the  book  of  travels  which 
you  have  published?       There  was  no  dedication.  ,    ^      ^    ^ 

Have  you  never  said  that  you  intended  to  have  dedicated  that  t>ook 
to  the  princess?  1-have  not  the  slightest  recollection  that  I  ever 
said  so.  .J       •       T 

Will  you  now  say,  on  your  oath,  that  you  neyer  said  so?  I  can 
only  say  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  I  never  have  said  sa 

Can  yon  say  positively  that  you  never  said  so?  I  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  such  dedication. 

When  the  Countess  of  OWi  joined  the  princess's  party,  vrai  she  in- 
troduced to  you?  She  was,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  by  her  royal  high- 
ness. .     •        »         ^ 

What  did  her  royal  highness  say  upon  that  occasion?  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  recollect ;  I  believe  nothing  more  than  announcing 
her  name,  and  that  the  Countess  of  Oldi  would  accompany  her  royal 
highness  to  Venicej  I  recollect  nothing  more  of  the  circumstance. 

Did  the  princess  speak  Italian?  She  spoke  it  but  imperfecUy 
during  my  stay  vrith  her  royal  highness. 

Did  she  state  how  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Countess  OWi  ? 
She  did  not.  t  j        ^         «    * 

Did  you  not  ask  who  the  Countess  Oldi  was?  I  do  not  recollect 
that  1  did,  it  might  be.      '  .      .^    « 

Earl  of  Bote*erry.— Do  you  recollect  the  princess  commg  into  Per- 
gami*s  bed-room  at  the  time  you  were  dressing  his  foot  dnnng  hia 
Ulness  ?       Certunly  she  "^Wl  not 
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Do  you  reoollcct  the  princew  coming  into  Pergami*i  bed^roomcAiriog 
any  part  of  that  illaen?        To  my  knowledge,  never. 

Lord  iS^rfcMis/f.— Did  yon  ever  attend  any  others  of  the  prtnceu** 
Miite  at  Naplea  during  youraUy  there,  besides  Pergami  ?        I  did. 

Who  were  they  ?  I  recollect  an  attendance  on  Hieronimus :  1  ha? e 
attended  her  chamberlains  during  their  stay  at  Naples. 

Was  tliere  not  a  garden  or  terrace  attached  to  the  house  at  Naples  f 
There  was  a  garden. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  in  that  garden  ? 
Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  in  the  garden  at 
Genoa  ?       Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princeas  riding  on  a  donkey  or  a  jack-asi  thereg 
with  Pergami  attending?  Never;  I  know  that  she  did  ride  in  the 
garden,  but  I  never  saw  her. 

£arl  of  lAoerpooL — When  the  Priuce«  of  Wales  introduced  tlie 
Countess  Oldi  to  you,  did  she  introduce  her  or  not  aa  Pergamrs  sister  ? 
She  did  nut 

What  length  of  time  was  there  from  the  time  that  she  introduced  tlie 
Countess  Oldi  to  you,  till  the  time  of  your  leaving  Venice  f  I  believe 
about  eight  days. 

Are  you  to  be  Understood,  that  at  the  time  you  left  her  royal  highness 
at  Venice^  ypu  did  not  know  the  Countess  Oldi  to  be  Pergami*s  sister? 
I  believe  I  did  not 

•>  Lord  Dynfoor.— In  what  language  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Madame  Oldi  converse  ?  As  Sur  as  I  can  recollect  the  circumstance, 
the  princ*ess  «poke  «ome  words  of  Italian ;  whether  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  spoke  French  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

You  have  stated,  that  during  your  stay  at  Genoa,  you  dined  almost 
erery  day  with  the  princess  ?        Almost  every  day. 

During  that  time,  did  Pergami  ever  sit  down  to  dinner?        Never. 

Did  you  dine  every  dav  with  the  princess  ?  I  believe  every  day ; 
I  may  peiliapa  t>e  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  was  absent  on  two  or  three 
short  excuraious  from  Genoa^  one  of  which  detained  me  two  days. 

Earl  of  Harrowhy. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  princess  and  the  Countess 
Oldi  converse  together  in  French  ?        I  do  not  recollect  It 

Did  you  ever  bear  the  Countess  Oldi  speak  French  at  all  ?  I  do 
not  reooUect ;  I  always  conversed  myself  with  her  in  Italian. 

Wiiat  kind  of  Italian  did  the  Countess  Oldi  speak?  It  appeared  to 
me  very  much  the  Italian  spoken  in  Lombardy. 

Is  tfaoit  the  Italian  spoken  by  persons  of  fashion  and  education  ?  I 
have  observed  it  to  be  spoken  by  persons  of  fashjon  and  education  when 
ooBversiog  with  each  other ;  but  almost  all  ^udi  persons  of  fashion  and 
edncatioii  are  capable  of  speaking  the  purer  Italian. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Couotesa  Oldi  speak  the  pure  Italian?  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  say,  on  recollection,  wliether  it  was  so  or  not 

Waa  conversation  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy  easy  intelligible  to  a 
person  who  knew  Italian  from  books  only  ?  I  can  only  say,  from 
*vcoHe<tion,  that  I  did  not  £nd  any  difficulty  in  conversing  with  ^le 
Countess  Oldi ;  my  recollection  will  not  darry  me  beyond  that 

Waa  that  language  easily  intelligible  to  a  person  who  had  a  very  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  Italian  ?  To  that  question  I  find  it  difficult 
to  give  an  answer  \  I  may  remark  that  1  had  very  iew  opportunities  of 
ooorersing  with  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Lord  iltfcAiofui.— Did  the  language  of  Coimtess  Oldi  ditfer  more  from 
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pare  lUlian  than  the  Eofflish  langaage  apoken  by  some  Scotch  peraont 
of  education  aud  ikinily  differ  from  pare  English  ?  I  find  it  impoa- 
sible,  froiu  the  small  recollection  1  have,  to  anawer  that  queation. 

Lord  Chancellor, — Did  Pergami  ever  dine  at  her  royal  hfghneaa'i  table 
when  yoa  dined  there?        Never, 

Lord  Ctdthorpe, — Do  you  recollect  her  royal  highneaa  ev^r,  upon  any 
occasion,  having  expreaiedheraelf  diasatiafied  with  the  aituatioD  of  her 
house  at  Geooa  ?  I  do  not  remeoiber  her  royal  highne«a  having  made 
such  expression;  but  I  do  recollect  her  royal  highneaa  atone  time  goipff 
to  see  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa*  which  1  uodecatood 
for  the  moment  she  thought  of  takins     She  did  not  take  it.  ; 

Did  you  hear  any  reason  assigned  by  her  royal  highness  for  wishing 
to  change  her  residence  I  1  recollect  that  a  reason  Waa  assigned,  but 
whether  by  her  royal  highneaa  I  do  not  recollect ;  that  *she  wished  to 
have  a  situation  where  there  waa  greater  tranquillity ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  that  reason  came  from  her  royal  highness  heraelf. 

Was  then  the  aituaCion  In  which  the  house  that  ahe  occupied  at  Genoa 
stood  peculiarly  aubject  to  interruption  of  any  kindt  that  might  have 
rendered  it  annoying?        I  am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  dvring  the  whole  time  in  which 
you  were  in  her  royal  highnesses  seniee  Pergami  ocenpied  the  situation 
of  a  luenial  servant  ?        He  did. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  her  royal 
highness  conducting  herself  towards  Pergami  in  a  manner  that  you  could 
consider  at  all  iooonatstent  with  the  relation  in  which  a  Princesa  of 
Wales  ought  to  stand  towards  a  menial  aervant?  1  must  remark,  in 
answer  to  that  question,  that  her  royal  htgbnesB*s  demeanour  towarda  all 
her  servants  was  extremely  familiar.  1  should  say  at  once,  that  1  never 
observed  any  difference  between  her  manners  to  Pergami  aud  her  man- 
ners to  any  other  of  her  servants ;  1  may  be  perhapa  allowed  to  add  to 
that,  to  her  principal  servants. 

Then  you  are  correctiv  understood  aa  intimating  that  the  degree  of 
affability  that  her  royal  highness  shewed  towards  Pergami^  was  fully  to 
be  accounted  for  by  that  kindneas  and  condescension  which  she  gene- 
rally shewed  to  all  her  upper  servants  ?  I  have  never  observed  myself 
any  difference  in  the  degree  of  kindneaa  or  faouliarity  to  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  principal  servants 

At  what  period  did  you  join  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?  When 
her  royal  bighneas  left  England,  in  August  1814. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  her  service?  Exactly  ten  months, 
from  Auguat,  1814,  to  June,  1815;  my  aervke  and  my  salary  from  her 
royal  highness  did  not  cease  in  Juue,  1815. 

uid  you  consider  Pergami  a»  an  upper  servant  in  her  royal  hi£^ess*s 
suite  ?        As  an  upper  servant. 

Lord  Ckaneellor* — Did  any  of  those  principal  servants,  whom  you 
have  recently  mentioned,  dine  at  the  qneen*a  table?        None. 

The  following  questions  were  put^  at  the  request  of  the 
Attoraey-Greoeml  of  the  queen: — 

Has  your  salary  ceased  rince  the  iitae  referred  to  ?        It  has. 

When  ?  Fifteen  months  exactly  from  the  time  I  entered  into  her 
royal  liigfhness's  service. 

Had  yon  any  pensiott  after  retiring  ftt>m  her  royal  highness*s  service  ? 
Vont  whatever. 
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Charks  Milk,  Esquire,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-Geaeral 
of  the  queen. 

You  generally  reside  at  Rome  ?        I  dc^. 

JM  you  reside  there  in  the  auminer  of  1817  9        I  did. 

Have  you  had  the  honour  of  leeing  the  Priuceas  of  Wales  there  9 
1  called  upon  her  royal  highness  the  day  after  her  arrivaL 

Do  you  know  how  long  she  remained  at  Rome9  I  Remained  there 
myself  but  twelve  days,  therefore  1  cannot  tell  bow  long  she  remained  at 
that  period. 

You  left  it  hiefore  her  royal  highness  9        I  did. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  her  royal  highnesses  acquaintance  before  that 
period  9        I  had. 

During  the  twelve  days  you  have  spoken  o(  were  you  repeatedly  ai 
her  roval  highnesses  house  or  hotel  9        ]  dined  at  the  Gran  dEuropa 
most  days  while  her  royal  highness  remained  there. 
.  With  her  royal  highness  9        Yes,  with  her  royal  highness. 

Can  you  inform  the  house,  whether  at  that  time  she  was  visited  by 
persons  of  high  rank  9        She  was. 

Will  you  mention  some  of  their  names  9  The  persona  that  I  saw 
at  her  royal  highness's  table  were  but  few,  the  Baroness  Ancajanui,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  government  to  attend  her  royal  highness. 

Was  any  othe^lady  of  rank  appointed  by  the  government  to  attend 
her  royal  highudi^        The  Duchess  Zagarolla. 

Was  she  attended  by  a  guard  fiX  honour  also  9  She  was,  and  had 
all  other  marks  of  ,distinctit>n  prepared  for  her,  such  as  a  box  to  see  the 
ceremony  of  the  Corpus  Donuni,  tlie  same  as  other  royal  personages  who 
were  then  resident  at  Rome. 

You  have  mentioned  the  two  ladies  appointed  to  attend  upon  her 
royal  highness^  as  having  dined  with  her ;  do  you  recollect  whetlier  other 
persons  of  rank,  of  either  sex,  dined  with  her  also  9  1  remember 
j[>>rd  Kilworth  to  have  dined  with  her;  the  Abb^  Taylor  was  her 
constant  guest. 

Did  any  of  their  eminences  dine  there  9        1  never  saw  them. 

At  other  times  besides  dinner  did  persons  of  rank  pay  their  respects  to 
•her  royal  highness,  and  attend  her  parties?  Her  parties  had  not 
commenced  while  she  remained  at  the  Gran  d'Europa,  but  persons  of 
rank  came  to  pay  their  evening  visits. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  her  royal  highness's  chamberlain  9  He 
was.  / 

Did .  he  in  that  character  dine  at  her  royal  highness*s  table  9  He 
did. 

Have  you  often  seen  her  royal  highness  and  her  chamberlain  Pergami 
in  company  together.    Frequently. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  smallest  impropriety  of  conduct  between  those 
two  individuals  9        Never. 

Does  that  answer  apply  to  the  period  of  her  royal  highness  being  at 
Rome  when  you  were  there,  and  to  other  times  also  at  which  you  may 
have  seen  heir  9    Perfectly. 

Did  you  pay  your  respects  to. her  royal  highness  atPesaro  in  the 
year  18199  On  my  return  from  Venice,  I  called  at  her  royal  high- 
ness's villa  at  Pesaro. 

»  How  long  did  you  remain  there  9        I  remained  there  two  days ;  her 
royal  highness  was  out  airing  when  I  called,  but,  on  her  return,  she  seat 
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ner  carriage,  witb  one  of  her  equ«rries,aad  M^iMu  AsbUd,  to  desire 
'  that  I  would  come  to  her  houae  that  eveiiiog. 

And  you  went  ?        1  did. 

How  long  did  you  remain  on  that  visiit?  I  arrived  at  her  house 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  perhaps;  I  remained  there  the  evening, 
supped,  and  returned  to  (he  inn. 

Did  you  pay  your  respects  to  her  royal  highness  on  the  followiug 
day?  Her  royal  highneas  sent  her  carriage  and  her  equerry  to  sliew 
me  whatever  was  worth  seeing  in  the  town  of  Pesaro. 

Did  you  afterwards  wait  upon  her  royal  highness  at  her  villa  ?  I 
returned  there  to  dinner. 

Did  yon  spend  tne  evening  in  company  with  her  royal  highness  ? 
After  having  walked  with  her  royal  highness  about  the  grounds,  I 
remained  about  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded  on  my  journey,  as  I 
wbhed  to  go.  as  far  as  the  fair  of  Siaigaglia,  it  being  the  last  d^y  of 
the  fair. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  paying  your  respects  to  her  majesty  after  she 
became  the  Queen  of  England  ?  I  was  at  Rome  when  her  majesty 
arrived  there. 

When  was  rhat?        In  18^0. 

State  the  month,  and,  if  possible,  the  day  of  the  month  ?  I  hardly 
know  the  month,  it  might  be  February ;  her  majesty  had  received  an 
account  of  the  king's  death. 

Had  she  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of  Queeu  of  England  ?  ^he 
had. 

Had  she  two  ladies  of  honour  then  appointed  to  attend  her?  She 
had  not.  ^ 

Was  any  guard  of  honour  in  attendance  at  her  hotel?  There 
was  none.  »     *  . 

Nevertheless,  did  persons  of  rank»  both  of  Rome  and  England,  do 
themselves  the  honour  to  pay  their  respectH  to  her  majesty  ?        Several,  s 

Have  the  goodness  to  name  them  ?  The  Countess  — ; — ;  I  speak 
of  those  who  wrote  their  jiames  in  her  majesty's  book. 

Did  you  ate  them  do  so  ?        I  saw  the  book.  -    ^ 

What  persons  of  rank  did  you  see  attending  at  her  majesty's  hotel; 
or  paying  their  res|)ects  there  ?  1  saw  none,;  I  only  heard  of  it,  and 
saw  it  in  the  book. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  understood  that  the  funeral  of  his  late 
majesty  had  then  taken  place  ?        I  think  it  had. 

Was  Perg ami  chamberlain  to  her  majesty  in  the  year  1819,  and  in  the 
year  1830  also?         He  was.  ' 

Was  there  any  diiference  in  the  general  appearance  of  her  maje8ty*s 
household  between  those  three  periods  ?        None. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  those  two  parties  towards 
each  other^  iu  the  slightest  degree,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
English  empire,  or  likely  to  wound  the  moral  feelings  of  this  country  ? 
Never. 

Independently  of  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  and  of  her  majesty 
towards  Pergarai,  did  you  in  other  respects  ever  perceive  that  her 
majesty  conducted  hecself,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  in  any  ^ay  to 
which  a  just  exception  coitid  be  taken  ?        1  never  did. 

At  all  the  times  at  which  you  have  seen  lier  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  together,  did  he  treat  her  with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  her 
exsUed  rank  ?*  I  never  saw  him  behave  otherwise  than  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

There  was  no  degradhig  familiarity  ?        None  whatever, 
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Did  Pergami  dine  at  the  table  every  time  you  dined  with  her  royaf 
hiehness  at  Rome?        He  did. 

Where  did  he-  sit  usually  ?  He  had  no  particular  place  that  1  can 
>    rollect ;  1  have  seen  him  at  various  parts  of  the  table. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  besides  seeing  Pergami  at  table 

Ji  her  royal  highness,  you  have  seen  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 

other  places  in  Home?  I  saw  fliem  attending  the  Corpus  Domini 
together;  I  saw  Pergami  in  attendance  upon  her  royal  highness  when 
they  were  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Corpus  Domini. 

In  what  manner  was  he  in  attendance  at  that  ceremony?  As 
chamberlain. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness?  In  a  box  prepared  for  her  by 
the  soveromeut. 

Where  was  Pergami  ?        Behind  her  royal  highness. 

Standing  or  sitting?        V/hen  1  saw  him,  he  was  standing. 

Were  there  any  other  of  her  suite  with  her  at  the  time?        Several. 

How  m'any  times  did  you  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Rome? 
Upon  the  first  occasion  1  dined  with  her  three  or  four  times,  certainly. 

Three  or  four  times?        Three  or  four  times. 

As  many  as  three  or  four  times?        Quite  as  many. 

You  state,  that  besides  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  enume- 
rated, other  persons  of  distinction  called  upon  her  royal  highness  at  that 
time  at  Home,  in  the  year  1817 ;  can  you  enumerate  the  names  of  any 
of  those  other  persons?  The  ladies  that  were  in  attendance  upon  her 
were  generally  there,  and  many  others  of  the  Roman  nobility,  ^*ertaik'1y, 
and  the  cardinals  ;  I  met  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  going  up  stairs  as  1 
came  down  one  day. 

If  there  were  many  other  persons,  probably  you  can  iiave  no  dif- 
ficulty in  enumerating  some  of  their  names  ?  I  usually  dined  with  her 
royal  highness,  and  after  dinner  I  quitted  her ;  the  persons  usually  came 
in  the  evening. 

Were  you  Uiere  in  the  evening  ?  Once  or  twice  j  her  royal  high- 
ness was  lodged  al  tlie  inn  ut  this  time;  she  had  no  established  house 
at  Rome. 

When  you  say,  that  other  persons  of  distinction  visited  her  royal 
highness  in  the  evening,  are  you  speaking  that  from  what  you  have 
Iieard,  or  from  yoiu*  own  personal  knowledge  ?  From  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  the  evening  that  1  passed  there. 

Then  the  evening  or  evenings  you  were  there,  can  you  enumerate  the 
names  of  any  of  those  persons  of  distinction,  besides  those  you  have  al- 
ready mentioned  ?  The  evening  I  was  there,  I  do  not  remember  other 
names  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  the  year  1819  you  visited  her  royal  highness 
at  Pcsaro,  that  when  you  called  she  was  not  at  home,  but  that  one  of  her 
equerries  and  Wm.  Austin  afterwards  called  upon  you ;  who  was  that 
equeiry  ?        The  Chevalier  Vassal!. 

Did  Pergami  sup  at  Pesaro  with  her  royal  highness  and  yourself? 
He  did. 

Did  he  dine  with  you  the  following  day  ?        He  did. 

What  other  persons  dined  at  Pesaro  on  that  occasion  ?  iThere  were 
tto  persons  but  those  of  her  royal  bighness*s  establishment 

Can  you  mention  the  names  of  ttie  persons  of  her  royal  highnesses 
establishment,  who  dined  with  you  at  Pesaro?  Vassali,  Pergami,  the 
Countess  Oldi,  W.  Austin ;  the  names  of  two  other  persoiti  who  were  at 
the  tabic  I  was  unacquainted  with. 
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Waa  Louis  Pergann  one  of  thoiie  persons?  I  cannot  say  that  he 
was,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  acquainted  with  his  person. 

Of  course,  whether  he  was  doe  of  those  two  whom  you  dined  with, 
you  cannot  say  one  way  or  the  other?        1  cannot. 

Are  ihose  occasions  that  you  have  mentioned,  the  opportunities  you 
had  of  seeing  her  royal  highness,  at  Rome,  and  Pesaro  ?        They  were. 

And  the  only  occasions?        The  only  occasions. 

RE-EXAiMlNBD    BY    THE    SOLICITOR-GENERAL    OF    THE 
QUEEN. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  her  royal  highness  be- 
fore she  left  England  ?        I  had. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

A  Peer. — Did  yon  feel  any  objection  to  sitting  down  to  table  witli 
I'ergami  ?        1  canuot  say  that  1  did. 

A  Peer. — You  are  understood  to  have  said  you  usualfy  reside  at  Rome  ? 
I  have  said  so.  * 

When  did  you  come  last  from  Rome  ?  1  left  Rome  iii*thc  mouth  of 
April  last 

Did  you  then  leave  Rome,  in  consequence  of  receiviiig  auy  intimatiou 
from  hence  that  there  was  to  be,  or  likely  to  be,  a  proceeding  against 
the  queen  ?      .  Not  at  all ;  I  came  on  my  private  affairs. 

Earl  of  Uverpool. — In  the  year  1817»  when  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  di^  you  see  any  English  lady  in  her 
society?  At  the  period  of  the  year  that  her  royal  highness  came  to 
Rome,  there  were  but  few  Knglish.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  secu 
any  English  lady. 

^arl  of  Mansfield.  —Do  you  know  whether  any  application  was  made 
for  a  passport,  to  the  government  of  Rome,  by  Iter  majesty  the  Queen 
of  England  ?  I  know  that  an  application  was  made  to  the  British 
consul  for  a  passport 

Viscount  Jpalmoutk. — When  you  dined  or  hupped  in  company  with 
the  Countess  Old],  were  you  introduced  to  her?  I  was  introduced  to 
her  the  first  time  I  saw  her. 

Did  you  mi  ike  any  observation  upon  the  manners  of  the  Countess 
Oldi  ? '       Her  manners  were  unobtrusive  and  natural,  i  should  say. 

Did  you  consider  that  they  were  the  manners  of  an  Italian  lady?  I 
did  not  consider  them  otherwise  at  alt. 

Vou  considered  that  tlie  Italian  she  spoke  was  good,  was  pure  Italian  ? 
She  spoke  with  the  accent  of  Lombardy,  as  all  pcisous  from  that  country 
do,  that  I  had  ever  conversed  with. 

You  did  not  consider  that  the  accent  of  Lombardy  was  indicative  of 
any  vulgarity  ?         1  did  not. 

Lord  FAliiihorough. — ^Was  the  language  of  the  Countess  Oldi  gran>- 
roatically  correct?  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question;  I  do  not 
consider  myself  as  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Italian  language  to  Hiisvver 
that  question  certainly. 

Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  language  spoken  by  the  Countess 
Oldi  was  generally  correct;  did  you  ever  observe  auy  decided  errors? 
1  never  did. 

Is  tliere  not  a  difference  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in  the 
accent  of  Lombardy,  from  other  Italian?  i  am  not  able  correctly  to 
answer  that  question;.  1  have  not  lived  sufficiently  in  the  Milanese  to 
ajiswer  that  question. 

2   A   2 
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.Ou  wliat  occasion  were  you  firet  introdaced  to  the  C«aiite§8  Oldi  ? 
Ill  lh]7»  when  her  royal  higiinefli  arrived  at  Rome. 

E€url  Oretf. — How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?        1  arrived  in 
May  last. 

,  Since  your  arrival  in  England,  and  previous  to  the  charge  being 
brougiit  in  parliament  against  the  qneen»  was  any  application  made  to 
you  for  such  information  as  you  might  have  respecting  ber  conduct  when 
you  had  seen  her  in  It^ily  ?        Never. 


FOURTEENTH    WITNESS. 

Joseph  Teuille  examined  by  Mr.  WilliamSy  through  the  In- 
terpretation of  Mr.  Pinurio. 

Were  you  formerly  colonel  upon  the  staff  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  ? 
Yes. 

And  afterwards  upon  the  staff  of  France?        Yes. 

Are  you  a  chevalier  of  the  orders  of  the  iron  crown  and  the  legion  of 
honour?       ^es. 

Had  you  a  brother  who  was  a  gerieral  of  division  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  Pergami  ?        Yes. 

Where  did  yod  first  know  him?  I  knew  him  filling  the  functions 
of  quarter-master  (mareschal  de  logis)  in  the  first  Italian  regiment  of 
hussars. 

In  what  year  was  that?  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1800  and 
the  beginning  of  1801 ;  it  was  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  the  French 
republic 

Was  that  brother,  of  whom  you  spoke  just  now,  the  general  that  com- 
manded Pergami  at  that  time  ?  My  brother,  the  genera]  of  brigade, 
<  commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of  two  regimenti^  the  first 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  a  regiment  of  chasseurs. 

Were  you  aid-de-camp  to  your  brother?  I  was  aid-de-camp  to  my 
brotlter,  General  Teuill^. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Pergami  at  that  time?  The  conduct  of 
an  inferior  officer,  non-commissioned  ofilcer,  who  has  never  done  any 
thing;  to  reproach  himself  with ;  in  short,  the  conduct  of  a  good  soldier. 

Was  General  Galiiuiberti  acquainted  with  Pergauii  at  that  time? 
Yes,  he  was. 

Did  they  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country  ?  They  are  of 
the  same  country. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  at  either  of  the  parties,  either  dinner  or 
evening  parties,  of  the  general  ?        No. 

Did  you  continue  acquainted  with  Pergami  at  that  time^  or  was  there 
some  interval  before  you  saw  him  again?  A  great  deal   of  time 

intervened. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  at  the  evening  parties  of  the  general  ? 
No,  I  did  not  see  him  -,  but  I  know  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mon- 
sieur Gallimbertu 

As  there  was  some  interval,  where  did  you  see  Pergami  next ;  in  what 
country,  and  at  what  time^?        On  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

In  what  year  or  yean?  It  was  either  in  the  year  1808  or  l809;  it 
was  at  the  time  when  Marshal  St.  Cyr  commanded  the  division  of  the 
French  army  which  proceeded  to  Spain,  but  I  cannot  exactly  sav  the: 
time,  but  it  was  about  that  time.  * 

In  whose  service  was  he  at  that  time  ?  He  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  Gen  Pino,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the  Italian  army. 
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Do  you  know  in  what  manner  lie  was  traated  by  Gen.  Pino  ?  With 
a  great  deal  of  confidence,  beoauM  he  waa  the  peraon  who  hod  Gen. 
Pino*fl  whole  confidence. 

Did  you  fiiit  Gen.  Pmo  youraelf V  I  viaited  Ge»,  Pino  when  the 
business  of  the  aervioe  required  it. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  on  those  oocaaions?  •  1  have  seen  him  some- 
times, not  always. 

Do  you  know,  of  yonr  own  knowledge,  whether  he  occasionaily  dined 
with  Geti.  Pino  at  the  generars  parties  ?        I  cannot  affirm  that 

in  %vhat  estimation  was  he  held  at  that  time  by  Gen.  Pino  and  the 
•flicers;   how  was  he  received  and  treated  by  them?  With  the 

greatest  confidence ;  as  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  whole  confidence  of  a 
person  in  the  situation  of  Gen.  Pino. 

In  what  esteem  was  he  held  by  the  officers  ?  He  was  rery  well 
liked  and  esteemed  as  sn  honest  nan  (C4mme  un  hoiknke  kommej^ 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  PARfCe.      ' 

Did  you  know  Pergami  when  he  was  in  a  prison  at  Lodi  ?  1  never 
heard  any  thing  of  it 

You  say  that  he  was  in  the  household  of  Gen.  Pino,  wa^he  not  si  ser« 
vant  in  Gen.  Pino's  family?        He  was  a  confidential  courier  (purticu* 
Uer)  of  Gen.  Piuo,   and  intrusted  with  aU  his  afi«ir%    with  air  the, 
affairs  of  his  house. 

(To  the  Interpreier.J-^U  *  confidentiar  the  proper  translation  of  the 
word  * particiiUer  f  It  has  different  meanings;  it  mfty  mean  confi- 
dential, or  his  private  courier. 

(To  the  Witness*) — What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  <  particulier  ;*  a 
private  courier,  or  in  what  other  sense  do  you  use  that  word  ?  He 
was  a  courier  particularly  attached  to  Gen.  Pino,  as  a  person  of  trust 
or  confidence.  ^ 

You  did  not  see  any  thing'of  Pergami  between  tlie  year  1808  or  1809* 
when  you  saw  him  in  the  service  of  Gen.  Pino  ?        No. 

At  what  period  in  the  year  1808  or  1809^  was  it  you  saw  him  in  the 
serrice  of  {yen.  Pino  ?  i  hare  already  stated  that  I  do  not  particularly 
recollect  the  year;  it  was  when  Gen.  rino's  division  was  marching  to- 
wards Barcelona. 

Can  you  say  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  was  f  It  was  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  winter. 

You  cannot  say  whether  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1808  or  1809?  I  cannot  precisely  state  the  period;  I  know  it  was 
the  beginning  of  winter. 

How  long  had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  Gen.  Pino*8  ser- 
vice ?  As  a  division  does  not  always  remain  togetlier,  a  brigade  was 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  division  ;  that  being  the  ca&e,  I  cannot 
asy  exactly  how  long  he  remained  where  I  was. 

Was  the  army  in  march  at  the  time  you  knew  him?  We  were 
not  actually  in  march,  but  we  were  about  to  move  in  order  to  pass  the 
rirer  Fluvia. 

Did  you  see  whether  Pergami  was  in  a  courier's  dress  or  not  ?  AU 
ways  in  plain  clothes. 

Have  you  been  in  England  before  yon  were  here  this  time  ?     Never. 

When  did  you  come  to  London?  I  first  came  to  Loudon  nearly 
six  weeks  ago^  or  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 

Have  you  remained  in  England  ever  since  you  came  t  The  first 
time  I  remained  in  England  20,  days.  - 

Where  did  you  go  afterwards  ?        To  Paris^  where  I  am  established. 
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Did  you  remain  at  Parii*  or  did  you  go  any  where  else?  I  never 
Boved  from  Pari8»  for  we  cannot  quit  that  place  without  leave  from  the 
general  of  division  and  the  minister  of  war. 

Were  you  at  Beauvaia  when  you  went  to  Parts  ?  In  going  to  Pans 
I  was  with  a  messenger ;  the  road  to  Paris  is  through  Beauvais»  but  it 
so  happens  that  tftiat  town  is  pasaed  at  night,  because  it  is  with  a  mes- 
seueer  who  never  stops. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  passed  through  Beauvais  in  the 
night-time  ?  Yes,  because  the  courier  regularly  passes  through  Beau- 
vais in  the  night,  and  I  left  Calais  with  the  courier,  who  goes  on  regularly 
without  stopping. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rossi  ?  I  have  known  se- 
veral persons  of  the  name  of  Rossi. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rossi  who  comes  from  Lugano  ? 
1  know  a  family  of  the  name  of  Rossi  who  are  of  Lugano. 

Did  you  see  that  person  either  at  Beauvais  or  at  Paris  ?  1  saw  him 
once  at  Paris. 

Was  that  when  you  were  at  Paris  the  last  time }  No^  it  was  pre- 
viously to  my  coming  to  England  the  first  time. 

How  long  ago  is  that  ?  It  was  previously  to  my  comii  g,  it  may  be 
between  two  and  a  half  and  three  months  ago. 

Had  Rossi  any  persons  with  him  that  were  coming  from  Lu*^ano  ?  I 
do  not  know. 

Had  he  any  persons  with  him  at  the  time  you  saw  bipi  ?  He  was 
alone,  there  was  nobody  with  him. 

Had  you  heard  of  the  tumult  that  had  occurred  at  Dover  at  that 
time?        1  read  the  account  of  it  in  the  French  papers. 

Did  you  communicate  that  to  Rossi  ?  No,  there  was  nothing  men* 
tioned  of  that. 

•     At  no  time  at  Paris  ?        1  never  spoke  of  it  to  him,  because  I  saw  him 
but  once,  and  that  was  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  mont. 

That  was  the  only  time  you  saw  him  ?  It  was  the  only  time ;  and 
f  only  remained  with  htm,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Who  applied  to  you  to  come  here  ?      The  queen,  by  a  letter  of  Ijefs. 

EXAMINED   BY  THE  LORDS. 

Earl  CathearL — At  the  time  the  first  hussars  were  in  the  brigade- 
commanded  by  your  brother,  what  was  the  rank  next  above  that  of  a 
private  hussar?  The  first  or  lowest  degree  is  the  common  hussar, 
then  comes  brigadier  or  corporal,  then  mareschal  de  logis,  that  is  not  the 
same  tiling  as  a  quarter-master. 

Do  yon  mean  that  mareschal  de  logis  is  that  wlii<'.h  is  most  equivalent 
to  what  a  seijcant  is  in  the  foot?  It  corresponds  with  the. rank  of 
Serjeant  in  the  infantry. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  you  saw  Pergami  confidentially 
employed  as  a  courier  by  Gen.  Pino  ? 

The  fallowing  questioD  and  answer  were  read  over  to  the 
witness. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  particulier;*  a  private  courier,  or 
in  what  other  tense  do  you  use  that  word  ?  He  was  a  courier  particu- 
larly attached  to  Gen.  Pino,  as  a  person  of  trust  or  confidence.'* 

Did  you  not  understand  Pergami  at  that  time  to  be  Gen.  Pino's  own 
servant?  There  is  some  difiereoce;  a  particular  courier,  attached  to 
a  person  of  rank,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  servant,  as  a  domestic,  in 
Italy. 
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From  t^'hom  did  you  undi^rstind  that  he  received  his  salary  ?  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  the  household  of  Oen.  Pino; 
I  was  a  superior  officer  thore»  Isnd  could  not  meddle  with  Gen.  Pino's 
private  afTairs. 

You  did  not  understand  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  public,  or  of 
any  department  of  public  tervice  ?  1  have  twice  stated  that  Pergaani 
was  attached  as  courier  particulier  to  Gen.  Pino  ;^  further  1  cannot  telU 
because  I  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  Gen.  Pino  -,  being  a  superior 
officer,  1  did  not  trouble  myself  with  his  private  affairs. 


FIFTEENTH    WITNESS. 

Carlo  Forti  examined  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Queen,  through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 
Spinetto. 

Were  yon  a  courier  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ?        I  was. 

When  did  you  enter  it  ?        On  her  departure  from  Milan. 

Do  yon  recollect  whether  that  was  in  the  year  1817  ?        Yes. 

In  whoite  service  were  you  immediately  before  ?  Before  I  entered 
the  service  oi  her  royal  highness,  1  was  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy. 

What  were  you  in  the  viceroy's  service?        As  chief  cabinet  courier. 

You  have  said,  that  you  entered  the  princess's  service  at  the  time  that 
she  was  going  away  from  Milan,  where  was  she  then  going?  She  wav 
going  to  Rome. 

Did  you  apply  to  be  taken  into  her  service?        1  did. 

From  what  motive  did  you  make  that  application  ?  Because  at  that 
moment  1  was  out  of  service. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  princess  was  going  to  Rome,  have  you 
ourself  any  relations  there  ?        Brothers. 

Any  other  near  relations?        The  Duchess  of  Torlonia. 

The. wife  oi  the  banker  there  ?        Y'es. 

What  relation  is  the  duchess  to  you  ?        She  is  my  aunt. 

On  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome,  in  what  carriage  did  the  princess 
travel  ?        In  a  small  English  landaulet. 

How  many  other  carriages  had  her  royal  highness  with  her  upon  that 
occasion  ?        Two  more.  -  -  *      ' 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  those  two  ?  One  was  a  bastardella,  and 
another  was  a  caratella,  or  calash. 

What  sort  of  a  carnage  IS  a  bastardella?  It  is  a  covered  carriage, 
with  four  seats  inside. 

Was  the  landaulet  of  which  you  have  spoken  an  English  carnage? 
It  was. 

Was  ft  a  different  looking  carriage  from  the  bastardella?     Certainly. 

Was  that  a  carriage  of  a  perfectly  different  appearance  ?    Quite  so. 

Was  it  also  peifectly  different  in  appearance  from  the  caratella? 
Certainly. 

Had  her  royal  highness  any  other  carriages  than  tliose  three  with  her 
upon  her  journey  ?  No. 

Upon  that  journey,  in  which  of  the  three  did  her  royal  highness  ber- 
self  travel  ?        In  the  landaulet. 

Had  the  landaulet  glasses,  as  is  usual  with  such  carriages?        It  had. 

Had  it  Venetian  blinds  ?        It  had. 

Had  it  any  curtains  ?        It  had. 

What  sort  of  curtains?        Silk. 
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Do  you  mtm  silk  curUiiM  whidi  drew  aaickb  or  wbkb  drew  up  and 
down  with  a  spriog?  The  curUin  was^puUed  dowu  by  the  uieaDsof 
two  0triii§piv  which  kept  it  coofioed*  and  was  lifted  up  by  a  spriug. 

Do  you  reineiiil>er  her  royal  highness  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Siiii* 
gagba?       I  do. 

Kd  her  royai  faisboeas  travel  by  night  or  by  day  ?        By  night. 
>  Do  you  know  where  they  slept' on  the  first  night  on  the  road  ?        Ou 
the  road* 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  rest  the  first  day  on  the  rbao  ?  At 
Otricoli,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  rest  the  second  day?  At  ten  in  the 
morning,  at  Nocera. 

About  what  time  did  he  arrive  at  Siuigaglia?  On  tlie  following 
day,  at  11  o*c]ock. 

bo  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sacchi,  or  Sacciiini,  who  ia  iu 
her  royal  highnesses  service  ?        I  know  Sacchini. 

Did  he  accompany  her  royal  highness  on  the  journey  you  have  just 
been  speaking  of?        He  did. 

How  did  he  travel  upon  that  journey  ?  From  Milan  to  Aucoua  on* 
horseback,  and  from  Aucona  to  Loretto ;  and  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  lie 
set  out  a  day  before  her  royal  highness  in  the  caratella  in  the  evening, 
and  there  I  mounted  myself  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  her  royal 
highness  as  far  as  Rome. . 

Did  you  mount  on  horseback  at  Ancona  or  Loretto  ?        At  Loretto; 

From  Rome,  when  her  royal  highness  went  to  Siuigaglia,  how  did 
Sacchi  travel,  and  how  did  you  travel  ?  He  travelled  in  the  carateTla 
before,  and  I  on  horseback  with  the  carriages. 

How  lonff  before  did  Sacchi  set  out  upon  that  journey  in  the  caratellu  ? 
Two  hours  before. 

What  was  hjs  business  to  do  on  that  journey,  going  before  her  royal 
highness  ?        To  order  horses,  and  to  pay  for  the  horses. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself  upon  that  same  journey  ?  Always  on 
horseback. 

Did  you  accompany  the  carriage  on  horseback  ?        Always. 

When  you  came  near  any  stage,  did  you  go  before  her  royal  high- 
ncas's  carriage?  -  About  half  an  iiour  before  reaching  the  end  of  the 
fitaffe. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  except  that  half  mile  before  reaching  the 
«ud  of  the  stage,  you  always  rode  close  to  her  royal  highnesses  carriage  ? 
1  do. 

Did  Sacchini  order  Imrses  for  her  royal  highness  in  the  way  you  have 
described,  going  before  her  royal  highness  in  the  caratella  the  whole  of 
the  way  from  Rome  to  Siuigaglia  ?  He  did,  and  he  paid  for  them  at 
the  same  time.  i 

Did  any  person  ride  as  a  courier  with  her  royal  higliness  on  that 
jouruey,  except  yourself?        No,  there  was  no  other. 

If  there  had  fc!een  any  other,  must  you  have  seen  him?  Certaiuly, 
because  I  was  always  ihere. 

Did  any  other  courier,  or  person  on  horseback^,  except  yourself, 
accompany  any  of  the  other  carriages  upon  that  jouruey  ?  No  one 
except  myaelf. 

Who  travelled  with  her  royal  highness  in  the  lauodaulet  upon  that 
•occamon?  Her  royal  highness,  Countess  Oldi,  Pergami,  and  Vic- 
torine. 

In  whose  lap  did  Vict orine  generally  sit  upon  that  journey?  \\ery 
often  she  was  ou  the  knees  of  her  royal  highness. 
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md  you  tee  her  alto  ia  the  morning  upon  the  Counteis  Oldfa  ineei 
•ometimes  ?        Sometimes. 

Where  did  the  Coaotea  Oldi  sit  in  the  carriage  Y        In  the  middle. 

Do  you  mean  iu  the  middle  between  the  baron  ami  her  roral  high- 
nesar?  H^r  royal  highness  on  the  right,  the  baron  on  the  left,  and  the 
countess  in  the  middle. 

Do  yoii  recollect,  whether  during  any  part  of  tlie  jonmey  from  Milan 
to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  the  Countent  Oldi  was  in  the 
other  carriage  from  her  royal  highness?  At  Loretto  she  fbll  ill,  and 
went  into  the  second  carriage. 

Whose  place  did  die  take  in  the  carriage  9  Sh«  took  the  place  of 
Demoot. 

Where  did  Demont  go  when  Madame  Oldi  took  her  place?  She 
took  the  place  of  Madame  Oldi. 

Do  you  mean  she  took  Madame  Oldi*s  place  next  her  royal  higlmeaa 
jn  the  middle  of  her  laudaulct  f        I  do. 

Was  this  upon  tlie  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to 
Sinigagiia,  that  this  accident  happened  ?        From  Loretto  to  Rome. 

Afier  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia,  did  Dcmout,  or  anybody 
except  Madame  Oldi  and  the  Baron,  ever  travel  in  the  carriage  with  her 
royal  highness  ?        There  did  not 

On  that  journey,  was  Madame  Oldi  always  in  the  carriage^  and 
always  in  the  middle,  as  far  as  you  saw  ?        She  was. ' 

Did  you  always  see  her  in  this  situation  in  the  morning,  when  her 
royal  highness  arrived  there  ?  Morning  as  welt  as  evening  I  saw  her^ 
for  I  was  always  there. 

In  travelling  as  a  courier  with  the  carriage  of  her  royal  highness,  was 
it  your  practice  for  any  purpose  to  go  up  to  the  carriage  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  to  her  royal  highness,  or  any  other  person  in  the  carriage,  at 
any  time?  When  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  stage,  and  the  carriage 
stopped,  then  I  knocked  against  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  I  asked 
whether  they  wanted  any  thing.  77 

In  travelhug  in  that  way  by  night,  in  what  way  were  the  windows  of 
the  carriage  ?  In  the  front  there  was  a  glass,  and  on  the  right  and 
left  by  the  side  sometimes  during  the  night  they  put  up  the  Venetian 
bhnds. 

Could  any  air,  though  in  a  small  quantity,  theii«  when  the  glass  was 
down,  and  the  window  altogether  open,  enter  by  the  Venetian  blinds  ? 
There  was  the  air  that  came  in  by  the  means  of  the  spring  opening  the 
Venetian  bHnds^ 

Do  you  remember  about  the  time  the  change  took  place,  and  Madame 
Oldi  going  into  the  other  carriage,  and  cpming  back,  any  accident  hap- 
pening ?  At  Foligno  the  horses  ran  away,  but  this  happened  in  going 
to  Rome, 

Do  you  remembeiv  on  that  occasion  any  accident  happening  to  the 
work-bag,  or  any  other  bag  of  one  of  her^  royal  highnesses  maids  ?  .  I 
do  not 

Did  that  accident  at  Foligno,  the  horses  running  away,  happen 
at  the  time  that  Madame  Oldi  changed  her  place  in  the  carriage? 
a  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  baron  kiss  the  princess  at  any  time  upon  talking 
leave  of  her,  or  at  any  other  time  ?        I  never  saw  hi  m  kiss  the  princess: 

Did  you  erci;  see  the  baron  take  leave  of  her  royal  highnttt  upon 
any  occasion  ?        Yes,  I  have. 

What  did  the  baron  do,  in  taking:  leave  of  her  royal  highness,  whea 
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you  saw  bim  ?  He  kitted  her  hand,  and  nothing  elfe^  with  mach 
respect 

Did  you  yourself  on  taking  leave  of  her  royal  highnen,  on  any 
occasion,  kiss  her  hand  ?        1  have. 

Did  the  other  members  of  her  royal  hiffhness's  suite  do  the  same 
thing?  Yes,  equerries,  chamberlani,  and  all  those  gentlemen  who 
came  to  pay  visits  to  her  royal  highness. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  kissing  the  hand  of  penons  of  rank  witli 
whom  you  had  formerly  served  as  courier  ?  I  did  so  to  the  vice-queen, 
IS  well  as  to  the  Empress  Josephine.  ^ 
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Are  you  still  in  the  service  of  her  majesty  ?.       I  am. 

Did  you  travel  with  her  as  courier  when  she  came  to  this  country  ? 

did. 

When  did  yon  last  see  Pergsmi  ?  The  last  time  I  saw  him  at 
>t.  Omer*s. 

Did  the  Baron  Pergami  travel  with  her  majesty  the  queen  as  far  as 
•t.  Omcr*8?        He  did. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Persami  ?        I  do. 

Where  does  she  live  ?        At  Milan. 

Pergami  has  the  title  of  Baron  della  Franchina  ?        He  has. 

Is  his  wife  styled  the  Baroness  della  Franchina?  I  never  beard 
hat  so. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami*s  wife  in  company  with  her  royal  high- 
icss?        I  have  never  seen  her. 

Whereabouts  does  Pergamfs  wifs  reside,  at  Milan,  or  the  neighbour- 
iood  of  it  ?        She  lives  at  Milan. 

In  what  part  of  Milan  ?  She  lives  near  the  Porta  Ticincse ;  hut  I 
ihould  know  the  streets  very  well, — ^I  should  be  very  well  acqiiaiutcd 
with  the  streets  to  tell  you  what  the  street  is.. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  house  where  she  lives?        I  have. 

What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  in  which  she  lives  ?  It  is  a  neat  house, 
that  fits  a  private  individual. 

In  what  manner  does  the  wife  of  Pergami  live  there?  She  lives  as 
all  other  persons  can  live 

In  what  sort  of  style  or  situation  ?        In  the  style  of  a  private  person. 

Describe  more  particularly  the  style  in  which  she  lives?  For  mf 
part,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  never  been  in  her  house  to  inquire  what  she 
does  or  does  not  do. 

Has  she  any  servants  ?        She  has  servants,  and  a  waiting-maid. 

How  many  servants?  She  has  a  man-servant  and  a  maid  who 
perfbrms  the  office  of  waiting-maid. 

How  long  has  she  lived  in  the  house  in  which  she  now  resides?  I 
have  always  seen  her  there,  but  I  know  not  where  she  lived  before. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man-servant  who  attends  her?  I  do 
not  knoWft  because  I  have  never  been  acquainted  with  him. 

How  do  you  know  that  she  has  a  man-servant?  I  have  seen 
him  in  the  house  When  once  I  went  to  see  her,  but  his  name  I  do 
not  know. 

Then  you  have  been  in  the  house  ?  I  have  just  told  you  that  I  have 
once  been  iu  her  house. 

When  was  that  ?  How  do  you  expect  that  I  can  remember  that ;  I 
have  been  once ;  it  may  be  about  a  year  ago. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  about  a  year  ago?        1  do. 
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Upon  Hhat  occanon  was  it  that  you  went  to  the  houae  a  year  agof « 
1  carried  a  letter  to  her. 

From  whom  ?        From  her  husband, 

A^era  waa  Perxami  at  that  time  ?       He  was  at  Peaaro. 

Did  you  go  firom  Pesaro  to  Milan  with  this  letter  ?        I  did  not. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  vou  went  to  Milan  at  that  time  from  ' 
ppsaro?        For  some  bnsineas  or  hir  royal  highnesa 

Did  you  go  alone  ?        Alone. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan  at  that  thne  ?       Two  days. 

Do  you  know  others  of  the  flimily  of  Pergami?  There  art  other 
relations;  there  i$  a  certaili  Louis  Pergami,  his  brother. 

Is  that  the  only  other  relation  of  Pergami  whom  you  know  ?  There 
are  other  persons,  his  cousins.  \ 

What  are  their  names  ?       One  is  called  Bemando  PergamL 

What  the  othera?        The  other,  Francesco  Pergami  Valolta. 

Are  those  the  only  relations  oi  Pergami  that  you  know  ?  There 
are  other  relations,  but  I  do  not  know  them  all. 

Do  you  know  any  others  ?       .There  are  his  sisters. 

What  are  their  namea  ?       One  1  know  ia  called  Fanstina  Pergamt. 

You  do  not  Icnow  tlie  others  ?       The  others  I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Countess  Oldi  ?       1  have. 

Is  she  any  relation  of  Pergami  ?        She  is  his  sister. 

Where  have  you  aeen  the  Countess  Oldi  f  I  have  always  seen  hei 
at  the  house  of  her  royal  highnesa. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  relations  of  Pergami  ?  I  do  not  re* 
member  any  others  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness? 

You  are  then  to  be  understood  that  all  those  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned are  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness  ?        They  were  once. 

In  what  situation  was  the  Countess  Oldi  ?        Dame  d*honoeur. 

lu  what  situation  was  Faustina?  She  kept  the  account  of  all  the 
linen. 

In  what  situation  waa  Louis  ?        Equerry. 

in  what  situation  was  Bernardo^  the  cousin  ?  He  was  prefect  of  the 
palace. 

What  was  iFrancesco  ?       The  accountant 

You  having  lived  with  her  royal  highness  for  four  years,  do  you 
mean  to  say  Siere  were  no  others  of  the  fiimily  of  Pergami  living  with 
her  royal  highneas  during  any  part  of  that  time?  I  have  aeen  no 
Iber. 

Do  you  know  Pergami*s  mother  ?        I  do. 

Did  she  ever  live  in  her  royal  highnesses  house  during  the  time  you 
«ere  there  ?        She  came  once  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Caprili. 

How  long  did  she  remain  at  Caprili  ?  About  two  months,  more 
ir  less ;  I  cannot  well  remember  that  thing. 

Where  did  the  mother  live  at  other  times^  do  you  know  ?  She  liv^ 
St  Milan. 

Whereabouts  u>  Milan ;        In  tlie  town,  in  a  house. 

In  what  part  of  the  town  ?        I  do  not  know. 

When  the  mother  was  at  the  Villa  Caprili,  where  did  she  dine? 
Sometimes  she  dined  with  her  royal  highness^  sometimes  she  dined  by 
herself. 

Where  did  Faustina  dine  ?        Always  in  her  own  room. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Faustina  always  dined  in  her  own  room  9 
cannot  swear  that  she  always  dined  in  her  own  room,  twt  I  saw  that 
;.ie  did  not  dine  with  the  others,  and  always  dined  by  herself. 
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Where  &iA  Loum  4mt  ?  Louis  dioed  wilh  imr  rofal  higlmcM ;  he 
did  sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Where  did  the  Raggionato  Francesco  diue  t        Always  at  our  tnbH 

Do  you  knotr  FAtialina*s  husband,  Marthii  ?       Martini,  I  do. 

Where  does  he  Iwe  f       At  Mlkn. 

Did  not  Martini  at  one  time  live  at  the  ViUa  d*£ste?  I  do  not 
know,  because  at  that  time  I  niat  not  in  the  hoose^  1  was  not  in  the 
service. 

You  have  stateil  that  Pergani  accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  S 
Omen^  did  any  other  of  Pergami*s  family  accompany  her  royal  higimes 
to  St.  Omc^  ?        No  one  etee  of  the  liuniiy. 

Where  did  you  leave  the  ethem  of  the  fiunily  f  Some  at  Milan, 

some  at  Pesaro. 

Yoo  have  stated  several  joumies  you  took  witti  her  royal  highiicM 
from  Milan  to  Rome ;  who  were  upon  that  journey  ?  Coantess  Oldi, 
Baron  Pergami,  Mr.  Hownam,  the  Chevalier  Vassal],  and  Louts  Per- 
g^mi ;  Mademoiselle  BiMietle  and  Mademoiselle Dtosont,  and  the  little 
Victorine. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carataUa  from  Milan  to  Rome }  Which  ca- 
ratella? 

You  were  understood  to  distinguish  one  of  the  three  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  caratella  ?        Mr.  William  aii4  Monsieur  Vassali. 

Who  travelladinthe  bastardella?  M^flemoiaelle  DemonI,  Made- 
moiselle Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam.' 

Only  three?        Only  three. 

How  did  Louis  Pergami  travel  y  Louis  Pergami  arrired  at  Rome 
eoe  day  before  us ;  he  set  out  before. 

What  carriage  dui  Louis  Pergami  travel  in  ?  In  a  caratella  with 
two  seats. 

Was  thai  another  carnage  belonging  to  her  rc^al  highness  ?     It  was^ 

How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  royal  highness  when  she  went 
froni  Ancona  to  Rome  ?        Her  own  and  two  more  carriages. 

How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  wJmo  abe  wemt  fh>m  Rome  to 
Sinie;ag1ia  ?        Three  carriages  including  her  own. 

Wfio  travelled  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  in  the  bastatdeUa  ?  Made- 
Bioiselle  Demout,  Mademoiselle  Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam. 

Who  travelled  in  the  cMratelk?        Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Vassali. 

Who  in  the  carriage  in  which  her  royal  highneHs  travelled  9  The 
Countess  Oldi,  her  royal  highness,  the  baron,  and  Victorine. 

How  did  Louis  Pergami  travel  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?  He  set 
out  befoie. 

With  whMn,  by  himself?        In  the  earatelh,  by  himself. 

Those  Vete  the  four  carriages  belonging  Uy  her  royal  highness? 
They  were. 

Did  tliey  tismd  in  that  way  the  whole  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? 
Yes. 

What  other  coufiera  bad  the  princess  in  her  service  at  that  time,  be- 
sides yourself?  No  other  courier ;  after  me  there  was  Saoehini,  i 
and  Sacchim. 

Was  It  not  very  hot  weather  when  they  went  from  Rome-  to  Sini- 
gaglia ?        Very  hot 

Was  that  the  reason  of  her  travelling  by  night  ?  Her  royal  high- 
noH  travelled  by  m'ght  on  account  of  the  heat 

In  what  order  did  those  carriagea  go  forward;  her  royal  highncsa's 
first,  the  bastardella  second,  and  the  caratcHa  the  third  ?  '      Her  royal 
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\Htthmm  w«iit  Ant«  the  bMbinlella  w»  lbetecoBd»  and  the  atratdlft  was 
the  ast. 

Wm  Theodore  M^oogbi  on  that  journey  ?       He  was. 

Was  Raoabi  on  that  jouraev  f        Ferdtiiando  Haccbi. 

How  did  they  travel  ?        On  the  box  of  ttie  baatardella. 

Were  there  twoaervanta  called  8ohman  and  Polidore  ?        Yea. 

Were  they  also  oo  that  journev  ?        They  were. 

{To  the  Interpreter.) — Does  the  word  uaed  for  curtain  in  Itabao^ 
apply  as  well  to  the  blind  that  lifts  up^  as  to  the  curtain  that  draws 
aside  ?        Yes, 

What  is  the  Italian  word  9  Cortina  and  tendina;  there  is  a  little 
distinction  as  to  their  origin,  but  not  as  to  their  meaning. 

{To  the  witness,) — How  did  Soliman  and  Polidore  go  upon  that 
journey  f  Soliman  on  the  box^  and  Polidore  came  a  day  after,  for  be 
remained  at  Rome. 

On  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  did  not  you  go  on»  and 
order  boraes  from  stage  to  stage  V  No^  Sacchini  set  out  fronr  Rome 
two  hours  before. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at  each  stage  f 
No^  1  remained  with  the  carriages  and  Sacchini  set  out  from  Rome  in 
a  carriage. 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at  each  atagi  9 
I  will  awear,  even  to  a  hundred  thousand  times,  that  I  was  alwsys  with 
tne  carriages. 

Who  ordered  the  horses?        Sacchini  set  out  before  in  the%aratella. 

Then  Sacchini  travelled  in  the  princesses  caratelia  ?  No,  it  was  a 
carriage  that  he  took  from  atage  to  stage. 

How  came  yon  to  swear,  in  yonr  examination  in  cliie^  that  he  went 
in  the  caratelia  f  Every  carriage  is  called  a  caratelia  in  Italy,  and  I 
meant  a  caratelia  de  poata;  that  is,  a  carriage,  he  took  from  stsge  to 
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i^bat  was  the  reaaon  of  Sacchini  travelling,  on  tliat  occasioo  in  a 
caratelia  f  Becauae  be  was  not  fit  to  mount  oo  horseback;  for  when 
he  had  run  a  poat  or  two,  he  was  all  chafed. 

Then  he  did  travel  part  of  the  way  on  horseback  f  As  I  have  said 
before^  coming  from  Milan,  as  far  as-  Aiicona  only. '     ' 

How  long  bad  you  been  at  Rome  before  yoa  set  out  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia?        Two  months. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  this  accident  to  Sacchini  happened  two 
montha  before  yon  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?  He  set  out  from 
Milan  to  go  to  Rome,  aud  he  was  chafed  five  or  six  stagea  afterwards; 
and  at  Parma  requested  me  to  get  him  a  carriage  and  to  tell  nothing  to 
the  Baron  Pergamk  He  travelled,  as  1  have  tokl  yoa,  in  a  caratelia 
de  posta  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  and  changing  the  carriage  at  every 
stage. 

Before  you  set  out  from  Robm  to  Sinigaglia,  had  you  not  been  at 
Rome  upwards  of  two  aaoiitha?  Two  months  at  Rome  the  princess 
was^  June  and  July ;  the  fifst  of  August  we  set  out. 

What  waa  the  reaaon  of  Sacchini's  ti-avelling  from  Rome  lo  Sim- 
gagiia  in  a  carriage?  Because  he  was  not  giwd  to  mount  o»  horae- 
back,  and  he  soon  got  tired,  and  was  chafed. 

Did  he  go  any  part  of  that  journey  on  horseback  ?        From  Rome 
to  Sinigaglia,  and  neither  from  Loretto  to  Rome. 
\How  long  had  Sacchini  been  a  courier  in  her  royal  highness'i  service 
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dunng^  tlie  time  yoa  were  tn^ief      .Twelve  or  thirteen  monthi  at/ 
>  he  most 

Wai  not  Sacchini  the  courier  on  her  royal  highneia^f  tour  through 
Germany  ?  He  waa  in  her  royal  bighneM*a  tenrice,  but  1  waa  not,  at 
that  time. 

Where  did  you  reside  during  the  time  you  were  at  Rome?  At  the 
hotel  of  Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna^  opposite  the  palace  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador. 

Did  you  sleep  there  ?        I  did. 

How  long  were  you  at  that  hotel  ?        Six  day& 

Where  were  you  afterwards  in  that  houaeV  Do  you  wish  to  ask 
m  to  me  or  her  royal  highness. 

You  ?        I  always  was  at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  slept  at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness 
trery  night  that  you  were  at  Rome  ?        I  do. 

Did  you  ever  sleep  in  any  other  place  ?        Na 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  at  any  other  time  with  her  royal  highness  ? 
No. 

As  that  was  the  only  time,  at  that  period  did  you  sleep  every  night  in 
her  royal  highness's  bouse,  or  did  you  not  sleep  elsewhere  for  a  consi- 
derable time  ?  I  have  always  slept  in  the  house  where  her  royal 
highness  lodged. 

Were  you  not,  at  that  time  when  you  were  with  her  royal  highness, 
confined  in  prison  I        In  was  not. 

Nor  at  any  other  time  >when  you  were  there  with  her  royal  highness? 
When  I  was  with  her  royal  highness,  never. 

Were  you  ever  in  prison  at  Home  ?       How,  in  what  way  in  prison. 

Did  you  ever  sleep  in  prison ;  were  you  ever  confined  in  prison  ? 
Once  I  was  arrested  at  a  watch-house  at  Piazza  Collonna  for  five  days.^ 

When  waa  that  ?  It  waa  when  I  went  to  fetch  the  money  from  the 
banker,  the  Duke  of  Torlonia  ;  when  I  was  at  Storta,  the  postillions 
would  not  give  me  the  horses,  and  the  postillions  began  to  ill-treat  me, 
and  I  began  to  retaliate,  to  beat  them ;  the  postillions  came  seven  against 
me  with  their  stable  forks ;  I  drew  out  my  pistol  and  fired,  and  at  that 
time  arnved  the  courier  of  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  and  he  held  my  arm 
at  the  time  that  I  had  pulled  the  trigger  to  kill  one  of  the  poatilliona, 
and  he  in  this  way  got  ^the  fire  himself;  then  the  governor.  Monsieur 
Calcagnini,  saw  that  I  was  right,  kept  me  five  daya  under  arrest,  and 
then  let  me  go. 

Was  not  the  postillion  killed  ?        I  did  not  kill  the  postillion. 

Was  not  one  of  the  postillions  killed  upon  that  occasion  ?  No  pos* 
tillion  was  killed  upon  that  occasion. 

Was  the  courier  injured  ?  He  was  wounded  ;  I  made  him  a  hole 
Is  large  as  that  here,  (in  the  belly.) 

Did  he  not  die  in  consequence  of  that  wound  ?  He  was  forty  days 
jl] ;  he  was  my  friend  ;  it  was  through  an  accident 

When  you  were  at  Rome  you  say  you  visited  RuffineHi,  how  far  is 
Ruffinelli  from  Rome  ?  There  are  twelve  milea  from  Rome  to  Fraa* 
cati,  and  there  is  half  a  taaile  to  go  to  Rufllnelli  from  Frascati. 

Do  you  mean  twelve  Roman  miles,  or  what  other  miles?  Roman 
milea. 
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KE-EXAHINEJ>  BY  THE  ATTORN EY-GENSRAL  OV   THE 
OUBEN. 

Ii  Storta  the  first  stage  from  Rome'?  Coming  out  from  Rome  to 
go  towards  France,  it  in  the  first  stage. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  the  first  stage  in  going  from  Rome  back  to 
her  royal  highness?       To  come  to  Pesaro. 

Were  you  going  then  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  to  her  royal  highness? 
I  was. 

Hkd  you  in  your  charge  at  that  time  a  large  sum  of  money  ibr  her 
royal. highness?        Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

You  say  this  courier  whom  you  had  the  misfortuue  to  wound  by  acci- 
dent was  a  friend  of  yours  ?  He  wai^  he  is  still  my  friend ;  and  he  is 
at  present  at  Rome. 

it  was  not  at  him  you  were  firing  at  the  time  ?  No^  it  was  to  ki  . 
one  of  the  postillions. 

Do  you  mean  one  of  the  seven  postillions  who  were  attacking  you 
with  pitcliforks  ?  Yes;  and  I  might  have  killed  perhaps  three  or  foui 
of  them,  for  my  pistol  had  two  bullets  in  it. 

Were  they  the  pistols  which  you  had  to  defend  yourself  and  your 
charge  upon  the  journey?  To  defend  myself  upon  the  road  from 
Rome  from  the  highwaymen,  for  there  are  always  some  highwaymen 
there. 

EXAMINED    BY   THE    L0R9S. 

Lord  Erskine. — During  the  whole  time  you  were  in  her  royal  high- 
nesses service  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to.  the  House,  did  you 
ever  observe  any  part  of  her  royal  highness's  behaviour  immodest  or 
indecent,  either  regarding  Pergami  or  any  other  man  ?  Never,  but 
always  witli  much  respect  when  he  spoke  to  her  royal  highness. 

£ord  ElUnborough, — ^Were  you  travelling  alone  when  this  accident  at 
Storta  happened?  1  was  travelling  together  with  the  cousin  of  Per- 
gami. 

Do  you  know  why  you  were  released  from  prison  so  soon  ?  Because 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  governor  of  Home,  saw  that  I  was  right;  and 
Monsieur  Calcagnini,  in  whose  service  the  courier  was,  saw  that  it  was 
a  misfortuue,  an  accident,  and  he  endeavoured  to  get  my  liberty. 

Earl  of  LotudaU, — Do  you  know  tiie  Countess  01di*s  husband? 
1  do  not. 

Lord  PriMoe. — ^In  what  month  did  the  princess  go  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia?        In  the  month  of  August. 

At  what  hour  of  the  day  did  you-arrive  at  Sinigaglia?  Eleven  in 
the  morning. 

SIXTEENTH    WITNESS. 

Then  Lieut.  John  flim,  R.  N.  was  examined  by  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Queen. 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy  of  England?        I  am. 

Are  you  now  settled  in  Sicily  ?        I  am. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Messina  in 
themonthof  November  jn4he  year  1815?        I  did. 

Did  you  take  any  command  on  board  a  vcHel  at  that  time  ?      1  did. 

What  was  that  vessel  ?        A  gun-boat. 

Did  her  royal  highness  make  any  application  to  you,  with  respect  to 
any  voyage?'       She  did. 
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WlMt  wM  tkat?  To  proceed  with  her  on  the  voytfe  to  Conrtan- 
ttnople  and  other  places. 

Wai  a  polacca  hired  for  that  purpose?        Yet. 

Who  had  the  command  of  that  polacca  f  Fler  royal  higbnett  gave 
me  the  connnand  of  her.  '        ' 

Did  you  continue  ki  the  comnand  of  her  daring  the  whole  time  that 
her  royal  highuess  was  on  board?        Moat  assuredly. 

Who  fitted  up  the  cabins  in  the  polacca?        1  did. 

Did  you  fit  them  up  under  the  direction  of  her  royal  highneis,  or 
aecordiug  to  your  own  discretion  ?  According  to  the  orders  of  her 
royal  highness. 

A  nd  at  her  expense  ?        V  es. 

Was  there  any  surgeon  on  board  during  the  voyage?  When  we 
got  to  Tunis. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  now  living?  I  believe  not,  1  have 
heard  he  is  not. 

When  he  was  taken  on  lioard  at  Tunis,  did  it  become  necessary  to 
make  any  alterations  in  the  sleeping  place  oi  any  other  peiwHi  on  board  ? 
It  did. 

What  was  that  ?  '  Mr.  Pergami*s  birth  was  changed  into  the  dintng- 
room. 

From  what  previous  situation  ?  From  the  af^r  cabin  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  tlit  ship  when  looking  fonvard. 

Do  you  know  the  bed-rooms  that  were  occupied  by  her  royal  hieli- 
ncss,  and  also  by  Pergami,  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage?  I  do; 
the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  was  on  tlie  starboard  side. 

In  any  situation  in  which  the  beds  of  those  two  individuals  were  at 
any  time  placed,  was  it  possible  for  them,  from  those  beda^  to  see  one 
another?        I  say  no. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  her  royal  highness,  and  to  see  what  the 
arrangement  of  her  apartments  was  ?  .1  have  sometimes  been  called 
for  by  her  royal  highness  to  know  how  the  weather  was.  * 

From  what  place  has  her  royal  highness  called  to  you?  From  her 
cabin. 

Has  she  called  to  you  fVom  any  other  pTace  ia  the  night  ?        Yea. 

When  ?        When  sleeping  under  the  tent. 

Under  the  tent  upon  tho  deck  ?        Yes. 

What  was  GargiuIo*s situation  on  board  this  vessel?  He  waa  the 
captain  of  the  ship. 

Was  he  the  acting  captain,  or  the  master  of  the  veasel,  and  you  the 
acting  captain  ?  I  was  considered  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  order 
of  her  ro\al  highness,  and  all  the  necessary  orders  were  given  by  me 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship. 

Did  Gargiulo^s  situation  call  on  him  to  attend  about  the  rooms  of  her 
royal  highness,  or  about  her  perKon  ?        No,  most  assuredly  not. 

What  was  the  duty  of  Gargiu!o  on  board  the  ship?  To  attend  to 
the  duty  of  the  ship. 

His  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  men  ?        Yes, 

Did  that  duty  call  him  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  ship  where  her  reyal 
highness  was ?  •  Not  at  all  tiroes;  a  man  could  command  the  ship 
witiioitt  being  in  the  apartmeota  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  attend  u^ion  her  royal  highness^  without  your 
liaving  given  him  orders  so  to  do  ?        Na 

Was  be  in^the  habit  of  coming  into  her  royal  highncsa*s  room  of  hif 
own  accord  ?  He  might  of  his  own  accord ;  he  could  not  have  gen» 
there  without  receiving  some  order  from  me. 
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Wmi  thai  hii  habit  or  his  duty,  without  orden  from  you?  It  was 
fau  duty. 

Do  you  mean,  to  take  orders  from  you  ?       Yei. 

You  hare-meutioued  the  tent  that  was  aometimcs  raised  upon  the 
deck,  how  near  was  the  steeiBmao  to  that  tentf  About  three  or 
four  feet 

During  the  night  and  day?        Yes. 

Did  your  duty,  in  the  courM  of  the  night,  call  you  sometimes  to  that 
place?        On  our  return  from  Jaffa  I  slept  on  deck. 

The  question  refen  to  the  place  where  the  steersman  wast  Most 
.assuredly. 

How  near  was  the  place  where  you  slept  to  the  tent?  Over  the 
helm;  1  should  think  about  five  feet;  1  should  say  less  than  Art  feet 

From  the  place  that  the  steersman  occupied  was  it  easy  to  heieir  what 
passed  within  the  tent?        Speaking  generally,  1  conceive  it  would  be. 

Describe  what  you  mean  by  speaking  generally?  If  the  conversa- 
tion was  such  as  generally  takes  place  between  two  persons^  it  might 
have  been  heard  where  I  slept  and  where  the  steersman  was. 

You  say  it  might  have  been  heard  where  you  slept ;  did  you,  in  fact, 
hear  it  ?        No,  I  did  not 

Have  you  heard  conversation  from  that  place  pkssing  under  th^  tent  ? 
No. 

V^as  it  near  enough  to  have  heard  things  that  passed  in  general  within 
that  tent?        Yes. 

Did  the  tent  cover  the  whole  of  the  deck,  or  was  there  a  passage  left? 
There  was  a  passage  on  one  side  at  night  * 

Wereyoii  in  the  habit  of  passing  along  that  passage  in  the  night? 
Yes. 

And  others  of  the  crew  ?        Certai  nly . 

Do  you  recollect  the  light  being  sometimes  put  from  under  that  tent 
to  be  taken  away  at  night  ?  It  was  taken  away  for  the'^  preservation 
of  the  ship,  and  all  on  board  her. 

How  so?  We  had  received  information  at  Athens  and  at  Milo  of 
a  great  many  pirates  having  been  about  the  Archipelago,  and  it  was  then 
consistent  that  no  light  should  be  seen  Upon  deck,  not  to  give  such  venels 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  us  by  night 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  pirate  vessels  at  any  time; 
liave  you  seen  any  ?        Yes. 

Was  the  danger  of  the  light  being  on  deck  represented  in.  conse- 
quence of  that  to  her  royal  highness  ?        It  was. 

Was  the  light  removed  from  the  tcot  after  that  representation  was 
made  ?        Yes. 

Wah  there  any' communication  between  the  interior  of  the  tent  and 
the  cabin  below  ?        Yes. 

What  communication  was  it?  A  ladder  that  went  down  to  tli«f 
dining-room. 

How  was  that  communication  kept  at  night,  open  or  shut?  It 
was  kept  open ;  the  tent  covered  the  passage,  but  the  opening  was 
always  clear. 

Do  you  remember  a  tub  in  which  her  royal  highness  occasionally 
bathed  ?        I  do  remember  there  was  a  tub. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  tub  cotild  go  into  the  cabin  where  her 
royal  highness  slept  ?     ,  No. 

Do  you  m^^u  th^tyotl  do  not  know,  or  that  it  was  too  large  to  be 
placed  in  the  cabin  ?        It  was  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the  cabin. 

in  the  course  of  ths  nit^ht,  has  her  royal  highness  ever  spoken  to  yen 

VOL.  11.      T.  a  C 
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from  the  tent  Y  Wbeo  having  occasion  to  maoauvre  the  »hip  during 
the  night,  I  hare  liad  occasion  to  dwturb'  her  royal  h'^'hneas  from  her 
repose,  she  has  then  called  tu  uie. 

When  you  answered  that  call,  did  you  open  that  tent  ?  Sooietiinei^ 
when  1  couldi  not  distinctly  hear  wL^at  her  royal  highuets  had  to  lay,  I 
was  obliged  to  open  it. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept  on  board  your  vessel  ?  On  the 
return  from  Jaffa,  I  do  not  know  where  he  slept. 

Where  did  he  sleep  on  the  other  voyage  ?  On  going  out,  he  slept 
in  the  dining-room. 

Do  you  remember  the  position  of  her  royal  highnesses  cabiu»  with 
respect  to  tbal^  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ?        Yea. 

How  was  it  I  The  cabin  was  divided  into  two  divisions^  that  of  |;er 
royal  highness  was  much  larger  than  that  of  Uie  Countess  Oldi. . 

Was  Uiere  any  communication  between  them  ?  There  was  a  door 
and  two  skylights,  two  openings  on  the  deck. 

Was  there  any  gun  upon  the  deck?        Yes,  there  was.  .     . 

Did  you  see  'her  royal  highness  sitting  upon  that  gun  with  any 
person  y        No. 

Did  you  see  her  sitting  in  the  lap  of  any  person  on  board*  that 
vessel  ?^       No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  any  person? 
No. 

Or  kissing  any  person,  except,  perhaps^  the  child  Victorineir  .      No. 

During  the  whole  time  that  you  had  the  management  of  this  vessel, 
and  that  her  royal  highness  was  on  tx>ard,  did  you  see  the  slightest 
impropriety  or  indecency  in  her  t>ehaviour  towards  Pergami,  or  towards 
any  other  person  ?        No. 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  going  on  laud  at  Tejracina  ?    •    Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  lake  leavfe  of  her  royal  higlinebs  ?        1  did. 

Descrit)e  what  was  done  upon  that  occasion  by  him  ?  Kissing  her 
xoyal  highness*s  hand  on  going  away  from  the  ship,  which  was  occa- 
sionally done  by  all  |)ersotis  on  taking  leave. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  navy  ?        About  sixteen  years. 

You  wear  some  orders  ?         1  do. 

What  are  they  ?  The  order  of  merit  and  fidelity  of  the  King  of 
Naples. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  receive  those  orders?  On  the  occa- 
sion of  taking  several  privateers  when  serving  in  the  Neapolitan  navy 
at  Messina. 

Have  you  received  the  royal  permission  to  wear  those  orders?  One 
I  have. 

Which  »  that?        The  third  order. 

By  royal  permiiBion,  I  meant  the  permission  of  your  own  king? 

CEOSft-EXAMlNSD    BY    MA.    SOLICITOR-GENEKAL. 

How  long  were  you  on  the  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  as  near^  as 
you  can  recollect ?  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date;  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  look  at  a  memoir  I  have  made — 

Thequestioa  does  not  call  for  the  precise  time,  but  about  what  time? 
I  should  conceive^  from  two  to  three  mouths. 

How  long^  as  nearly  as  you  can  rccoilei-t,  were  yt>u  upC»u  the  voyage 
from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ?        Nearly  a  mouth. 

Doyw.mMLB  to  say,  that  you  were  not  inore  thai  a  mouth  ?       We 
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mifcht  have  been  more^  1  caoDot  lUte  exact!  j  to  a  diy  withoot  appealioe 
to  memoir*. 
Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  you  weireqf)t  twomonthif 

The  witness  produced  a  paper^  and  was  asked. 

When  were  thoae  made  ?  They  were  copied  from  my  oivn  oii- 
ginala. 

When  I        Since  I  have  been  on  my  voyage. 

Where  are  the  originala  f        In  Sicily. 

Why  did  you  not  bring  the  originals?  I  did  not  think  they  would 
be  wanted. 

Why  did  yon  make  the  copies ?.  Because  I  thought  it  consistent; 
I  thought  I  might  want  tliem  hereafter ;  1  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  bring  the  originals  with  me. 

You  made  the  copies  because  you  thought  they  might  be  wanted^  bat 
you  did  not  think  the  originals  woold  be  wanted,  isthstso?        Ye& 

For  what,  purpose  were  the  copies  to  be  wanted?  *  To  remember 
in  case  I  should  be  asked  any  particular  circumslanoe,  where  I  had  been, 
by  my  friends. 

Why  would  not  the  originals  communicate  Ihat  ?  Beeanse  it  is 
private  affairs. 

Do  yon  mean  to  swesr  those  papers  you  have  in  your  hand  were 
copies  made  before  you  came  to  this  country  the  last  time  f        Yes.  . 

In  Sicily  ?        On  my  voyage  on  board  the  ship. 

That  the  copies  which  you  now  hold  in  your  hand,  were  made  on 

Jour  voyage  on  board  the  ship  ?  '  On  board  tf te  ship ;  1  went  from 
fessina  to  Syracuse ;  I  heard  that  personi^  were  called  to  England,  and 
I  expected  to  be  called  myself,  but  1  was  not  called. 

You  mean  that  the  copies  were  made  at  that  time  ?        On  my  voyage. 

Can  you  tell  now,  without  looking  at  those  copies  made  by  you,  nearly 
how  long  you  were  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ?  We  might 
have  been  more  than  a  month,  1  cannot  tell  particularly  without  looking 
at  the  paper. , 

According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  will  you  take  upon  vourself 
to  say,  you  were  not  two  months  ?  Prom  one  to  two  months  I  should 
conceive  we  were  -,  I  caqnot  swear  exactly. 

Nearer  two  months  than  one  month?  J  should  think  nearer  two, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  thing. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear,  that  you  were  not  more  than  two 
months  ?        No^  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  swear  that 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
*  The  evidence  of  the  witness  respecting  the  copie?  from  his 
journal  was  read  over. 

The  witness  was  agsin  called  in. 

Lord  CAoneW/or.— Where  did  you  make  those  original  papers  that 
you  spoke  of?  The  papers  were  made  on  board  the  vessel  which  I 
commanded. 

Where,  pn  what  voyage  ?        Going  from  Messina  to  Catania. 

Where  did  you  make  what  you  call  the  copies  of  those  originals? 
It  was  on  board  the  ship. 

On  the  same  voyage  ?        Yes. 

On  the  way  from  Messina  to  Catania  ?  I  went  round  the  island  in 
a  vessel  of  my  own* 

^  C  « 
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Did  you  make  the  original  minutes  when  you  were  on  board  (he 
folacca  with  the  Princen  of  Wales  f        The  origin^^l,  I  did. 

Did  you  make  the  copies  when  you  were  on  board  the  polacca  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales  ?  The  originals  were  made  on  board  the 
polacca. 

Where  did  you  make  the  copies?  When  I  went  round  the  island 
or  Sicily  in  my  own  Yessel. 

Had  you  the  originals  with  you  at  the  time  ?  I  had,  on  board  the 
▼easel. 

Are  those  copies  made  from  those  originals?  Yes;  there  are  very 
few  lines  of  them ;  I  did  not  copy  the  whole  of  them. 

Are  they  faithful  extracts  of  so  much  as  they  purport  to  be  extracts 
of?        No;  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

You  recollect  your  original  papers?        Yes. 

Are  those  you  call  copies,  copies  of  the  whole  of  those  originala? 
They  are  not  copies  of  the  whole  transactions  on  board  the  polacca. 

Are  they  copies  of  an^r  part?  Some  parts,  such  as  the  dates  when 
we  sailed  from  diflerent  places,  that  is  all. 

As  ftir  as  yon  have  made  copies,  can  you  say,  upon  your  oath,  that 
they  are  accurate  copies  of  parts  of  the  originals?        Yes. 

Mr,  Solidtar-GeneroL — Have  you  looked  at  that  memorandum  since 
yon  have  been  out  of  this  house  ?        No,  I  have  not. 

Look  at  the  memorandum,  do  not  read  it  aloud,  and  state  how  long 
you  were  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? 

The  witness  referred  to  his  memorandum^  and  said. 

We  sailed  from  Jaffa  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse  on 
the  20th  of  August. 

The  paper  was  shewn  by  witness  to  Mr.  Solicitor-General, 
at  his  desire,  and  he  was  then  asked. 

During  the  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  where  did  Pergami  sleep  ? 
From  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  in  the  diuiiig-room. 

Every  night?        To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  did. 

How  do  you  know  that?  Because  1  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  to 
her  royal  highness  in  the  morning  to  pay  my  respects,  and  I  saw  him 
in  bed. 

Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  saw  him  in  bed  in  the 
dintng-roomv?        Those  are  the  only  occasions. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  below  during  the  whole  of  the  voynge 
from  Tunis  to  Jaffa  ?        I  believe  she  did. 

When  you  went  to  pay  your  respects  to  her  royal  highness,  where 
was  her  royal  highneaa  at  the  time?        In  her  own  room. 

In  her  sleeping  cabin  ?        Yes. 

Abed?       OnthesofiL 

Dressed  or  not?        Dressed. 

And  Pergami,  on  those  occasions,  in  bed  in  the  diping-room  ?  He 
was  in  bed. 

How  many  times  may  you  have  seen  him  on  the  average  iu  a  week  ? 
1  never  particularized  to  haul  back  the  screen,  but  sometimes  when  1 
have  gone  in,  he  has  said  "Good  morning,**  as  I  passed. 

What  kind  of  a  bed  was  it,  or  bedstead?  I  believe  it  was  an  iron 
bedstead,  but  I  cannot  positively  recollect  what  it  was. 

Fixed  ?  No,  it^was  not  a  fixture,  but  it  was  lashed  to  t!ic  side  of 
the  vessel.  ] 
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Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  from  that  bed,  the  bed  of  her  royal  high- 
iieaa,  when  the  dtior  was  open,  might  not  be  seen  ?     1  should  think  not. 

Then  now  it  is  only  you  should  think  not ;  did  you  ever  stand  in  such 
a  position  as  to  see  to  decide  that?        No,  I  did  not 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  upon  her  royal  highness?        No,  it  was 
not ;  but  when  called  for  1  frequently  went  there. 

No  other  business  took  you  into  the  dining-cabin  in  the  niglit?     No. 

Though  you  had  the  commRiidof  the  ship  you  did  not  go  iiitoltlie 
cabin  at  night?        I  did  not,  without  being  sent  for. 

At  any  time,  either  upon  the  outward  or  homeward  voyage  ?  On 
the  homeward  voyage  I  have. 

Often  ?        Not  very  often ;  such  as  going  to  dinner. 

At  night?        No. 

Never  ?        Never,  without  being  called  for. 

Who  was  to  call  you  at  night?  The  crew  on  deck,  wlien  I  was 
not  on  deck  myself.  » 

Who  was  to  call  you  into  the  dining  apartment  at  night?  Some  of 
the  servants^of  the  house — of  the  ship. 

Being  so  called,  you  have  |:one  at  different  Times?  I  have  gone 
when  I  have  been  called  for,  but  I  never  went  of  fny  own  accord. 

Has  that  iiappened  frequcRtly  ?        Not  very  frequently. 

Has  that  happened  several  times?  1  cannot  specify  the  number  of 
times,  but  I  apprehend  more  than  once. 

Or  twice  or  ten  tipies?  I  might  have  been  as  many  times  as^that, 
but  I  camiot  possibly  recollect  the  numt>er  of  times  I  have  been  sent  for. 

Under  this  tent,  on  the  deck,  there  was  a  bed,  was  there  also  a  sofa  ? 
There  was  a  sofa  and  a  bed. 

Whose  bed?        1  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Austin's  bed. 

Who  slept  in  that  bed?        1  do  not  know. 

Do  yon  mean  to  swear,  that  ypu  do  not  know  that  iier  royal  highness 
slept  in  that  bed  ?        Her  royal  highness  slept  on  a  sofa,  not  on  a  bed. , 

Near  that  bed?        Not  very  near. 

How  far.off?        As  far  as  1  am  from  that  seat  there. 

Three  or  four  yards  ?        1  should  say  three  yards. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  there  was  an  interval  of  any  thing  like  three 
yards  between  the  bed  and  the  sofa  ?  Between  the  extremities  of 
both,  there  was  a  great  deal  more. 

Was  there  more  than  a  yard  between  the  nearest  point  of  both? 
Yes,  most  assuredly  there  was. 

How  much  ?        There  must  have  been  more  than  two  yards. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  sleep,  on  the  sofa  ?        Yes. 
^  How  do  you  know  that?        Because  1  had  occasion  to  see  her  one 
night,  when  I  went  in  there. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  to  know  that  ?  That  is  the  only 
reason ;  I  can  testify  having  seen  her  royal  highness  on  that  bed,  and  I 
conceive  she  always  slept  there. 

Who  slept  on  the  bed  ?        I  do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  placed  there  ?  It  was  placed  there  for 
persons  to  sit  there,  during  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  it  was  placed  there  for  people  to  sit  on 
during  the  day  ?  That  was  the  occasion  1  saw  it  used  for  during  the 
day-time. 

You  mean  to  swear,  yo'i  believe  it  was  placed  there  for  that  purpose  ? 
I  can  state  no  other  purpose,  I  do  not  know  that  any  person  slept  in  it, 
I  never  s.\w  any  person  in  bed  there. 
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Did  you  ever  «ee  Pergami  in  bed  there  f        I  have  never  aeen  liim 
in  bed ;  I  have  seen  him  sit  on  it  in  the  iJay-time. 
Have  you  never  seen  him' lie  upon  it  in  the  day-time  t        No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  never  seen  him  He  Upon  it  in  the 
I  day-time  ?        1  do. 

Had  you  never  tiie  curiosity  to  inquire  where  Pergami  slept  the  whole 
of  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse?  No,  1  had  other  duties  to 
attend  to,  navigating  the  ship  to  carry  her  ro}^]  highness  about  to  the 
different  places  to  which  she  went,  and  I  did  not  attend  to  that. 

Have  you  aliy  doubt  that  during  that  voyage,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
Pergami  slept  upon  that  bed  under  the  tent  ?  1  cannot  say  where  he 
slept,  I  never  went  to  look  after  Mr.  Pergami ;  when  he  was  wanted,  or 
where  he  slept,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  I  can  only  repeat  th»t  I 
hever  saw  him  in  bed. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  slept  on  that  bed  every  night  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  t       {  cannot  say. 

Have  you  .any  doubt  upon  the  subject?'  1  roust  certainly  doubt 
whether  he  did  sleep  there  every  night,  or  whether  he  did  sleep  there 
at  all  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  him  there,  nor  do  I  Iclow  where  be 
■lept. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  entertain  doubts  whether  he  did  sleep  there, 
and  believe  that  be  did  not  sleep  there?  When  1  nev^r  saw  him 
there,  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there  ? 
I  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ?  1  do  not  knowj  I  never  went  to  look  where 
he  slept.        ,  ' 

Dirt  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  the  cabin  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to 
Syracuse?  I  never  went  into  the  cabin  in  the  day-time,  to  see 
whether  be  was  tjiere  or  not 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  during  any  part  of  that  voyagcf,  sleeping  in  the 
cabin  ?  1  do  not  know ;  I  never  went  into  the  cabin  to  see  whether 
he  slept  there  or  not 

Did  you  ever,  either  by  night  or  in  the  morning,  see  him,  during  any 
part  of  that  voyage,  sleeping  in  the  cabin  in  his  former  place  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  him  there. 

Do  you  mean  now  to  repeat,  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  under 
the  tent?        1  roust  again  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  where  he  slept 

Not  knowing  where  he  did  sleep,  you  mean  to  have  it  believed  that 
you  do  not  believe  he  slept  under  the  tent  ?  1  believe  he  did  not  sleep 
under  the  tent 

What  is  your  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  the 
tent?        Because  when  I  went  to  see  her  royal  highness  one  night,  I 
did  not  see  any  one  there. 
'    Was  it  light  or  dark  ?        It  was  dark. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ?  I  was  born  an  Eoglisbman, 
part  of  an  Irishman. 

It  being  dark,,  and  not  seeing  him  when  it  was  dark,  is  that  the  only 
reason  for  your  belief  that  he  did  not  steep  under  the  tent?  The 
light  of  the  binnacle  was  quite  sufBcient  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  he  was  there  or  nc^ ;  it  was  dark  at  night,  but  there 
was  the  light  from  the  binnacle  that  reflected  into  the  place  when  I 
opened  it. 

Attend  to  the  oath  you  have  taken ;  upon  the  night  when  her  royal 
highness  called  you,  and  when  you  say  thrre  was  u  ligiit  from  the  bin- 
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Dade,  will  you  take  upon  yotirself  to  swear  that  Pergami  wkt'  aot  on 
that  bed  ?        I  do  swear  to  it. 

Was  that  the  ouly  occasion  that  you  «iw  that  bed  when  Per^ml 
was  uot  there  t  1  have  gone  there  frequently,  and  seen  the  bed  in 
tlie  same  position,  and  1  never  saw  tiini  there. 

Have  you  gone  there  frequently  t  1  have  gone  there  when  called 
for. 

And  yon  never  saw  him  there  ?        1  never  did. 

^Do  yod-roeaii  to  swear,  that  if  he  had  Iwen  there,  yoo  must  have  seen 
himf        Yes,  if  he  had  been  ou  the  bed  1  must  have  seeu  him. 

Do  you  remember  the  night  of  a  storm  ofC  Candia?        Yes,  I  do. 

Did  her  royal  highness  go  below  ?        She  did.  ' 

WU2re  did  she  sleep  ?  She  slept  on  the  deck.  1  did  not  follow. 
her  royal  highness  to  see  where  she  slept ;  but  1  believe  she  slept  in  the 
cabin  belonging  to  Mr.  Howbam. 

Do  yott  not  know  that  she  slept  on  the  deck  below,  by  the  side  of 
tliat  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam  ?  She  might  have  slept  t'here  at  first, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam  ;  but  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  ship  required  me  to  stop  on  deck. 

Did  you  not  see  her  royal  highness  betow  on  the  deck  f  I  believe 
at  day-light  in  the  morning  I  saw  her  royal  highness  in  Mr.  Hownam*s 
cabin. 

Did  you  not  to  below  during  the  night,  and  see  h^r  >below  duriu); 
the  night?  i  do  not  recollect  to  Jiave  done  it;  it  does  not  strike  me 
that  1  did  :  it  blew  very  h^rd  indeed,  and  required  me  on  deck. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept  on  that  night  ?        I  do  not. 

Where  did  you  see  Pergami  in  the  morning?  The  fir:tt  1  saw  whs 
on  his  coming  un  deck ;  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  ladder. 

You  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw  him  during  the  night  lying  on  the 
deck  below  ?        No,  I  did  not.  * 

Had  you  the  whole  rommand  of  the  vessel?  Speaking  of  having 
the  command,  1  had  those  orders  which  her  royal  highness  cliobc  to  give 
me  at  diflfereot  times, and  under  those  1  acted;  the  ship  was  hired  by 
her  roy  a  I  h  igh  ness. 

During  the  whok?  of  that  month  you  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw 
Pergami  in  t>ed  anywhere  ?  1  never  saw  him  in  bed  anywhere ;  I 
have  seen  him  sitting  on  that  bed  on  the  deck,  but  never  saw  him  l}ing 
down. 

At  the  helm  you  could  not  hear  a  conversation  that  passed  within, 
unless  it  was  in  a  certain  tone  of  voice  ?  Speaking  as  you  are  now 
apeaking,  I  might  have  heard  it,  I  could  have  heard  it. 

When  her  royal  highness  called,  you  did  not  hear,  and  were  obliged 
to  lift  up  the  tent?  Yes,  when  blowing  hard  on  k)oard  the  ship,  the 
working  of  every  material  on  board  prevents  persons  hearing,  and  I 
could  not  distinctly  hear  what  her  royal  highness  said,  but  I  naturally 
concluded,  from  having  been  called  on  former  occasions,  that  it  was  to 
inquire  respecting  the  weather. 

Adjourned. 

TWENTY' EIGHTH  DAY.-^TUESDAY,  OCT.  10. 

PKO-ECLTIONS    TOR    PKKJUKY. 

Earl  Grosvenor  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a 
anbjact  of  considerable  importance.    Their  lordships  wara 
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perfeetly  aware  that  her  majesty^s  Attoraey-Generai  had  an- 
nounced it  to  be  his  intention  to  prosecute  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  had  been  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar^.  for  per- 
jury. From  what  they  had  heard,  it  might  strike  them  as- it 
Old  him,  that  it  was  probable  more  than  one  witness  would  be 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  pejjury.  In  an  early  stage  of  the 
present  proceedings,  that  house  had  come  to  a  resolution  that 
they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  those  prosecutions  to 
which  witnesses  might  expose  themselves.  That  the  house 
would  not  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  any  prosecution ; 
but  it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  individuals  would  not,  nor 
was  it  clear  that  indictments  for  perjury  committed  in  the 
course  of  proceedings  like  that  which  the  house  was  engaged 
in,  could  be  maintained.  He  wished  therefore,  to  know, 
from  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  whether  he 
believed  there  was  any  power  of  prosecuting  witnesses  in  this 
cause  for  perjury  f  It  might  be  practicable  to  throw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  which  would  enable  the  parties  to  escape  ; 
he  therefore  thought  care  should  be  taken  that  there  was  no 
interference  from  any  quarter  with  that  pgwer  in  the  country 
to  which  the  power  of  punishing  such  offences  was  confided. 
The  hono\ir  and  dignity  of  that  house  appeared  to  him  to  be 
concerned  in  seeing  that  no  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  prosecutions  of  the  nature  to  which  he  had  alluded ; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  submit,  that  it  might  be  expedient 
to  pass  a  short  act  of  parliament  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the 
subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  if  he  took  upon  himself  to 
reply  to  the  noble  earl,  their  lordships  would  allow  him  to 
say  tfaathedid  so  because  the  proposition  just  submitted  to 
their  lordships  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  now  in 
progress,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  steps 
that  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He  would  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  when  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  announced  his  de- 
termination to  prusec'ute  one  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of' 
the  bill,  for  perjury,  he  had  gone  a  little  further  than  he  ought 
to  have  done  in  that  stage  of  the  proceedings.  And  to  him  it 
appeared  that  the  noble  earl  had  at  present  no  right  to  talk  of 
the  probability  of  prosecutions  for  perjury  being  instituted 
against  more  than  one  of  the  witnesses.  On  that  probability 
he  felt,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  had  no  right  to  form  an 
opinion  till  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings. 
He  felt  that  till  then  he  owed  it  to  every  witness  to  suspend  his 
judgment  on  the  testimony  which  he  might  offer  at  their  lord, 
slups'  bar.  He  would  appeal  to  them  whether,  both  in  a  judici-)! 
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and  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  were  not  kound  to  act  on  tUs 
{vinciple ;  and  whether^  taking  the  course  which  had  been 
suggested,  they  would  not>  instead  of  giving  the  witnesseli 
that  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled,  procaec^  in  point 
'  of  fact,  to  punish  impttted  perjuries,  though  every  word  which 
had  been  sworn  might  be  proved  true  by  witnesses  subse- 
quently to  be  called.  On  that  ground  he  deemed  it  unfit  to 
give  any  answer  to  the  question  which  had  been  put.  [Hean 
hear.'} 

Earl  Oroavenor  wished  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  aotwith^ 
standing  the  impropriety  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  he  had  only  stated  an  hypo- 
thetical case.  He  bad  stated  also,  that  there  was  an  iiMlivi- 
dual  among  the  witfies8<$s  who  had  been  threatened  with  pro- 
secution, and  that  others  might  be  prosecuted :  and  ip  this, 
as  far  as  he  might  judge,  from  the  evidence  of  his  ears,  he 
was  fMy  borne  out.  He  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  Jt  was  said  that  the  step  that 
he'  had  taken  vras  extraordinary ;  that  it  was  anticipating  the 
conclusion;  but  their  lordships  would  recollect,  that  in  a* 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  this  particular  case,  the 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  thought  it  right  Uiat  the  house 
shdnhl  declare  it  would  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
prosecution  for  perjury.  This  had  taken  place  some  weeks 
ago,  yet  they  had  been  given  to  ^understand  that  this  was  the 
first  time  such  a  question  had  been  a^tated.  Under  the  pe^ 
cnliar  cirenmstances  of  the  case,  it  dught  be  desirable  that  a 
bin  like  that  which  he  bad  suggested,  should  pass,  in  addi** 
tion  to  the  determination  to  which  they  had  already  come, 
not  to  interpose  their  powers  to  screen  any  individuai  from 
punishment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  their  lordships  would 
surely  see  the  mighty  difierence  between  laying  down  a 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  true  evidence,  before  any 
witness  had  been  examined,  and  that  of  adopting  a  particular 
measure  with  respect  to  certain  individuals  pending  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  witnesses  might  have  sworn  falsely  for  aught 
he  knew  i  but  on  that  he  had  no  right  to  give  an  opinion. 
There  was  a  great  difference  between  such  a  measare  tit 
had  been  proposed,  and  a  rule  adopted  ^n  the  first  insttnce, 
which  was  to  extend  to  all  the  witnesses  that  were  to  be 
exammed. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  spoke,  but  was  inaudible  below  the 
bar. 

The  Earl  of  liverpool'  c6uM  not  approve  of  the  course 
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which  had  been  suggested  by  the  noble  earl ;  and  thought^ 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  such  a  measure^  adopted  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  general  rule  laid  down  at  the  commencement, 
previous  to  the  examination  of  a  single  witness. 

WILLIAM  CARRINGTON. 

"Lord  Melville  slated,  that  circumstances  bad  come  to  his 
knowledge  with  respect  to  W.  Carrington,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  on  Saturday,  which,  in  his  judgment,  made 
it  highly  important  that  that  witness  should  be  again  brought 
.to  their  lordships'  bar,  either  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  the 
witness  then  under  examination  had  retired.  He  should 
move,  that  William  Cariington  do  attend  at  their  lordships' 
bar, 

Earl  Grey  thought  it  might  be  the  more  convenient  course 
to  bring  up  the  witness  for  further  examination,  when  the 
remund^r  of  the  case  had  been  gone  through  with. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — ^Tbe  question  was,  whether  the 
particular  individual  should  be  called  in  when  diey  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  case,  or  forthwith.  He  was  inclined 
to  adopt  the  latter  course. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  of  opinion,  that  the  license 
allowed  to  the  counsel  on  either  side  could  not  be  withheld 
frum  a  member  of  the  court.  He  thought  the  noble  viscount 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide,  whether  it  was  most  advisable 
^at  the  witness  should  be  called  back  now,  or  at  sonie  future 
time. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  thought  it  rested  with  the  noble 
lord  to  say  when  the  witness  should  be  recalled.  He,  for  bis 
own  part,  thought  the  sooner  the  court  were  put  in  pof^ssion 
of  this  information  the  better. 

Lord  Melville  did  not  say,  that  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required  the  instant  examination  of  the  witness;  he  would 
only  say,  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  highly  expedient  that  the 
particular  witness  alluded  to  should  be  examiped  without 
much  d«;lay.  He  moved,  that  William  Carrington  should 
be  nrdered  to  attend  to  be  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar 
IfUi^^ay. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to* 


Lii'.Mtenaut  JoAfi  i?tnii,  R.N.,  further  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Solkitor-General. 

At  wlutt  time  did  yon  artiva  alAlfaenl       Oa  the  Btfa  of  May 
beOeve.  , 
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Did  you  loach  cither  tt  Athens  or  at  Milo^  on  the  homsiraid  voye|e  f 
rio* 

Yon  mentioDed  yesterday  memorandums^  or  a  copy  of  memorandoms^ 
which  you  made  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  ?        Yes. 

When  was  that  made,  how  long. ago?  About  three  months  ago, 
between  three  and  four  months  ago. 

How  long  prcTKNiBlT  to  that  time  was  it  tiiat  yon  had  been  in  Bnglaad  ? 
I  had  been  in  England  in  1817. 

Yoo  had  not  t>een  in  England  from  1817  down  U(  that  period? 

Wasthe  memorandum  made  ooahore^  or  on  board  the  vessel  ?  On 
board  the.  vessel. 

Had  you  been  on  shore  a  short  time  before  that?  In  Sicily;  I 
aailed  from  Messina  to  La  Carta  fint^  and  from  thence  to  Catania,  and 
from  Catania  to  Messina. 

Were  yon  on  board  an  Italian  vessel  ?  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
wKa  on  board  an  Italian  vessel. 

At  the  time  yoo  are  speaking  o('  when  that  memorandum  was  made? 
No^  I  was  not 

Of  what  country  ?        An  English  vessel. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel  ?       The  Lion. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  memorandum  you  hold  in  your  hand  I 

{The  paper  was  handed  to  Mr,  Solieiicr^CrenwoLj 

You  have  statra  that  you  had  the  conunaod  of  this  polac^a,  who  was 
t  that  navigated  the  vessel  ?        I  did. 

Who  was  it  that  gave  orders  to  the  sailors?  Generally  it  was  the 
captain,  but  those  oraers  came  ftom  me. 

Did  yon  do  more  than  merely  direct  the  captain  as  to  the  plaee 
lie  was  to  go  to  ?  I  did  not  particularly  direct  him  to  go  to  any 
place;  I  only  gave  him  orders  to  execute  those  duties  belonging  to 
the  ship. 

Did  he  not  execute  tiiose  duties  as  the  captain  of  a  vessel  ordinarily 
doei^  by  giving  directions  to  his  crew  ?       I  conceive  he  did. 

Then,4A  navigating  the  vessel,  had  he  not  the  whole  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ship?  He  had  not  the  whole  management  of  tho  ship^ 
because  the  management  was  given  to  my  chaige  by  her  royal 
highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  gave  orders  to  the  seamen  about  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  vessel?  The  management  of  the  abip  and  the  mamvuvrlng 
of  the  ship  ijere  different 

What  do  you  mean  by  sayitag  that  you  navigated  the  ship?  By 
navigating  the  ship,  such  as  directing  the  courses  to  steer  by,  and  giving 
orders  to  the  crew  occasionally. 

Then  yoo  did  occarionally  give  orders  to  the  crew  as  to  navigatmg 
the  veasel?  The  nnvigating  of  the  vcsael  includes  manouvring  the 
ship  and  saila^  those  things  as  well  as  the  na?igation  also. 

Did  you  give  directions  as  to  the  maneravring  the  ship?  Some- 
timea  1  did,  somethnen  I  did  not 

Was  not  that  generally  done  by  Gargiulo^  the  captkin  ?  Sometimea 
he  was  not  on  deck,  and  1  had  occasion  to  do  it  mysel£ 

Then  was  it  only  when  he  was  not  upon  deck,  and  you  had  occasion  to 
do  it  on  that  account,  that  yon  gave  those  directions?  Sometimes  I 
have  done  it  also  when  be  has  been  upon  deck. 

Was  itBot  generally  done  by  Gargialo?       As  to  the  working  of  t|ie 
sbip^  I  think  he  generally  did  itmorethan  Idid^yseK 
.     2»  « 
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.>   Oo  foa  mully  write  ia  lUdUn  or  in  EngUshf        in  both. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question ;  do  you 
IHoaily  write  in^the  one  or  the  other  langpiage?  I  write  iur  English 
generally.  ' 

Was  the  aocomt  which  you  kept  of  the  proeeedingi  of  the  ve«Bl  in 
Italian  pr in  English?        In  Italian* 

Was  that  aceovnt  written  by  yomietf  f  The  aocoont  waa  written 
by  the  clerk. 

The  questloo  rcfen  to  that  account  referred  to  by  yon  yeateiday^  and 
from  which  you  made  your  extracts?        It  was  written  by  the  clerk. 

Was  that  clerk  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman?  i  do  not  know  what 
he  was. 

Was  he  your  servant?        No. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  vessel  with  him  ?  In  the  voyage 
we  were  several  months  on  board. 

With  that  clerk?  Yes»  there  was  a  clerk;  the  copy  you  allude  to 
.  now,  the  journal,  was  kept  by  myself  in  Italian.  * 

The  question  refers  to  the  journal  fsocn  which  you  took  that  meno- 
randum,  whether  that  was  kept  in  English  or  in  Italian  ?  It  was  in 
Italian,  the  log-book? 

Was  it  from  the  log-book  you  took  those  memorandum^  those 
eo|^?       Yes. 

By  whom  was  the  log-book  kept?  By  myself,  it  was  a  private 
memorandum  of  myself. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  log-book  was  a  private  memorandum  of  your- 
self? Yea,  it  was  a  private  memorandum  of  mvself ;  it  was  not  exactly 
the  log  of  the  ship>  it  was  a  private  memorandum  of  myself;  I  consir 
dered  the  log  for  my  own  private  purpose. 

Being  for  your  own  private  purpose,  was  it  kept  by  yourself  or  by  a 
clerk  ?        It  was  kept  and  directed  by  myself,  some  writing  of  my  own^ 
^  and  some  writing  of  a  clerk  in  it 

Was  that  the  clerk  to  whom  you  alluded  just  now  ?        Yes. 

Was  he  on  board  the  polacca?        Yea^  he  was. 

The  whole  voyage  ?        Yes,  the  whole  voyaget. 
'  You  were  asked  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or  an  EngliahmanI        An 
Italian. 

Did  yott  not  state  just  now,  that  you  did  not  know  what  countryman 
he  was  ?  I  believed  him  to  be  an  Italian  or  a  Sicihan ;  I  did  not 
know  what  he  was;  he  was  on  board  the  ship. 

Did  you  no^  in  answer  to  the  question  pot  to  you,  whether  he  was  an 
Englishman  or  an  Italian,  tell  me  you  did  not  luiow  what  countryman 
he  was? 

The  following  question  and  answer  were  read  over  to  the 
witness : 

"  Was  that  clerk  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman  f*  **  I  do  not  know 
what  he  was." 

Did  you  not  tell  ipe  just  now,  when  I  ailied  yod  whether  he  was  no. 
Italian  or  aCn  Englishman,  that  yon  did  not  know  what  he  was  ?  I 
do  not  know  what  he  was^  but  I  believe  he  was  an  Italian  or  a. 
Sicilian.  , 

You  say  he  wrote  only  li  part,  was  the  part  which  you  wrote  written 
10  Italian  pr  in  £n|;lish  ?        That  part  wlifrh  I  wrote  was  in  EngUsh, 

Did  you  not  tell  me  Just  now,  that  Hbsi  Idgf,  or  whntewr  it  was^  was 
Ifntten  in  Italian?        In  Italian, 
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Now  you  mean  to  say  it  wm  written  partly  in  Itahao  andl  portly  iu 
J^Dgliah  ?        Part  of  both,  to  my  recollection. 

The  witness  requested  leave  to  withdraw,  being  taken  ill. 

The  witness  was  led  out  of  thc"  house. 

After  a  short  time  the  witnes?  returned. 

The  previous  evidence  of  the  witness  was  read  over  tp 
him,  and  he  interposed,  by  saying,  *  I'he  clerk  I  referred  to 
was  a  sailor  whose  name  was  Pasquali ;  he  was  ^  servant  of 
mine.' 

Having  told  us  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  that  Pasqaali 
was  not  a  servant  of  yours,  and  haviog  now  told  us  he  was  a  servant  of 
yours,  which  of  these  two  stories  do  you  mean  to  adhere  to  ?  I  meau 
to  adhere  that  he  acted  as  both. 

Do  you  mean  by  saying  that  he  acted  as  both,  that  he  was  your  ser- 
vant, and  that  he  was  not  your  servant  ?  His  being  a  servant  was 
onlv  fi>r  the  purpose  of  taking  my  cot  up  and  down,  and  making  my 
bed,  and  those  private  affairs,  such  as  writing  for  me,  were  done  for 
me,  such  as  the  duty  of  a  servant ;  he  was  not  kept  as  a  clerk,  biit 
be  was  kept  more  as  a  sailor  oh  board  the  ship. 

Then  he  acted  as  your  servant  ?  He  acted  as  a  sailor  and  as  a  ser- 
vant on  board  the  ship ;  he  was  one  of  the  crew. 

You  having  kept  a  part  of  the  k>g  yourself,  and  Pasquali  having  Kept 
tiie  remainder,  which  of  the  two  kept  the  larger  proportion?  It  is 
impossible  I  can  determine  at  this  moment ;  1  have  not  (he  thing  before 
my  eyes,  nor  can  1  say  which  kept  the  most,  but  I  should  think  I  kep^ 
the  most  of  it  myself;  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  such  a  circuoKtance  i  I 
have  not  the  thing  before  me,  and  1  cannot  say. 

.  Then  the  most  of  it,  if  kept  by  you,  wto  kept  in  English  V        There 
was  some  in  English  and  some  in  Italian*  written  by  myself. 

Did  you  not  tell  us  just  now,  that  the  part  kept  by  you  was  kept  in 
English  ?  If  I  told  yon  bo^  it  was  at  a  moment  when  I  felt  myself  so 
situate  that  I  did  not  know  what  1  saio. 

Tfien  the  pari  that  was  kept  by  you,  do  you  mean  now  to  say  wa^ 
kept  sometimes  in  English,  and  sometimes  m  ItaHan  9        Yes. 

Was  the  greater  proportion,  according  to  the  oest  of  your  recollection 
in  English,  or  in  Italian  f  I  should  involve  myself  very  much  toisay 
which  it  wa%  I  cannot  recollect.  d^' 

Was  th^re  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  in  English  ?  By  saying 
that  there  was  a  considerable  proportion,  1  riiall  conceive  the  sreater 
part  was  written  by  me  in  English,  but  I  do  not  recollect,  1  should  think 
as  much  the  one  as  the  other. 

Do  you  mean  the  greater  proportion  in  English,  or  atM>ut  the  same? 
Aboat  the  same. 

Look  at  that  paper,  {the  paper  produced  by  the  witnetSt)  and  tell  me 
whether  it  does  M>t  commence  witii  your  departure  from  Messina  ?  It 
does  not  commence  with  that,  it  is  in  December. 

Where  does  it  commence  from  9  From  the  6th  of  December,  which 
was  the  day  her  roval  highness  arrived  at  Messina. 

Wlien  did  she  set  out  Aonr  Messina?        On  the  dth  of  January. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  desired  that  the  meipo- 
randum  might  be  in  the  bands  qf  tbp  witness    to  enable  hini 
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to  answer  the  questions^  and  not  in  tie  hands  of  the  Solicilor- 
General. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  memorandum,  if  it 
was  properly  the  subject  of  reference  at  all,  ought  to  be  seen 
by  the  witness  in  answering  the  questions  by  the  counsel  exa- 
mining him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  questions  put 
from  it. 

Mr.  Solidtar-GeneraL — Produce  the  paper  again. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  queen  advised  the  witness  not 
to  gve  it  to  Mr.  Solicitor-General. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  paper  must  be  so  pro- 
duced as  to  be  as  much  under  the  eyes  of  the  counsel  as  of  the 
witness. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  queen  stated  that  to  that  heliad 
no  objection. 

The  paper  was  laid  before  Mr.  Solicitor-General  and  the 
witness. 

What  is  the  first  entry  t       December. 
Wbatiathe4>laoe?        Menina. 
In  what  language?        Italian. 

[Some  questions  and  answers  are  here  omitted,  which  tend 
merely  to  shew  that  all  the  entries  of  dates  and  places,  in  the 
memorandum  in  question,  were  made  in  the  Italian  language.] 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  state  whether  there  is  a  single  entry  of  all 
the  places  traced  in  that  paper  in  the  £nglish  language?  No^  there 
ianot 

Does  it  come  down  to  the\retam  to  Meaaina  ?       It  doea. 
•And  every  entry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ia  in  Itatian  ?      Yei^ 
inthiaitia. 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  tell  me  whether  you  will  awear  it  ia  your 
haad^writing?       ffo^  I  cannot  awear  it  ia  my  hand- writing. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Cloriude  ?        Yea. 

Whoae  hand-writina  la  that  paper  ?        It  is  the  clerk'a. 

J^Mqoali  ?        Yea,  I  believe  ao. 

^aa  not  Paaquali  a  confectioner  in  the  aervice  pf  her  royal  highneaa? 
No^  not  the  Paaquali  I  mean. 

Waa  he  not'one  of  the  crew  of  the  polacca?  He  was  not  one  of 
the  aailon  of  the  ahip^  the  Paaquali  you  allude  to ;  ther^  waa  a  Paaquali 
in  the  aervice  of  her  royal  highneaa^  but  not  the  Paaquali  who  wrote 
tfaii, 

Waa  not  the  Paaquali,  that  acted  as  your  servant,  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  polacca?        Yea. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  awear  that  that  Paaquali  waa  on  board  the  BriUab 
ahip  the  Lion,  three  montha  ago?  Yet,  he  waa ;  he  went  down  with 
me  from  Mearina  to  La  Carta,  aa  being  the  pilot  of  the  ooaat,  and  from 
La  Carta  to  Cattania,  where  he  waa  diacharged. 

What  became  of  him  in  the  interval,  between  the  leraunation  of  the 
lens  voyage,  and  the  time  you  are  mentioning  ?       I  do  not  know.       ' 

What  oecame  of  the  polacca  in  the  interval?       The  polacca,  ahe 
L  to  Naples;  I  do  not  know  ezactlv,  I  left  her  at  Genoa. 
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Willi  ber  crew  on  board  ?       Not  with  the  whole  of  the  crew. 

Paaqaali  wat  left  behind  ?  Paiqaali  went  with  me  to  MemuM,  he 
and.  another  sailor  who  had  b^n  With  me  six  years  in  the  flotilla. 

Pasquali  it  was  who  made  this  memorandum  for  you  on  board  the 
veswl  three  months  ago  ?       By  my  dir^ttona. 

Did  you  not  tell  us  yesterday,  that  it  was  in  your  own  hand-writing  f 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  did,  it  was  a  thing  that  escaped  my  memory, 
1  did  not  reflect  at  the  moment 

When  you  were  asked  that  question^  was  not  the  paper  befora  you  I 
It  was  not  m  my  hand  at  the  moment  when  1  answered,  and  1  did 
not  reflect  at  the  moment  whether  it  was  in  my  own  Aand*writing  or 
not. 

Now,  howcTer,  you  say  it  was  not  in  your  hapd-writing,  Irat  in  Paa 
quaii*s?        Yes,  by  my  directions.  ^ 

Will  you  swear  that  it  is  not  in  the  hand- writing  of  SchiaYini  f  This 
is  Schiii?ini*s  hand-writing. 

RB-SXAMINBJ>   BY  THE   SOLI CITOB-OBN ERA L   OF   THE 
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How  long  hare  yon  lired  in  Sicily  ?        Eight  or  nine  years. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  speaking  there  the  Italian  or  the  English 
language  ?       The  Italian. 

At  the  time  when  you  went  the  voyage  with  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  were  you  theaas  ^miliar  with  the  Italian  as  you  are 
now  f        Yes,  perfectly,  and  more  so. 

The  clerk  you  mentioned,  you  say  you  do  not  know  what  he  was,  do 
you  know  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  ?  I  believe  lie  was  of 
fome  part  of  Italy,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  speak  Italian  f       Yes. 

Did  Pasquali  make  a  copy  from  your  l(^-book  f        Yea, 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  on  half-pay  in  the  fnglish  navy  ?        I  am. 

Have  you  been  examined  at  any  time  before  yon  came  to  England ; 
have  any  questions  been  put  to  you  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
hifl^bness  on  board  that  polacca?        No. 

If  you  had  received  notice  of  its  being  necessary,  could  you  hkie 
brought  that  log-book  here  ?        I  should  suppose  I  could. 

Who  was  it  made  the  copy  from  the  log-book  ?        Pasquali.     • 

You  stated  just  now  that  the  paper  in  your  hand  was  written  by 
Scbiavini  ?        Yes. 

When  did  he  write  it  I        A  few  days  back. 

What  did  he  write  it  from  f  By  dictating  fh>m  the  paper  I  had  in 
my  hand,  written  by  Pasquali. 

Carry  back  your  recollection  to  the  outward  voyage  from  Tunis  to 
Jafia,  yxMi  have  stated  that  on  that  voyage  her  ro^al  highness  slept  in 
the  ^bin ;  and  that  when  you  went  to  that  cabin  in  the  morning,  when 
you  were  sent  for  to  her  royal  highness^  you  passed  Pergami  in  his  bed ; 
yon  stale  that  on  the  voyage  from  Jafla  to  Syracuse  her  royal  highness 
slept  in  the  tent;  when  you  were  called  to  wait  upon  her  royal  higii- 
ness  in  that  tent,  had  you  any  occasion  to  pass  through  the  room  where 
Pergami  had  slept  before?  After  her  royal  highness  had  got  np^  I 
went  up  the  ladder. 

What  sort  of  a  tent  was  it,  a  double  or  a  single  tentf  A  single 
tent 

Do  yoa  recollect  the  breadth  of  the  beam  of  the  veuell  ,  I  shoukl 
suppose  from  nineteen  to  twenty  feet 
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Mr.  Solicitor-General  reqaested  that  the  paper  mi^  be  de- 
posited in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house.  The  paper 
was  delivered  in. 

EXAMINED    BT   THB    LOBDS. 

Lord  Kingston* — Vou  say  that  you  fitted  up  the  pruiceii*s  cabio,  what 
was  the  length  and  width  of  the  doort  The  dooA  might  have  beea 
from  three  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half  wide ;  there  were  two  divided. 

What  height  ?        I  should  suppose  about  six  feet 

What  was  the  depth  of  the  princesses  bathing  tub  ?  I  cannot  state 
precisely  the  depth  of  it ;  but  I  should  conceive  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet 

If  that  tub  was  laid  on  its  side,  could  it  be  s|ewed  in  the  cabin? 
No^  I  should  hardly  conceive  that,  unless  both  doors  were  open»  it 
could ;  it  might  have  gone  one  end  of  it,  but  the  whole  could  not  have 
gone  in. 

U  both  doors  were  open,  could  it  have  been  slewed  in?  One  pari 
could  have  been  got  in,  the  half  of  it  could  have  been  got  in,  but  it 
could  not  have  gone  the  whole. 

Describe  the  rieason  why,  if  one  half  of  it  could  go  in,  the  rest  of  it 
could  not  go  in  ?        Because  there  is  not  length. 

Not  length  in  the  cabin  V  There  was  not  length  from  the  sofk 
where  her  royal  highness  slept  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

What  length  was  the  cabin  ?  The  cabin  on  the  floor,  I  should 
suppose,  could  not  ha? e  been  more  than  ten  feet,  or  ten  feet  and  a  half. 

What  length  was  the  princess's  bathing  tub  ?  The  princesses  bath- 
ing tub  must  have  been  at  least  six  feet,  or  nearly  that 

Do  you  mean  to  say  a  tub  six  feet  could  not  have  gone  into  a  room 
of  ten  feet  and  a  half  ?        But  there  was  the  sofa  tliere. 

Was  that  Sola  immoveable?  It  was  movei^ble,  but  it  never  was 
removed. 

Was  it  fastened  to  the  floor  ?        It  was;  there  were  two  sofes. 

And  it  could  not  be  removed  from  thence  ?  It  could  have  been  re- 
moved, but  it  never  was  removed. 

You  are  positive  it  never  was  removed  ?  Positive,  till  her  royal 
highness  disembarked  at  Capo  d^Anza. 

What  distance  was  the  sofa  from  the  door?  About  a  foot  and  a 
half,  or  two  (eet  at  most 

When  the'  doors  were  thrown  open,  the  bathing  tub  could  not  be 
slewed  in  on  one  side  of  the  sofa  ?        No,  certainly  not 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  lights  on  deck  in  the  tent  were  put  out  fbr 
fear  of  pirates  seeing  you?        Yes,  after  our  departure  from  Jaffa. 

Where  did  the  binnacle  stand  ?        By  the  mizen-mast 

Just  before  the  helmsman  ?        Yes,  close  to  the  helmsman. 

Was  the  binnacle  where  the  light  was  put  in  glass  all  round  ?  Glass 
the  fore-part  and  glass  on  the  after-part. 

.Did  you  keep  the  after-part  open ;  were  you  not  afraid  of  the  pirates?  . 
The  fore- part  was  generally  kept  open ;  there  was  a  hole  on  the  after- 
side  of  it ;  also  a  very  small  hole,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  helmsman 
to  work  at  the  compass. 

On  what  side  was  the  door  into  the  princess's  tent  ?  There  was  no 
door. 

Where  was  the  entrance  ?  It  hauled  up,  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  deck,  by  putting  your  hand  on  the  lower  part,  you  could  lift  it  up. 
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When  you  went  to  hfr  royal  higfinm  on  being  called,  \vliere  did  yOu 
lift  up  the  tent?        The 'after-part,  close  to  the  mtzenoinaat. 
•  IV hen  lifted,  could  you  see  all  through  the  tent,  all  over  it?        With 
the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  binnacle  I  could. 

And  you  can  take  upon  you  to  swear,  there  was  nobody  there  but  the 
princeas  of  Walea?        I  can. 

Yon  slept  on  the  tiller  ?        1  did. 

And  yon  also  mentioned,  that  you  could  hear  two  people  speaking? 
If  there  bad  been  two  people  in  the  tent  speaking,  I  could  have  heard 
*  them,  if  they  bad  been  speaking  as  you  now  speak. 

How  comes  it  you  could  not  bear  the  princess  speaking  to  you  ?  . 
Sometimes  the  wind' was  blowing,  and  the  materials  of  the  ship  worked 
so,  that  I  could  not  hear  distinctly;  I  heard,  but  not  distinctly,  what 
she  had  to  say. 

Was  that  never  the  case  when  you  were  in  your  sleeping  cabin  ?  I 
never  slept  in  my  cabin  from  the  time  we  left  Jaffa,  till  we  got  to  Sicily, 
except  one  night  alone. 

Where  did  you  sleep  then  ?        Over  the  helmsman,  in  my  cot. 

Could  you  always  hear  what  was  said  in  the  tent  from  your  cot?  Not 
always  what  was  said,  I  could  hear  there  was  a  voice ;  but  could  not 
distinctly  say  what  it  was.  ' 

But  you  could  distinguish  whether  two  people  were  talking  or  not  ? 
I  never  did  distinguish  two  people  talking  there. 

If  two  people  had  been  talking  there,  you  would  have  distinguished 
them?  I  should  have  heard  their  voice,  and  known  that  two  people 
were  talking. 

Yon  were  frequently  called  down  to  the  cabin  by  the  princess,  you 
mentioned,  to  receive  directions?        On  our  voyage  out  I  was. 

Was  there  a  light  in  the  dining-room?  Sometimes  there  was, 
aometimes  there  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  one  sleeping  in  the  dining-room  ?  At  night 
I  never  saw  any  one  there :  I  only  knew  there  was  a  bed  placed  for  Mr. 
Pergami  in  the  dining-room,  and  one  morning  I  saw  him. 

But  you  never  took  notice  of  them  there  at  night  ?  I  never  went 
there  to  see  whether  he  was  in  bed  or  not;  it  was  not  mV  duty  to  go 
there. 

But  when  you  went  down,  called  by  the  princess,  and  passed  through 
the  cabin,  did  you  see  Mr.  Pergami  ?        Only  that  once. 

That  was  in  the  morning?        Yes,  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Earl  of  Donouyhmorel — When  you  were  called  down  by  the  princess 
in  the  night    did  you  never  take  notice  whether  Mr.  Pergami  was  there 
^    or  not?        No,  1  never  took  notice;  he  must  have  been  there,  I  sup- 
pose, the  bed  being  placed  there  for  him ;  there  was  a  screen,  1  could 
not  see  whether  he  was  there  without  drawing  back  the  screen. 

On  the  subject  of  these  memorandums,  you  say  that  these  memoran- 
dams  which  you  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  in  this  house,  were  taken 
by  yourself  out  of  a  large  paper  memorandum,  which  you  say  is  not  the 
log-book;  have  yon  b^n  always  in  ^he  habit  of  taking  such  memoran- 
dums?       They  were  taken  from  my  memorandums  by  my  direction. 

Have  you  on  all  occasions,  on  all  voyages,  been  in  the  habit  of  either 
taking  such  memorandums  yourself,  or  of  causing  them  to  be  taken  ft>r 
your  use  by  some  other  person  ?        For  my  own  use. 

You  have  always  been  in  that  habit  ?        Yes. 

On  all  former  voyages  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  memo- 
randums, or  causing  memorandums  to  be  taken  for  your  use  ?  Not 
on  all  occasions,  1  never  have. 

VOL    II.     T.  ^  E 
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Have  you  been  usually  in  ibe  iKabit  of  causing  Diemorandania  to  be 
taken  ?        For  my  own  private  use  1  have. 

You  were  asked  why  you  did  not  bring  with  you  the  original  papers 
in  which  those  nieroorandunis  were  first  entered,  instead  of  those  ex- 
Iracts;  to  that  you  answered,  that  there  were  some  private  memoran- 
dums in  it,  matters  of  your  own  private  consideration,  and  tlierefore  you 
left  them  behind,  and  only  made  these  extracts;  do  you  mean  to  say  so? 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  memorandums,  1  mean  the  private  ones,  were  to 
a  degree  of  speculation,  as  I  had  been  a  long  time  residing  in  Sicily,  and 
had  become  more  a  mercantile  person  than  any  thing  else. 

You  have  said  tliat  you  took  these  extracts  from  that^  larger  paper  of 
memorandums  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends ;  what  did .  you 
mean  by  that,  why  for  the  aatisfaction  of  your  friends;  explain  what  you 
meant  by  so  spying  V  When  in  Sicily,  1  had  frequent  occasion  to  see 
the  public  papers,  and  having  heard  repeatedly  that  evidences  were  re- 
quired in  £ngland,  and  that  all  the  persons  who  had  made  the  voyage 
with  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  be  recalled,  and  as 
I  was  on  my  return  to  England,  1  thought  a  memorandum  of  that  kind 
would  serve  to  refresh  my  memory  in  case^of  being  called  for. 

Wlien  did  you  first  hear  that  account?        in  Sicily,  in  Messina. 

At  what  period  was  it  that  that  account  came  to  your  ears?  To 
my  recollection,  I  should  conceive  about  three  months  ago. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  so  heard  ?  At  Messina,  between 
three  and  four  months  ago. 

Was  it  at  Messina,  immediately  after  hearing  that  account,  that  yoti 
made  those  extracts  from  the  larger  memorandum  ?        Yes. 

Was  it  at  Messina  you  made  those  extracts,  immediately  on  liearing 
what  you  have  mentioned  to  have  heard  ?  On  my  departure  from 
Meuina  I  commenced  making  tJiem. 

Were  you  just  about,  at  the  time  those  reports  readied  you,  to  leave 
Measioa?        I  was. 

And  then  in  your  voyage  you  referred  to  your  larger  paper  to  Qake 
these  extracts?        I  did. 

Having  brought  the  larger  paper  with  you  for  tliat  express  purpose  ? 
The  small  memorandum  which  1  brought  was  for  that  purpose. 

Do  you  of  course  on  every  voyage  take  all  the  papers  which  you  have 
had  with  respect  to  all  former  voyag^  ?        No. 

Why  did  you  happen  to  take  upon  that  new  voyage  those  papers  re- 
ferring to  a  former  voyage  ?  From  the  papera  which  I  saw  in  Mes- 
sina, the  public  papers,  which  governed  me. 

What  is  become  of  that  larger  paper ;  where  is  that  larger  paper  from 
which  you  made  the  extract  ?        In  Messina. 

You  have  coine  from  Messina,  and  have  left  it  at  home  ?        Yes. 

Then  the  larger  paper  you  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends, 
and  the  extract  from  that  paper  you  have  made  on  account  of  public 
reporta^  and  conceiving  you  might  tie  examined  aa  a  witnesi  ?  Yes,  I 
expected  that;  I  thought  it  probable. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  lientemintin  his  majesty *s  navy  ?  I 
have  been  1 1  years  a  lieutenant 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  acquaintance  you  had  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing with  the  illustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bill  ?  After 
the  siege  at  Gaeta,  where  1  had  served  as  a  volunteer,  I  was  sent  to  Rome 
with  a  genera],  who  commanded  Gaeta,  from  thence  I  returned  to 
Naples,  where  I  received  private  instructions  from  the  r>(eapolitan  go- 
vernment to  proceed  to  Corsica  on  a  secret  excursion,  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  the  situation  of  Murat,  tlie  Ex-King  of  Naples;  then  after 
having  sacrificed  myself  four  nights  and  four  days  in  continuing  in  the 
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woods  amoug  the  ConicaDS»  to  gain  intellfgence  respectiog  Murat^  I  re- 
turned  to  Naples;  having  delivered  those  reports  which  I  had  gained  to 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  I  returned  to  Meauna.  The  gun-boat  which  J  then 
was  serving  in,  had  orders  to  proceed  tcrCorfU ;  but  before  the  wind  per- 
mitted for  her  to  sail,  Captaiu  Briggs  came  in  in  the  Leviathan,  and  I . 
was  presented  by  Captain  Briggs  to  her  royal  highness ;  from  that  mo- 
ment her  royal  highness  inquired  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  aa  I  had 
nothing  particular  to  do,  she  invited  me  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  with 
her.  whicJk  1  did. 

You  mentioned,  that  her  royal  highness  gave  you  the  command  of 
the  polacca  ?        She  did. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say,  that  her  royal  highness  gave  you  the 
entire  control  of  that  vessel  V  When  I  say  she  gave  me  the  command 
of  the  vessel,  i  conceived  that  every  person  on  board  rated  to  the  crew 
were  subordinate  to  the  orders  and  instructions  I  might  give  from 
time  to  time. 

Do  you  conceive,  or  not,  that  her  royal  highness^  in  giving  you  the 
command,  gave  you  the  entire  control  of  that  vessel?  I  con> 

ceived  sa 

Had  you  not  settled,  before  the  voyage,  where  each  person  was  to 
sleep  during  the  voyage  ?        Does  the  question  allude  to  the  crew. 

Not  the  crew,  but  the  passengers?  Certainly  I  had,  after  the  ahip 
was  hired. 

Did  you  not  consider  the  whole  ship  and  the  crew,  so  fiir  as  the 
loyage  was  concerned*  as  under  the  entire  control  of  her  royal  high- 
ness?       Yesy  under  the  control  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  not  therefore  consider,  that  whilst  her  royal  highness  was 
embarked  ou  board  that  polacca,  she  had  a  right  to  conceive  that  she 
was  mbtress  of  that  polacca,  as  much  as  she  was  of  any  house  or  palace 
in  which  her  royal  highness  might  reside  ?  Most  assuredly  t  con- 
ceive so.  0 

'llie  ship  was  hired  by  youraelf,  and  all  the  persons  were  paid  by  you, 
were  they  not  ?        They*  wer« 

Must  tJiey  not  have  conceived,  that  they  were  to  look  up  to  no  person 
but  her  royal  highness  dunng  tfiat  voyage  ?  They  had  to  look  to  her 
on  all  those  occasions,  but  all  the  orders  that  her  royal  highness  gave 
from  time  to  time  to  roe,  were  generally  represented  by  me  aa  much  to 
the  captain  as  any  other  persons  on  board. 

Did  not  you  therefore  consider^  that  in  any  thing  that  her  royal  high- 
ness chose  to  do,  any  conduct  that  her  royal  highness  chose  to  pursue 
while  on  board  that  polacca,  she  must  have  considered  herself  equally 
free  from  any  interruption,  as  if  those  transactions  passed  in  any  house 
or  palace  of  her  own  ?        Yes. 

Whilst  the  tent  was  upon  the  deck,  do  not  you  conceive  that  the  crew 
would  take  particular  care  not  to  incommode  her  royal  highness  during 
the  night,  by  passing  too  near  that  tent  ?  Not  without  the  occupation 
of  the  ship  require()  it,  they  would  not  have  done  it 

Therefore^  s(kaking  of  youraelf,  who  had  the  command,  and  speaking 
of  yonr  opinion  of  all  the  rest,  you  conceive  that  every  possible  pains 
would  be  taken  by  aU  the  persons  on  board  to  prevent  giving  her  royal 
highness  the  least  possible  iiiterruptioD  ?        Certainly. 

Her  royal  highness  it  appears  paid  the  captain  for  his  vessel  ?       Yes. 

The  question  is  not  meant  to  reflect  upon  yourself,  but  did  you  receive 
siiy  remuneration,  and  what,  for  the  time  you  passed  on  board  that  ves- 
ael,  the  polacaa  ?        For  my  own  tronble,  do  you  mean  ? 

Being  as  if  in  the  family  of  her  royal  highness  during  that  voyage, 
2  E  2  - 
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<1id  you  receive  any  and  what  remuneration  from  her  royal  fcighneM  ? 
On  my  departure  from  Sicily  no  arrangement  was  made  for  me,  nor  did 
I  expect  it ;  on  my  arrival  at  Tunis,  her  royal  highness  sent  me  a  sum  of 
money;  I  do  not  know  the  sum,  biit  i  belie  re  1  was  allowed  9i00L  a 
year;  that  sum  I  rejected  at  first,  stating,  I  did  not.join  her  royal  hi{^h- 
ness  for  any  interested  motive 

You  had  rejected  that  sum  at  first  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  think  you  were  justified  in  reeeivjng  compensa- 
tion V  1  was  informed  that  I  should  give  offence  t6  her  royal  highness 
by  not  receiving  it 

What  was  the  compensation  that  you  received  9  1  believe,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  300  dollars ;  1  cannot  be  certain. 

Is  thdC  all  you  have  received  V  I  did  receive  some  afterwards,  until 
I  left  the  polacca  at  Genoa.  , 

The  question  is  not  what  your  received  at  any  particular  period,  but 
state  all  you  received,  and  the  different  times  you  received  it,  as  far  as 
you  recollect?  1  believe  myself  to  have  received  three  times  only  the 
sttoi  of  SOO  dollars  each. 

State  the  particular  times,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  of  havine  received 
each  of  those  sums  ?  The  period  1  cannot  recollect ;  but  I  believe  my 
memory  is  so  good  as  to  enable  me  to  remember  the  places  where  I  re- 
ceived It ;  they  were,  Tunis,  Constantinople;^  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

All  you  received  was  during  the  voyage  V        Yes. 

Have  yon  received  any  thin^  since  the  termination  of  the  voyage  f 
No^  I  have  not. 

You  talked  of  9O0L  a  year  salary,  is  there  a  salary  of  flOOl.  going  ou 
besides  9  No,  there  is  no  salary  j  the  sums  I  received  at  different 
times  were  all. 

You  have  no  salary  ?        No. 

Nor  do  you  expect  any  ?       "No. 

You  are  not  at  present  of  her  majesty*s  funily  V  No;  nor  was  I 
after  tl^  ship  reached  the  port  of  Genoa. 

How  long  have  you  been  come  over  here  9  I  have  been  here  about 
a  month,  1  believe. 

Were  you  summoned  to  appear  before  this  liouse  f        No^  1  was  not. 

Did  you  come  to  offer  yourself  as  a  witness,  thinkmg  you  bad  some- 
thing material  to  communicate  9  I  presented  myself  to  hrr  majesty, 
as  having  been  upon  the  voyage  with  her,  nothing  more  than  that. 

What  was  the  whole  sum  you  received  from  her  royal  highness? 
The  three  different  sums  I  have  spoken  of,  i  believe  to  have  been  600 
dollars ;  €00  dollars  each  time. 

You  seem  to  have  been  more  particular  in  your  observations  in  the 
voyage  outward,  than  in  the  voyage  inward ;  that  is,  you  have  been  able 
to  speak  more  to  the  particulars  with  respect  to  where  Pergami  slept, 
and  appear  to  have  made  stronger  observations  with  respect  to  what 
passed  in  the  voyage  outward,  than  with  respect  to  what  passed  in  the 
voyage  home,  what  i«  the  reason  of  that  9  I  can  only  speak  from 
this,  that  going  out,  1  had^more  occasion  to  see  Pergami,  as  we  generally 
dined  in  a  place  where  I  saw  him  every  day. 

Perhaps  you  were  more  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him }  1  had  Avquent 
occasions  of  seeing  him,  daily  and  momentarily. 

In  the  voyage  outward,  you  have  said  very  decisively  where  Perc^ami 
slept,  you  have  sworn  positively  that  he  slept  in  the  dining-room  9  Ves» 
I  SHW  him  there. 

Why  are  not  you  able  to  speak  as  positively  as  to  the  i^eeping-place 
of  that  person  in  the  voyage  homeward,  as  yoii  were  in  the  voyage  out  9 
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Because  her  royal  higiibCM  haviog  slept  on  tbe  decfcy  I  had  Dot  so  mach 
occasioo  to  go  down  to  tbe  N^uabios  below. 

You  were  able  to  swear*  fh>ixi  your  positive  knowledge*  as  to  where 
he  slept  in  the  voyage  >out  ?        Yes. 

How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not  able  to  make  a  belief  as  to  where 
he  slept  in  tlie  voyage  home ;  what  was  the  length  of  the  voyage^  a 
month  ?  I  never  went  into  those  aoartments^  nor  drew  back  the 
skreen,  to  see  whether  be  was  in  bea  or  not ;  the  skreen  was  there 
du/ing  the  whole  voyage  out  and  home. 

You  were  the  persop  who  distributed  the  birthsi  and  appointed  the 
sleeping-places  of  the  different  individuals  in  the  vovage  out;  why  did 
not  you  take  the  same  pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  births  in  the 
voyage  home  ?  * 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  submitted  whether  tliia 
question  was  not  in  an  improper  fotni^  as  assuming  that  which 
the  witness  bad  not  said. 

'  Did  you  make  a  distribution  of  tbe  sleeping- places  of  all  the  passen- 
gers in  the  voyage  outward  f    ^   Yes,  , 

Did  you  make  the  same  distribution  on  the  homeward  voyage? 
There  was  no  occasion ;  the  bed  which  1  gave  him  on  going  out,  was 
the  place  he  had  in  coming  home* to  sleep  in ;  whether  he  slept  there  or 
oot  I  do  not  know. 

You  hare  stated,  over  and  over  again*  that  you  do  not  kuow  where  he 
slept  upon  the  voyage  home?        Ido  not. 

How  is  it  that  as  yon  are  so  competent  to  form  the  negfiive  idea,  that 
is,  where  he  did  not  sleep,  you  are  not  able  to  state  where  he  slept 
daring  that  voyage  of  a  montli ;  how  is  it  you  feel  yourself  competent 
to  ffive  the  decisive  declaration  you  have  given,  that  he  did  not  sleep 
unc^r  the  tent  ? 

The  Attorney-Oeneral  of  the  Queen  ohjected  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  question. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdiaw. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

An  observation  haying  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  had  objected  to  the 
question;         '  '  y      [ 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in ;  and  the  counael  for  the 
queen  were  informed,  that  the  mode  of  objecting  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  to  any  question  which  might  be  offered  by  a 
lord  to  the  house  was,  by  requestbg  leave^  through  the  house, 
to  make  objection  to  the  same. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in.  "^ 

Having  sworn,  on  your  direct  examination,  that  you  did  not  know 
where  Pergami  had  slept  on  the  voyage  homeward,  account  bow  you 
are  enabled  to  form  at  once  a  belief  as  to  the  negative,  namely,  where  he 
did  not  sleep,  that  is^  under  the  Tent  ? 

The  Attorney-Gentral  of  the  queen  prayed  leave  to  submit 
nn  Objection  to  this  question,  and  stated  that  in  the  introduction 
to  his  former  objection  he  had  fneant  no  disrespeet  to  Jhe 
house. 
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The  question  wts  proposed  to  the  witness. 

Go  the  times  that  1  hate  been  sent  for,  or  called  for,  by  her  royal 
highneasp  I  never  did  tee  hi'm  there. 
You  have  said,  on  your  diiect  examination,  Uiat,  in  the  day-time, 

2oa  ha^e  seen  yek^;ami  sittiog  on  the  iron  bedstead  in  the  tent'f  i 
ave. 

You  h«^e  seen  Lim  sitting  on  the  bedstead  id  the  tent  ?  I  have ; 
and  I  have  seen  other  persons. 

Then  having  seen  Pergarai  sitting  on  that  bedstead  in  the  day-fime 
cannot  be  a  reason  for  conceiving  he  did  not  sleep  in  it  at  night  ?  I 
have  no  other  reason  tlian  having  been  frequently  called  for  on  our  return 
from  Jaffa  by  her  royal  highness,  to  know  how  the  weather  was  j  I 
kave  opened  the  tent  frequently,  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  timea^ 
and  have  never  seen  him  there ;  had  he  been  there,  I  certainly  should 
have  seen  him,  from  the  light  of  the  binnacle. 

You  said  something  with  respect  to  the  fear  of  pirates,  and  of  putting 
out  the  lights  in  consequence  of  that  feart        I  did. 

Extracts  being  read  from  the  evidence  of  yesterday,  the 
witness  was  asked. 

When  was  it  that  you  received  the  information  respecting  piratLsf 
At  Milo. 

When  VI  as  it,  in  consequence  of  that  information,  you  began  to  take 
away  the  1  i/ht  f^       After  w«  had  left  Jaffa. 

You  first  heard  the  report  at  Milo  \  and  it  was  after  you  left  Jaffa 
yuu  began  to  take  away  the  light?  Yes^  the  information  was  there 
(Confirmed. 

'  You  have  mentioned  tiat  you  have  gene  iutp  the  tent  at  night 
w^en  you  ha>e  been  called  at  night?  v  'l  have  never  gone  into  the 
tti  t. 

Have  you  gone  to  the  door?       To  the  openmg. 

Tluit  you  lifted  up  the  tent  so  as  to  see  her  royal  highness  ?  ] 
opened  it,  cr  lifted  it  up,  so  as  to  look  m. 

How  was  her  royal  highness  dressed?        She  wa*dreued. 

Lying  on  th&  bed  dressed  ?        Yes. 

Earl  Morton, — You  liave  stated  that,  on  board  of  the  polacca,  the 
bumaclv^  was  glazed,  t)oth  on  the  side  next  the  steersman,  and  on  the 
opposite  sido  ?  Yes,  or  that  there  was  a  drawer  or  slide,  1  am  not 
positive  vhich. 

You  have  a^ated,  that  it  vnw  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  that  you 
s|Mv  the  interior  of  the  tent,  wlien  you  lifted  up  the  curtain,  or  opened 
it?       Yes. 

Was  it  by  the  hght  of  the  sido  next  the  steersman,  or  the  o|}po8ite 
aide  ?  It  must  have  been  fro^i  the  light  on  tne  opposite  side,  or  from 
both. 

Did  not  the  light  ftom  the  oppo^ie  side  of  the  binnacle  strike  fiill 
on  the  side  of  the  tent  when  it  was  clcsed,  so  as  to  render  it  visible  ? 
It  did 

You  have  stated,  that  you  caused  lights  2v  tie  put  out,  from  an  appre* 
heusion  of  being  seen  by  the  pirates?        I  iiave. 

Was  that  isue  of  light,  ou  the  opposite  side  of  thel)innar.1e,  necessary 
for  the  steersman  ?       It  was  not 

Then  how  came  you  not  to  eooceal  it,  io  order  to  prevent  the  reflection 
upon  the  tent  being  seen  by  the  pirates  ?  it  is  necessary  to  give  vent 
to  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  or  it  will  not  keep  iu. 
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U  U  not  usual  for  a  binnacle  to  have  air  from  the  top?  It  is ;  but 
when  it  had  not  sufficieiit,  it  was  allowed  in  other  parts. 

Lord  t7o/«i7/^.— State  to  the  house,  whether  you  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  verv  great  danger  of  the  light  in  the  binnacle  being 
blown  out,  if  it  was  left  open  in  the  manner  you  describe  in  the  fore-part 
of  it  ?        if  it  had  been  left  entirely  open,  there  would. 

If  there  was  a  shutter,  as  uiual  on  the  fore-part  of  the  binnacle,  might 
it  not  have  been  left  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  air,  without  any  consi- 
derable light  issuing  from  it  ?  Yes,  and  sufficient  light  to  allow  me  to 
look  into  tlie  ten^  as  it  was  ao  near. 

In  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a  seaman,  have  you  not  always 
observed  great  pains  taken  to  prevent  any  light  issuing  from  binnacles  at 
al*  atsea?  I  have  on  board  king's  ships;  but  on  board  such  a  vessel 
as  this  there  was  not  all  those  conveniences  that  are  required. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  conveniences  there?        That  it  had  not  a 
regular  funnel  to  lead  the  smoke  from  the  light  which  tl.ere  generally  is 
on  board  a  man-of-war;  that  there  were  holes  penetrated  in  a  piece  of  / 
lead,  which  did  not  admit  sufficient  air.  ' 

Were  you  correctly  understood  then,  in  ibe  early  part  of  yoiir  exami- 
nation yesterday,  to  have  stated,  that  you  were  captain  or  master,  or  m 
charge  of  that  polacca,  dliring  the  voya^  which  her  royal  highness  the 
Pri ncesB  of  Wales  made  io  her?      V  es»  by  her  royal  highnesses  direction 
'  I  toolc  the  command  of  tlie  vessel. 

Can  you  state  whether  or  not  you  had  the  means  on  board  that  vessel^ 
under  your  direction,  of  having  a  few  holes  perforated  in  the  top  of  the 
binnacle,  or  a  small  funnel  let  into  it,  so  as  to  enable  the  light  in  that 
binnacle  to  burn  all  night,  without  exposing  tlie  vessel  to  the  risk  she 
run,  with  so  illustrious  a  personage  on  boud,  from  the  piratical  vessels 
you  describe  t^  have  t>een  hovenng  about  you  ?  I  had  not  the  filftiog 
up  of  the  ship,  excepting  that  part  which  was  made  up  for  the  conve- 
nience of  her  royal  highness,  and  did  not  particularly  observe,  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  wanted  until  it  actually  was  wanted,  or  if  I  had  I 
should  have  done  it. 

Was  the  navigation  of  the  polacca  io  that  voyage  intrusted  to  you, 
the  shaping^the  courses,  and  keeping  the  ship*s  way  ?  Yes,  1  kept 
the  ship  s  reckoning  myself;  it  was  kept  also  by  the  captain  and  the 
mate. 

By  whose  reckoning  was  the  ship  steered  or  conducted  ?  Generally 
speaking,  I  believe  my  own. 

B<  so  good  as  to  state  more  explicitly  by  whose  reckoning  the  ship 
was  navigated  from  land  to  land  ?  We  compared  our  works,  and  we 
divided  them,  and  the  course  was  then  distributed  among  the  three  works^ 
and  the  course  was  shaped  from  those  works. 

After  comparing  the  respective  reckonings  with  eacli  other,  who  gave 
the  directions  for  the  course,  to  be  steered  subsequently  ?  Myself 
to  the  captain,  and  the  captain  gave  it  to  the  other  subordinate  quarter- 


Y.ou  being  charged  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  how  do  you 
explain  your  having  said,  that  the  fitting  up  of  the  binnacle  was  but  a 
trifling  matter,  or  something  to  that  effect  ?  1  mean  to  tay,  that  the 
charge  of  the  ship  was  not  given  to  me  till  I  left  AugusU  by  her  royal 
highness ;  I  had  the  order  to  fit  the  ship  up,  but  I  had  not  the  command 
of  the  vessel  until  we  sailed  from  Augusta. 

Did  the  vessel 'not  possess  the  means  of  rectifying  any  defect  in  the 
binnacle  when  at  sea  ?  If  it  had  been  disAiiiguished,  it  certainly  would 
have  beeop  but  I  did  not  observe  it  until  the  eoo  -ts  of  the  pirates. 
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As  it  appean  by  your  statemetit,  that  there  were  two  captains,  or 
two  mastens  oil  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  alluded  to,  state 
to  che  house  who  was  the  regularly  constituted  authority,  having  charge 
df  that  vessel,  her  stores,  provisions,  &c.,  and  responsible  to  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  for  the  same?  The  part  owner,  who  was  the  captain,  I 
1>e1ieve;  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stores^  or  the  victualling  of  tlie 
crew ;  when  1  hired  the  vessel,  the  victualling  of  the  crew  was  to  be 
|Miid  by  the  captain. 

State  the  name  of  the  captain,  if  he  sailed  in  the  ship  V        Gargiulo. 

Whose  duty  was  it  to  keep  the  log-book  of  that  ship  during  the*  voyage 
iilluded  to,  the  log-book  kept  in  all  merchant  ships  ?  The  mate  or 
the  pilot ;  he  is  termed  pilot  in  that  country. 

Wa^^e  log-book  actually  kept  by  that  person  ?        I  do  not  know. 

In  \vliat  book  was  the  ship's  reckoning  inserted?        By  the  chart 

Tn  what  book  was  it  inserted  ?       In  the  general  log-book,  L presume. 

But  do  you  not  know  who  kept  that  log. book  ?        I  do  not. 

Was  the  tent  which  you  have  alluded  to,  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca 
erected  by  your  directions  ?  First  by  those  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
afterwards  by  my  own. 

Were  the  directions  to  the  sailors  to  erect  that  tent  given  to  them  by 
you,  or  by  any  other  person  ?        l^hey  were  given  by  myself.     • 

In  consequence  of  the  princesses  directions  ?        Yes. 

Can  you  inform  the  house  the  dimensioiA  of  the  tent;  its  length,  and 
its  breadth,  or  nearly  so  9  It  is  impossible  1  can  state  the  k^ugth  of 
the  tent,  but  it  was  from  the  mizen-mnst  to  the  main*mast. 

Did  the  after-part  of  the  tent,  or  that  next  the  stern  of  the  ship,  touch 
the  mizen-mast  ?        Close  to  it  'A 

Was  it  fixed  to  it  9  Yes,  the  ridge-rope  was'  fixed  to  it 
*  Are  you  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  length  of  the  tent,  as  you 
must  have  some  notions  of  the  extent  of  the  ship  ?  I  did  net  measure 
the  precise  distance,  but  I  should  conceive  between  the  mixen-mast  and 
main-mast  there  must  have  been  a  distance  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
feet ;  perhaps  more,  but  I  cannot  oe  precise. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  state,  that  the  tent  must  have  been  nearly 
twenty' feet  in  lengthy  or  thereabouts  ?  -     Yes,  I  sho>ukl  suppose  it  was. 

You  stated,  that  the  breadth  of  the  ship^  in  that  part  of  it,  was  some- 
where about  nineteen  or  twenty  feet  ?  Yes ;  but  I  capnot  be  precise, 
for  I  never  measured  it. 

How  much  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  ship  was  the  breadth  of  the 
tent,  do  you  suppose?  I  shouM  consider  about  a  foot,  for  it  hauled 
out  to  the  ringing  on  each  side. 

In  reference  to  the  mizen-mast  of  the  polacca,  whete  did  the  binnacle 
stand  ?        By  the  mizen-mast 

Before  it,  or  behind  it?  Abaft  it;  it  could  not  be  before  it  on 
account  of  the  tent. 

Are  you  rightly  understood,  that  the  whole  of  the  sptbce  inside  the 
tent  was  sufficiently  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  to  enable  a 
person  looking  into  the  tent  by  lifting  up  a  part  of  it,  as  you  hLve 
dc-scrit^d,  to  see  every  object  m  that  tent  ?        Yes. 

Are  you  understood  rightly  to  say,  that  the  communication  by  the 
companion-ladder,  which  led  from  the  interior  of  the  tent  into  the 
dining-cabin,  was  always  open  by  night?  The  passage  was  open,  but 
the  tent  covered  the  hatchway. 

What  space  of  time  do  you  coticeive  was  necessary  for  a  person  to 
occupy  in  descending  from  the  tent  to  the  dining-cabin  by  that  open 
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cmnmunicatioD  ?        Speaking  of  myself  as  a  tailor,  1  could  do  it  in  a 
•econd. 

How  many  persoiit  did  the  crew  of  the  polacca  consiat  of?  Twenty- 
two. 

As  the  oavigatioo  of  the  polacca  was  intrufted  to  you»  perhapa  you 
can  inform  the  houae»  how  many  of  thoae  tw«nty«two  aailon  were  ib 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  helm  in  their  turn?  1  believe  three,  1  never 
knew  of  any  more.  , 

How  often  were  they  relieved  ?  They  performed  the  whole  watch, 
four  hours^  exclorive  of  the  two-hour  watches,  which  fell  from  four  to 
six,  and  from  six  to  eight. 

JSurl  GroiveKor. — You  have  said  that  you  did  not  know  where  Per- 
^mi  slept  on  the  return  voyage  from  Jaffa;  do  you  know  where 
Hieronimus,  or  any  other  of  the  princes8*s  suite,  slept  during  that  time  f 
I  know  where  Hieronimua  slept. 

When*  did  he  sleep  ?        The  foreoMMt  cabin,  on  the  larboard  side. 
-,    Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Austin  slept  f        He  slept  on  the  opposite 
side. 

'    Any  other  of  the  suite  ?        Mr.  Hownam  on  the  larboard  side^  where 
I  slept  myself;  Count  Schiavini  and  the  doctor  on  the  opposite  side. 

Can  you  account  for  your  not  knowing  where  Pergami  slept,  though 
you  knew  where  all  thoae  members  of  the  princess's  suite  whom  you  have 
mentioned  slept  ?  Tlmse  persons  who  slept  without  the  dinins-room, 
1  had  an  opportunity  of  ffeing  before  I  went  upon  deck,  and  b^le  them 
good  night  frequently  on  such  occasions. 

Nave  you  any  other  reason  ?        1  have  no  other  reason. 

Lord  Faim4futh.^^When  you  said  that  your  memorandum  was  written 
by  your  clerk,  and  afterwards  <iopied  by  Schiavini,  what  did  yon  mean; 
explain  that?        l-explained  that  it  was  written  by  my  dictatine. 

Do  you  mean  one  and  the  same  memorandum  you  hare  procmced  in 
court  now  ?        It  was  copied  from  the  one  J  have  dictated  b^  mysel& 

la  the  document  from  which  Schiavini  took  that  which  is  in  court 
now  in  existenoe  f  The  one  I  presented  was  written  -by  Schiavini 
bimaelC 

U  the  document  from  .which  Schiairini  took  that  which  is  in  court 
now  in  existence  ?        No^  ftt  is  not. 

Dki  you  mean  that  your  clerk  or  aervant  took  the  first  copy,  which 
you  brought  to  this  country  ?        Yes. 

And  that  you  gave  it  to  Schiavini,  who  wrote  froin  it  the  copy  yon 
new  produce!        No^  1  dictated  what  he  wrote. 

Tl^n  Schiavini  did  not  write  from  your  original  copy  ot  the  log  or 
memorandum?        From  what  I  dictated  be  did 

That  paper  now  in  court  was  dictated  by  you?  From  the  original 
I  brought  from  Sicily. 

Then  you  did  bring  th^  first  copy  with  you  hwn  SicOy  ?        Yes. 

Is  that  copy  now  in  existence  ?        It  is  not. 

What  have  you  done  with  it  ?        I  destroyed  it 

What  was  your  reason  for  destroying  it?  Because  it  was  written 
in  such  bad  Italian  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  presented. 

It  vras  written  in  Italian  wholly,  not  partly  in  Italian  and  partly  in 
English  ?        AIT  in  Italian,  and  very  bad  Italian. 

Are  you  sure  that  that  was  a  true  copy  which  you  brought  to 
England,  of  what  you  extracted  in  Sicily  from  your  original  log  or 
memorandum  f        Yes. 

Did  you  not  state,  that  when  you  took  that  copy  first  it  was  partly 
in  Italian  and  partly  in  English  ?        I  do  not  recollect  to  have  done  sow 
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Do  you  mean  to  ttate,  that  the  original  Ug  was  writteo  partly  io 
English  and  partly  in  Italian,  or  that  your  original  copy  was  written 
partly  in  English  aud  partly  iu  Italian  ?  The  original  was  written  in 
English  an4  Italian. 
How  was  the  original  copv  written  ?  In  Italian. 
Earl  of  LauduMtB. — When  was  that  memorandum  which  you 
brought  from  Sicily  destroyed  V        I  do' not  remember  the  day. 

Can  you  say  within  a  few  days ?  No^  I  cannot;  I  should  think 
Ove  or  six  or  more  days. 

Did  you  destroy  it  the  same  day  that  you  dictated  this  new  document 
to  Schiarini  ?        Yes^  immediately  after. 

Did  you  ask  Schiavini  to  write  it  for  you,  or  did  Schiavini  begin  the 
conversation  which  led  to  his  writing  it  with  you  ?  No»  I  asked  the 
question. 

Where  did  you  find  Schiavini  ?        At  her  majesty^s  house. 
Do  you  live  at  her  majesty^s  house  ?        No,  1  do  not 
Are  you  frequently  there?        I  have  not  been  there  for  five  or  six 
davs. 

Had  you  had  conversation  with  Schiavini  about  this  memorandum 
t>efbre  ?        No,  I  never  had. 

Then  you  went  to  the  house  to  get  Schiavini  to  copy  it,  and  then  im- 
med'ately  destroy  the  original  ?        Yes. 

Marquis  of  Buekingham: — ^Can  yoa  swear  that  every  time  you  looked 
into  the  tent  you  saw  the  prvicess?  Every  time  I  looked  into  the 
tent  at  night,  I  saw  her. 

After  the  rumour  had  been  reported  to  you  respecting  pirates  hover- 
ing about  you,  did  you  take  any  means  to  diminish  the  light  of  the  bin* 
1)8 cie  ?  Sometimes  there  was  a  flag  thrown  over  it,  sometimes  there 
was  not 

•     Sometimes  the  light  of  the  binnacle  was  masked  ?        Not  entirely 
masked,  you  could  see  through  the  bunting. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  look  into  the  tent, 
when  the  light  of  the  binnacle  was  masked  in  the  way  you  describe  ? 
I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  rather  think  it  did  not,  for  the  light  of  the  bin- 
nacle was  so  low  on  the  deck  that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  their 
discovenng  it,  for  the  binnacle  was  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  off  the 
deck,  «nd  the  bulwark  of  the  ship  was  very  high,  so  that  they  could  not 
possibly  see  the  light  of  the  binnacle ;  the  light  from  the  binnacle  could 
not  be  seen,  when  the  light  from  the  tent  would  have  been. 

How  did  you  open  the  tent,  by  Itftmg  it  up  above  your  hand,  or  by 
opening  it  ?  ,     By  lifting  it  up. 

You  did  not  lift  it  up  high  enough  to  get  into  the  tent?        No^  I  di^ 
not  pretend  to  go  in. 
But  only  to  look  in  ?        Only  to  look  in. 

Vott  said  that  when  the  births  were  originally  arranged  below,  Per- 
gami  slept  on  the  outside  of  the  cabin  ?        Yes. 
He  afterwards  removed  into  the  inside  Of  the  cabin  ?        Yea. 
Wat  there  a  regular  sleeping  place  made  up  ibr  him  by  a  screen  f 
Yea. 
A  canvass  screen  ?        Yes. 

Was  it  rolled  up  during  the  day,  and  let  down  during  the  night  f      I 

have  always  seen  it  drawn  in  its  proper  form,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed. 

So  as  to  form  a  sleeping-jilace  for  Pergami  ?        Yes. 

By  whose  orders  did  you  shift  Pergami*8  birth  ?        I  did  not  receive 

any  partiealar  orders;  there  was  an  order  given  to  prepare  a  cabin  for 

the  surgeon  that  came  on  board  at  Tunis,  and  a  cabin  was  given  to  him ; 
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the  cabin  which  wat  given  to  the  doctor  was  not  Perganii*t,  but  oouiii 
Schiavini's  was  given  to  the  doctor,  and  Scliiavini  took  that  of  Mr, 
Pergami. 

How  came  Pergami  to  be  removed  into  the  cabin?  I  do  not 
know ;  he  was  removed  there ;  I  conceive  there  were  no  other  ordera 
but  the  desire  of  her  royal  highness  to  remove  him  there ;  1  do  not  know 
by  whose  orders  he  was  removed,  I  shifted  the  birtb,  by  my  orders  the 
birth  was  made  up  there. 

Did  you  raceive  orders  to  shift  the  biKh  from  any  bodV»  and  from^ 
whom  ?  I  believe  to  have  received  it  from  her  royal  highness,  I  can<« 
not  be  positive ;  1  remember  that  a  birth  was  requested  to  be  made  up 
in  the  cabin,  but  I  did  not  know  at  that  moment  who  it  was  for,  and 
that  a  cabin  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  doctor,  wliich  it  was. 

Was  it  on  the  larboaird  or  the  starl>oard  side  of  the  ship?  On  the 
starboard. 

In  the  course  of  your  evidence,  you  bave  mentioned  a  tub  which  her 
ro>al  highneas  used  for  bathing;  do  you  know  whether  she  ever  did 
use  it  for  bathing  ?  I  know  that  water  has  beei.  for  that  purpose ;  I 
do  not  know  that  her  royal  hiffbness  used  it  for  that  purpose,  but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  she  dic^  from  having  heard  so. 

Where  did  that  tub  usually  stand  ?  1  have  seen  the  tub  in  the 
dining-room. 

On  which  side?        Oi^the  starboard  side. 

Duke  of  Clarence. — How  many  years  were  you  a  midshipman  ?  I 
do  not  know  precisely,  I  believe  seven  or  eight  years. 

How  many  years  were  you  in  the  king's  service,  before  you  were  a 
lieutenant  ?        1  believe  to  have  been  eight,  1  do  not  know. 

If  you  have  been  eight  years  a  midshipman,  and  1 1  years  a  lieutenant, 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sea  for  IQ  years?       Yes,  certainly. 

Descry>e  the  make  of  this  binnacle  ?  It  was  a  small  case  with  two 
compasses,  one  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  light  for  the  steersmap 
to  look  to,  and  on  the  foreside  I  cannot  be  positive  whether  it  was  a 
glas^  or  whether  it  was  a  door ;  it  was  sometliing  of  that  kind,  but  1 
cannot  be  positive  which. 

How  was  the  light  shewn  forward  ?  There  was  an  opening,  the 
front  of  the  binnacle. 

Was  that  opening  of  glass  or  wood  I  I  cannot  positively  say,  out 
I  beheve  it  was  of  wood. 

If  it  was  of  wood,  did  it  move  up  or  down,  or  ath wart-ships? 
Athwart-tliips. 

You  having  stated  that  it  was  advantageous  fbr  the  safety  of  the  v^el 
that  as  little  light  should  be  shown  upon  deck  as  possible;  from  your 
knowledge  and  experience  of  19  years,  could  you  not  bave  so  airange^ 
that  binnacle,  though  at  s^,  as  to  have  kept  the  fore-part  covered,  so 
that  the  light  should  not  have  been  produced  forward  ?  By  closing 
up  the  front-part,  the  light  Would  not  have  kept  in. 

Could  you  not,  as  a  seaman,  have  found  a  means  of  having  let  the 
smoke  out,  and  yet  have  confined  the  light  from  being  seen  forwards? 
By  making  larger  holes  in  the  top  of  fte  binnacle  I  coukl  have  done  it. 

If  you  conceived  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depended  upon  the  light 
being  as  much  confined  as  possible  on  board,  why  did  you  not  then  make 
those  holes  to  prevent  light  being  seen  on  deck  ?  It  would  tlieij  have 
admitted  the  water  to  have  fallen  on  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  as  it  was 
directly  over. 

What  water  ?        The  rain  or  sea. 
(2  F  2 
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What  was  the  tipper  part  of  the  binnacle  through  which  part  of  the 
ioioke  OHtit  ba?e  gone  out?        Lead. 
f     Wat  that  part  flat,  or  was  it  at  all  raised  ?        It  fell  in  rather. 

Did  youy  in  the  19  years  you  liave  used  tlie  sea,  ever  see  a  binnacle 
where  the  lead  fell  in  before  f  On  board  the  ships  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean they  are  obliged  to  have  a  part  in  the  front  of  the  binnade  open  to 
trim  the  ligh^  as  it  if  always  a  lamp. 

The  question  is»  why  is  the  lead,  instead  of  being  as  in  a  British  man- 
of'War,  where  the  lead  is  elevated  into  a  fiinnel,  the  reverse  wayin  those 
Tcsseb  in  tiie  Mediterranean  f  I  found  it  so  when  I  went  on  board ; 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  arranged,  I  had  not  the  means  of 
accommodating  it 

Where  did  you  go  on  board  this  vessel  first  f       In  Messina. 

Do  you  pretend  to  say,  in  the  port  of  Messina,  you  could  not  have  al- 
tered so  material  a  thing  as  the  binnacle  of  a  ship,  previous  to  her  sail- 
ing? No;  had  I  observed  such  a  thing  to  k>e  wanting,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  done  it ;  but  I  did  not  observe  it 

Do  yoa  conceive  tha^  having  charge  of  that  ship,  under  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  voQ  did  your  duty  in  not  having  examined  that  binnacle  f 
1  had  not  charge  of  the  ship  at  the  first  moment. 

When  had  you  charge  or  tlie  ship?        After  I  left  StciJy. 

Ho%?  many  days  were  you  at  sea  before  you  touched  in  port,  after 
sailing  from  Sicily  f        One  night  only. 

Where  did  you  hear  of  (he  pirates?        We  heard  of  pirates  at  Milo. 

Was  that  in  the  voyage  up  ?        It  was.  « 

How  many  days  were  you  from  Milo  to  your  next  port?  Only  a 
few  hours  going  from  Milo  to  Athens;  but  we  did  not  put  much  confi- 
denoe  in  the  report  of  pirates  till  we  came  dovm  flrom  Constantinople, 
until  we  came  down  to  the  island  of  Scio. 

Wera  there  no  means  in  the  island  of  Scio  to  have  altered  the  bin- 
nacle ?        Had  wa  stopped  long  enough  we  might  have  done  it 

From  the  bland  of  Scio,  where  did  you  go?        To  Scala  Nuova 

How  long  did  you  lie  at  Scala  Nuova?  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber ;  i  should  think  two  days.. 

Could  not  the  binnacle  be  altered  in  less  than  two  or  three  days? 
At  such  a  place  as  that  I  fear  it  would  be  very  difiicult ;  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  binnacle  wanted  any  of  my  attention  at  that  time,  for 
I  had  always  heard  that  the  binnacle  was  in  perfect  and  good  condition, 
and  I  did  not  observe  it 

The  question  refers  not  to  the  position  of  the  binnacle,  but  to  the  po- 
sitive etfect  of  the  binnacle  j  do  you  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  different 
ports  in  which  you  were,  you  could  not  have  altered  the  binnacle?  J( 
I  had  found  it  so  materially  to  want  it,  1  should  have  done  it ;  but  I  had 
not  observed  it  till  the  moment  it  was  wanted 

Did  the  binnacle  stand  amidships?        Yes. 

It  stood  abaft  the  mizen-mast  ?        Yes,  it  did. 

The  ridge-rope  of  the  tent  was  fixed  to  the  mizen-mast  ?        Yes. 

What  was  the  tent  made  of?        Malta  cotton,  1  believe.. 

It  was  made  of  cotton  ?        Yes,  the  ship's  tent 

It  was  the  ship's  tent  ?        Yes,  the  ship's  tent  was  made  of  cotton. 

How  was  it  fastened  to  the  deck  ?  It  was  fastened  to  the  combings 
of  the  hatch  abreast,  and  the  part  abaft  to  the  side  of  the  roizen*inast 

It  was  fastened  to  the  combings  of  the  hatchway  ?  No,  there  were 
so  combings  of  the  hatchway,  except  that  part  vihich  went  down  to 
the  cabin  and  the  skylight 
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.  How  was  the  tent  fixeu  forwara  ?        It  was  fixed  to  the  main-mast 
and  to  the  main-riggiii|f. 

How  was  it  fixed  to  the  deck  itself?  There  was  another  piece 
which  joined  on  the  front-part  of  the  tent,  and  that  fell  down  on  the 
deck. 

How  was  that  fixed  to  the  deck  ?       it  was  lashed  down  to  nngbolts. 

How  was  the  after>part  fixed  ?  ^  One  end  was  lashed,  and  the  other 
pari  was  tied  down  with  rope-yarn  against  the  mizen-mast 

You  said  you  looked  into  the  tent  occasionally  ?        Yes. 

State  the  nature  of  the  opening  into  the  tent?  Both  the  fore-part 
and  the  after-part  of  the  tent,  there  are  two  pieces  which  fall  down  from 
the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  ridge-rope  which  fallb  down  perpendicularly 
with  the  mizen-mast;  it  is  there  lashed  together  with  rope-yarn,  inlaid 
with  rope,  not  the  same  as  if  you  had  sewn  canvass  to  the  rope,  but  a 
foot  short,  more  or  leas. 

You  said  that  the  hatchway  was  within  the  tent  ?  Yes,  I  say  so 
still. 

.    Why  was  the  lieht  at  night  handed  out  on  deck,  and  not  handed 
down  below  ?        1  do  not  retf^ember  its  having  been  handed  out  of  the 
•  tent ;        I  never  saw  it  handed  out  of  the  tent. 

You  stated  that  the  princesses  bedchamber  had  one  or  two  doota  ? 
Vwas  one  door  divided  into  two. 

What  was  the  length  of  the  cabin ;  you  say  ten  feet?  Yea^  I  should 
conceive  about  ten  feet. 

How  mauy  sofas  are  there  in  it  ?        Two. 

How  were  the  sofas  placed?        Lashed  together. 

To  which  side  ?        To  the  centre  of  the  ship. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cabin  ?  Yes,  from  the  centre  of  the  division  off 
towards  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship. 

What  space  was  t^iere  between  the  sofas  and  the  larboard  side  of  the 
ship;  what  breadth  do  you  suppose?  There  might  have  been  as 
much  as  five  or  six  feet,  I  cannot  positively  tell,  because  going  from  the 
starboard  is  going  over  to  tlie  couutess*s  room. 

Suppose  the  doable  doors  open,  could  the  bathing-tub  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  bed-room  ?        There  was  not  room  for  it. 

YoH  are  perfectly  sure  of  that  ?        I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

When  the  tent  was  pat  on  deck,  was  not  there  an  iron  bedstead  and 
a  so^  placed  under  it  ?        There  wan. 

Was  the  sofii  taken  out  of  the  priRcess*s  room?  It  was  taken  from 
the  Countess  01di*s  room. 

Were  the  sofas  cleated  down  in  the  princesses  room  ?        They  were.  ' 

Earl  of  Bidearrat, — ^Did  your  private  log-book  differ  occasionally 
f^om  the  log-book  of  the  ship  ?        I  canuot  say. 

Did  you  conceive  yourself  entitled  to  alter,  correct,  or  (U>nfirm  the  re- 
gular log-book  of  the  ship  ?        No. 

Did  the  master  regularly  report  to  you  ?  lie  never  reported  any 
thing  respecting  the  log. 

Did  Le  report  to  you  on  common  occasions  respecting  the  ship? 
^uoh  as  when  it  was  time  to  observe  the  sun  he  did. 

Had  you  ever  a  punishment  to  inflict  ?        Na 

Did  he  report  to  you,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  was  his  superior 
officer  ?  lie  always  addressed  me  as  the  commandant  of  the  ship,  on 
all  occasions. 

Did  not  you  find  that  half  kind  of  command  very  inconvenient,  and 
contrary  to  the  good  opder  and  discipline  of  the  ship?  1  cannot  s:iy 
I  ever  experienced  aay  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  Qr  of  JtUc 
crew,  to  my  orders. 
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Did  yoa  annme  the  command  became  her  royal  higbDCw  wai  tm 
bourd,  or  by  rirtue  of  any  charter-party  ?  1  asaroed  it  by  order  oC 
her  roya)  bighneM,  bfit  the  captain  conaented  that  I  aliould  have  the 
entire  direction  as  to  the  navigation  and  maooeuvnng  the  abip. 
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William  Can'ington  further  exammeo  by  their  Lordships. 

Lord  MelvilU. — You  stated  to  their  lordships,  when  you  were  ex- 
amined by  the  counsel  who  first  examined  you  on  Saturday  last,  that 
previously  to  having  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  W.  Gel],  you  had  served 
in  the  na\y,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  midshipman?  Yes,  with  Sir 
John  Beresford. 

You  also  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  you,  "  Were 
you  in  any  other  ship  in  his  majesty's*  service  than  the  Poictiers?*' 
'**  do.*'  I  understood  that  question  to  apply  to  my  having  betn  with 
Sir  John  Beresford  as  midshipman ;  I  had  been  in  other  ships  before. 

Another  question  was  put  to  you,  to  which  you  gave  this  answer;  you 
were  asked  what  situation  you  had  served  in  before  you  were  on  board 
the  Poictiers  as  a  midshipman,  to  which  you  answered,  you  had  been  at 
aea  in  the  merchant  service  when  a  boy,  then  you  liad  been  on  land,  and 
had  got  your  livelihood  in  the  best  way  you  could?  I  did;  I  under- 
stood the  question  to  allude  to  my  being  witk  Sir  John  Beresford;  1 
^  was  in  other  ships  before  that. 

U  that  last  answer  correct  ?        Yes. 

Then  the  very  next  question  is  as  follows ;  •*  You  are  to  be  under- 
stood, that  you  were  never  in  his  msjesty^s  service  before?**  to  which 
yon  answered  "No?"  I  understood  with   Sir  John  Beresford;  I 

understood  it  entirely  alluded  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  'during  the  time  I 
was  a  midshipman  puder  him. 

When  you  were  asKed  thoae  two  questions  as  to  having  never  been 
in  any  ship  before  the  Poictiers,  in  his  migesty's  service,  and  you 
answered  '^No;**  that  anawer  in  point  of  fact  was  not  correct?  No, 
it  is  not  correct ;  I  was  in  other  ships  before  I  was  under  Sir  John 
Beresford. 

State  to  their  Lordships  in  what  situation  you  were  immediately 
l)efore  you  went  to  the  Poictiers.  1  was  quarter-master  iu  the 
Majestic. 

You  served  on  board  the  Majestic  before  the  Poictiers  ?    Yes,  I  did. 

Had  you  ever  served  on  board  any  other  ship  ?  I  served  in  the 
Railleur  before  the  Majestic,  with  the  same  captain.  Captain  Collard. 

Have  you  ever  served  in  any  ship  besides  the  Railleur,  the  Majestic, 
and  the  Poictiers?  I  think  I  was  a  few  mouths  on  board  of  a  brig, 
but  whether  I  was  on  her  books  I  do  not  know  ^  the  first  pay  I  receiv^ 
was  on  board  the  Railleur. 

Have  you  ever  served  in  any  other  ship  in  his  majesty's  service 
besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ?        Never. 

Did  you  enter  voluntarily,  or  were  }0u  pressed  ?        I  was  pressed. 

Is  the  house  to  understand,  you  served  as  midshipman  in  any  of  tlioae 
other  ships?  No;  I  served  ab quarter-master  all  the  time  1  was  on 
board  the  other  ships,  or  gunner's  mdte. 

You  stated,  that  you  had  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service  when 
yo«  were  a  boy,  then  you  had  be«a  on  land  and  got  your  livelihood  in 
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the  best  way  you  could ;  for  what  period  were  you  on  land  ?  I  was 
bred  and  born  on  the  sea  coast,  I  was  sometimes  on  land,  sometimes  in 
boats,  and  sometimes  in  a  merchant  vessel,  or  a  coasting  vessel. 

You  were  in  the  merchant  service  when  you  were  impressed  ?  I  was 
m  a  boat  when  1  was  impressed. 

A  boat  belonging  to  a  merchant  ship  ?  Belonging  to  a  coasting 
vessel,  or  belonging  to  the  ordnance  service. 

How  lone  bad  you  l)een  in  the  merchant  service  f  1  do  not  really 
recollect  \  1  always  got  my  living  in  that  kind  of  way  from  a  bpy. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  had  been  nt  sea  in  the  merchant  service 
when  yon  were  a  boy,  and  then  you  had  t>een  on  land  ?  You  may 
call  it  on  land ;  I  was  at  different  parts  on  land,  but  always  by  the  sea 
coast 

You  were  impressed  from  the  merchant  service,  into  his  mi^esty's 
service?        Yes. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  what  you  have  stated  here,  that  you 
were  in  the  merchant  service,  and  then  on  land,  aud  got  your  livelihood 
in  the  best  way  you  could  ?  The  land  consisted  of  fishing  and  pilot- 
ing; in  the  harvest  time  I  sometimes  worked  on  land,  and  sometimes  on 
the  sea. 

You  have  stated  in  reply  to  a  question,  "  Why  did  you  leave  the 
navy  ?**  that  you  did  not  like  the  sea,  and  Sir  John  Beresford  got  you 
your  discharge  ?        Yes. 

You  were  asked,  "  You  are  perft-ctly  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  you 
left  his  majesty^s  service  for  no  other  reason  than  at  your  own  request?** 
to  which  you  answered,  "  NotUng  else  '*  ?        Yes. 

How  long  had  that  di«like  to  the  sea  been  upon  you  ?  I  had  often 
been  promised  promoti(Ai,  to  get  a  guunefs  wrrant;  but  I  never  got  it 
during  the  time  I  was  in-the  Majestic :  when  I  came  into  the  Poictiers,  I 
was  also  told  that  1  should  have  promotion ;  but  I  never  got  it  till  the 
latter  part,  when  Sir  John  told  me  1  was  to  t>e  upon  the  quarter-deck ;  I 
told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  for  I  had  no  friends 
or  money  to  support  me  on  the  quarter-deck ;  that  I  would  wish  to  leave 
the  service  if  it  could  be  got. 

As  far  as  you  know  of  ycur  own  knowledge,  it  was  at  your  request 
only  you  were  discharged,  and  not  at  the  request  of  any  other  person? 
Not  at  the  request  of  any  other  person ;  at  my  request,  as  far  as  I  know. 

You  never  heard  that  Sir  W.  Gell  had  asked  your  dischar&re?  1 
saw  Sir  W.  Gell  when  tie  first  came  passenger  on  board  the  Poictiers, 
going  to  Lisbon ;  he  came  home  passenger  in  the  same  ship ;  he  saw  me 
on  the  poop  ^  he  asked  me  many  different  questions  respecting  the  ship, 
and  also  for  a  spy  glass  to  look  at  a  ship  in  the  convoy ;  it  was  not  a 
very  good  one;  he  sent  me  down  to  get  his,  which  1  did;  and  another 
circumstance  happened — 1  was  standing  by  the  wheel  at  the  gun,  and 
be  called  me  into  bis  cabin,  which  was  under  the  break  of  the  poop,  to 
put  on  the  half  port  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in :  there  were  many 
other  little  things  he  asked  me  to  do  in  the  cabiq,  as  he  had  no  servant : 
when  he  drew  near  the  land,  he  said,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  attentions  to  me  during  the  voyage;  I  cannot  gife  you.  any 
money,  but  if  there  is  any  thing  1  can  do  to  speak  to  Sir  John  Beres* 
ford,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  it;  I  said,  there  is  nothing  you  can  dc> 
for  me  with  Sir  John  Beresford  but  to  ask  him  whether  he  can  get  my 
discharge,  as  I  am  not  capable  of  appearing  as  a  gentleman  on  the; 
quarter-deck,  which  1  understand  I  am  to  be,  and  1  had  rather  leave  it; 
be  told  me,  you  ought  to  consider  it  well — what  will  you  do  when  you 
get  on  shore  ?  I  told  him  that  I  would  prefur  any  thing  rather  than 
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•topping  ill  the  nary  in  that  sorl  of  way;  that  I  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting myself  as  a  gentleman.  He  said,  consider  you  are  now  rated  at 
an  officer;  I  said,  I  understand  that,  but  I  cannot  support  it,  and  there- 
fore 1  had  rather  Leave  it:  he  said,  are  you  sure  that  vou  had  rather  leave 
the  nuTy,  and  that  is  the  thing  you  would  wish  to  be  a^ked ;  I  said  yes, 
that  is  it:  he  said,  i  will  ask  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  will  con- 
sider about  it  more,  if  vou  are  sure  you  had  rather  leave  it  than  remain  as 
a  midshipman  on  board:  the  next  morning  he  asked  me  again,  and  I  told 
him  the  same — that  I  had  rather  leave  the  navy;  he  mentioned  it  to  Sir 
John,  and  Sir  John  said  yes,  he  certainly  would  do  it,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty. When  we  came  to  Portsmouth,  we  Jay  there  some  time;  1  heard 
no  more  of  this  for  some  time,  till  at  last  Lieutenant  Alcock,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  ship,  called  me  upon  tlie  quarter-deck,  and  said, 
here  is  something  concerning  your  wanting  your  discharge  from  the 
navy — what  is  it  you  mean?  I  told  him  what  I  had  said  to  Sir  W.  Gell 
concerning  Sir  John;  he  said,  you  must  be  mad  to  go  to  leave  the  navy 
now,  now  you  have  got  what  you  have  been  looking  for;  I  said,  it  is  true 
1  have  gotii,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  it,  and  I  had  rather 
be  discharged  than  remain  as  a  midshipman  without  any  support  to 
appear  like  a  gentleman  as  the  others  do:  he  said,  you  must  l>e  mad,  it 
cannot  be  so;  I  shall  write  to  Sir  John  to  say  you  have  altered  your  mind, 
or  something  to  that  purpose:  I  said,  pray  do  not  do  that,  for  that  is  my 
mind  and  my  wish,  and  I  shall  write  to  Sir  W.  Gell  to  ask  Sir  John 
to  remember  his  promise,  which  he  did.  After  that  Sir  William  and 
Sir  John  met,  and  they  thought  it  was  something  very  mysterious ;  Sir 
William  said  we  will  prevent  it;  we  will  send  a  man  down:  there  was 
0  man  sent  down  to  know  whether  it  was  my  wish,  as  I  had  stated 
before,  which  it  was :  there  was  an  acting  captain  sent.  Captain  Jones  i 
think  it  was,  on  board  the  Poictiers,  who  gave  me  a  ticket  of  leave  of 
absence,  told  me  1  was  to  go  to  I^ndon  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and 
there  to  receive  my  orders,  which  I  did.  After  I  came  to  London,  Sir 
John  told  me,  you  are  in  the  same  mind,  that  you  wish  to  leave  the 
navy;  I  said  yes,  it  is  my  wish;  verywell^  he  says:  he  ordered  me  to 
stay  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  when  I  went  to  him  again,  he  said,  you 
are  to  go  down  to  the  Thisbe,  and  ask  for  your  papers,  and  then  come 
to  me  again :  1  went  to  him:  I  believe  he  sent  a  letter,  whether  he  sent 
the  letter  by  me  or  by  the  ])ost  I  am  not  certain,  to  tlie  commanding 
officer.  I  went  to  the  Thisbe;  they  told  me  there  were  no  papers  there 
for  me,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  my  name  at  the  present :  1  went  back 
to  Sir  John ;  he  told  me,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  you  remain  as  you  are, 
and  go  where  you  like ;  if  you  choose  to  go  into  service  or  any  where, 
nobody  will  trouble  you ;  if  they  do,  you  will  apply  to  me^  and  I  will 
giv«  them  an  answer..  After  which  he  gave  me  a  written  certificate  by 
his  own  band.  After  I  had  been  abroad  two  years  or  better  with  Sir 
W,  Gell,  1  saw  Sir  J.  Beresford  again;  I  told  him  I  had  not  received 
the  last  pay  I  had  due  from  the  Poictiers;  he  says,  that  Is  very  odd,  I 
will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Somerset-house,  and  you  will 
go  and  receive  your  pay,  which  I  did;  and  I  have  never  been  asked 
any  questions  about  the  navy  since,  till  I  came  before  >our  lordships. 

Aftpr  having  made  the  statement  you  have  made  to  the  house,  clo  you 
still  adhere  to  your  former  answer,  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  no  other 
person  had  asked  your  discharge  ?        No  other  person  to  my  know- 

Are  the  house  to  understand  that  Sir  William  Gell  did  or  did  not  ask 
' vour  discharge  of  Sir  John  Beresford  ?        He  tpld  me  he  wo«ld  ask  Sir 


John  any  thing  that  I  wished  to  hare  done  for  me;  I  toM  Sit* 'William 
Gell  tbatfhat  was  the  thing  I  wanted. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Sir  William  GelFs  hand- writing  t  Ves,  I 
think  I  am. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  write  f    .    Yes. 

Do  you  think  you  should  know  itt       I  think  1  should. 

(A  letter  was  theum  to'  the  mtness  hy  Lord  Melville,) 
Is  that  Sir  William  Geirs  hand-writing  9        1  think  it  \%  his  hand- 
writing, I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  hand-writing  ?  I  Cannot  say.  Sir  Wil- 
liam writes  different  hands ;  I  think  it  is  his  hand-jnrritingy  but  1  am 
not  certain. 

Yon  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  did  not,  in  point  6f  fkct,  get  a 
regular  discharge  ?  .  I  had  nothing  further  than  that  given  me  by  Sir 
John  Beresford. 

Was  that  the  paper  ?  Yes,  one  written  by  his  oti^n  fa&nd,  and  a 
printed  paper. 

Duke  of  Clarence. — ^You  have  said  you  had  never  been  in  any  other 
ship  in  his  Majesty's  service  than  the  Polctiersf  I  understood  tilth 
Sir  John  Beresford. 

You  stated  you  were  in  the  Railleur  and  the  MAjestic,  were  you 
turned  over  from  the  Railleur  into  the  Majestic?        I  was. 

Did  you  do  duty  as  midshipman  immediately  on  joining  the  Poictierft  ? 
No,  as  quarter-master. 

Did  you  not  slate  that  you  did  duty  fVom  the  banning  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck ?        No,  that  1  yv9in  led  to  e)Epect  promotion. 

Marquu  of  Lansdown,  —When  yoU  stated  that  you  Were  peifectly 
clear  in  your  oWn  mind,  that  you  left  his  majesty's  service  for  no  other 
reason  than  your  own  request ;  did  you  mean  that  you  considered  the 
raqueat  which  a(»peal>8  to  havfe  been  made  by  Sir  William  G^,  to 
have  been  made  1)y  your  authority  ?  By  my  authority  or  by  my 
wish* 

Lord  ColvilU, — ^tJpon  yoxxY  last  ek&minatidti  ybu  we^  Ask^,  are  you 
positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  the  Poictieri  you  were 
rated  midshipmau  t  I  said  t  did  not  km>^  i  Was,  1  was  midihiptnan 
when  I  left  iL  as  I  saw  in  my  ticket. 

It  appears  Dy  the  minutes,  that  the  answer  yon  gave  to  that  qtt^stion 
was,  I  am  not  certain,  wliether  I  was  rated  at  that  tim^  err  not,  i  was 
rated  at  the  time  I  left  it,  which  I  saw  Upon  (ny  ticket,  state  What  ticket 
t>u  have  alluded  tot        To  the  ticket  ctf  leaVe  of  absence,  and  to  Sir 
ohn  Beresford*a  certificate  which  he  gave  me  under  his  6Wn  >iand. 

You  do  not  allude  to  a  pay  ticket!        N6. 

But  a  certificate  f         i  es. 

You  have  stated  you  received  your  pay  at  the  Piy-Office,  at  a  subse- 
quent period  ?        I  did. 

Were  you  paid  by  any  voucher  produced  by  yotir*elf  I  Sir  Johh 
gave  me  a  letter  to  a  gentlemau  in  Somerset-house,  this  gentleman  sent 
a  porter  round  to  the  different  places  where  1  was  i6  go,  and  1  received 
my  pay* 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  on  what  voucher  you  Were 
paid?  I  had  no  papers^  I  nevei*  saw  any  papers  after  I  Itft  the 
Poictiers. 

Did  you  ever  act  as  midstiipmnn  on  board  t  1  nevcf  kept  roj^TnrTy 
watch,  for  I  had  no  clothes  nor  n6  money  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  on 
the  quarter-deek. 
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What  duty  did  you  dof  As  qnarter-maiter,  until  I  was  told,  I  was 
lobe  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  I  remained  some  lime,  and  did  no  duty 
as  I  had  no  clothes. 

Did  you  stand  in  any  immediate  relation  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  the 
commdnder  of  the  ship  ?        I  am  no  relation  certainly. 

Or  personal  attendance?        None. 

You  were  not  his  servant  r        Never. 

You  have  said,  that  when  you  were  in  the  merchant  service  you  some- 
times got  your  living  on  the  water,  And  sometimes  on'the  land,  either  by 
fishing  in  boats*  or  working,  or  piloting?        Yes. 

Lord  Exnumth. — Where  were  you  born  ?  I  was  born  in  St  Os- 
wyth,  near  Colchester  in  Essex. 

is  it  from  Colchester  you  mean,  you  got  your  living  in  a  fishing  boilt, 
ar«d  weiit  in  a  coasting  vessel  sometimes  ?  Yes ;  from  St  Oswyth, 
near  Colchester. 

Was  that  port  your  usual  residence,  until  the  time  you  were  impressed 
into  his  majesty^s  lervice  ?        It  was. 

Lord  EUenhorougK — ^When  you  were  last  examined,  you  were  asked 
what  situation  you  had  served  in  before  you  were  on  board  tlie  Poictiers 
as  a  midshipman,  your  answer  was,  I  have  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant 
service  when  I  was  a  boy;  then  I  lived  on  land,  and  got  my  livelihood 
in  the  best  way  I  could.  The  next  question  is  this,  You  are  to  be  under- 
stood that  you  were  never  in  his  maje8ty*s  service  before;  to  which  the 
answer  is.  No.  Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  now  swear  tliat  you 
considered Ihat  second  question  immediately  following  the  first,  which 
has  just  .been  read,  to  refer  not  to  your  service  generally  on  board  his 
majesty*8  ships,  but  to  your  service  in  a  ship  with  Sir  John  Beresford  f 
I  understood  it  to  allude  entirely  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and  to  my  ser* 
vice  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Poictiers. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  queen. 

Were  you  ever  dismissed  from  any  of  his  majesty*s  ships  ra  which  yoit 
were  for  misconduct  ?        No,  never. 

Were  you  ever  charged  with  any  misconduct  in  any  of  those  ships  ? 
Never. 

You  never  were  punished  for  any  misconduct  ?        Never. 

Had  you  any  quarrel  with  any  of  the  officers,  or  any  persons  on  txMird 
his  ship,  that  you  wished  to  conceal  ?        Never. 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  any  thing  to  conceal  in  any  one  of  those  ships 
in  which  you  had  the  honour  of  serving?        Not  one. 

Have  you  always  given  satisfaction  to  all  the  officers  under  whom  you 
have  served  ?        Yes ;  which  Sir  John  Beresford  will  state. 

Have  you  always  received  certificates  of  your  good  conduct  from  the 
different  officers  on  your  leaving  those  different  vessels  ?  Yes ;  I  ha^e 
•been  always  recommended  in  the  best  manner,  on  my  leaving  those 
vessels,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Have  you  those  certificates  with  you  ?       I  have  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

'  The  Attorney-General  of  th^  queen  staled,  that,  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  witness  on  Saturday,  Doctor  Lushington  had 
turned  over  a  leaf  of  his  brief,  and  had  omitted  to  put  a  question 
which  was  material ;  and  therefore  he  begged  leave  now  to 
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propose  it ;  umely,  wfaethef  or  not  he  did  not  know,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  that  previous  to  her  royal  highness  arriving  at 
Naples,  on  the  journey  to  Naples,  William  Austin  slept  m  a 
room  apart  from  her  royal  highness,  at  least  more  thftn  oiice,  he 
himself  having  made  William  Austin's  bed  on  that  occasion. 

Doctor  Lushington  explained  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
turned  over  that  part  of  his  brief.      *- 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  they  might  propose  tlie 
question.  ; 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the  following  question 
was  proposed  by  their  lordships  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lush- 
ington :  ' 

Upon  tlie  joarney  to  Naples  did  you  ever  make  any  beds?  I  have 
■Misted  in  making  tbem. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  bed  of  William  Austin?  I  have  asMSted 
in  making  the  bed  of  William  Austin. 

Was  t£it  bed  made  in  her  royal  higbnew's  bed^rooro,  or  in  another  ? 
Sometimea  it  was»  aometimea  it  was  not ;  where  there  was  room  enough, 
it  waa  not ;  where  there  was  not»  it  was. 

llie  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Attgr- 
ney-General, 

Can  you  undertake  to  aay  you  made  William  Aoatin'a  bed  out  of  tb* 
room  of  lier  royal  highueas  the  princeaa  moc«  than  oace^  or  only  once,  in 
the  joarney  to  Naplea  f  I  made  it  more  than  once  or  twke ;  I  do  not 
recollect  how  many  timea. 

Do  you  recollect  the  places  where  yon  so  made  the  bed?  I  think 
the  fint  time  I  made  it  waa  at  Domodoaora,  i  think,  bat  1  am  not- 
certain. 

Where  besides  ?  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  places*  names,  it  Was 
on  our  way  through  Italy. 

Burl  of  LoMderdaU. — When  you  made  William  Anatin'a  bed»  waa  it 
a  aiogle  bed  in  the  room,  or  waa  there  another  bed  in  that  room?' 
There  were  generally  beda  belonging  to  the  houae  m  that  room ;  but 
thia  waa  one  bed,  hia  travelling  bed. 

There  waa  another  bed  belonging  to  the  house  in  that  room  ?         Yea., 

Waa  that  made  up  at  that  time  ?        No^  I  do  not  think  it  waa. 

In  that  room  you  only  made  up  William  Austin^a  travelling  bed,  and 
the  bed  in  the  room  was  left  unmade  that  night?  it  was  left  there; 
1  do- not  know  whetber  it  was  made  or  not:  i  never  saw  it  made  aay 
use  of. 


SEVENTEENTH    WITNESS. 

Then  Lieut.  Joseph  Robert  Hownam,  R.  N .  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Tindal. 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  in  hu»  majesty^a  royal  navy  ?        I  am. 
How  long  have  you  been  a  lieuten&nt?        Siuce  the  early  part  of 
the  year  ISgg. 
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Wb^re  do  you  live  at  preiie«l«  v^Ueve  «il«  j«^  wstUedf  At  Roueiv 
Id  France. 

Are  yoM  married  and  fettled  tlitre  with  your  family  ?       I  am. 

Did  you  at  any  time  join  the  party  of  her  royal  highness  the  princeii 
ofWalei?       I  did. 

Wheu  wa»  it  y^  la  j^iaad  her  9       In  the  month  of  April  1815. 

lV|iere'waB  her  royal  highness  at  that  time?        At  Genoa. 

Kow  long  did  she  remain  at  Genoa  after  you  had  joined  her  ?  Aliont 
•ix  week*. 

9o  you  remember  at  any  time  wliile  you  were  at  Geooa»  any  diaturi>- 
ance  happening  in  the  Course  of  any  night  V        1  da 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  disturbance  ?  It  was  supposed  that 
tbo  house  was  broken  into. 

.  Was  there  any  general  alarm  made  in  the  night-time  9       There 
was. 

Did  you  get  up  in  consequence  ?        1  did. 

Where  did  yon  fo  to  f        I  went  into  the  great  hall. 

Who  was  the  first  person  you  saw  upon  that  occasion  9  The  first 
paiaon  1  aaw  was  Pergami,  who  came  into  my  room. 

Did  be  give  you  the  alarm  ?        He  did. 

MpA  be  any  thing  in  his  hand  at  the  time  9  He  had  a  caRdle,  and, 
ItbiAk^aswoid. 

Did  youy  after  the  alarm  so  given,  go  down  9  I  was  on  the*ground 
flpor«  my  door  opened  into  the  hall. 

You  went  into  the  hall  9        Yes.  % 

Whom  did  you  find  assembled  in  the  ftudl  when  you  got  there  9  I 
fond  tbe  pmcost  and  many  of  the  servantk 

.  Qttriog  the  time  you  were  at  Genoa,  did  you  ever  breakfast  with  her 
wgral  Lighuasat       Never. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  breakfast }        I  have. 

At  the  time  you  aaw  hca  at  breakftist,  was  Pergami  breakfesttBg  with 
ber  9        He  was  not 

Did  you  ever  know  him  breakfast  with  her  at  Genoa  9       Never. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  her  royal  highness  whilst  at 
Genoa  9        Every  day. 

Did  Pergami  me  at  her  royal  highnesses  table  any  day  whilst  at 
6eooa.9        Never. 

Do  you  recollect  at  this  moment  at  what  place  it  was  that  Pergami 
first  ticgan  to  dine  at  t*:e  table  of  her  royal  highness?        1  do  not  re- 
o»yect  the  name  of  the  town,  but  it  was  m  a  journey  over  the  St 
.  Gothard. 

Do  you  reoollect  the  date  of  that  jooraey  9       R  was  m  the  BMHith  of 
Aocuat. 
«t     UoyouneanthemoBthof  August  of  the  same  year  9        1815. 

You  say,  the  first  time  of  the  dining;  was  on  the  journey,  did  Per* 
gam^  continue  to  dine  regularly  from  that  time,  or  did  he  t>egin  to  dine 
regularly  at  a  sul)aequent  time  9  He  did  not  dine  regularly  after  that ; 
he  began  some  time  after  tb«t. 

What  was  the  place  of  residence  of  her  royal  highneas  at  the  time  he 
so  began  9       The  Villa  d'Eate. 

Do  you  recollect  to  what  place  her  royal  highness  went  after  ahe  left 
Genoa  9        To  Milan. 

Do  you  remember  when  her  royal  highneas  resided  in  a  house  called 
lheCaaaBoronMo9       I  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  sUi^[oaae  in  that  house,  upon  the  Hmdingwplaoe 
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of  wbicb  ber  royal  lughji€M*8  dpor  of  ber  deeping  s^rtoient  oyemAi 
I  do. 

Wm  tbat  staircase  a  secret  staircase^  or  did  it  Jead  up  to  other  apart- 
meuts?        It  was  not  a  secret  staircase  it  led  up  to  my  apajrtmeot. 
Do  you  mean  the  apartment  in  which  you  slept  ?        I  do. 
Were  'there  any  other  persoiis  who  went  up  that  staircase  to  their 
sleepiog  apartmentB  ?        There  was  a  door  that  wei^l  to  the  cbamhers 
of  the  servaots,  of  the  lower  servauts. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  staircase  was  ever  used  by  those  servaots 
m  going  ^  their  sleepiog  apartments  ?  I  do  not  reooUect  having  seea 
tliem  go  lip  it. 

Was  it  a  staircase  you  were  in  the  habit  of  using  when  yoa  went  to 
yours?        It  was. 
Where  did  you  go  io  nfter  you  left  Milan  ?        To  Veiwce, 
Upon  a  little  tour  ?        Yes. 

About  what  time  was  it  when  her  royal  highness  took  up  ber  lesi*' 
dence  at  the  Villa  dls^ef  1  think  about  the  latter  .^d  of  Sep. 
tember. 

Do  you  recollect  the  position  of  her  royal  highnesa's  rooDi»  and  of 
Peigami*s  rooiB»  at  the  Villa  d*£sle  ?  1  recollect  where  ber  royal 
hisdiness  slept;  I  capiipt  aay  where  Pergami  slept  at  that  time. 

Were  there  any  stairs  near  the  door  of  her  royal  highne8i*s  sleepingc- 
apartoiput  ?       Inhere  was  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Was  there  a  door  at  the  top  of  thoae  stairs  ?       I  oannot  say. 
Do  you  recolket.  i^poo  the  long  royage,  being  at  Tunis  ?        I  dob 
Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  during  the  whole  of  the  long 
▼oyage?       I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Pergami  slept  at  Tunis?        1  recollect  \ub- 
pointing  me  out  his  room. 
Did  you  see  him  in  the  roonn  9       He  pointed  out  the  room  himself. 
Did  you  see  him  in  the'^room,  uaiiig  it  as  Iw  awn»  at  the  time? 
Yes. 

Waa  that  room  in  which  ypu  ao  saw  hiii  near  the  room  of  fa^r  high- 
ness ?        No»  it  was  not 

Deicribe,  if  you  please,  the  different  fttuations  of  the  two  foous? 
Pergami*8  room  was  the  only  room  up  a  flight  of  stairs  that  a^y  penoa 
in  Uie  bouse  occupied»  I  believe  i  never  saw  anybody  else's  room 
there. 

Whereabout  was  her  royal  highness*s  room  ?  There  were  several 
rooms  between  the  flight  of  stairs  and  her  royal  highnesses  room»  lliat  ia 
to  say,  there  were  three  or  four  rooma  to  pass. 

Waa  Perpmi*s  room  on  the  aame  story  with  that  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ?        No,  it  waa  not ;  it  was  up  stairs. 

Waa  herroyal  highneH*s  room  on  the  ground  floor  ?  We  did  not 
occupy  the  groond  floor. 

On  which  floor  was  her  royal  highnesses  room  ?  On  the  same  floor 
ssail  thehpuoehold. 

Do  yon  remember,  whilst  at  Tunis,  taking  a  short  journey  to  Utioa? 
Ido. 
DkiyoM  sleep  at  Utica?       We  did  not. 

Where  did  the  parties  sleep  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  the  visit 

was  made  tpUtica  ?       At  the  palaoe  of  the  yoonger  priace,  the  house 

is  oalled  ISabella. 

Were  you  on  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  ?       1  was. 

Be  so  good  aa  to  descrilie  whether  there  was  any  separation  between 

that  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  occupied  by  the  oapU^n  and  the  orew. 
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and  that  part  whidi  belonged  to  her  royal  highnen  and  her  suite  ?       It 
was  quite  distinct,  it  was  separated  by  a  bulkhead. 

Had  the  captain  of  that  fessel  any  duty  to  perform,  which  carried 
him  into  the  part  of  the  yeasel  occupied  by  her  royal  highness  ?  None 
whatever. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  ressel  the  water-closet  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  tlie  women  was  ?        I  think  there  were  two^  one  in  the 
cabin  of  the  princess,  the  other  in  the  cabin  of  tlie  Countesa  Oldi. 
-  Had  the  captain  any  duty  to  perform  that  would  take  him  into  the 
part  of  the  fessel  where  those  were  ?         None  whaterer,  as  I  imagine. 

Did  you  ever  aee  the  captain,  during  the  time  you  were  on  boara,  in 
that  part  of  the  fesael  f        Never. 

Do  you  recollect  landing  at  or  near  to  Ephesus  ?        1  do. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  her  royal  highnesa  and 
her  suite  slept  on  the  night  of  your  landing?  We  slept  on  the  plains 
of£phe8us. 

In  what  maoner,  what  erections  were  made,  or  what  convenience  was 
there  to  enable  the  party  to  sleep  there?        Under  the  shed  of  a  Caffa 
V   Turk,  a  miserable  house. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  under  this  shed  ?        She  did.    ' 

How  was  the  shed  constructed  ?  Whether  tt  was  by  planks,  6r  by 
bomrha,  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Was  it  enclosed  on  each  side,  or  open  in  any  way  ?        Open. 

Where  did  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  sleep?        All  round  h^r. 

Did  you  sleep  near  her  royal  highness^  amongst  the  rest  of  the  suite? 
Idid. 

Do  you  remember  where  her  ro3raI  highness  dined  on  tliat  day  ?      On 
^  the  day  of  her  arrival  ? 

Either  that  or  the  next  day?  It  was  in  the  church-yard  next  the 
coffee-house,  where  we  had  slept  the  night  before. 

What  did  she  dine  under,  what  was  there  above  her  ?  The  portico 
of  an  old  mosque. 

Did  she  dine  alone  upon  that  occasion?  I  am  convinced  we  all 
dined  together 

Do  you  mean  that  you  recollect  you  then  dined  together  ?  I  recol- 
lect most  perfectly. 

How  did  you  contrive  to  sit  upon  that  occasion  ?  We  sat  on  the 
ground ;  her  royal  highness  sat  on  her  travelling-bed. 

Did  anybody  rit  with  her  on  that  travelling-bed?  I  do  not 
remember. 

Are  you  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  suite,  or  a  part  of  the  rast  of  the  suite 
of  her  royal  highness,  were  there  during  the  time  of  dinner?  1  am 
con6dent  as  to  having  dined  myself,  and  everybody  else. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Countess  Oldi  sat  upon  that  occasion  ? 
I  cannot  recollect  the  spot  where  she  sat;  I  am  convinced  we  all  dined 
together. 

Where  did  you  afterwards  re-embark  ?        At  Scala  Nuova. 

To  what  place  did  you  sail?        To  St.  Jean  d*Acre. 
t  Were  you  either  after  that  or  before  it  at  Constantinople  ?      Before  that 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Constantinople?  I  should  think  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  more. 

In  whose  house  did  her  royal  highness  reside  during  that  time  ? 
In  the  palace  of  the  British  minister;  we  were  not  all  the  time  at 
Constantinople. 

As  long  as  her  royal  highness  was  there?  In  the  pakce  of  the 
British  minister ;  we  vrye  only  about  five  or  six  days. 
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What  was  the  name  of  the  Britasb  mioiater  »        Mr.  Frerc 
^o  you  know  wfaether  he  is  alive?       I  have  never  heard  of  hn 

Did  you  afterward^  in  the  courM  of  the  foyage,  hud  at  St  Jean 
d*  Acre  ?        We  did. 

In  what  manner  did  her  royal  highneas  travel  from  St  Jean  d^Acre 
to  Jerusalem  V        Upon  an  ass. 

b  that  the  usual  way  of  trayelling  in  that  part  of  the  world?  On 
asses  or  mulea^  or  in  a  palanquin. 

How  did  you  travel  yourwlf  ?        On  a  horse. 

Was  the  course  <rf  your  travelling  to  proceed  by  night,  and  to  lie  by 
by  day?        It  was.  ^ 

In  what  manner  did  her  royal  highness  rest  during  the  day  ?  Under 
a  teot 

Did  you  observe  whether  her  royal  hiffhness,  before  she  lay  by  by  day, 
appeared  fatigued  or  Dot?        Excessively  so. 

Did  that  appear  tlie  case  duriog  the  whole  of  the  journey  from  St. 
Jean  d' A  ere  to  Jerusalem?        Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observation,  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  fatigue  ?  I  have  seen  the  pnncess  fall  from  the  ass  more  thau 
once. 

Do  you  meai  about  the  latter  part  of  the  night  ?  Towards  the 
morning.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  whether  on  your  voyage  to  St  Jean  d*Acre  tliere 
was  any  tent  on  deck  ?        Yes  there  was. 

On  the  outward  voyage,  was  this  tent  constantly  erected  on  deck,  or 
was  it  only  occasionally  there  ?  It  was  occasionally  there  from  the 
sun  or  from  the  wind,  while  the  princess  sat  upon  deck ;  in  fact,  it  was 
the  awning  of  the  ship. 

You  re-embarked  at  Jaffa  at  your  return  ?        We  did 

Was  the  weather  at  that  time  hot,  or  otherwise  ?  Excessively  hot, 
it  was  the  month  of  July. 

Had  you  any  cattle  on  board  the  vessel  of  any  kind  ?      We  had. 

What  did  they  consist  of?       Horses  and  asses. 

Had  you  more  on  board  on  your  return  than  you  had  oq  your  voyage 
out  ?        We  had  none  in  going  out. 

In  what  part  of  the  vessel  were  those  animals  kept  ?        In  the  hold. 

Did  they  make  any  noise  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  the  day  ? 
The  general  noise  of  horses  and  such  animals. 

Was  there  any  smell  occasioned  by  the  animals  being  put  in  the  hold  ? 
Yes  there  was,  certainly. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  sleep  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  home- 
wards ?       Under  the  tenC  on  deck. 

By  whose  direction  was  the  tent  put  up  ?  By  direction  of  the 
princess. 

Did  it  remain  permanently  on  the  deck  from  the  time  of  your  quitting 
Jaflfo  Co  the  end  of  the  voyage  ?        It  did. 

Do  yon  recollect,  at  any  time,  any  complaint  made  by  her  royal  high- 
ness as  to  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  sailing  ?        Yes,  1  do. 

tVhat  was  the  complaint?  It  was  on  the  return  from  the  island  of 
Rnodes  to  Syracuse ;  the  voyage  became  excessively  tedious,  and  the 
princess,  naturally  anxious  to  get  on  shore,  attributed  it  to  the  want  of 
saiKng  of  the  vessel;  I  stated,  that  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  sail  so 
well  with  a  tent  on  deck  5  her  royal  highness  said,  "  As  to  the  tent,  I  do 
not  care  at  all  about  it,  I  would  as  soon  sleep  without  it" 

What  was  the  occasion  of  her  royal  highness  sleeping  under  the  tent 
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during  the  retam  Toyage  f       lo  comeqaeMe  of  tlie  e^et^f  e  iM«  tnd 
the  iniimis  on  board. 

Do  you  remember  any  circomatance  relating  to  a  light  being  kept 
under  the  tent  f.      I  do. 

What  was  it?  The  princeii,  in  the  previous  part  of  her  journey* 
«sed  to  nt  on  deck  to  a  kite  hour,  and  with  thk  Ugbti  oit  leattng  Jaffa, 
frpm  reports  that  were  in  arculation  of  some  TunisiBn  vesads  roving  the 
Archipelagan  seai^  it  waa  by  a  statement  by  me  to  the  princess  that  that 
light  should  not  be  kept  on  deck  all  night,  as  it  would  serve  as  a  mark  t^ 
any  vessel  that  might  be  cruising  in  those  seas^ 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fhct,  seen  any  Tunisian  vessels  yottfielff  I  Yes, 
we  had  seen  one  at  Scio,  and  another  at  St  Jean  d' Acre. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  they  had  plundered 
any  vessel  ?        I  coqld  not  know  but  from  report 

Did  you,  in  the  situation  you  held,  think  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  give 
that  advice  to  her  royal  highness?        1  did. 

In  consequence  of  that  advice,  was  the  light  put  out  earlier  than 
before?        Much  earlier. 

What  was  the  general  time  of  the  evening  at  which  the  light  was  put 
out  ?       It  migl<t  be  At>m  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  or  later* 

How  many  sofas  were  there  on  board  the  polacca?        Four. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  ship  those  sofas  were  placed? 
There  were  two  lashed  together  in  the  princess's  cabin,  and  two  in  the 
countess's  cabin. 

Was  there  afterwards  any  afteratioa  made  in  their  situation  ?  The 
countess  sent  one  out  of  her  cal>in. 

'     Where  was  it  sent  to  ?       it  was  occasionally  on  deck  of  the  first  part 
of  the  voyage,  and  always  after  we  reached  Jaffa* 

Do  you  mean  that  the  sofa  was  beneath  the  teot  ?  The  prince* 
Mept  on  it. 

What  was  there,  besides  the  sofa  you  have  mentioned,  undemeatli  this 
tent?        An  English  travelling-bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  communication  open  between 
the  tent  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  below?  There  was  a  kdder  that 
wef^  down  into  the  dining-room. 

The  counsel  were -ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  house 
ac^oumed. 
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The  Court  being  formed,  the  Counael  were  called  in,  and 
lieut.  Hownam  was  further  examined  by  Mr.  Tindal : 

Yon -were  asked  yesterday  about  the  communication  between  the 
tent  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  below  the  deck,  was  that  comnsunication 
open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day?       The  ladder  stood  constantly  there. 

Have  yon  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  by  going  there  by  night, 
whether  it  was  open  or  not?       I  have. 

Slate  upon  what  occasions  that  happened?  I  have  in  an  evenmg, 
not  knowing  that  her  royal  htffhness  had  retired,  run  up,that  ladder  to 
go  on  deck,  and  did  not  find  the  tent  was  ck>sed  till  I  got  up. 

Was  the  light  oubopon  that  occasion?  I  imagine  it  wsn  1  do  not 
recollect  to  a  certainty. 
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Was  tfae  tent  of  which  we  are  tpeaking  a  single  tent  or  a  doable  tent? 
It  was  tlie  a%Tiiiiig  of  the  ship. 

Does  that  itnply  that  it  was  single?  It  was  single,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  another  piece,  put  round  it  to  make  it  complete  probably,  but 
the  pieces  having  been  put  I  do  not  recollect 

The  question  is,  whether  there  was  one  tent  or  whether  there  wert 
two^  one  exterior  of  the  other?        One  only. 

Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  opening  by  which  th« 
tent  was  accessible  on  the  outside  was  closed  or  not,  so  that  it  could  be 
opened  or  not  by  a  person  on  the  outside  ?  On  t>oard  the  yessel,  1 
iivngiiie  that  it  could  be  opened  from  the  outside,  certainly. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  opening,  deacvibe  it  if  you  please?  As 
all  tents  are  closed,  the  two  parts  of  the  canvas  brought  together,  not 
sewed  or  any  thine  of  that  sort 

Then  is  the  mode  by  which  a  person  on  the  outside  who  wanted  to  go 
in,  would  do  so,  simply  that  c^  drawing  back  a  part  of  the  tent  ?  I 
should  think  so. 

How  near  was  that  tent  placed  to  the  steersman  ?  It  came  close 
aft  to  the  mizen  mast. 

Can  you  state,  not  precisely,  but  within  about  what  distance  that 
would  come  of  the  steersman  ?     I  suppose  four,  or  five,  or  six  feet. 

Were  there  any  part  of  the  crew  who  were  up  during  the  night? 
The  watch,  one  half  the  vesseFs  crew  kept  watch  by  night. 

Was  there  a  passage  by  the  side  of  this  tent  from  the  after  part  of  the 
ship  to  the  forepart  of  the  ship?  The  tent  occupied  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  vessel,  the  other  side  there  was  a  clear  passage. 

Did  the  duty  of  the  crew,  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  vessel, 
carry  them  at  any  times  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other  ?  Con- 
stantly. 

You  have  stated  that  beneath  this  tent  there  was  a  sofa  and  a  travel- 
line  bed  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  upon  which  of  them  her  royal  highness  reposed  during 
the  night  ?        On  the  sofa,  I  think. 

Do  you  know  who  reposed  during  the  night  in  the  travelling  bed  ? 
1  do  not  know,  for  I  never  was  in  the  tent  after  night. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highness  reposed  under  that  tent 
alone  during  the  night?        I  do  not  know,  because  1  have  not  seen  it 

Do  you  recollect,  during  the  journey  by  land  from  St.  Jean  D'Acre 
to  Jerusalem,  whether  her  royal  highness,  during  the  time  she  reposed, 
was  dressed  or  undressed?        I  never  saw  her  undressed. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  slie  was  one  or  the  other  ?  I 
have  never  seen  her  during  the  day  whilst  she  was  reposing^  conse- 
quently (  have  not  seen  her  undressed.  '^ 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  go  in  immediately  previous  to  your  re- 
suming your  journey  ?  We  always  dined  under  her  royal  highness's 
tent  previously  to  our  departure. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  you  do  not  know  whether  her  royal 
highness  was  dressed  or  undressed  during  the  times  of  lying  by  ?  I  do 
not  believe  she  ever  was  undressed  during  that  journey. 

State  the  grounds  of  the  belief  you  have  formed?  I  never  saw  any 
bed«clothes  on  the  sofa  that  was  placed  in  the  tept. 

This  was  with  respect  to  the  journey  by  land ;  as  to  the  tent  on  board 
the  ship,  do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highness  was  dressed  or  un- 
dresseq  whilst  under  the  tent  ?    1  never  saw  any  bed-clothes  on  the  sofii. 

Do  you  recollect,  upon  any  occasion,  an  accident  happening  one  night, 
by  a  sea  breaking  into^tbe  tent?       I  do. 

▼•L.  II.     T.  9H 
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Be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  Dsture  of  that  accident^  and  what  you 
observed  ?  It  was  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  in  a  squall  the  sea 
broke  orer  the  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  her  royal  highness  came  down 
below  to  sleep. 

Was  the  accident  of  that  nature  to  call  you  up  immediately  ?   It  was. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  at  the  moment  of  her  coming  down  ? 
I  did. 

Upon  that  occasion  was  her  royal  highness  dressed  or  not  f  She 
^as  dressed. 

Did  you  at  that  moment  observe  anybody  with  her?  The  persons 
handing  her  down. 

Who  were  the  persons  or  the  person  handing  her  down?  I  thAk 
it  wAsPergami,  and  Mr.  Flinn  1  think. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  dressed  or  undressed  t        He  was  dressed. 

Do  you  recollect  during  the  voyage  a  bath  at  any  time  being  taken  by 
her  royal  highness?  1  recollect  that  her  royal  highness  did  take  baths 
on  the  passage  home. 

When  the  bath  was  taken,  -what  was  the  description  of  the  tub,  or 
the  implement  used  for  a  bath  ?  It  was  a  common  bathing  ti)b,  made 
at  Augusta  by  my  directions. 

Without  asking  you  as  to  the  precise  size  of  it,  was  it  of  such  a  size 
that  it  could  or  could  not  be  put  into  her  ro^al  highnesses  cabin  when 
her  bed  was  there?        I  do  not  think  it  possible. 

During  the  time  you  were  on  board  this  vessel,  did  you  ever  see  her 
royal  highness  sitting  upon  a  gun  with  Pergami  ?        1  never  saw  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  sitting  on  a  bench,  either  with  her  arms  round 
him,  or  his  round  her  ?        Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  one  kissing  the  other  ?        Never. 

Did  you  ever  perceive  any  impropriety  or  indecency  of  behaviour  of 
lie  one  towards  the  other,  while  you  were  on  board  the  vessel  ?   Never. 

Did  your  duty  carry  you  frequently  upon  the  deck  ?  It  did ;  the 
management  of  the  ship  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Mn  Flinn. 

In  point  of  fact,  were  you  generally  on  deck  or  not  dur'Aig  (he  day  ? 
I  was. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  Pergami  dressing  himself  up  in  any 
particular  way  on  board  with  pillows  ?        i  do. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  occasion  of  that  circumstance?  It  was 
in  derision  of  the  English  consul  at  Jaffa,  who  came  on  board  in  long 
Greek  robes,  with  a  gold-laced  cocked  hat  and  a  gold-headed  cane. 

Was  he  a  pompous  figure,  this  consul  ?        He  was. 

Do  you  remember  a  pei-son  of  the  name  of  Mahomet,  who  was  on 
Jboard  on  your  return  voyige?        I  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  dance  performed  by  Mahomet  ?        I  da 

Can  you  remember  the  occasion  upon  which  that  dance  was  first  called 
for?  '  It  originated  in  a  sort  of  quarrel  that  this  Arab  had  with  the 
doctor ;  he  being  sick  on  board,  the  doctor  wanted  to  give  him  some 
physic,  he  would  not  take  it,  and  afterwards  he  used  to  laugh  at  the 
doctor,  BLd  ridicule  him  by  this  dance. 

Was  the  doctor  angry  with  him  for  pot  taking  his  physic  ?  ^  Tlie 
doctor  abusing  him  for  not  taking  the  physic,  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  or  diflerence.  \ 

When  the  doctor  appeared  on  deck,  was  Mahomet  sometimes  called 

for?        By  one  or  the  other  of  the  suite  pointing  to  the  doctor,  and 

saying,  ^  Mahomet,  dema,  dema,"  upon  which  he  performed  this  dance. 

»     Have  you  any  notion  of  any  thing  indecent  or  improper  in  this  dance  ? 

Ndt  the  leas^  more  than  the  Spanish  boieroy  or  the  negro  dance. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  Mahomet  ^performing  the  same  dauce  on  shore 
I  have,  f/tjqueiktiy. 

Was  the  dance  which  you  saw  him  perform  on  shore  the  same  wbica 
yoii  have  described  he  performed  on  shipboard  ?        Preciselv. 
•    You  landed  at  Terraciua  after  the  long  voyage?         No,  at  Cape 
d*Anza. 

Before  you  arrived  at  Cape  d'Anza^  did  any  one  land  atTerracinm? 
There  did. 

Who  was  the  person,  or  who  were  the  persons,  that  landed  at  Terra- 
cina  ?        Pergemi,  Camera,  and,  I  think,  Theodore  Majocchi. 

Was  the  vessel  bound  to  perform  quarantine?  We  were  not  in 
port;  we  were  then  at  sea. 

Would  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  your  landing,  have  been  bound  to 
perform  quarantine  ?  We  had  already  performed  quarantine  at  Sy- 
racuse and  Messina,  and,  in  all  probability,  we  should  have  bad  to  finish 
a  long  quarantine  at  any  port  ^e  should  have  gone  to,  our  quarautiofi 
not  being  out  from  Messina. 

What  was  the  reason  of  tlie  persons  whom 'you  have  mentioned  being 
landed  at  Terraciua  ?  To  obtain  pratique,  in  consequence  of  hei  royU 
highness  bring  so  excessively  fatigued,  and  b«ing  on  board  so  long* 

In  poiut  of  fact,  was  her  royal  highness  in  a  state  of  fatigue  and  ex-> 
haustioo  at  the  time  ?        Very  much  so  indeed. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  the  time  those  persons  put  off  in  the  boat,  who 
were  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  ?        Her  royal  highness,  and  everybody. 

In  what  manner  did  those  persons  take  leave  of  her  royal  highness? 
By  kissing  her  royal  highness's  hand  in  a  respectful  manner. 

Did  each  of  the  three  persons  you  have  mentioned  kiss  the  hand  of 
her  royal  highness  ?        I  think  they  did. 

Did  Pergami,  or  did  he  or  did  he  not^  kiu  her  royal  highnaas  upon 
that  occasion  ?        Kiss  her  face  ?  No^  certainly  not 

After  the  long  voyage,  as  it  is  called,  her  royal  highness  went  back  to 
the  Villa  d*£ste?        She  did. 

Did  she,  during  her  stay  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  go  to  the  Barooa  ?  After 
ftaying  some  time  at  the  Villa  d'Este  she  went  to  the  Barona. 

What  is  the  size  of  this  house  that  is  called  the  Barona,  is  it  a  large 
iMMise^  or  a  moderately-sized  house  ?  No^  it  was  a  small  country 
house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Was  it  a  house  in  which  any  large  f&te  could  be  given?        Oh  no. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  ^veo  by  her  royal  hish- 
IMM  at  the  Barona  ?  There  were  no  entertainments^  except  to  the 
llirmers*  daughters^  to  amuse,  in  fact,  the  housdiold^ 

Was  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking,  carnival  time  ?        It  waa. 

Did  you  ever  see  at  those  entertainmentj,  the  wives  of  penons,  as  well 
aa  their  daughters?  The  eldest  of  the  daughters  was  married;  I  do 
not  recollect  if  any  more  were  married,  but  1  recollect  one  waa  marrii6d. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  family ;  but  did  the  per- 
sons who  attended  at  those  entertainments  brine  their  wives  aa  well  as 
their  daaghters?  I  have  seen  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier  Tamasia  and 
his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Professor  Mocatti,  and  the  wife  of  Baron 
Cavaletti. 

Who  was  the  Cbq^valier  Tamasia  ?  He  had  been  Prefect  of  Como 
for  some  jears. 

Were  the  other  pereons  whom  you  have  named,  persona  who  resided 
in  the  nelshbourhood  ?  Y^  they  were»  with  the  exception  of  the 
Frofeasor  Mocattii  who  was  of  Como. 
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Do  you  KcoUect  whether  the  clergyman  of  the  place  waa  tliere,  or 
not?    1  have  aeen  him  frequently ;  at  the  dance  I  cannot  ray. 

Do  you  mean,  that  you  have  aeen  him  frequently  visiting  her  royal 
highneaaf        Frequently. 

Could  you  mention  whether,  at  the  dance  described,  her  royal  high- 
neas  was  •onstantly  in  the  dancing-room,  or  in  what  manner  abe  waa 
aituated  ?  She  waa  not  constantly  in  the  dancing-room,  she  chiefly 
remained  in  an  adjoining  room ;  ahe  came  in  occasionally. 

Did  you  partake  at  those  dances?        Always. 

Did  her  royal  highness  retire  for  the  evening,  or  not,  before  the 
dances  were  finished  ?        Chiefly. 

Whilst  you  hiive  been  at  those  dances,  have  you  perceived  any  thing 
either  ipdecent  or  indecorous  in  the  parties  Ihere  ?        I  have  not. 

Do  you  recollect  a  river  that  is  called  the  Brescia,  near  the  Villa 
^Estef        Ye^ldo. 

Of  what  nature  is  that  river;  describe  it,  if  you  pleaae?  It  ia  a 
aort  of  torrent,  rather  than  a  river. 

Is  it  ever  dry,  or  with  little  water  in  it  f  Certaiulv,  with  little 
water  in  it.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  quite  dry;  when  it 
rains,  it  runs  with  amazing  rapidity. 

is  it  a  place  that  people  would  choose  to  bathe  in?  I  ahould 
think  not. 

Do  you  recollect  accompanying  her  royal  highness  upon  the  tour 
Into  Germany?        I  do. 

In  about  what  part  of  the  year  did  that  take  place  ?  The  early  part 
of  the  year ;  I  ahould  think  about  March. 

That  wasMarch,  U17?        Yes,  March,  1817. 

Do  you  recollect  being  at  Carlaruhe  ?        I  do. 

Who  received  her  royal  highness  at  Carlsruhe  ?  There  was  a  grand 
chamberlain  received  her  royal  highness  on  getting  out  of  her  carriage, 
and  a  chamberlain  appointed  to  attend  her  always  after. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  gentleman?  The  Baron 
d'End^. 

Did  her  royal  highness  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  time  nt  court,  or 
in  retirement,  while  she  was  there  ?  Almost  always  at  court,  or  in 
the  family  of  the  grand  duke. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  usually  dine,  during  her  stay  at  Carls- 
luhe  ?  At  the  court,  or  else  at  the  margraviue*s,  the  grand  duke*s 
motlier. 

Did  her  royal  highness  usually  sup  out  ?        Mostly. 

Where  was  the  supper  given?  At  the  grand  duke*s ;  and  1  think 
once  at  the  margravine*8. 

Were  there  any  parties  assembled  on  those  occasions  to  meet  her 
royal  highness?  Always^  except  the  first  day's  dinner  at  the  mar- 
gravine's. 

Was  it  on  your  way  back  from  Carlsruhe  that  you  were  stopped  at 
Schamitz?  If  that  is  the  name  of  the  barrier  town  between  the 
Auatrian  Tyrol  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  we  were  stopped  once 
there. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  day  when  you  got  into  thia  place  ? 
I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

What  oocaaioned  your  being  stopped  there  t       We  were  travelling 
in  stedges,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  carriajges 
were  left  behind;  the  n^an  at  the  iNirrier  not  having  a  passport,  would 
not  take  the  word  of  the  conrier,  or  ourselves  in  liict,  that  it  was  tli«  * 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  he  **opped  us  from  paanng. 
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Did  that  make  it  necciMry  for  any  penoo  tQ  go  back  to  Inipmckff 
Mr.  Pergami  went  back  immediately  to  Inapruck  with  Capt  Vaaiali,  I 
think,  to  procure  paagporfei. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  Pergami  and  Capt  Vaanli  retnmed 
back  to  Schamitz?  I  should  think  it  waa  about  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  was  very  late. 

Was  that  on  your  road  to  Vienna  ?  It  waa  in  the  road  to  Munich, 
going  to  Vienna.  ^ 

Did  you  afterwardi^  on  your  return  from  Vienna,  pass  thM>ugh  Trieste 
and  Venice  ?        We  did. 

Do  you  remember  her  arriving  at  Trieste?        I  do. 

About  what  part  of  the  day  was  it  ?  The  middle  of  the  day,  about 
noon,  I  should  think. 

Did  any  one  receive  her  royal  highness  upon  her  apival  at  Trieste  f 
The  governor  was  sick  in  bed,  and  I  think  it  was  the  vice-got ernor  who 
received  the  princess,  at  least  that  came  to  the  inn  after  slw  arrived. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  nobleman  or  gentleman  ?  I 
do  not 

In  what  manner  did  her  royal  highness  pass  that  evening  f  We 
went  to  tlie  opera. 

When  did  you  leave  Trieste?  The  following  day,  about  five  or 
siv  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

00  you  recollect  that  distinctly  ?        I  positively  recollect  it. 

Have  you  any  particular  reason  for  your  distinct  recollection  of  this 
feet  ?      .1  have. 

What  is  that  reason  ?  I  have  a  letter  that  1  wrote  at  the  time  from 
Venice,  on  our  arrival  at  that  place  ^  it  is  dated  the  18th  of  April,  in  the 
morning. 

Have  you  got  the  letter  in  your  pocket?        1  have. 
(The  witneu  produced  a  letter, J 

Is  it  a  letter  written  to  the  lady  whom  you  have  since  married? 
It  is. 

Was  that  letter  sent  from  Venice  ?  It  was  not  only  sent  from  Ve- 
nice, but  it  was  charg^  at  the  post-office. 

Has  it  the  Venice  post-mark  upon  it  ?        It  has. 

Is  there  any  passage  in  that  letter,  by  looking  at  which  yoii  are  cer- 
tain yon  arrived  at  Venice  on  the  17th?.  Certainiyi  it  is  dated  the 
18th,  from  Venice. 

Can  you,  by  looking  at  that  letter,  state  the  day  on  which  yqo  arrived 
at  Trieste?        We  arrived  at  Trieste  on  the  15th. 

Is  it  a  journey  of  one  day  or  more  days  between  Trieste  and  Venice  ? 
It  was  a  good  journey  of  24  hours  post. 

Did  it  occupy  you  about  that  time  to  perform  the  journey  ?  On  the 
night  of  leaving  Trieste,  we  stopped  some  time  at  a  small  village,  in  con- 
sequence of  something  happening  to  one  of  the  carriages,  and  the  sea 
breaking  over  the  road ;  in  feet  it  was  bad  weather. 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  nsme  of  that  village  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  it 

Was  it  called  Monte  Falconi  ?  I  cannot  say ;  it  was  after  descend- 
ing the  high  liillft  about  Trieste. 

Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  the  Baron  Ompteda  ? 
I  do. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  her  royal  highneas*s  house? 
Constantly. 

Do  yon  recollect  his  visiting  at  Genoa  ?       I  do. 

Did  be  dine  there,  or  only  call  there  f       He  dined  there. 
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At  that  time  was  Tbfodore  Majocchi  in  the  lerTice  of  her  royal  high* 
ncfs?       He  waa. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  wait  at  dinner  at  that  time  f  It  was ;  he  waa  a 
iMitmatt. 

Did  you  see  the  Baron  Ompteda  again  at  Milan,  or  where  ?  At 
Milan,  and  at  Como  also. 

On  those  occasions  waa  he  visiting  at  her  roval  higfaness'sY       Yea. 

Did  he  dine  at  either  of  the  times  vou  have  fast  mentioned  ?      Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  comiilg  to  the  Villa  Villani' ?        I  do. 

How  long  did  he  stay  there  ?  Sometimes  he  stopped  over  night ;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  one  or  two  days;  but  I  am  certain  that  he 
stopped  over  night  . 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  room  in  the  house  that  was  called 
in  the  family  Baron  Ompteda's  room  ?  Yes,  he  always  occupied  the 
room  appointed  fur  him  - 

At  the  times  last  examined  to,  was  Theodore  Majocchi  still  a  servant? 
jStill  a  servant  in  the  house. 

Have  you  eyer  yourself  conversed  with  Minocchi  upon  the  subject  of 
Baron  Ompteda?  1  have  never  spoken  to  Theodore  Majocchi  except 
upon  our  arrival  at  Rome,  some  time  after  Baron  Ompteda  had  been 
at  Como. 

In  the  course  of  that  conversation  did  you  mention/ the  name  of  Baron 
Pmpteda?        Idid. 

In  the  course  of  the  different  journies  you  have  made  with  her  royal 
highness,  was  it  customary  or  not  to  be  shown  into  rooms  of  entertain- 
ment where  beds  were  standing  ?        Very  frequently. 

Was  it  a  thine  at  all  uncommon  to  be  shewn  into  a  room  of  that  de- 
scription ?        Not  at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  her  royal  highness  giving  you  any  directions  as  ta 
Ompteda  ?       I  do.  % 

Or  making  any  representation  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Ompteda  ? 
Yes. 

What  were  the  directiona  her  royal  highness  gave  you  ? 

^'  The  AttorDey*6eneral  objected  to  the  question* 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
'    The  Attomej-Geoeral  was  beard  in  support  of  his  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Tindal  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  regular  course  would 
be,  first,  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  did  such  and  such  a 
thing,  and  then  whether  he  did  it  by  her  royal  higfaness's 
directionff. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

In  consequence  of  any  directions  from  tier  royal  highness^  did  you  do 
any  thing,  or  take  any  step  with  respect  ta  Baron  Ompteda  ?        I  did  ^ 
it  was  not  a  direction,  it  was  a  representation. 
What  did  you  do  ?        1  called  him  out.  '     * 

Did  you,  at  any  other  time,  do  any  thing  at  Rome  with  respect  to 
Baron  Ompteda?        I  did. 

The  counsel  were  directed  first  to  ask  what  he  did,  and  then 
to  ask  the  directions  under  which  he  did  it. 
What  was  it  yon  did  ?       I  told  the  aervanta  of  the  house  they  were 
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not  to  molest  pr  to  take  aoj  notice  of  the  Baron  Omptcda,  fbpuld 
tbey  meet  him. 

Was  Majocchi  one  of  the  servants  ?  I  am*  most  positive  he  was 
one. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  her  royal  highness  visiting  any  of 
her  servants  when  ill  and  in  bed  f        Frequently. 

Do  you  recollect,  in  particualr,  her  visiting  a  servant  of  tlie  name  of 
Camera?  -      I  do,  at  Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  or  supposed  complaint  ?  We 
imagined  it  even  to  be  the  plague ;  it  was  very  severe. 

Was  that  stated  to  her  r/>ya]  highness  before  she  visited  liiui?  That 
I  canot  say ;  but  he  was  excessively  ill. 

Did  she,  in  point  of  fact,  visit  him  ?  1  was  not  present  in  his  rooiii, 
to  my  recollection. 

Do  you  recollect  her  visiting  any  other  persons  of  her  suite?        I  do. 

Upon  the  various  occasions  you  have  seen  her  royaj  highness  was  she 
received  at  the  different  courts  where  you  visited  by  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  or  not  ?        All  except  Vienna. 

Who  was  thu  ambassador  at  Vienna?        Lord  Stewart. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  she  was  so  received,  what  was  the  ooo- 
ducC  and  demeanour,  and  appearance  of  her  royal  highness  ?  Every 
thing  that  was  majesty  and  grace. 

Hew  was  she  treated  at  those  courts?  With  the  greatest  respect 
and  attentions. 

Do  you  remember  her  royal  highness  travelling  from  Ancona  towards 
Rome  ?        Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  who  was  the  courier  employed  upon  that 
occasion  ?        1  cannot  say  positively,  I  think  it  was  Carlo. 

Do  yon  remember  the  subsequent  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? 
I  do.  .  > 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  carriage  her  royal  highness  travelled  upon 
that  occasion  ?  She  travelled  in  an  English  landaulet,  1  am  most 
positive  as  to  this  fkct. 

in  what  carriage  did  you  travel  yourself?  If  was^an  English  landau, 
I  think ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Do  you  remember  who  accompanied  you  in  that  landau  ?  I  thhik 
the  Count  Schiavini,  Mademoiselle  Demont,  and  her  sister. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  happening  to  the  Countess  Oldi  in  the 
courM  of  that  journey  ?        No. 

The  question  refers  to  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  She 
was  til  in  the  journey  from  Ancona  to  Rome. 

When  slie  was  taken  iU  on  the  joarney  from  Ancona  to  Rome  did 
that  occasion  any  alteration  ?  She  changed  carriages ;  she  went  into 
the  landau,  and  Mademoiselle  Demont  went  with  the  princrss  m  the 
landnulet. 

Pid  you  go  back  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?        We  did. 

Was.that  the  unly  jouri^^ey  you  took  from  Home  to  Sinigaglia,  until 
after  the  king's  death  ?  That  was  the  only  journey  I  ever  |>erformed 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia. 

Have  you  any  recoUection  yourself,  who  did  perform  the  office  of 
courier  upon  that  journey  ?  I  do  not  recollect ;  there  were  two  cou- 
rieia,  Cario  Forti  and  Sacchini. 

Do  you  mean  two  couriers  in  hefroyal  highness's  service?        I  do. 

Can  you,  by  adverting  to  any  thing,  recollect  which  of  the  two  rode 
as  courier  upon  that  journey  ?  1  do  not  recollect  positively  which  of 
the  two  it  was. 
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Do  yoa  remember  at  all,  whether  Saochi  was  taken  JU  upoo  any  ocm* 
■ion?  I  do,  it  is  very  imperfectly  In  my  recollectioo,  1  remember  lie 
was  Dot  well. 

When  the  name  of  her  royal  highness  is  mentioned  to  you,  does  that 
bring  to  your  recollection  any  thing  about  his  being  ill?        No. 

Do  you  recollect,  in  the  journey  to  Rome,  any  accident  happening  as 
to  the  horses  of  any  of  the  carriages?        Ida 

What  was  that  accident?  It  was  an  accident  from  the  horKsof 
the  princesses  carriage  taking  fright  on  leaving  the  post 

HOw  long,  upon  the  whole,  have  you  been  in  the  society  of  her  royal 
highness^  as  part  of  her  suite?  Only  since  the  month  of  April, 
1815. 

Down  to  what  time  ?        Down,  I  believe,  to  the  present  time. 

How  long  have  you  been  actually  living  with  her  royal  highness? 
To  April,  1818. 

From  April,  1015,  to  April,  1818,  have  you  been  constantly  living 
with  her  royal  highness  ?        1  have. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  towards  Pergami,  or  of  Pergami  towards 
her  royal  highness,  that  was  improper,  indecent,  or  degrading^  to  the 
station  of  her  royal  hij^hness  ?        I  have  not 

What  salsry  had  you  during  the  time  you  were  attached  to  her  royal 
hisfaness*s  suite  ?        Two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Does  her  rbyal  highness  continue  that  salary  np  to  the  present  time  ? 
She  does. 
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You  are  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ?        I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ?  Since  May, 
1800. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  navy  t)efore  you  were  made  a  Ticute* 
nant?       Six  years. 

Your  fether  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?  He 
was.  f 

He  was  a  page,  was  not  he  ?        He  was. 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  in  ttiat  service  with  her  royal  high- 
ness ?  In  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  1  do  not  know ;  but  all  his 
life  in  the  service  either  of  his  present  majesty  or  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

Her  royal  highness  interested  herself  about  your  promotion  ?  Very 
mu«h. 

And  through  4ier  good  offices  you  were  promotod  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant?        I  was. 

When  was  it  you  joined  her  royal  highnesses  suite  ?  In  the  aionth 
of  April,  1815. 

At  Genoa?        Yes. 

In  what  capacity  ?  I  cannot  positively  say  in  what  capacity,  but  I 
was  given  the  salary  of  an  equerry  as  1  was  told. 

You  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  you  were  in  her  royal  highnesB*s 
suite  ?  I  did  not  at  that  time,  except  the  conviction  that  it  was  an 
equerry. 

What  situation' did  you  subsequently  fill  in  her  royal  highness*s  suits? 
None. 

How  long  were  you  at  Genoa  before  her  royal  highness  quitted  't  Ibr 
Milan?        1  should  think  about  six  weeks. 

Pergami  was  a  courier  at  that  time  ?       He  was. 


Hft  worefhedrenof  acovrierr       He  woi^  thadmaof  aciNirier. 

How  long  afto*  your  armal  at  Milan  Was  her  royal  Mghatai  left 
tfitbout  any  English  lady  of  lionour?  Her  royal  liighneiB  was  lefl: 
without  any  Engliah  lady  of  honour  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  1  thinly 
.after  her  arnval  at  Milan. 

'.   How  fooL  after  the  wf^  left  by  her  EitgUib  ladies  of  bouour  did  the 
Countess  Oldi  come?        A  very  short  time'oue  or  two  days  probably. 

Before  the  CouotessOldi  came,  had  FaMsUoi  and  the  little  Victonne 
come  >iiito  her  royal  highneairs  fiunily  ?       They  came  to  Genoa  with 
this  chtldy  but  1  never  nnderstood  they  were  in  the  family. 
'  'Did  not  they  Hve  in  (lie  thmlly  f       I  never  saw  them  at  G«noa,<  but 
by  hazard  in  tlie  garden. 

:    How  <yAen  did  yon  see  them  by  hazard  in  the  garden  ?        I  might 
have  seen  them  ouce  or  twice,  somcient  to  know  that  tbey  were  there. 

That  is  in  the  ga  rdet»  f       J  n  the  house,  they  were  in  the  house. 

Do  not  you  know  they  Uved  in  the  house  at  Genoa?  i  know  they 
lived  in  the  lioiise  at  Genoa. 

In  the  princess^  hease  f        In  the  priacess'<«  betuse. 

When  did  the  mother  of  Pergami  come  to  the  princess's?  At  that 
tisM^  1  thank,  ^b  came  with  the  child. 

Was  she  also  in  the  house  of  the  princess  at  Genoa?  Yes,  I  speck 
to  the  tiest  of  ny  recollection. 

Did  not  Lows  Pergami  also  opme  into  the  family  at  Genoa?  He 
was  there  when  I  arrived. 

What  sitttatmn  did  be  fill  in  the  fam»y  at  that  time?        Page. 

Do  you  mean  he  was  an  upper  servant,  or  a  footman  only  t  ,  An 
upper  servant. 

At  that  tirne^        Yes. 

Did  he  wear  the  livery  ?  Yes,  a  sort  of  uniform  rather  than  a 
livery. 

Yon  have  stated  that  yon  accompanied  her  royal  highness  in  a  tour 
she  took  to  Mount  St  Gotbard  ?        I  did. 

Did  not  Pergami  accompany  her  royal  highness  on  that  occasion  ae  a 
courier  ?  He  was  dressed  in  a  courier's  dress,  but  he  then  rode  in  a 
carriage. 

In  what  carriage  did  he  ride,  and  with  whom?  He  rode  in  an 
open  calash,  but  with  whom  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  not  with  Hierooimusf        I  think  it  was. 

Was  not  Hieronimus  the  other  courier  at  that  time?  'Hieronimus 
did  travel  oocasionaNy  as  a  courier,  but  he  was  maitre  d'hotel,  as  I  always 


4ad  not  Hievonimns  a  courier's  dress  on  ?        He  had. 

Uieronimos  and  Pergami,  both  having  courier's  dresses  on,  travelled 
together  ki  the  same  calarii  ?        Both. 

In  what  month  was  that  tour  taken  ?  I  think,  in  the  monUi  of 
Aug ost,  J«t5. 

In  the  course  of  that  tour  did  not  Pergami  dine  with  her  royal  high- 
nem  atBetliozona?  He  dined  with  her  royal  highness,  1  think  it  was 
at  Bellinxona* 

Who  dined  with  her  royal  highness  besides?  There  was  the  Pro- 
fesMNr  Conllgliaci  wbeacoorapanted  her  royal  highness,  and  a  man  who 
was  living  in  the  mountains,  i  do  not  know  what  he  wtis. 

Was  not  Fergarai  at  the  time  dressed  as  a  courier  ?        He  was. 

Did  yon  dine  with  her  royal  highness  upon  that  occasion  ?        f  dkl. 

And  remained  at  the  table  during  tlie  whole  of  dinner?        I  did. 

You  hmre  aald'  that  he  did  not  dine  regularly  at  that  time  wi»h  her 
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royal  highiieii*  dia  lie»  after  tUt  time,  ocotnonally  dine  wiftk  Ur  iti  his 
courieff*t  dress  ?        Nefer  afterwards  io  bis  courier*s  dress. 

Wtei.did  he  begin  regubrly  to  dine  with  her  royal  highness  I  At 
fthe  VilU  d'£ste. 

Ill  what  month  t  I  think  it  was  about  the  month  of  September 
tliat  we  got' to  the  Vllhi  d*£ste ;  but  1  cannot  speak  to  a  few  days  at  this 
period. 

Did  oat  Pergami  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Lugsna?  -  That 
was  on  the  return  from  the  journey  to  Mount  St  Golhard. 

He  did  dine  witli  her  royal  highness  at  Lugano  ?        I  think  he  dkt 

Was  he  not.then  courier,  as  he  was  upon  former  occasions,  when  he 
dined  with  her  royaJ  highness?        Jtwas  upon  (he  same  journey. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  pkce^  in  the  coufse  of  that  journey,  in 
which  they  dined  together  ?       Nc^  1  do  not. 

At  the  Devirs  Bridge  did  they  dine  togiether?  That  was  on  the 
sane  journey  i  I  rather  think  they  did. 

On  those  occasious^  on  that  same  journey,  on  which  Pergami  dmed 
with  her  royal  highness,  ^aa  he  not  in  the  dress  of  a  courier  9        He 


When  you  were  at  the  Villa  dEste  Mr.  Bnrrell  left  her  royal  high- 
MM  9        He  left  at  the  Villa  Villani. 

That  was  just  before  you  got  to  the  Villa  d*£ste  I        It  wasw  ' 
•   Mr.  Burrell  was  not  on  that  journey  to  Mount  St  Gothard  9       He 
was  not 

Nor  Doctor  Holland  ?       Doctor  Holknd  had  left  at  Venice^ 

Then  was  there  any  other  English  gentleman  with  her  royal  high- 
nessy  <>xcept  yourself,  on  that  tour  to  Mount  St.  Gothard?.      None. 

When  vou  were  at  the  Villa  d*£8te»  have  you  not  frequently  seen  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami  walking  together?        I  have. 

Before  you  set  out  on  the  voyage  ?        On  tlie  long  voyage,  yes. 
.  Have  you  seen  them  together  in  a  canoe  on  the  lake  ?        1  have  seen 
them  together  in  a  small  boat 

With  no  other  peraon  with  them  ?  The  boat  was  not  big  enough 
to  hold  a  third,  that  is  tossy  conveniently;  it  was  a  canoe. 

When  you  have  seen  them  walking  together,  have  you  not  seen  them 
Wblking  together  arm  and  arm  ?  I  have  seen  them  walking  together 
arm  and  ami. 

At  the  Villa  d*£ste  ?  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  walk  with  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

.  You  have  stated,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  time  you  were 
with  her  royal  highness,  you  saw  nothing  improper,  indecent,  or 
degrading  1o  her  ststion,  in  her  conduct  towards  Pergami  ?       I  have. 

You  have  stated  that  you  saw  her  dining  with  him  when  he  w^  a 
courier,  in  his  coarier*s  dress,  that  he  afterwards  walked  with  her  at  the- 
Villa d'Estc  arm  in  arm;  they  went  out  together  in  a  canoe  idone,  and 
that  he  then  began  regularly  to  dine  with  her  royal  highness;  do  yo« 
think  that  conduct  degrading  or  not  ?  1  never  saw  her  royal  high- 
ness walk  arm  and  arm  with  him,  until  he  began  to  dine  regularly  with 
her  royal  highness. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  no  answer  to  the  question^  do  you  consider 
that  which  yoa  have  stated  as  degrading  to  her  royal  highness  or  not? 
I  do  not 

You  huve  stated,  that  you  do  not  remember  seeing  her  walking  arm 
an4arm  with  him  till  he  dined  regularly  at  the  ttble ;  did  you  not  see 
them  walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  course  of  this  journey  to  Mount  St 
Qothard?       I  do  not  recollect  it;  1 4wearl  do  not  recollect  it 
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Will  you  swear  they  did  not  ?  I  wiH  Bwear,  to  tbe  bM  '^ '  my  re- 
dotlection*  that  1  did  not  see  them. 

You  say  you  did  not  consider  this  at  all  degrading  to  lier  royal  high- 
nan  ;  ha?«  you  never  represented  it  to  her  as  degnding  to  herthat  Per- 
garoi  should  dine  irith  her?        1  never  did. 

EMd  you  never  dc^re  her  royal  highness  not  to  admit  Pergami  to  her 
table  f  -     Not  to  my  recollection  1  did  not. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect  ?        Nor  any  tliiag  to  that  efl^ct  * 

'Have  you  never  entreated  her  royal  ^lighness  not  to  admit  Pergami  to 
her  table  Y        I  never  did. 

Then  if  you  never  did  entreat  her  royal  higlmess  not  to  admit  Per- 
gami to  her  table,  vou  never  did  represent  that  to  any  person  f  1  do 
not  think  I  ever  did  \  1  could  not.  « 

You  are'  not  asked  whether  you  could  or  not,  but  Whether  you  have 
ever  represented  to  any  person  that  you  had  entreated  her  royal  high- 
ness not  to  admit  Pergami  to  her  table  f        1  am  coofldent  1  did  -not 

You  are  positire  you  never  did?  1  am  positive  I  never  did ;  1  fed 
oonvioced  1  never  did. 

Have  you  never  stated  that  >ou  entreated  her  royal  highness  on  your* 
koees^  and  with  tears  in  your  eyea^  to  dissnade  -lier  from  4idmitting- Per- 
gami to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  without  effect  ?  Never^  'I  never  did 
such  a  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  did  such  a  thing,  but  whether 
vou  ever  stated  to  ac.^  person  tliat  you  had  -so  done  ?  f  do  not  think 
I  ever  did ;  1  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact;  I  could  not  have  done  so. 

If  the  Ikct  never  .'happened,  you  can  have  no  doubt  you  never  did? 
1  have  no  doubt  within  myself. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  you  now  swear  that  you  never  made  such 
a  representation  to  any  one  tliat  you  had  so  d<me.  I  will  read  the  words 
again,  *  that  yen  have  never  stated  that  you  had  entreated  her  royal 
higtiuesB  on  your  knees,  and  with  tears  in  yonr  eyes^  to  dissuade  her  flpom 
admitting  Pergami  to  -a  sest  at  her  table,  but  without  effifect  ?'  I 
awear  not  to  have  the  smallest  recollection,  and  1  do  not  think  I  have' 
done  it;  I  have  not  done  the  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  did  actually  entreat  her  royal  high- 
ncm  on  your  knees,  but  whether  you  have  ever  stated  that  you  did,  or 
to  that  efie<4f  {  have  not  the  smallest  reoolleotien  of  ever  having' 
stated  such  a  thing. 

Will  you  swear  yon  have  not  I  I  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, that  1  have  not. 

You  say  you  swear  to  the  best  of  your  recollection ;  -will  you^mder* 
take  to  swear  positively  one  way  or  the  other!  1  swear  as  positively- 
as  1  can ;  1  have  no  recolleotion  of  the  Act ;  I  have  no  recollectk>n  of 
everiiaving  aaid  so  to  -any  person. 

Will  you  vwear  you  have  not  so  said  f  1  will  swear,  as  I  said  be- 
fen^  1  have -no  fecollection  of  the  fact  I  cannot  swear  to  a  thing  I  do 
not  recollect 

You  have  already  sworn  that  the  ftict  was  not  so;  that  you  did  not 
entroat  her  royal  highness  not  to  admit  Pergami  to  her  table ;  can  you 
have  any  doubt  that  you  have  not  said  so  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  1 
■ever  aaid  so;  at  leastl  have  fiot  the  smallest  recoiledioa. of  the  fiurt. 

Were  you  On  board  the  Leviathan  ?        1  was. 

iX)  you  know  Captain  Briggs  ?        i.  do. 

Upoft  your  oath,  did  you  never  atate  that  to  Oaptain  Bngga  f  Upo^ 
iny  oathy  I  do  not  recollect  the  circomsUnce. 
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Willi  you  tweiur  ycm  did  not  itete  ihat  toCapUia  Bnggnb  *  Aai  yovfaid 
eotreated  her  royal  higbDen,  and  with  team  io  your  eycs»  lo  dihMiade  ker 
from  admittiDg  Pergami  to  a  teat  at  her  tabiOv  but  without  effect?*  I 
have  not  the  soialleit  recollection  of  ever  having  aaid  the  Uk^  to  Captain 
Briggi. 

And  tbat  that  bappenedtbe  4»y  that  the  princeas  cbanged  the  condi- 
tion of  Pergami  from  being  a  servant  to  being  a  companioii  ?  I  do  Lot 
recollect  liaving  aaid  any  thing  of  the  lort  to  Captain  Brigo. 

WiU  yon  swear  that  you  did  not?  I  will  awear  thatl  have  no  ttr 
collection  of  it. 

Ja  th«t  Bucb  a  circonataiice  as  that  you  can  have  forgotten  it  if  it  took 
place  f  It  is  such  a  circumstance  aa  that  1  ahonld  have  ireoUectMi  it^ 
1  think. 

If  the  fact  be  trae^  can  you  have  any  doubt  you  would  recollect  it ;  and 
if  it  be  not  true,  have  you  a  difficulty  in  swearing  it  did  not  take  plaoe  ff 
It  ia  aomo  years  ago;  it  ia  a  long  time  ago;  1  cannot  recollect  the 

You  have  sworn  that  the  fact  did  not  take  place ;  would  yoiv  na  a 
gentlemau*  have  represented  tbat  that  fact  had  taken  place  if  it  bad  aot  ? 
The  fact  is  tcoe,  I  did  not  do  the  tiling. 

If  the  fact  is  not  true,  could  you  have  represented  the  fact  to  have 
taken  place  to  any  other  gentleman  ?        1  should  imagine  not 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that?        No,  I  do  not  think  1  did. 

Although  you  do  not  think  you  did,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  you 
will  not  swear  you  did  not  state  so  to  Captain  Briggs?  I  cannot 
•wefir  to  a  thing  1  have  no  recollection  of;  that  is  impossible. 

What  do  vou  believe ;  do  you  believe  you  stated  it  or  not  ?  I  do  not 
believe  1  did. 

Then  you  will  swear  you  do  not  believe  you  stated  that  to  Captain 
Briggs,  but  you  will  not  swear  positively  you  did  not;  is  thai  to  be 
UMferstood  to  be  your  answer  ?        Yes. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  Leviathan?  About  three 
weekBf 

Where  did  you  leave  Pergami's  mother  and  his  sister,  before  you  went 
iqioiithe  long  voyage  ?       J  think  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

How  waa  the  mother  addressed  by  the  persons  in  her  roysj  highoesa*8 
family ;.  what  was  the  name  givep  to  her  f  ^  Madame  Livia»  Nona, 
the  name  given  her  in  the  family. 

Da  you  mean  to  st«tie»  tbat  ahe  wfas  called  Madame  Livia  in  the  family 
beibre  the  long  voyage  ?  I  cannot  positively  say  that,  for  I  do  not 
think  I.<wer  ipoke  to  her  more  than  once  or  twice ;  if  I  did  speak  to.  ker 
I  did  not  call  her  Nona;  1  do  not  know  what  she  was  called.  . 

Did  you  ever  hear  he?  royal  highness  call  her  Nona  ?         Frequently* 

After  Mr.  William  Burrell  left,  and  when  you  were  at  the  Villa 
d!£ite»  wai  her  leyal  tngbneas  in  the  habit  of  amuMng  hf.rse|f  at  gpivea 
with  the  aervanta  V  Very  frequently ;  it  was  more  to  amuse  William 
than  any  thing  else  I  believe. 

Did  her  royal  highaeas  join  in  those  games?       Yes. 

Waa  the  game  Colin  Maillaid  one  of  them  ?  There  were  aevwal 
games,  what  they  caU  the  Petita  Jeux. 

Were  those  games  played  before  Mr.  Burrell  left  her  royal  higlioeas** 
service?        I  do  not  recollect. 

Have  yon  any  doubt  that  they  %fere  not?  I  rather  think  that  Ifaey 
were  played  even  while  be  waa  there ;  1  am  not  cfertain»  tmt  I  have  uo 
perfect  recollection  of  it. 
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YottkiMfwbafeiltttbeViHaVillMiif       Yet. 

The  qvatioD  rdcn  to  ttie  Vilk  d'Eitef  Then  be  wis  not  tktra 
iMittheMiiiefUMtweKiepli^edattlieVilhiViUaDi  ^ 

Beftirelickftf       Yei^ and eirery  where  elKr 

Do  yoo  mean  to  state  that  Mr.  Burrell  joined  in  those  games;  that 
th07  were  played  when  he  was  prttent?  I  do  aol  rdoollectr  the  tkct 
of  bis  being  thete. 

Had  Pergamiefer  dined  with  the  pnncess  before  Mr.  Burrd)  Uftf 
Now 

Wss  there  any  other  Ignglisb  gentleman  in  her  suite,  except  ytm^mJU^ 
at  the  time  Penami  began  to  dine  with  her  royai  higbaeMf  .  1  was 
the  only  English  person  in  the  suite. 

Were  Pergami  and  hia  brother  Louis  present  oA  those  games  you  have 
been  taifcing  of  ?        Yes. 

Faustina  the  sister?       No^  I  do  not  think  she  iras, 

Was  not  she  lit ing  in  the  fiunily  at  that  time  f  I  do.  not  think  aho 
was;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  therd. 

Did  you  OTOr  see  her  royal  highness  perform  on  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d*£ste?        Yes. 

Have  yon  not  seen  her  perform  the  part  of  Cohmhiae  when  Louti 
Pergami  was  the  Harlequin  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that*  but  it  wan  before 
more  than  two  hundred  penoos  that  she  performed^  I  do  not  recollect 
what  parts  she  performed. 

Do  you  recollect  Louis  Pergami  performing  with  her  royal  highness? 
Every  body  performed  on  the  stage  together,  at  least  all  the  house- 
hold ;  the  piece,  whaterer  it  wai^  was  composed  of  the  persons  of  th^ 


.  Was  Louis  Pergami  one  of  them  ?        He  was. 

Will  yoo  swear  that  yoa  do  not  recollect  her  royal  highncas  perfonn^ 
tag  the  part  of  Columbine  f  Upon  my  word  it  is  not  marked  on  my 
memory  that  she  performed  the  part  of  Columbine. 

Do  yoo  mean  that  the  general  conduct  of  her  royal  higlmem  was 
such,  that  you  have  no  recollection  of  her  performing  the  part  of  the 
Columbine  with  Louis  Pergami?  I  do  not  recoltect .  whether  she 
performed  the  part  of  Columbine ;  there  were  two  or  three  piocesthafc 
eveuihg-,  she  may  or  she  may  not;  1  do  not  posftively  taaemfaer  that 
evening. 

Or  on  any  other  evening?  No,  that  was  th^  only  time  that  wss 
performed;  there  were  reUraisals  to  that  little  piece  that  wni>pes** 

I  thought  you  said  there  were  two  or  three  pieces?  Yei^  eo^tho. 
same  evMrfng ;  I  do  not  recollect  perfectly  what  they  were ;  aoiodgsl 
the  rest  there  was  a  dance  I  tielieve. 

Did  her  royal  highoem  danoe  ?        Yes. 

With  whom  did  she  daace?  With  all  indiscrimioatcly,  I  do  not 
know  with  whom  ^  the  Chevalier  Tamuia  pevformed,  and  Doctor  M<k 
catti,  I  think,  performed  also. 

Do  voo  mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember  whether  her  royal  highnem 
danced  with  Louis  Pergami  on  the  stage  that  evening?  Idomnait 
positively  to  say,  that  1  do  not  reooileci  havimg  seen  her  royal  highnem 
dlmce  with  Louis  Pergami ;  she  may,  or  she  may  not 

Was  not  one  of  the  pieces  a  harlequinade  t        Yei^  I  think  it  waSi 

Who  peffomied  the  part  of  Harloquio?  I  have  seen  Lonis  Per- 
gami dressed  as  Harlequin ;  he  had  the  dress. 

Having  recollected  who  was  the  Harleqnia,  do  you  not  reoMmbu* 
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thit  her  roval  tugboen  was  the  Columbine  ?  Nb^  I  do  sot  recollect 
the  Act ;  if  I  wat  to  my  it,  it  would  be  only  becMise  you  any  it;  1  do 
not  recollect  that  her  royal  bigfaneaa  performed  the  part  of  ColumbiM^ 
the  thing  ia  not  aufficieatiy  iKpreaaed  upon  my  memory  to  declare  that 
itwaaao. 

You  will  not  aay  that  the  did  not  perform  the  part  of  Columbine? 
I  will  aay  as  much  one  way  ai  the  other;  I  do  not  recollect 

Do  you  remember  any  part  that  the  princeai  performed  that  CTening^ 
upon  the  stage  ?       Yei^  I  think'sbe  performed  the  part  of  an  Auto- 


>  .What  do  you  mean  by  an  Automaton ;  in  what  way  did  she  perform  f 
The  hiatory  waa — it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  reoollect,  but  it  waaai 
man  that  wanted  to  aell  an  Automaton,  a  woman  in  foct  that  you  could 
wind  up  to  any  thing ;  I  forget  the  history  of  the  thing ;  it  was  a  force 
upon  the  person  who  bought  it,  to  find  his  mistake ;  it  is  a  long  time 
•go^  I  do  not  recollect  the  sphole  of  the  story;  it  was  .a  little  atory  oom- 
poaed  by  the  princess  herself,  1  believe. 

Then  her  royal  highneai  was  the  Automaton  ?  Yei^  I  think  she 
was;  she  was  in  fact 

Dki  Pergami  perform  the  part  of  the  person  who  wanted  to  sell  the 
Automaton  ?        No^  I  think  it  was  tLe  Chevalier  Tamasia. 

Who  was  the  person  that  was  to  purchase  the  Automatpn  f  who  per- 
formed that  part?        1  think  it  was  professor  Mocatti. 

Did  Pergami  perform  in  that  piece  ?        I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Did  her  royal  highness  play  any  other  part  that  evening  in  any  other 
piece?       I  cannot  reniemft>er,  it  is  so  k»g  ago. 

Cannot  you  recollect  her  performing  some  part  with  Pergami  f      No^  ' 
I  cannot  recollect  what  part  she  performed. 

Do  not  you  remember  PergaAii  performing  the  part  of  aaick  person? 
No;  I  recollect  Peigami  performing  the  part  of  a  fiddler,  a  sort  of  a 
fiddler. 

That  is  another  time  ?       Then  I  have  confounded  the  two^  I  only 


He  performed  the  part  of  a  fiddler;  diii  not  her  royal  highnem  on- 
that  occasion  perform  the  part  of  a  milkmaid,  or  a  person  in  low  life^ 
1  ilo  not  recollect  what  part  her  royal  highnem  performed,  but  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  people  there ;  there  were  plenty  to  see. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  on  that  evening  she  did  perform  the  part 
of  a  milkmaid  ?        No,  I  do  not  remember  Ihe  foct 

Or  on  any  other  evening  ?  No^  I  have  only  a  recollection  of  that 
one  evening. 

Did  not  Pergami  perform  another  part  that  evening,  besides  this 
dance  ?       It  is  very  probable  but  I  do  not  tscoUeot 

Did  not  he  perform  the  part  of  a  physician,  and  her  roval  highnem 
thepavt  of  a  aick  person  f  1  do  not  recollect  the  foist;  1  have  a  slight 
iwgne  remembrance  of  somethingf  but  Icannot  charge  my  recoUectkNt 
with  it 

Do  you  lemember,  before  your  setting  out  on  the  long  voyage.  Saint 
Bartholomew's  day  being  kept  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  1  believe  it  was 
OB  that  very  day  that  this  piece  w»  performed  at  the  theatre. 

Was  that  day  kept  in  honour  of  Pergami?       I  do  not  recollect . 
whethisr  it  waa  St  Bartholomew's  day,  or  what  day ;  I  recollect  some 
great  ilMe  at  which  this  piece  wasperformed^  but  to  say  it  was  St  Bar- 
tholomew's day  1  cannot 

Do  not  you  know  that  this  (iMe  waa  given  in  honour  of  St  Barth^ 
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lonewf  No^  I\do  not;  I  think 'it  was  given  on  cfartfltening  tiie  Vilk 
*d!£ite^on  taking  ponenion  of  tbc  place,  which  w^  formerly  caUed  U 
Garo^  and  it  waa  cfariatetied  by  the  name  6f  Villa  d*Este. 

What  wDfotOk  was  it  in  ?  It  was  before  our  departare ;  we  left  on 
the  14th  of  Noreraber :  1  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a  weel^  or  a  month, 
or  six  weeks  before  oar  departure. 

Whether  it  was  the  day  on  which  this  theatrical  representation  took 
place  or  not,  was  there  not  a  f&te  at  the  Villa  d'Esteon  thed4th  of 
Atignsl,  St  Bartholomew's  day?  I  cannot  recollect  whether  there 
was  a  l&te  on  that  day  or  not,  there  might  have  been. 

b  there  nothing  to  bring  to  your  recollection  whetiier  that  lite  was 
on  the  d4th  of  August,  St  Bartholomew's  day,  or  not?  I  think  It 
was  about  that  time,  the  «4th  of  August  we  were  performing  the  joor- 
■ey  to  St  Gothard;  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  August;  we  had  not 
gotpossessionof  the  Villa  d'Este  then.  .    « 

Waa  there  no  f^  given  at  the  ViHa  d'Este  before  you  actually  took 
possession  of  the  Villa  d*£ste?       No^  1  do  not  remember  that  there 


Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  to  Venice  ?       I  did. 

With  Dr.  Holland  ?       With  Dr.  Holland. 

Yoo  remained  at  Venice  during  the  time  her  royal  highness  was  there  ? 
I  did. 

Yon  have  stated  that  you  accompanied  her  royal  highneai  on  the  long 
voyage;  before  that  voyage  had  Pergami  been  raiMd  to  the  rank  of 
abnron?       Na 

Before  your  leaving  Sicily  ?        Before  our  leaving  Sicily  he  was* 

And  a  kniglit  of  Malta  ?       And  a  knight  of  Malta. 

When  you  first  went  on  board  the  polacca,  where  did  Pergami  sleep, 
where  waa  his  sleeping-room  ?  I  tliink  he  had  the  after  of  the  small 
cabins  on  the  starboanl  side. 

What  sized  Yessel  was  the  polacoa  ?  1  should  suppose  about  fidO 
torn  English. 

About  what  width  was  she  at  the  stem  ?  Probably  about  eighteen 
foet,  or  not  so  much,  but  1  may  be  out,  1  never  measured  it 

She  was  a  vnsel  of  about  960  tons?  Yes,  the  Italian  vessels,  the 
forei|n  vessels  foil  in  very  much ;  they  are  not  built  so  walT-sidcd  as 
ounare. 

You  have  said  that  Pergami  at  first  slept  in  a  small  cabin  ?  The 
after-cabin  on  the  starboanl  side  of  the  vessel,  one  of  the  small  cabins. 

Was  that  next  the  dining-room  ?       It  was. 

Who  slept  in  the  cabin  next  to  him  on  the  starboard  side  f  I  think 
it  was  the  Count  Schiavini.     ^  * 

Who  next  to  him?        William  Austin. 

Who  next  to  William  Aastin,'do  you  recollect?        1  think  Camera. 

Who  on  the  other  side,  the  krboard  side?  The  two  msids»  tha 
after-cabin  next  the  dining-room. 

Who  next  to  them  ?       Myself. 

Who  next  to  yoo?       Mr.  Flinn.  ^ 

Who  next  to  him  ?       Hierooimus. 

After  you  left  Tunis^  did  Pergami  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ?  Yes, 
hedid. 

You  have  sUted,  that  whilst  you  were  at  Tunis  you  visited  Utkai? 
Idid 

Where  was  it  you  slept  on  the  night  of  the  day  you  visited  Uliea? 
We  slept  at  the  pabce  of  the  younger  Prince  Sidi  Milstapha;  ealtod 
SabeUa. 
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1}ttei4«etfi*l«  ruins?       In  perfect  niiils*  '^ 

How  fvt  from  Utica  is  tb«  palaoe  pf  that  yimiifer  priaM  I       1 1 
think  ei^ht  or  nioe  milea. 

How  IJir  i0  Utica  from  Tuom  ?       About  two  and  twenty  mika. 

After  hmring  visitod  the  ruins  oi  Utica  fhwi  Ttwii^  vou  went  to  .deep 
at  the  palaoe  or  this  younger  prince?        We  refciiraea  lo  SiibeUa. 

Yon  have  atnted  that  on  board  this  polacca^  there  wat  a  tent  on  the 
ikck?       ihava. 

And  that  on  your  return  torn  Jalia,  the  princess  slept  wider  that 
tent  ?       ConstanUy. 

Was  that  tent  always  of  the  save  size,  or  bad  it  been  more  contracted 
at  fiat  and  afterwards  eularf^ed  ?  From  Jaffa,  I  imagine,  it  was  al- 
ways of  the  same  siae ;  1  do'aot  know  of  any  particular  difference. 

.  When  you  say  yon  imagine,  do  you  recollect  one  Wiay  or  the  other, 
whether  the  tent,  when  first  it  was  put  tip,  corered  the  passage  which 
5 on  state  there  was  from  the  deck  to  the  dining-voomt  1  tbink  it 
alwiiys  oorered  the  passage. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  I  am  quite  sure  with  myself,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it  any  other  way. 

What  was  tlie  size  of  the  tent  ?  It  might  have  been  ten  fret  in  the 
lengtii,  and  the  aofii  waa  about  m  feet;'!  suppose  it  wis  about  four  lieet 
more,  alxuit  ten  feet 

How  wide  ?  It  included  one  aide  of  the  ship^  and  the  batclhiway  oC* 
the  ship  perlect 

How  wide  do  you  think  it  was  ?  I  suppose  it  might  have  been  1^ 
fret  altogether. 

You  say  there  was  a  sdk  and  a  bedstead  under  that  tent  ?        I  do. 
.   Wheneabout  was  the  bedstead,  with  reference  to  Uie  sofa*  under  that 
lent  ?       The  bedstead  was  at  right  angles  with  the  aofis. 

How  near  ?        Three  or  four  feet  apart 

How  near  was  the  nearest  part  of  the  so£i  ?  1  mean  tlie.ed>oining 
angle  of  the  sofa  and  the  bed  1  should  imagine  to  be  about  three  feet  or 
frur  feet  apart 

You  have  stated,  when  you  were  off  Caramania  an  accident  happened* 
and  that  her  royal  higbnem^came  beU>w  to  aleep;  where  did  she  sleep  ? 
At  first  she  laid  down  upon  the  deck ;  afterwards  she  went  into  the  ea^ 
bin  of  William,  where  the  water  came  in ;  and  lastly,  she  came  and  lay 
mom  my  bed;  and  I  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  front  of  my  cabw  to  admit 

.When  you  say  she  first  lay  upon  the  de<:k,  whereabouts  did  abe  lie  ? 
ItlMttK  she  lay  aft,  on  the  starboard  side,  in  a  small  space  betw4^n  the 
cabin  and  the  hatchway. 

You  stated  that  you  saw  Pergami  handing  her  royal  highness  4own, 
did  yon  see  nflserwards  where  he  slept,  where  he  waa  lying  down  ?  I 
do.not  think  that  he  lay  ck>wn  at  all  ^  I  do  not  recpUect  where  he  was 
afterwards;  I  only  saw  him  handing  down  her  royal  highness,  with,  I 
think,  Flinn  and  others  assisting :  Flinn  was  assisting  her  royal  lughoess 
down,  but  where  he  went  afterwarde  JLiiaye  no  racoUecfaoo^  I  took  no 
notice. 

You  haneao  reoodeotion  l^n  ^  seeing  Vevgfuni  after  that  my  wihere  ? 
I  have  not 

IM  yon  not  see  him  laying  down  upon  the  deck  after  that  ?  No,  1 
do  not  recollect  that  1  did. 

Whete  dkl.Pergaml  sleep  on  Oieffefaim  from Jaga?  Ido  not  Jcaow 
where  he  slept 

Have  you  never  seen  him  mider  theU-nt  upon  the  bed?  Jn  the 
nlght»time? 
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By  day  or  by  night  ?  1  have  seen  him  under  the.tent  in  the  day» 
as  every  body  else  was  there. 

Have  yotf  seen  him  opoo  the  bed  ?  I  have,  seen  him  sitting  either 
upon  a  chair  or  upon  that  travelhng-bed. 

'  You  have  stated  that  Pergami  at  first  slept  in  the  cabin  which  you 
have  mentioned — that  he  alterwards  slept  in  the  dining-room  $  do  yoii 
know  where  lie  slept  on  his  way  home  from  Jaffa  ?  1  never  saw  him 
sleeping  any  where  after  that»  therefore  I  cannot  declare  wheie  he  slept. 

V ou  have  stated  that  upon  one  occasion,  not  knowing  that  the  tent 
was  closed,  yon  ascended  the  ladder  to  the  tent  ?        More  than  once. 

Did  not  that  ladder  communicate  to  the  dining-room  ?        It  did. 

At  what  hour  was  it,  or  about  what  hour  was  it^  upon  any  of  jthose 
occasions,  that  you  went  into  the  dining-room  and  up  the  ladder?  It 
mijfht  have  been  ten  o*clock,  or  half  past  ten,  before  £  went  to  bed. 

/)o  you  know  who  was  under  the  tent  at  that  time  ?  Her  royal 
highnen  the  princess. 

Any  other  person  f       I  do  not  know,  for  1  did  not  see  any  body. 

Was  it  dark?        It  was  dark.  ^ 

Did  you  see  the  princess?        1  did  not  ' 

Did  you  bee  Pergami  anywhere  ?        I  did  not 

Did  you  not  upon  that  occasion  pass  through  the  dining-room,  in 
which  Pergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ?  1  passed  through 
tliediniRg-room. 

In  which  Pergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ?        Yes. 

Was  there  any  light  in  the  dining-room  at  that  time  ?  1  do  not 
recollect^  I  do  not  thhik  there  was. 

Where  did  Demont  and  her  sister  sleep  at  that  time  ?  I  do  not 
know,  1  have  not  seen  them  in  bed,  but  I  imagine  in  their  cabins. 

After  the  princess  slept  on  the  deck,  did  not  one  or  the  other  of  them 
'  occasionally  sleep  in  the  princess's  room  with  the  little  Victorine?        I 
believe  they  did,  by  turns. 

You  have  said,  that  you  do  not  know  where  Pergami  slept;  upon  your 
oath,  do  you  not  believe  he  slept  under  the  tent?  I  have  heard  he 
did  sleep  under  the  tent 

1  do  not  wiih  to  know  what  you  have  heard?  And  I  believe  he 
did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

Whil^  you  were  on  boaid  the  polacca,  as  you  have  not  recollection 
of  St  Bailholomew*s  day  in  the  year  1815,  was  not  St.  Bartholomew*s 
day  celebrated  on  your  arrival  off  Syracuiie  ?  We  were  at  Syracuse. 
.  Oo  you  not  believe  that  on  the  return  from  Jaffa,  Pergami  slept  con- 
stantly under  the  tent?  I  have  heard  that  he  did  sleep  under  the 
tent,  and  I  believe  that  he  did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

Without  referring  to  what  you  have  heard,  do  you  not  believe  that 
he  slept  under  the  tent?        i  have  already  said  so. 

.  Believing  that»  do  you  think  that  degrading  or  not  to  her  royal  high* 
ness?  No»  I  think  it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  sleep  near 
her  royal  highness,  on  deck,  on  that  occasion  ;  i  have  heard  that  otber 
people  have  slept  there  too. 

Vou  are  not  asked  as  to  hearing  what  other  people  have  done,  but 
whether  your  belief  that  Pergami  slept  under  the  tent  with  her  royal 
higbLCSi^  was  or  was  not  a  matter  degrading  to  her  royal  highnesses  sta- 
tion ?        No»  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

You  were  asked,  whether,  on  your  arrival  at  Syracuse,  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day  was  not  celebrated  on  board  the  polacca  ?  I  recollect  Chat 
the  sailors  had  a  f^te  on  board,  and  drank,  and  sung,  and  danced. 

Upon  St  Bartholomew's  day?  I  l>elieve  it  was  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew*s  day. 

VOL«  11.     T  2  K 
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.   Kttvt  yott  any  doubl  aboal  it?        No,  I  have  aone. 
Theowby  do  yoa  say  you  believe  ?       Became  i  beKeve  it  was  nx 
You  say  the  sailors  were  regaled  on  that  day  9       I  do  not  koow  who « 
paid,  or  who  regaled  them ;  1  know  they  were  rejoicing,  in  fiict. 

D6  you  mean  to  say  yon  do  not  know  who  regaled  them  on  that  day  9 
1  do  not  know  who  regaled  them  on  that  day. 

Who  do  you  believe  regaled  them  on  that  day  f  1  suppose  Pergani 
did. 

Why  do  you  believe  that  Pergami  did  9  Because  in  those  countries 
they  always  keep  the  day  of  their  name  instead  of  their  birth-day. 

Was  this  day  kept  in  honour  of  Pergami  9  They  were  rejoicing,  and 
it  was  his  saint's  day ;  in  fact,  every  body  keeps  that  day  in  Italy. 

'Was  there  any  other  sainf  s  day  kept  on  board  the  polacca  in  the  same 
manner  9        I  do  not  remember  that  there  was. 

Was  not  the  ship  illuminated  on  thn  night  at  Syracuse  9  1  do  not 
recollect  that 

Did  not  the  sailors  cry.  Viva  St.  Bartolomeo !  Viva  la  Principessa  f 
Viva  il  Cavaliere  9  They  may  have  cried  so,  but  1  did  not  hear  them ; 
at  least,  it  is  not  marked  upon  my  memory  that  they  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  heard  none  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
crew,  who  were  very  gay  upon  the  deck  9  1  must  have  heard  ai! 
their  exclamatiotts»  but  none  of  them  have  been  marked  upon  my  me- 
mory sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  say  what  they  were ;  it  is  very  possible 
tliev  may  have  said  Viva  il  Cavaliere. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  and  the  princess  on  that  day  on  board  the  po- 
lacca 9        We  were  in  quarantine,  and  every  body  was  on  beard ;  I 
must  have  seen  them. 
Where  did  you  see  them,  on  the  deck  9        As  usual. 
Did  you  see  them  walking  on  the  deck,  as  usual  9        As  usual. 
In  what  manner  were  they  walking  when  you  say  as  usnal,  the  prin- 
cess and  Pergami  9        I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  then  precisely 
that  day  walking  more  than  another,  but  if  they  were  walking,  they 
were  walking  as  they  always  did; 
Arm  in  arm  9       They  miffht  have  been  walking  arm  in  arm. 
Was  that  theh*  usual  way  of  walking  on  the  deck  9        Her  royal  high- 
ness could  not  walk  on  the  deck  without  the  arm  of  somebody. 
'  Tbey  were  in  port  on  this  occasion,  were  they  not,   in  Syraeuse  9 
They  were. 

Could  she  not  have  walked  therefore  on  the  deck  f^ithoet  the  assist- 
ance  of  any  other  person  9  I  do  not  say  she  was  walking  with  the 
assistance  of  any  other  person  ;  she  may  have  walked  alone,  and  she 
may  have  walked  with  his  arm;  (  cannot  recolfect,  Ihethinrwas  not  so 
remarkable  as  to  make  a  note  in  my  memory  how  she  walked. 

Was  it  so  usual  a  thing  for  the  princess  to  walk  arm  in  arm  wtA  Per- 
gami, that  if  she  had  done  it  in  Syracuse,  it  would  have  made  no  im- 
prrssion  on  your  mind  9        It  would  not. 

During  this  voyage,  and  your  journey  to  the  east,  were  any  additional 
orders  conferred  on  Pergami  9  I  do  not  knbw  whether  you  can  call 
it  an  order,  it  was  a  tiling  her  royal  highness  had  spoken  of  for  atany 
months  before  she  undertook  the  jomrney,  saying  she  would  make  a  little 
recompence  to  those  who  should  aocompany  her  on  that  pilgrfmage,  aa 
a  mark  of  distinction,  as  a  memento  rather. 

The  question  was,  whether  any  orders  were  confhred  upon  Bergami, 
in  the  course  of  that  journey  toMthe  east  f       If  that  is  an  order,  there 
wa& 
Was  Pergami  one  ofthe  knights  of  this,  ordert       Yes,  he  was. 
The  grand  ma8ter9        I  believe  he  wasy  so  it  says  in  the  diploma. 
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What  was  it  ?        It  was  called  the  order  of  Si.  Caroline.^ 

Was  any  other  order  conferred  upon  Pergami  in  the  course  of  tJitlt 
journey,  at  Jerusalem  ^  The  order  of  St.  Sepulchre  d  the  Hqly  Se- 
pulchre. 

Do  you  kuo^  whether  that  order  was  purchased  for  Pergami^  I 
ba?e  not  l^e  slightest  idea  of  tlie  thing ;  1  do  not  believe  .it  was. 

Were  their,  any  other  persons  on  whom  that  orcler  was  conferred^ 
lliere  were  Count  ScbiaTini  and  Wm.  Austin^ 
'  Is  that  a  Catholic  order?        I  believe  it  is. 

Were  you  present  when  that  order  was  conferred  on  Pergami  ?  I 
was. 

And  the  princess Y        And  the  princess. 

Where  was  it  ?  It  was  in  that  called  the  Temple  of  Resarrectioit; 
the  cathedra],  in  fact,  at  Jerusalem.  \ 

In  going  to  Jerusalem,  did  you  repose  under  tents?        We  did. 

By  day?        Yes,  by  day. 

You  travelled  by  night,  and  reposed  by  day  ?        Yes, 

How  many  tents  were  there,  do  you  recollect?  There  miglit  have 
been  six  or  seven,  more  or  less ;  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  more  Uiau 
four  or  five. 

Who  reposed  in  the  tent  with  yourself?  Mr.  Flinn  in  general,  as^ 
the  doctor  1  believe,  and  Schiaviui. 

Did  you  see  tlie  princess,  when  she  alighted  fromiier  ass^ .retire  to  her 
tent?  1  have  seen  her  thiow  herself  on  the  sofa  of  her  tettt»  on  geffiug 
down  from  her  oiule  or  ass. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  reposed  during  the  day?        I  do  not. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  he  reposed  under  the  same  teot  witii  her 
royal  highness?        J  do  not  know,  I  never  saw  him  tiiere..  '    . 

Do  not  you  believe  that  he  did  ? 

The  Attorney-Geweral  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  con- 
teiTed  that  he  had  a  right  to  object  to  this  q^uestion,  but  that 
he  \?aved  the  objection. 

The  question  was  proposed. 

He  may  or  may  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

What  is  your  belief?        I  dare  say  he  did  t  1  do  not  know. 

Dd  not  you  beliere  that  he  slept  trader  the  same  tent  with  her  T6y^\ 
highness  ?        I  can  only  say,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  "not  know. 

What  do  yott  b^eve  ?  «  He  may  or  may  not,  I  cannot  say,  because 
I  have  no  grounds  for  believing  it 

Did  yoo  see  bim  under  any  other  Imt  repoatog ?  No,  I  did  not^  I 
retured  to  my  own  tent  direetiy  1  got  off  my  horse,  and  there  t  slept  of 
course  till  dinner-time ;  till  it  was  time  to  go,  wlien  every  body  w^  itt 
vKwement 

Do  yon  know  where  Schiavini  slept?  I  think  he  slept  undctfhe 
same  tent  as  I  did  myself,  as  I  have  stated ;  but  1  will  not  be  positive 
even  aa  to  that  fiiot  ' 

Do  you  know  where  Hieronimus  and  Camera  slept  ?  I  do  not ;  1 
have  sever  seen  tbem  afeepiog. 

Yon  have  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  your  journey  in  the  east,  you 
were  at  Epbesus  ?        I  did* 

Yoo  lemember  ttie  coffee-house,  the  Oaff^  Turque,  at  Ephesus  ? 
1  do. 

Do  you  reteemter  where  the  princess  dined,  or  do  you  not?  Ylic 
following  day  the  dfned  in  tirt  t:horeh*yard,  under  the  porch  (?f  the 
church ;  the  povoh  of  en  told  mosque. 

2  K  2 
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Can  you  recollect  wbere  you  dined  upon  that  day  yourself?  I  feel 
tiK>roughly  convinced  that  I  diued  there  with  her. 

Will  you  «wear  that  that  day  you  diued  with  her  royal  liighnesaf  I 
wiU  swear  that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  i  dined  with  her 
royal  highness. 

Where  did  you  land  on  your  return  from  the  yoyage  ?  At  Capo 
d*Anza.     . 

You  have  stated,  that  at  the  Barona  her  royal  highness  gave  some  eu- 
tertainmeuts,  some  dances^  and  you  have  mentioned  the  daughters  of 
aome  persons  who  were  there,  who  were  they  V  I  think  they  were 
the  daughters  of  the  agent  of  the  farm ;  the  farmer*s  daughters. 

How  many  of  them  used  to  come  to  the  ball?  Three  or  four,  or 
five;  i  do  not  precisely  recollect  the  number;  it  was  a  dance,  not  a 
ball,  for  the  amusement  of  the  household. 

Do  you  know  a  person  who  keeps  a  public-house  at  tlie  village  on  the 
Barona?        No,  1  do  not. 

The  St.  Christopher  ?        I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Johaua  Ange?        I  do  not. 

Were  there  many  persons  there  of  low  life?  Ido  not  know 
their  situation  in  life;  I  recollect  the  famier*s  daughters;  but  as  toother 
people  of  low  life,  I  have  no  iTcoIlection  of  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

How  often  were  those  dances  given  at  the  Barona  ?  Some  four  or 
five  times,  they  may  have  been  less. 

You  knew  those  daughters  of  thefermer?  1  did  not  know  them 
except  from  having  seen  them  there ;  that  is  alt  the  knowlege  I  had 
of  them. 

You  have  stated,  that  upon  one  occasion  you  were  at  Scharnitz? 
Tli^  barrier  town  of  the  Bavarian  States. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  the 
witness  must  not  be  taken  to  have  stated  that  he  had  been  at 
Scharnitz,  but  at  the  barrier  town  between  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria. 

Were  you  ever  at  Scharnitz?  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
name  of  the  town  you  allude  to. 

You  recollect  the  circumstance  of  Pergami  and  Vassali  gorog  back  for 
the  passport  from  this  barrier  town  ?        Perfectly. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  snow  oa  tlie  ground  at  that  time  ?  A 
great  deal. 

Had  you  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  on'f        A  great  deal. 

Were  tliey  not  obliged,  when  you  set  out  from  that  town,  to  cut  a  way 
foryou  through  the  suow  ?        They  were* 

There  were  many  persons  employed  for  that  purpose,  were  there  hot? 
Some  90,  30,  or  40^  at  diflerent  parts  of  the  road ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  in  a  body. 

What  time  did  you  set  out  from  that  ()lace  in  the  morning  ?  I  think 
as  soon  as  it  was  day-light, 

What  time  in  the  year  was  it  ?        I  think  in  the  month  of  March. 

Was  it  not  nearly  eight  o'ck>ck  before  you  set  out  from  that  town  f 
I  do  not  recollect  as  to  the  hour,  1  think  it  was  at  day-light  we  set  out. 

Was  it  broad  day-light  when  you  set  out?  I  should  imagine  k 
was. 

Do  you  remember  whether,  in  consequence  of  this  delay  about  the 
'  passports,  your  baggage  was  stopped  at  the  barrier?  All  was  stopped, 
every  thing  was  stopped,  our  baggage  was  on  the  carriaKes. 
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Was  the  bs^ggaf^  left  at  the  barrier,  or  did  it  so  on  with  you  to  the 
iiin  ?        The  inn  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  ofthe  barrier  itself. 

Can  you  recollect  whether  the  baggage  was  stom>ed  at  the  barrier,  or 
went  on  to  the  inn  ?  The  barrier  was  beyona  the  inn,  we  had  U0 
return  to  the  inn. 

Then  you  returned  to  the  inn,  and  staid  there  in  consequence  of  this 
delay  about  the  passports?        Exactly  so. 

Do  yon  remember  whether  the  carriages  were  unloaded  on  that  night 
or  not  ?  1  have  not  a  recollection  of  the  thing  at  all ;  I  know  that T 
had  not  my  baggage,  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

You  hare  been  asked  respecting  a  journey  fhmi  Milan  to  Rome,  by 
way  of  Ancona,  and  afterwards  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia;  how  mauy 
carriages  had  her  royal  highness  V  1  do  not  remember  precisely  the 
number,  but  1  should  think  three  or  fbur. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  they?  There  was  an  English  landau, 
an  English  landaulet,  a  little  Grerman  carriage  belonging  to  William  (a 
calash),  aud  another  Roman  calash,  a  caiiiage  made  at  Rome. 

Where  did  you  sleep  the  firat  day  on  your  journey  from  Rome  tq 
Sinigaglia  f       I  do  not  recollect  the  uaoie  of  the  town. 

Did  you  not  stop  at  Atricola?        I  think  that  was  the  second  day. 

How  Ihr  did  you  go  that  first  dav;  you  traTelled  by  mght,  it  being 
very  hot  weather?  We  travelled  by  night,  and  stopped  in  the  he«L 
of  the  day. 

Do  you  remember  where,  you  stopped  the  second  mornings  was  it  not 
at  Nocera?  I  think  it  was,  because  there  are  some  mineral  springs 
there. 

Did  you  not  stop  some  time  at  a  place  called  Fano  the  tiurd  day? 
I  think  we  breakfiuted  there. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there,  do  you  recollect?  We  might  have 
stopped  there  an  hour  or  two^  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  time,  1  do  not 
think  more  than  that. 

How  fBLT  h  Fano  from  Sinigaglia?  One  or  two  posts;  about  ten 
miles  I  should  think. 

At  what  time  did  you  get  to  Sinigaglia?  I  think  it  was  about  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Was  it  not  later  than  that?  I  do  not  recollect,  it  may  have  been 
later. 

Do  you  remember  that  it  was  as  late  as  five  oVlock  in  the  aflemoou 
when  you  got  to  Sinigaglia?        No^  I  do  not;  it  is  not  marked  sufli-  ' 
ciently  opon  my  memory,  the  arrival  at  Sinigaglia,  to  say  whether  it 
was  (WO  or  five  o*clock. 

Can  you,  therefore,  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  no*  so  late  as  five 
o'clock?  I  wj|l  not  undeitake  to  say  any  thing  about  it;  it  is  not 
marked  sufficiently  for  me  to  decide. 

I  have  called  your  recollection  to  a  place  called  Fano,  at  whicki  you 
stopped ;  do  not  yen  recollect  seeing  Sacchi  there?       1  do  not. 

Do  you  not  recollect  Sacchi  being  ill  there  for  a  short  time  ?  ifo, 
1  do  not  recollect  it 

Do  not  yon  remember  seeing  him  in  bed  there  for  a  short  tinw,  or  lus 
going  to  bed,  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken  something  cold,  some 
iced  lemonade,  or  something  of  that  kind,  on  that  road?  1  do  not;  I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollectwn  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  carriage  the  princess  travelled  on  that 
journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?       1  think  it  was  the  Umdanlet. 

Are  yon  sore  it  was  in  the  laodattlet  ?       I  am  not  certain,  b**t  I  think 
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jt  wfi&  Skd  had  traydled  in  tliat  to  Rome ;  in  fact*  ibe  aloHMit  atwa jp» 
travelled  in  that  carriage. 

U  WM  very  hot  weather,  and  you  travelled  by  night  to  avoid  the  hta^ 
o^  the  da^  ?        Preciiely  ao. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  her  royal  highneta?  I  rather 
think  the  Conntets  Oldi  and  Pergami. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  witli  yourself?  As  far  as  I  recollect* 
it  waa  the  two  chanbermaids  and  the  Count  Schiavini,  1  understand 
the  queation  to  allude  to  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Siuigaglia;  in  going 
to  Rome,  I  did  not  travel  in  that  carriage. 

Where  did  little  Victorine  travel?       She  was  always  witli  her  royal 


you  mean  to  lay  that  she  travelled  with  her  royal  highness  the 
whole  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  I  think  ahe  did;  because  I 
anecoUect  a  circumHtance  that  she  would  not  come  into  our  carriage  any 
more,  from  havinj^  bee«  upset  going  in  the  journey  from  Inspruck  to  the 
l*yrol,  aiKl  the  child  ha|>pened  to  be  in  our  carriage,  and  i^ler  that  alia 
would  not  come  with  usj  that  has  marked  it  in  my  memory. 

Notwithstanding  that  cia'umstance^  can  you  undertake  to  say,  that 
Victorine  waa  not  occasionally  ia  the  carriage  in  which  you  travelled 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?  1  do  not  recollect  her  having  been  in  tliat 
carriage, . 

Can  you  swear  that'  she  waa  not?  I  swear  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lecUoaaa  much  aa  lean,  I  cannot  positively  swear  ahe  was  not,  for  she 
might  ha.ve  been,  but  1  do  not  recollect  it. 

Who  travelled  in  the  third  carriage?  I  think  it  was  William 
Austin  and  Captaio  Vaasaii. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  that?  A  little  German  carriage  b^- 
lonffiag  to  WHIiam. 

What  cBirialse  did  you  travel  m  ?  la  the  English  laadaulet,  I 
think. 

I  hate  been  speaking  at  present  of  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
gaglia; I  now  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  journey  to  Rome;  do 
you  remember,  at  Aacona,  seeing  Louis  Pergam^i  ?    .   Yea. 

Did  not  Louis  Pergami  go  with  her  royal  highness  and  the  auilefrom 
Ancona  to.Rome  ?        I  will  not  be  certain  as  to  that  fact 

You  remember  seeing  him  at  Ancona  ?  Yes^  because  he  came 
from  Rome  back  to  Ancona. 

And  met  you  at  Ancona?        And  met  us  at  Ancona. 

Did  not  he  afterwards  go  with  the  princess  and  her  suite  to  Rome? 
That  I  do  not  recollect 

You  are  quite  eure  you  saw  him  at  Ancona  ?.  I  fisel  persuaded  that 
Ididseehimat  Aacona.  ,.., 

Was  there  a  fourth  carriage  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  besides  the 
three  yO«  hkve  mentioned  ?        I  have  mentioned  fouir. 

Who  traveled  in  the  foartL?  I  travelled  in  the  fourth  with  a 
Roman  Caplain  Lancy,  that  was  to  Rome» 

You  have  mentioned  the  persons  who  travelled  in  three  of  the  eaf- 
Irkges  from  Rone  to  Siiilgagliai  do  you  know  who  travelled  in  tlie 
iMrth  from  Rome  to  Sioiga^itt,  whether  Camera  and  Louis  Pergami 
went  in  that  foarth  carriage  ?        I  do  not  recollect ;  I  cannot  say. 

Did  not  Camera  acd  Louis  Pergami  go  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  in 
f<^r  coihpanyf  Positively  I  ^  not  know ;  Uhhb  Pergami  went  I 
think,  dating  the  time  we  were  at  Rome*  oace  or  twice  to  Milan, 
Iml  whether  he  fotumed  with  U9  to  Sinigaglia  I  do  o^t  recollect 
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Wfco  went  as  coarieri  from  Rome  to  SinigagKaf  I  rather  think 
Carlo  and  Sacchini ;  I  do  not  know  whether  those  were  the  two  coa- 
riere  oii  the  journey  to  Rome,  whether  they  both  came  with  us  or  not  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Can  \ou  swear  that  you  saw  Carlo  Furti  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Siniga^lia  at  any  one  time  ?  1  ounnot  swear  that  1  saw  either  one  or 
the  other ;  I  do  not  recollect;  if  there  was  any  one  marked  point  where 
1  might  have  spoken  to  them  I  might  have  recollected  it;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  which  of  the  two  it  was. 

Do  yon  remember  at  F<^igiu>  harine  a  difficulty  about  post-horses,  or 
at  the  stage  after  Foligno?        No,  1  do  not  remember  that. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  you  were  obliged  to  take  the  same  posft 
hor&es  you  had  at  Foligno  on  another  stage,  in  consequence  of  that 
•difficulty?  That  happenedso  often  that  1  do  not  recollect  it,  at  that 
time  it  happened  very  often. 

Can  you  point  out  any  place  on  that  journey  firom  Rome  to  Sinigaglia 
where  that  did  happen  f  No,  I  cannot;  I  mean  to  sa^,  in  travelling 
that  often  happens. 

Do  you  remember  this  happening  in  your  way  to  Rome?  No^  I 
do  not 

You  say,  you  do  not  remember  seeing  Carlo ;  do  not  you  remember 
seeing  Sacchi  oo  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  I  do  not 
recollect;  my  memory  is  not  marked  by  either  one  or  the  other,  1  do 
not  know  which  it  was. 

Will  yon  say  (hat  Sacchi  did  not  ride  by  the  side  of  the  princess's 
carriage  during  that  journey  ?        Not  having  seen  him,  1  cannot  say. 

How  fiir  were  you  from  the  princess's  carriage  on  the  journey  ? 
More  or  less ;  scmetlmes  close,  sometimes  at  a  distance. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  Sacchi  in  the  course  of  your 
journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?        1  cannot  swear  to  a  thing  I  do  , 
not  recollect 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami's  wife  ?        No. 

Do  you  know  any  other  of  Pergami*«  family  besides  Louis?  Yei^ 
there  were  more  in  the  fiimily. 

Who  w«:r«  they?  1  do  not  know  their  names,  but  there  was  one 
odled  R<iggioneto ;  1  do  not  know  what  his  name  was ;  another  was 
called  Bernard. 

Was  not  Bernard  the  Raggioneto  ?        No. 

Was  it  Francisco  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  his  name  was  Frauciaco 
or  not 

Do  you  know  Faustina  ?        Yes. 

What  relation  is  she  to  Fergami  ?        His  sister.  ' 

The  Conutess  Okli  you  have  mentioned?        1  have. 

W  hon  did  you  first  know  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami ?  I  had 
heard  of  jt  shoitly  after  she  came  to  the  bouse,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
positirehf  for  some  tine  afterwards. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  or  know  of  it  at  the  time  she  came  into  the  service 
of  her  royal  highness?        No,  I  did  not 

Did  yon  know  Faustina's  husband ;  have  you  ever  seen  him.  Martini  ? 
Yes,  I  have  seen  him. 

Where  have  you  seen  him?  At  the  house  of  the  princess,  the 
Villa  d'Este. 

When  was  it  that  Louis  Pergami  beean  to  dine  at  the  table  of  her 
royal  highness?  I  think  it  was  some  short  time  after  our  return  from 
tbe  voyage. 
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Did  raiHliiii  ever  dine  with  her  royal  bighneas^  i  uevcr  ntw 
her.  / 

Were  there  any  other  of  Perganii*8  relations  in  the  family  besides 
those  you  have  mentioned ;  do  you  know  Pietro^  his  nephew?        Yes. 

Carlini?        Yes. 

Another  nephew?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  nephew 
or  not. 

Is  he  a  relation  of  Pergami^s?        I  have  heard  he  is. 

Do  you  believe  he  is?        I  believe  w,  ft-om  having  heard  so. 

What  situations  are  Pietro  and  Carlini  in  in  her  royal  Lighuess*s 
service  ?        Carlini  was  on  the  long  voyage. 

What  situation  was  he  in,  a  footman?  1  do  not  know  what 
situation  he  was  in,  he  was  a  servant 

in  what  situation  was  Pietro  ?     I  do  not  know  whetlier  I  am  speaking  < 
to  the  right  person ;  Pietro,  as  I  imagine,  was  in  the  stables. 

After  your  return  from  the  long  voyage,  did  not  the  rootlier  of  Pergami 
begin  to  be  called  Madame  Livia  iu  the  ikmtly  ?  Not  more  so  after 
than  before,  to  my  knowledge 

Had  she  ever  dined  at  her  royal  highness*s  table  before  you  set  out  on 
that  voyage?  I  do  not  recollect;  she  may  or  she  may  not;  it  is  not 
fixed  upon  mv  memory. 

At  Pesaro  did  she  not  regularly  dine  with  her  royal  highness?  She 
did. 

And  Louis  ?        And  Louis. 

Did  Bernardo  ever  dine  at  the  table  with  her  royal  hiffhness  at  the 
Barooa  ?        I  do  not  recollect ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did. 

Not  at  the  Barona?        I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  him.- 

Having  seen  those  members  of  the  family  whom  you  have  mentioned 
as  dining  with  her  royal  highness  at  her  table^  did  you  ever  see  Pergamfs 
wife,  the  tnrpness,  there  ?        Never ;  I  have  never  seen  her. 

Neither  at  the  VUla  d*£ste,  at  Pesaro,  or  the  Barona  ?  Neither  the 
one  or  the  other. 

How  fiir  is  the  Barona  from  Milan  ?        About  two  miles. 

Are  you  to  lie  understood  to  say,  that  although  you  have  seen  the 
mother  and  the  brother  of  Pergami  and  his  sister  at  the  table,  and  those 
other  members  of  the  family  in  her  royal  highneai*s  service,  you  never 
saw  his  wife  at  any  of  the  places  at  which  her  royal  highness  resided? 
I  have  never  seen  his  wife. 

How  long  were  you  with  her  royal  highness?        Three  years. 

During  that  period,  did  she  never  come  to  see  her  child  at  her  royal 
highoess's  house  ?        I  never  saw  her. 

When  youfint  joined  her  rcyal  highness  at  Genoa,  did  you  go  there 
acctdentaliy,  or  were  you  sent  for  by  her  royal  highness?  U  was  by 
her  royal  highnesses  command. 

From  England?        From  England. 

Where  do  you  reside  at  present  ?    At  No.  5,  Bury^street,  St  James's. 

Have  you  not  frequently  been  with  her  majesty  at  Brandenburgh- 
house  ?        I  have. 

Almost  every  day,  or  every  day  ?  Not  aimoit  every  day,  I  have  not 
been  there  since  Saturday. 

Before  that,  were  you  not  there  frequently?  1  have  been  only  twice 
since  my  coming  to  England  the  last  time,  once  to  make  my  bow  on 
arriving,  and  once  I  think  on  Satorday;  I  tliink  those  are  Che  only 
times  1  have  been  at  Brandcnburgh -house. 

Did  you  see  Schisvini  there  ?        I  did. 
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Both  limes  f       Yes,  both  times. 

How  toDg  have  you  been  in  England?  1  came  last  Friday  weeks  I 
tfiink  it  was  Friday  vt^eek. 

Were  you  in  EngliEuid  before  f       1  have  been  twice  In  England, 

.How  king  l^efore  that?  About  a  week;  I  was  ten  days  at  home  at 
Bouen. 

Hqw  long  were  you  in  England  t)efore  you  returned  for  tlioae  teo 
^4ays?       I  think  aoout  five  wetks. 

RB-BXAJIINKO   BY    MR.  TINDAL. 

You  were  asked,  whether  Faustina,  the  sister  of  Pergami  was  in  th,e 
family  of  her  royal  highness,  and  you  were  afterwards  asked,  whether 
she  wssin  the  house  of  her  royal  highness  at  Genoa;  you  were  under- 
stood to  say,  you  did  not  know  she  was  in  the  family,  and  afterwards,  that 
she  was  in  the  house ;  explain  what  you  meant  by  that  distinction  ?  I 
meant  to  say,  that  I  knew  she  was  ill  the  house  at  Genoa,  but  I  neTor 
,imaeined  she  belonged  to  the  household. 

You  stated  that  her  royal  highneu  at  the  Villa  d*Este  joined  in  certain 
games  you  mentioned,  did  the  whole  of  her  household  join  in  them,  .or 
only  the  upper  attendants?  Only  the  upper  attendants;  the  footmen 
never  attempted  to  join  in  the  amusements;  the  pages,  Hieroninuii^  the 
chambefmaidi^  and  any  friends  that  might  hftve  been  at  the  house. 

You  stated  that  certam  plays  were  performed  at  the  Vilbt  d*Estef 
Yes. 

How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  those  spectacles  took  place  ?  I  think 
it  was  on  the  return  from  the  long  voyage  in  the  winter  of  1816. 

Have  you  any  betker  recollection  of  the  incidents  or  plot  of  those  en- 
tertainments than  that  which  you  have  stated  ?      None  in  the  least  but 
'  common  amusement 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  at  Tnnii,  a  doctor  being  taken  on 
board?        1  do. 

Was  it  before  or  after  that  time  that  Pergami*s  sleeping  place  was 
altered  ?  After  that  time ;  the  doctor  occupied  the  cabin,  not  exactly 
the  cabin  that  Pergami  had  occupied,  but  there  were  three  persops 
shifted,  I  think  the  Count  S^hiavini  came  further  aft,  WUUam  Austin 
came  next  to  him,  and  the  doctor  took  the  cabin  between. 

After  that  alteration  waa  made,  where  was  Pergamfs  bed  placed  ? 
In  the  dining-room,  within  a  screen. 

You  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  you  described  when 
the prinoesBcanie  below,  yoo  did  not  know  where  Per^ani  wenC  did 
he  Of  not  go  into  the  cabin  which  the  princess  went  mto?  There 
could  not  have  been  room ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  went  into  the  cabin, 
but  he  could  not  have  gone  into  the  cabin  without  sleeping  upon  the 
groOnd,  ()esides  the  whole  of  the  fh>nt  of  the  cabin  was  cot  out,  1  cut  it 
.  joat  flijwiff  as  tow  down  as  about  three  feet. 

Of  what  was  the  front  of  the  cabin  composed,  of  what  materials  ?  Of 
canvass  and  phmk. 

Yon  have  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  yon  believed  Pergami 

.  jkpl  under  the  tent,  what  is  the  ground  of  that  belief?       Becanto  in 

the  time  of  the  sqnall  on  the  coast  of  CaramSnia,  which  made  her  royal 

.highness  .come  down  below,  Pergami  told  me  the  sea  came  into  the  tent, 

consequently  he  most  have  been  there,  or  he  could  not  have  known  it 

Have  yon  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  dress  of  Pergami  on  that  oc- 
casion?      No,  1  have  not 

The  qneslion  is  not  how  he  was  dressed,  bnt  whether  he  was  dressed 
or  not?       Oh,  he  was  dressed. 
VOL.  11.     T.  2  L 
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Of  what  aatioD  were  the  crew  of  the  polacca  compoaed?  Of 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians. 

You  have  stated  that  half  the  .crew  were  upon  the  deck  during  the 
nisHht?        Yes. 

Tou  stated  in  an  answer,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
person  besides  the  princeM  should  sleep  under  the  tent,  what  was  the 
ground  of  that  necessity  ?  It  was  never  mentioned  to  me,  but  1  have 
never  considered  it  otherwise  than  necessary,  the  princess  sleeping  on 
deck  by  herself  would  not  at  all  have  been  right. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  different  sailors,  who 
[were  employed  on  board  that  polacca,  before  you  sailed  ?  Not  at  all, 
*'I  had  never  seeu  a  single  man  of  them  before. 

Do  you  know  whetlier  her  royal  highness  had  seen  them  ?  Certainly 
not ;  the  vessel  was  hired  at  Messina,  while  she  was  at  Cottania. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  have  seen  the    princess    walking  arm 
in  arm  with  Pergaroi,  have  you  ever  seen  her  walking  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  others  of  her  household  ?        Yes,  she  has  walked  with  me ;  I 
'have  seen  her  with  Schiavini,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  come  to 
'visit  her  at  the  Villa  d*£ste,  and  so  forth. 

You  have  ststed  that  Pergami  was  made  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
St  Caroline,  do  you  know  who  were  appointed  as  the  knights  of  that 
, order?  1  was  one  myself;  Mr.Flinn  was  one;  and  William  Austin, 
and  Hierouimus^  and  I  think  Camera ;  I  think  Doctor  Mocatti  was  one 
abob  in  consequence  of  his  coming  as  far  as  Naples  to  join  her  royal 
highness  for  the  voyage,  but  not  being  able  to  come  then,  by  not  getting 
his  passport  in  time  from  the  Austrian  government 

Was  he  made  an  actual  knight  or  au  honorary  knight  of  the  order? 
I  do  not  know ;  it  was  only  iu  consideration  of  his  t^ing  appointed  to 
accompanv  her  royal  highness  upon  the  voyage,  and  not  being  able^ 
fh>m  an  obstacle  which  was  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  government  under 
which  he  lived  ^  I  am  not  quite  sure  even  that  he  is. 

Were  the  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned,  exclusive  of  the  doctor* 

the  whole  of  the  persons  who  arrived  at  Syracuse  with  her  royal  high- 

'  oess?    The  knights,  that  is  the  whole ;  1  have  never  heard  of  any  body 

else,  except  the  doctor,  whom  we  took  with  us;  1  am  not  quite  sure 

.  whether  he  was  or  not 

Was  this  order,  such  as  i^  was^  conferred  on  all  the  suite  who  arrived 
at  Jerusalem  ?        No,  only  on  tlie  persons  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Tindal  requested  leave  to  put  one  question,  that  he 
ought  to  have  put  on  the  examination  in  chief. 

The  counsel  was  informed  that  he  might  do  so,  the  counsel 
in  support  of  the  bill  being  at  liberty  to  cross-examine  upon  it. 

Was  there  any  English  sailor  on  l>oard  the  polacca?  There  was, 
as  Ihr  as  Athens. 

What  became  of  him  ?        He  went  home  from  that  place. 

Have  yott  ever  seen  him  since  ?       Never. 

Have  yoo  ever  been  examined  by  any  person  upon  the  subject  of  yonr 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  submitted,  that  the  last  question  did 
not  arise  out  of  his  cross-examination. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  submitted  that  it  didi 
^  the  witness  having  been  asked,  when  he  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, how  often  he  had  been  there,  and  how  often  he  bad  aeen 
her  majestv. 
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The  coimtel  were  infonned,  that  in  the  opiniofi  of  the 
house,  the  question  might  be  asked. 
The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Has  aoy  application  been  made  to  you  for  information  upon  this  mib- 
jecty  on  tiie  part  of  his  majesty '-s  gorernroent  ?  I  was  ordered  to  attend 
the  Admiralty,  where  I  was  asked  wliere  1  had  seen  James  last,  and  if  f 
knew  where  he  was;  except  that»  none  that  I  recollect 

7%€  Lord  CAonceUbr.— Was  that  person  the  sMIor  that  wasou  board 
the  ahipf        Yes,  he  was.  -    ' 

BXAMINED    BY   THE  I^OUDB. 

Smrl  of  Roseherry. -^Yoa  have  stated,  that  you  sometmies  saw  the 
princess  at  breakftst  at  Genoa,  did  you  see  her  royal  highness  frequently 
at  breakfast?        Only  once  is  impressed  apon  my  memory. 

Yon  did  not  see  Pergami  at  breakfiist  with  her  royal  highness  at  that 
time  f        Pergami  waa  in  the  room,  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  wait- 

He  was  not  sitting  down?     «  No,  certainly  uffL 

-Was  there  an^  other  servant  in  tlie  room  with, her  royal  bighnesi  at 
that  time  ?        I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was.  ' 

Disecting  your  attention  to  the  tent  on  the  journey  from  St.  Jean 
dTAcre  to  aemsalem,  was  there  i|n  outer  and  an  inner  tent,  one  tent 
placed  within  another?  It  was  a  double  tent^  there  was  a  gallery 
round  the  mside  of  it 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  bodv  lay  down  yithin  that  galley  ? 
.1  have  never  seen  them  lying  down,  1  have  seen  in  that  ipdiery  a  mat- 
trassHbr  somebody  to  lie  npon;  I  have  seen  the  servants  behirid  there: 
1  have  seen  the  mattrass,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  slept  there  be^ 
cause  1  was  never  in  the  tent  at  that  time. 

In  point  «f  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  any  body  slept  there  or 
not?        I  do  not  , 

Referring  to  the  tent  on  board  the  polacca,  do  you  know  whether  sny 

rerson  coiild  open  the  tent  from  the  deck,  after  it  was  closed  at  night  f 
should  think,  certainly^  by  pulling  the  two  parts  aside  H  was  v^ry 
easy. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  futened  inside  at  that  part  where  it 
could  be  separated  in  that  manner?        No,  I  do  not 

When  you  ascended  the  ladder  to  go  into  the  tent  through  the  dining-* 
room,  which  you  state  you  did  on  more  than  one  occasion,  did  her  royal 
highness  speak  to  youf  .  No;  I  merely  ran  up  the  ladder,  and  find  ins 
any  mistake,  of  course  I  went  down  immediately ;  I  hardly  got  my  head 
jip  tp  ^  combings  of  the  hatchway  before  I  discover^  t)iat  the  .teat 
was  closed,  and  that  her  royal  highness  had  retired ;  of  course  I  went 
down  directly. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  that  that  was  after  the  light  had 
,been  put  out?       Yes,  the  light  must  have  been  out  then,  it  was  dark. 

Your  only  knowledge  of  the  princess  being  there,  was  from  the  fact 
of  the  tent  being  closed  ?        Exactly. 

Do  you  know  itbat  any  other  perKm  slept  under  the  tent  besides  Beo-   - 
garni  slnd  the  princess  during  that  voyage?        I  do  not  know  but  (com 
having  beard  that  others  slept  there ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  even  saw 
her  royal  highness  sleep  there ;  I  never  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  former  evidence :  ' 
'  Do  you  not  believe  that,  on  the  return  from  JafTs,  Pergami  slept  con« 
£  t  2 
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fUttt^ uodartbc tenl?  I i^ye.lMvd  tiitt  Im  did  tleop  mdar  Ums 
teoty  and  I  beliere  he  did  sleep  under  the  tent 

*  Without  referring  to  what  you  ha?e  heard,  do  yon  not  believe  that 
he  slept  under  the  tent  9       I  have  already  said  sa 

<  BeiiBvipg  Uuit,  do  yon  think  that  degrading  or  not»  to  her  royal  high- 
aewf  .  .  No^  I  think  it  was  necessary  that  somet^y  should  sleep  near 
her  r^yal  highness  on  deck  on  that  occasioD ;  I  have  heard  that  other 
people.have  slept  there  too.* 

Do  you  know  tM  any  other  person  besides  those  two  ever  siept  there 
during  that  time  9        I  do  not  know  it,  but  by  having  heard  it. 

in  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinig^lis,  you  have  stated  you  have 
no  decisive  recollectibn  which  of  the  couriers  accompanied  the  prin- 
ea^  that  you  have  nothing  to  mark  it  in  your  memory  9  No^  1  have 
not 

Do  you  renoember  either  of  those  couriers  soiug  before  the  princess 
^tl^t  Journey  in  a  carriage  f  1  have  a  slight  recollection  of  it,  but 
I  do  pot  pqsiti^^ly  recal  it;  i  believe  one  of  them  did,  but  1  have  uopo> 
aitive  recollection  as  to  tlie  fact. 

The  circumstance  being  recalled  to  your  recollection,  can  you  state 
TOUT  belief  which  of  the  two  it  was  9  I  do  not  recollect, .  if  I  should 
believe  etthier,  it  would  be  Sacchini. 

Bfut  vou  cannot  be  positive  9        1  cannot  be  positive. 

Jfarl  Grev^f^^Wheu  you  stated  that  you  thought  \i  necessary  some 
person  should  sleep  near  ber  royal  highness  on  deck,  did  you  n^iean  thst 
vou  thought  it  necenary  some  male  attendant  should  sleep  near  her  royal 
highness  9        I  meant  that 

Ijnder  the  circumstances  in  which  you  believe  Pergami  to  have  afept 
under  the  tent  on  deck,  did  it  convey  to  your  mind  any  suspidim  of 
an  improper  connexion  between  him  and  her  royal  highness  9  Mo^ 
it  did  not. 

:  Ef^rl  ef  LinnpooL — Do  vou  know  where  Captain  Flinn  jlept,  on  the 
voyage  frotn  Jaffa  to  Capo  aAnza  i  He  slept  in  hb  cabin,  and  t  re* 
colje^  some  nights  his  haying  hung  his  cot  upon  deck. 

Do  you  know,  or  not,  that  during  the  whole  voysge,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  voyase  from  Jaffa  homewards^  Captain  Flinn  hung  his  col 
lipon  deck  9  I  have  frequently  seen  hSs  cot  there,  I  do  not  know  how 
man^  nights  he  slept  there. 

Did  you  not  act  as  the  private  secretary  to  her  royal  highness  9  I 
did.  .  . 

Do^ou  know  any  thing  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  barODa^  and  of 
its  bemg  assigned  to  Pergami  ^ 

The  Solicitor-Genera!  ot  the  quben  raBmitted,  whether  this 
vras  ft  question  whicH  cotkid  ht  fiiit  to  this  witness,  and  con- 
tended that  the  proper  eviAentt  of  it  viks  the  dei^ds. 

The  witness  was  directed  t6  withdraw. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  witness  might  be  asked 
whether  an  estate  wjis  purchased  and  conveyed,  and  if  ha  stated 
that  it  wfti  conveyed  by  writings,  thftt  the  etaminatian  must 
there  stop. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

^wcl  of  AVeipool.— Po  you  know  whether  Peingami  is  \h  poMMiou 
pf  this  barona  9        No,  I  do  pot,  at  this  present  rodent. 


D<^yMlM^wlMitkerke'lyDi ever  been?  I  believfrlf  wte  U^;  I 
do  not  know,  bat  I  beliere  it  wm. 

Was  not  the  iftethe  diantfed  to  the  Villa  Pergaim  >  wat  il  net  called 
tike  Villa  Pergami  ?       I  ttitnk  it  waa. 

M^a^dsofLmudotm,^Doyin  know  where  the  Couutew  Oldi  and 
VietoHne  sfept  on  the  journey  to  Je^rusalem  ?  I  think  the  Connteaa 
Old!  had  tf  tent  of  herown^  but  i  do  not  know  wliether  the  alei^  there 
or  not;  or  whether  the  ilept  under  one  of  tenti  with  the  rhainhfrmaida 
who  ^ere  tftere,  I  do  net  know. 

Or  Vielorine  ?  Or  Victorine:  I  huTO  never  seen  tbeai  ateeping^ 
therefore  I  d6  n6t  know. 

When  youetate,  that  her  royal  hlghneaa  and  Pevgami  ouiy  have  been 
walking  arm  in  arm  upon  the  deck  of  the  polacca,  do  you  mean  that 
her  royvl  bighnem  may  have  been  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Peifami  t 
Yea. 

DidherroyalhighneM^dnrhigthe  time  that  die  waa  oa  beard  At 
polacca,  ever  lean  upon  your  arm  in  the  tame  manner?  h  li  very 
po«ible»  1  do  not  recollect  the  point  marked,  buC  her  royal  highiiamhaa 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  ne  very  often. 

Daring  the  period  of  yonr  residence  in  ltdy»  have  yon  ever  aeen  any 
entertainment,  either  at  the  house  of  her  re^l  highness  or  at  aaiy 
other  phce,  in  which  the  ehsnracters  of  Harlequin  and  Coiambuie  were 
sustained  hi  the  Minie  manner  that  they  usoally  are^  this  oountrfp 
in  what  is  called  a  Harlequin  force  ?  All  I  have  seen  ia^  1  have  seen 
Louis  Pergami  iu  a  Harlequin's  drest^  and  more  than  once  1  have  icen 
him. 

Can  you  lAate  wljefher  ydo  have  eter  seen  the  part«of  Harlequin  sn»> 
tained  in  Italy  in  the  aauie  mum&r  that  it  is  m  Engfaind  f  1  do  not 
think  I  ever  did. 

Emri  of  Xtmerieik.— Upon  those  occasions,  when  yotf  state  that  you 
beReve  that  Pergami  slept  under  that  tent,  have  you  any  reaaon  to  think 
that  any  thitd  peraoo,  male  or  female^  slept  uqder  that  tent?  i  do 
not  know. 

Win  yon  ft#6ar  yon  hever  miw  Pergami  kim  her  royal  hi|^en  t  I 
will  iwearl  hetersaw  Pergafni  kiss  her  royal  highness. 

You  are  understood  to  tey,  in  a  lat«  part  of  yonr  e9Ulmnation»  that 
yon  Oiooght  it  necemary  that  a  person  shonkl  sleep  nodef  the  tent; 
what  did  yon  eoncetn;  that  necessity  to  ariM  from?  1  never  repii»-. 
anited  the  neceasit/  myself;  but  upon  the  occasiott  of  thinking  of  it, 
I  must  ttinhm  thrt  I  think  it  was  necessary  for  some  petoon  to  be  near 
her  royal  higbness ;  a  woman  alone  upon  a  ship's  deck  at  sea»  1  shonld 
think  perfectly  authorized  in  having  some  person  near  her. 

WouhX  not  that  necessity  have  been  equally  met  by  any  of  her  nuine. 
rons  suite  having  either  their  batnmocks  slung  upon  deck,  or  some  pdr- 
son  Qiounting  guard  outside  the  tent,  instead  of  sleeping  in  a  covered 
tent,  in  the  dark?  Tbe  thing  never  suggested  itself  to  me  before; 
bVR  the  suite  was  not  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  one  perm  being 
always  on  ftatch  round  her  tent  j  there  could  have  been  only  Ca|Mn 
Flinn  and  myself,  as  to  Count  Sehiavini,  vou  could  not  expect  frwta  hioi,' 
a  man  who  had  never  put  his  foot  on  a  ship's  decV  befofeb  to  k^ep  auch 
a  watch  upon  deck.  ^ 

Could  not  a  hamittotk  have  beeh  dung  equally  ^dl for sayl^ch 
person,  as  it  was  slung  for  Lieutenant  Flinn,  who  usually  did  sleep  on 
the  deck  ?  A  hammock  might  have  been  slung  there,  but  the  act  of 
Flinn*s  bringing  his  cot  on  deck  was  merely  to  have  the  cod  air#  to  be 
more  comfortable. 
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Woaldit  have  been  asevero  hardship  on  thatEngttdi  M^or  to  whom 
you  have  referred?        He  wat  not  on  boaitL 

Would  it  not  have  equally  answered  the  purpose  to  meet  that  neces- 
sity you  have  stated,  if  a  female  had  been  placed  in  that  tent  instead  of 
a  male  penon,or  besides  the  male  permn,  the  tent  being  fully  equal  to 
the  conUining  three  persons?  I  cannot  say  as  to  tbat»  there  might 
have  been  fifty  other  ways^  as  to  that  matter ;  we  might  have  all  of  us 
slept  round  the  tent  outside  as  well  aaone.     * 

Was  there  ever  any  order  given  to  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  watch  , 
especially  over  the  person  of  her  royal  highness?        No^  1  do  not  re- 
collect  it ;  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  the  mate  of  the  vessel. 

Wore  any  suspicions  entertained  by  you  of  the  4:rew,  or  any  part  of 

the  crew?       None.  '  .  •    j  .-. 

Then  it  was  not  from  any  apprehensions  of  the  crew  you  conceived  it 
necessary  that  a  man*  a  male,  should  sleep  under  the  tent  upon  the  deck 
with  the  princem  of  Wales?  When  I  saw  the  thing,  1  looked  upon 
it  in  that  way.  ^^  .  .,   ^  ,       ,     ,  j 

In  what  way  ?  That  it  was  not  at  all  improper  .that  he  should 
have  slept  there,  her  royal  highness  bdng  on  deck  by  heifelf. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  distinctly,  that  yqu  do  not  conceive 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleeping  in  the  same  tent, 
the  lights  being  out,  with  a  female  ?  From  4he  manner  in  which  .the 
hatchwaywas open, and  all  the  doors i)elow,  there  was  no  myst^y  mat 
whatever. 

As  you  are  a  married  man,  would  you  have  any  objection,  or  connive 
it  improper  that  Mrs.  Hownam  should  so  sleep  in  a  tent  in  the  dark 
with  a  male  penon  ?  1  trust  that  every  man  looks  upon  his  wife 
without  making  any  comparison  or  exception  i  1  never  made  the  copi- 
parison. 

You  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  it?        I  cannot  form  an  opinion. 

Do  ^u  aay  that  you  see  no  impropriety,  situated  as  the  tent  was 
open  towards  the  deck  below,  in  a  male  and  female  sleeping  so  placed 
in  such,  a  tent  ?  I  do  not  conceive  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the 
thing  because  I  must  felt  it,  and  I  did  not  feel  it;  1  have  aeen  so  many 
situations  that  her  royal  highness  hss  been  placed  in,  in  the  course  of  hc^r 
ttavels,  that  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  improper. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  you  have  seen  so  many  situation^  in 
the  course  of  her  royal* highnesses  travels,  that  you  do  not  think  it  im- 
proper? At  Ephesus  the  princess  of  Wales  lay  under  a  sorry  sh^, 
tfiat  yon  would  hardly  put  a  cow  into  in  this  country,  in  the  midst  of 
•horses,  mules,  Jews»  Turks— all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  idea  did  not  strike 
me  as  improper. 

Yon  recollected  that  Louis  Pergami  was  dressed  as  a  Harlequin,  you 
•do  not  recollect,  it  seems,  the  dress  or  character  of  the  princess  of  Wales ; 
did  you  see  Louis  Pergami  and  the  princess  dance,  in  any  part  of  those 
representations,  together?  1  have  seen  Louis  Pergami  frequently 
dressed  as  a  Harlequin,  and  it  was  that  which  impressed  upon  my  me- 
mory that  he  was  dressed  as  a  Harlequin  ;  that  evening  we  all  danced 
.together,  and  1  was  dressed  as  a  Greek. 

As  ia  this  piece  of  Harle<)uin  and  Columbine  the  principal  part  piost 
probably  was  not  omitted,  who  did  play  Columbine  ?  I  .do  not  re- 
collect; if  I  did  recollect  that  the  princess  played  Columbine  I  would 
state  it 

Your  recollection  served  you  as  to  another  of  these  farces,  in  whic^ 
yoU' state  the  princess  played  the  (iart  of  an  Automaton,  is  that  correct  ? 
Yes. 
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You  nf^re  undetstood  to  aay,  that  part  of  the  fiirce  conaiited  in  the 
rq)re8entatioD  of  the  telling  of  this  Automaton,  and,  of  coune,  the 
buying  of  her  9  It  waa  the  plot  of  the  hiatory  that  baa  marked  it 
upon  my  memory. 

What  did  the  Automaton  do ;  waa  ahe  aitting,  atandingy  lying*  ruoiiiogy 
or  what?        I  think  in  a  box  atanding  up. 

Do  you  conceive  that  thoae  acta,  ao  atated  by  you,  are  conaonant  to 
the  high  dignitv  of  the  royal  personage  about  whom  we  have  been 
apeaking  ?  I  do  not  consider  it  in  the  leait  derogatory  to  her  royal 
highneai's  rank,  knowing  the  pleasure  she  takea  in  that  aort  of  enter- 
tainment 

i\djoumed. 
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On  the  formatioD  of  the  court,  counsel  were  called  in,  and 
the  examination  of  lAeytenant  Hownam  was  resumed  by 
their  lordships. 

Do  you  know  where  it  waa  that  the  princess  took  her  bath  on  board 
the  polacca,  what  cabin,  6r  where?  i  1  never  aaw  her  royal  highneia 
take  a  bath  on  kMMird,  consequently  I  cannot  tell. 

You  have  stated  that  you  were  with  her  royal  highness  at  Trieste,  can 
you  speak,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  after  the  time  you 
joined  her  royal  highness  in  Italy,  she  ever  waa  at  Trieste,  except  upon 
the  occasion  you  have  referred  to  ?        Never. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  that  Pergami  was  selected  to  be  in  her 
royal  highnesses  tent  in  preference  to  yourself  or  Mr.  Flinn  ?  I  do 
not. 

Is  it  cuatomary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch  ?  It  certainly 
is  not  customary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch. 

On  board  of  what  ship  have  you  served  ?         I  served  in  many  ahipa. 

Be  good  enough  to  name  them,  and  the  captains  ?  I  have  served 
in  the  Afncaine,  Captain  Manby ;  in  the  Lively,  Captain  Hammond , 
m  the  Centaur,  Sir  Samuel  Hood;  in  the  Barfleur,  Captain  AfCloud; 
in  the  Laviuir,  Lord  W.  Stuart;  in  the  Resistance,  Captain  Adam,  Cap- 
tain Roaenhagen,  and  Captain  Pellew;  in  the  Undaunted,  Captain 
Usher;  I  think  those  are  all  the  vesaela  I  have  served  in. 

How  many  years  have  you  sei*ved?         Since  the  early  part  of  1803. 

You  are  uaderstood  to  have  aaid,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  examination,  that  there  was  no  mystery  or  conceaf- 
meut  whatever  in  Pergami*s  sleeping  underneath  the  same  tent  with 
lier  royal  highnesa  on  board  the  polacca;  on  other  occasions,  when 
Pergami  may  Have  slept  near  her  royal  highness  during  that  journey,* 
waa  there  any  mystery  or  concealment  of  any  kind  ?      None  whatever. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Pergami,  as  the  servant  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ?  I  must  here  confess  that  he  was  excessively  attentive^  and  most 
ready  in  his  duty. 

Was  he  among  the  bervants  of  her  royal  highness  more  likely  to  be 
selected,  on  account  of  his  Gdelity  and  attachment,  than  any  otlier  to 
guard  her  royal  highness?  I  should  think,  from  the  way  1  have  seen 
the  Marquia  Ghisiliari  and  other  persons  conduct  themselves  towards 
biaa,  thai  it  ^ould  authorize  that. 
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•Ko  mmpkkm  vmn  ever  entertained  in  your  mindt  io  cooH^fi|t»ce  of 
ikt  circuttsttnce  you  have  mentioued  ?       Noue. 

Von  have  been  asked  selative  to  Mia.  Hownan^,  to  whicih  you  declined 
gfviog  any  reply,  have  the  goodDew  to  state -about  the  agjs  of  Mn. 
Hownamf        About  thirty. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  lieutenant  FUnn?        Yei»  I  am. 

Do  you  believe  Lieut.  Flinn  a  nian  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ?  I 
believe  Lieut.  Flinn  to  be  a  perfect  man  of  honour. 

What  was  the  distance  from  the  steerage  to  the  tent  9  They  are 
upon  separate  declcs^  the  steerage  of  the  vessel  is  underneath. 

From  the  helm  9        Five  feet  probably. 

You  have  said,  that  sometimes  during  the 'voyage  firpm  JsCfa,  Lieut. 
Flinn  slept  on  dedc,  do  you  not  think  when  Lieut  Flinn  slept  there,  her 
royal  highness  was  sufficiently  proleetad?  His  sleeping  there  was  a 
thiupr  that  was  not  constant . 

Wheu  be  did  sleep  on  deck,  was  her  royal  bigluiess  ftu4lcient1y  pro- 
iected  ?        I  should  think  she  was  sufficiently  protected. 

,  ff  Lieut  Flinn  had  slept  upon  deck  during  the  whole  voyage  from 
Jafik  to  Syracuse,  would  it  have  been  necessary  that  any  one  slioukl 
sleep  in  the  tent  with  her  royal  highness  for  her  protection  9  There 
may  have  been  many  reasons;  the  ship  rolling  very  heavy — an  accident 
Blight  have  happened  in  the  tent,  and  twenty  things — a  sea  breaking  on 
board. 

You  have  said  that  at  night  you  sometimes  went  up  the  ladder  from 
Uie  dining-cabin  to  the  tent^  but  thst  finding  the  princess  had  retired 
^  fur  the  night  you  withdrew ;  how  do  yon  reconcile  this  proceeding  with 
your  opinion  that  theie  was  nothing  indecent  in  Pereami  passing  the 
night  in  the  tent  with  her  royal  highness  ?  1  withdrew  irom  the 
impossibility  of  getting  on  deck,  as  the  tent  came  close  round  to  the 
combings  'of  the  hatchway,  all  round  on  the  side  on  which  the  ladder 
•  was  placed. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  info  tLe  dining-room,  and  from 
thence  into  the  tent  ?  From  the  habit  of  going  up  there  all  day ;  I 
did  not  know  that  the  tent  wa?  closed ;  it  was  not  absolutely  in  the 
.night;  ten  o'clock,  I  think  I  said— -towards the  evening. 

At  what  period  of  the  year  was  this  9  We  ld%  Jaffa,  I  think, 
on  the  17th  July,  and  we  arrived  at  Syracuse,  I  think,  on  the  fiOth  of 
August 

Do  you  mean  to  ssy,  thst  at  that  period  of  the  year,  it  was  not  dark 
at  ten  o'clock  9  It  was  night-time,  it  was  dark ;  it  was  as  dark  as  it  is 
at  .such  an  hour  in  such  a  climate. 

When  you  went  up  the  ladder,  at  ten  o'clock,  did  you  not  know  that 
the  tent  was  closed  9       I  did  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  after  tlie  violent  athick  mikde  on 
her  royal  highness*s  house  at  6enoa«or  from  any  circumstance  preceding 
yoar  calling  out  Baron  Ompteds,  or  from  any  other  circunlstances  at 
that  time,  her  royal  highness  entertained  any  particular  apprehensiona 
with  regard  to  her  personal  safety  9  She  did,  becauai;  she  has  men- 
tioned it  to  me. 

Did  die»  in  consequence  of  such  ^prehensions,  express  to  you  a  wish 
at  that  time  to  be  more  closely  attended  by  the  male  part  of  her  esta- 
blishment 9        I  have  heard  her  frequently  mention  this  affiiir,  sayings 
^    she  would  have  somebody  always  near  her;  1  cannot  recollect  Che  pre- 
cise words  it  was  mentioned  in. 

You  have  stated,  that  on  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  as  wtU  u% 
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ibr  the  preleetioii  of  her  roja]  higlinMiv  it  was  ncdeMiry  tp  have  aonie- 
body  in  tiM!  tent  with  her;  woiild  not  yourself  or  Mr.  Flinn,  or  any  aea* 
lariDg  perMMiy  have  answered  that  purpoae  better  than  m  landsman,  if  it 
waa  on  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship  ?  1  should  imagine  if  tliat 
was  the  only  cause,  certainly  a  seafaring  man  wonld  be  most  cspable  of 
rendering  assistance* 

Coald  not  be  have  answered  both  purposes,  have  protected  her  royal 
faigbneasp  acd  have  asnsted  her  in  the  event  of  the  rolling  of  the  sliip  ? 
1  trust  he  could. 

Did  any  facts  to  your  knowledge  occur  at  the  princesses  residence, 
that  oecuioned  the  quarrel  between  you  and  Baron  Ompteda  ?  .  By 
the  confession  of  a  servant;  I  saw  the  servant  on  bis  knees,  begging 
pardon  for  his  crime. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  submitted  that  the  words,  **  By  the 
confession  of  a  servant/'  could  not  stand  on  the  minutes. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  each  lord  in  the  house 
irrould  of  course  be  aware  that  the  witness,  having  stated  that 
be  knew  it  only  by  the  confession  of  a  servant,  it  must  be 
taken,  that  he  dlid  not  know  it  at  all. 

Before  whom  was  that  servant  kneelinjb  and  what  was  the  name  of 
that  servant?  Before  the  Princess  of  Wales,  his  name  was  Maurice 
Cred^. 

With  whom  did  thia  person,  Maurice  Crad^  live ;  whose  servant 
waa  be?  He  waa  the  aervaat  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
of  Azalea. 

Do  you  know  where  Maurice  Cred^  now  lives  ?  I  have  heard  thai 
be  b  in  Ebgland. 

With  whom?  I  do  not  know  with  whoho;  I  have  not  heard 
with  whom. 

Did  Majocchi  ever  mention  Ompteda*s  name  to  you?  I  recollea 
perfectly,  at  Rom^  mentkming  to-M^occhi  the  commands  of  her  royal 
hlghneai^  tlfat  the  servanu  ahould  no^  on  meeting  Baron  Ompteda,  mo- 
leat  him,  or  o^r  him  any  insult  1  never  had  any  conversatiou  with 
tbe  lower  servunta  of  the  house  on  such  a  aubject,  conaequently  he  never 
eoold  have  m^uioned  it  to  me. 

Majocchi  nerer  Q.entioned  Ompteda*a  name  to  you  ?  I  do  not  re- 
collect it;  1  do  n)t  know  that  he  did. 

When  yon  saw  thia  man  upon  his  knees  to  her  royal  highness,  did 
yon  hear  her  make  any  reply  to  bis  question  of  asking  forgiveness? 
She  forgave  him. 

Do  yon  recollect  tbe  words?       I  cannot  recollect  the  words. 

You  have  Mated  that  you  have  seen  her  royal  highness  walking  arm 
m  am  with  Pergami  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  was  she  then  with  Persami 
only  ?  1  do  not  remember  any  one  particular  time  to  have  seen  them 
ame  in  tbe  garden  walking  arm  in  arm. 

Art  you  positive  yoo  have  never  seen  them  so  walking  whilst  Persami 
waa  courier  ?  I  do  not  recollect  eier  having  seen  them  so  walking 
while  Pergami  was  courier. 

Did  the  Baron  Ompteda  dine  at  the  princess's  table  atMilan?  1 
tbhikhedML 

DidbeatComol       He  did. 

Khe  atthe Villa ViUani?       He  did. 
Mmotehi  wait  at  the  princesa*s  table  at  those  places?       He  did. 
You  have  said  tliat  you  considered  it  ueceMsry,  in  the  situation  of  the 
TOL.  II.      T.  £  M 
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Princess  of  Walfs  od  board  the  polacca^  that  a  male  attendant  should 
sleep  Dear  her ;  did  you  ever  express  that  sentiment  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  herself  9        1  never  did. 

In  Ihe  reasons  which  you  have  assign^  for  not  considering  it  a  degra- 
d&tion  in  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  sleep  under  the  tent  with  Pergamt, 
you  have  said,  tliat  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case,  snd  that  llie 
hatchways  were  open ;  you  have  since  said,  that  in  an  attempt  one  night 
to  go  up  the  hatchway,  you  found  the  tent  closed ;  do  you  consider  thut 
tliere  was  no  mystery  in  that?  The  tent  being  closed,  her  royal  high- 
ness had  retired  to  rest;  I  did  not  consider  tiiere  was  any  mystery  what* 
ever  in  that. 

Was  Perganii  in  the  tent  at  that  period  ¥  I  did  not  see  him:  1  do 
not  know ;  1  cannot  say. 

.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  not  in  the  tent  ?  1  do  not  know  that  he 
wos  not  in  the  tent 

You  have  already  said  that  you  have  heard  and  believed  Pergami  slept 
in  that  tent ;  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  in  the  tent 
at  that  period  when  the  tent  was  closed  f  I  never  thought  about  it, 
I  did  not  think  of  it. 

You  have  before  said,  that  you  never  represented  to  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to  sleep 
near  her  upon  the  deck,  you  consequently  could  not  be  the  recomineuder 
of  the  measure ;  when  you  considered  it  necessary  for  a  male  domestic 
to  sleep  near  the  Princns  of  Wales  in  the  tent,  did  you  consider  that  it 
was  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to  sleep  within  the  tent?  1  never 
represented  tbe  one  nor  the  other. 

You  have  saijd,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to 
sleep  near  her  royal  highness;  did  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  n.ale 
domestic  should  sleep  within  the  tent?  I  never  thought  of  the  thing 
at  ail ;  and,  profiably,  had  there  been  nobody  under  the  tent  I  shouli 
have  taken  as  Httle  notice  of  ft,  as  I  did  when  there  was  somebody  under 
the  tent ;  when  I  heard  it,  I  supposed  it  was  necessary ;  I  thought  ft 
was  necessary  within  myself. 

Was  it  for  the  princess's  safety  you  thought  it  necessary  a  male  domes- 
tic shouki  sleep  near  her?'  Her  royal  highness  thought  so^  and  I  did 
not  think  otherwise. 

You  have  already  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  it  was  necessary,  but 
that  opinion  you  did  not  communicate  to  her  royal  highness  tlie  Princesk 
of  Wales;  but  in  your  last  answer  it  appears  as  if  the  Princess  of  Wales 
did  communicate  it  to  you ;  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  fact  coiomuni- 
cate  it  to  you  ?  She  did  not ;  not  on  that  occasion ;  except  after  the 
business  of  Genoa,  afYer  the  general  remark  that  she  had  always  made ; 
not,  with  the  exception  of  that 

What  was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  board  t^e  polacca?  I 
do  not  know  any  immediate  danger. 

Was  there  any  dRn«$er  ?  I  do  not  know  any  immediate  danger,  not 
personal  danger;  if  1  had  thought  that,  I  should  not  have  l>een  easy 
myself  to  have  slept  below. 

Was  there  any  danger  sufficient  to  have  induced  you  at  any  time  td 
lecommend  a  male  attendant  sleeping  within  the  tent  ?  1  nevec  d!d 
recommend  it. 

You  have  said  that  at  Carlsruhe  the  princess  dined  with  the  grand 
duke,  except  one  day  that  she  dined  with  the  margravine;  did  vou  dttic 
in  company  with  her  royal  highness  on  those  occasions  ?      .  1  diq. 

You  have  said  also  that  she  supped  at  the  grand  dtike\  aiid.  also  al 
the  margravineX  did  you  snp  in  company  with  her  f        Yes^  I  didl 
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At  what  o'clock  at  that  court  is  the  dinner?        I  poaitiTely  cannot- 
ecoJIect  that. 

About  what  hour?  }  do  not  riKroHect  the  hour  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  mark  it.  ' 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  lateneai  of  the  hour  of  supper  and 
the  evening  parties  there  9  1  cannot  say  to  what  hour  they  lasted ; . 
they  lasted  late  in  the  evening,  probably  12  o'clock. 

Can  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  say  whether  the  princess  had  time 
to  return  home  between  dinner  and  supper,  between  the  dinner  and  the 
subsequently  going  to  the  other  house,  or  supping  at  the  same  house  ?  I 
sl^ould  imagine  yes. 

Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  one  of  those  dsys,  return  home 
between  the  dinner  and  the  supper  ?        I  do  not  recollect  thst 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  she  did  not  9  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  L  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance ;  if  I  had  the  smallest  recol- 
lection of  it,  1  have  no  end  in  keeping  it  back,  in  withboldioj;  it. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  time  when  Pergami,  Camera,  and 
Theodore,  took  leave  of  her  royal  highness  on  disembarking  at  Terra- 
cini ;  you  mentioned  that  they^  each  of  them,  kissed  her  hand ;  do  you 
know  that  Pergami  had  not  taken  leave  of  her  royal  highness  before 
coming  on  deck?  I  do  not  know  that  he  had;  1  have  i^ot  au 
idea  of  it.  ' 

Did  you  see  those  three  persons  come  upon  the  deck  together?  No ; 
I  think  we  were  all  on  deck 'together. 

Pergami,  Theodore,  and  Camera?  That  is  the  recollection  I  have 
of  it ;  every  body  was  upon  deck. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  take  leave  of  her  royal  highness  upon  any 
occasion,  in  a  different  manner  from  those  men  just  mentioned,  Camera 
and  Theodore,  or  any  other  persons  of  her  suite?  1  have  seen  him 
take  leave  more  tlian  once,  and  1  never  saw  any  thing  else  but  the 
kissing  of  her  hand,  as  every  one  else  did. 

You  have  firequently  mentioned  her  royal  highness  sleeping  in  the 
tent  on  boards  the  sleep,  when  yon  mentioned  her  sleeping  in  the  tent, 
b  it  to  be  uuderstood  that  you  meant  that  she  rather  reposed  upon  tlie 
sofa,  than  slept,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  sleeping,  goineto 
bed,  and  pulling  off  her  clothes,  for  the  sake  of  rest ;  are  you  to  be  undcr- 
stooMd  that  she  reposed  with  her  clothes  on,  when  you  make  use  of  the 
word  sleeping  ?  I  do  not  believe  her  royal  highness  ever  took  her 
clothes  off  on  board  the  polacca,  except  to  shift  herself  in  the  day,  to 
change  her  dress ;  that  is  my  firm  belief  i  mean  in  the  voyage  back 
from  Jaffa;  on  the  first  voyage  she  slept  in  the  cabin. 

You  did  not  positively  state  that  you  knew  that  Pergami  was  under 
the  teut  ?        1  ne^er  saw  him  there. 

If  you  state  that  it  was  your  belief  that  he  was  under  the  tent,  do  you 
also  believe  that  Pergami  reclined  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  bed, 
with  his  clothes  on  ?  I  do  not  think  that  Pergami  ever  took  his  clothes 
off  either,  while  sleeping  under  the  tent,  for  I  never  saw  any  bed- 
clothes on  that  bed. 

Do  you  know  where  it  was  that  her  royal  highness  changed  her 
clothes  on  the  return  from  Jaffa,  whether  it  was  in  the  tent,  or  below  ? 
Below,  in  her  cabin ;  1  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes  upon  deck. ' 

You  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes  ?        No,  not  any  where. 

Did  you,  from  the  window  of  the  Villa  d^Este,  ever  see  a  dance  that 
Mjihomet  performed  at  that  time?  I  did,  1  recollect,  particularly 
once ;  1  was  in  her  royal  highnesses  room ;  I  forget  now  what  it  was  for, 
something  1  had  to  do,  and  we  beard  a  noise  in  the  court-yard ;  her 
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r^y«l  Uighiuam  WjtR%  to  tl^  windpw,  as.  I  di4  a)^  »yieK  and  Mal^omat 
was  exhibiting  thb  daoce  before^  I  did  not  koow  who  they  were,  but 
B^teml  penooa  ia  the  ooujrt«yaircL 

Do  you  kuow  where  Majoccbi  was  at  that  tline  9  I  did  not  take 
pgrticwf  i>otice  vf  him;  there  were  niuiy  a^rvants  theft ;  I  cauuot  say 
ppiitifdy  that  he  was  tb^ie. 

Was  any  otiier  peraoa  io  tlie  roQffi  with  her  rpyal  higboess  besides 
yoursclft  at  the  time  you  looked  out  of  the  window*  ana  sow  the  per- 
formance of  thin  dsuce?  I  do  not  think  there  was;  I  have  not  a  re- 
collectiMi  of  any  body  being  in  the  room  but  myaelf. 

Did  you  conceive  there  was  any  great  impropriety  or  indeceiury  in 
this  dauoo?       Moat  certainly  not;  1  never  did. 

How  long  is  it  sjnce  you  saw  Captain  Briggs  ?  1  have  seen  Capt 
Bngg>>  at  Portamoutht  about  two  months  ago. 

Dkl  auy  conversation  paaa  between  you  at  that  time  upon  thia  sub- 
ject ?  Captain  firiggs  declined  entering  into  aiif  couvematiou  on  tiic 
subject 

You  never  hsve,  to  thp  best  of  your  recoKectiop,  had  any  conversatiofL 
on  the  subject  with  Capt^iu  Briggs,  since  you  were  on  board  the  Levia- 
thau?  I  never  iiave;  1  have  ouly  seen  Capt.  Briggs  once  since,  that 
time»  which  was  in  th^s  hou|ie ;  he  shook  hands  with  me,  that  was  all. 

If  you  ever  have  had  any  conversation  with  Captain  Brigga»  you  think 
}^u  wouki  recollect  it?        1  think.  1  should  recollect  it. 

You  say  that  when  you  saw  CapU  Briggs  at  Portsmouth,  be  declined 
having  auy  couversation  witli  you  upon,  the  subject  of  this  inquiry;  did 
you  propose  any  such  converaatiou  to  him  ?.  The  otject  of  my  goiog^ 
to  Portsmouth  was  tliat;  it  was  from  myself. 

What  was  your  reason  for  wis)fiug  to  converse  witli  Cap^u  Bri^ 
upon  that  subject?  I  heard  tJiat  Capt.  Briggs  was  coming  as,  a  wit- 
ness against  her  nu\jesty,  au4  1  felt  conYiuced  that  it  could  not  be  so^  and 
I  declared  that  1  thought  so,  and  that  1  would  go  and  ask  Capt  Briggs 
himself.  / 

What  did  you,  iu  point  of  fact,  ask  Capt  Briggs?  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  a  fact  that  he  wan  comiu;;. 

■What  was  Capt.  Briggs^s  answ/er?  He  said  he  thought  be  should 
be  called,  he  was  afraid  he  should ;  that  his,  testimony  should  be  nothing 
but  what  was  honourable. and  just. 

Was  that  the  whole  of.  Capt  Brig^'s  ai^svrer  ?  I  think  it  was,  I  do 
n<^t  recollect  auy  thiug  more. 

In  that  ans.wer  Capt  Briggs  does  not  appear  to  have  declined  entaring 
into  auy  conversation  ou  the  subject?  Capt  Bri^^  told  me  he  co^ld 
not  eiJter  iqto.aqy  coiiversatioi). 

Did'  you  ask  Captaiu  Briggs  to  eater  into  any  further  conversation  ? 
N(^  I  did.  not  press  Capt  Brigp  ou  any  particulars^  ouly  asked  him  if 
he  was  coming,  anfi  s^ forth;  i  forget  the  words  exactlv. 

When  did  you  se^  Capt.  Briggs  in  tli^s  hoMs? ?  Ihe  day  he  gave 
his  depoaitiou. 

Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Capt  Briggs  ?  No^  1 
wai  not. 

Had  you  ,auy  coqversa^^^  witli  Capt  Briggs  at  that  time?  Noim 
but  a  few  wprds;  he  shook  haiids  with  me  over  the  bauisten^  and  said,' 
'**!  hope  we  shall  sliake  iiaads.wheu  1  come  out** 

That  was. the  wMe  of.  the  conversation?  Witli  the  exception  of 
'*  How  do  you  do." 

Did  you  ever  tt^  tl^e.t^ot.clqsfid  on  boi^rd  the  polacca,  on  tlie  vovage 
irom.JaSV.to  ^r^^use,  du.(i4ig.thf;  day?        I  iiavc  sei^u  her  royal  high- 
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iiMt.fk]lii»f  adeop  iothe  <ky-liiiM^  wd  I  bar*  closfii  fh«  tout  partially 
myweit,  broii^lil  it  round  ao  as  to  prevent  U»e  tuii»  or  wtvilever  it  mi^til 
be ;  but  to  cioae  it  close,  I  never  wiw  it. 

Were  tbote  tbtt  only  octiimiaoa  oo  wbioh  ywa  s«ir  the  tent  cloied 
during  the  day-time.?  I  do.  not  vecoliect  tver  to  liave  aeeti  it  dotad, 
bfU  ou  BMc'h  ail  occaaioa  it  never  wna  to  say  closad» 

How  frequently  might  that  bnppeftin  tlie  coiurse  of  a  week  9  I  do 
not  rcf  member;  I  cauuot  say;,  it  may  have  liappeoed  once  or  twice*  or 
more  times;  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  times  it  happened. 

Did  you  rem^iu  on  deck  after  the  tent  was  so  closed?  1  may  have 
remained  oo  deck ;  yes,  1  dare  say  I  did ;  it  la  more  tfaao  probable 
1  did. 

Can  you  take  upon  youraelf  poaitiveJy  to  say  that  you  ever  did  ?  It 
is  five  years  ago ;  I  cannot  remember  so  as  to  say  that  I  did;  it  is  a  loug 
tone  ago ;  1  camiot  remember  such  a  fact  as  tliat. 

When  the  tent  was  so  closed*  was  any  person  under  the  tent  except 
h<:r  royal  highness  ?        I  have  not  seen  any  body. 

Can  you  positively  say,  that  when  the  tent  was  so  dosed,  you  saw  no 
one  uuder  the  tent  except  her  royal  highness?  I  can  positively  say, 
that  1  never  recollect  to  have  .seen  any  tKxly'under  the  teut  when  the 
tent  was  so  closed. 

Did  you  ever  go  -into  the  dining-room  while-  {be  tent  was.  so  closed 
during  the  day  ?        I  do  not  recollect      / 

At  what  hour  were  you  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  dining-4*oom  in  the 
evening  ?  flight  or  nine  o'clock;  I  should  £ink  it  might  have  beeu 
balf-past  nine. 

At  what  hour  were  you  ip.the  habit  of  returning  to  the  dining-room 
fn  the  morning  ?        1  should  think,  we  breakfasted  about  ten. 

Did  you  ever,  on  any  occasion,  enter  the  diniug-room  between  the 
houia  of  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  and  ten  in  the  morning?  To 
go  up  that  ladder,  I  must  have  frequently  gone  through  the  dining-room 
to  go  up  that  ladder  ou  deck. 

Could  not  you  have  gone  on  deck  without  passing  up  that  ladder  ? 
O  yea^  there  was  anotiier  passage;  in  fact,  I  tielieve  there  were  two  other 
passages.  « 

You  bare  said,  you  were  not  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in  the  dining- 
room  after  eight  or  nine  in  tii^  erening,  and  tliat  you  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  returning  to  the  diningrroora  till  breakfast-time  in  the  morning; 
did  you  return  to  tlie  dinipg-robm  after  you  had  left  it  at  eiglit  or  nine 
in  the  eveniuff,  and  before  you  returned  to  t  to  breakfast?  Only  on 
t  he  occaaioa  <h  goiug  upon  deck  after  supper ;  to  go  on  deck  I  bkve  gone 
up  that  ladder. 

What  Was  the  supper  hour?  There  waa^no  hour  fixed  precisely; 
eight,  or  half-past  eight,  or  nine  o*clock„  as  nearly  as  1  can  recoflect  from 
the' time  that  hss  elapsed  since. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  soy,  that  after  supper  yqu  did  not  return 
to  the  dining-room  till  breakfaat,  except  for  the  purpose  of  going  up 
tlut  ladder  on  deck  ?  I  had  no  other'  occasion .  tu  the  dining-ro<mi» 
but  the  going  oo  deck. 

What  is  the  latest  hour  at  which  you  evelr  passed  through  the  dining- 
roMMO?  At  night  I  cannot  say  exactly  to  the  hour;  it  might  have. 
bec4^  aa  I  said  before,  as  late  as  ten  or  half-paf  t  ten  that  I  have  gone  up 
the  ladder;  sometimes  the  tent  was  closed  later  than  at  other  times,  I 
cannot  isay  to  half  an  hour. 

Did  you  ever  enter  the  diningrroom  after  you  knew  the  tent  waa 
cl<M(ri<'      No»  L/ihould  liave  goue  up  the  leddeir. 
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Endeavour  to  give  t  more  distinct  answer?  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  entered  the  dining-room  after  tbe  tent  was  closed^  knowing  it 
to  be  closed. 

Between  the  boor  of  half  after  ten  at  niglit,  and  the^time  at  which  you 
returned  to  tkie  dining-room  in  the  morning,  you  had  no  means  what- 
ever of  knowing  whether  the  hatchway  was  closed  or  not  t  I  cannot 
know  that;  I  was  asleep,  f  was  in  bed,  the  thing  might  have  been  done 
when  I  was  asleep^  but  1  do  not  believe  it  ever  was. 

The  following  extract  was  read  froiu  the  evidence  given 
on  tbe  preceding  day. 

**  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  distinctly  that  you  do  not  con- 
ceive that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  a  mate  person  sleeping  in  the 
same  tent,  the  lights  being  out,  with  a  female  T*  **  From  the  manner 
that  the  hatchway  was  open,  and  all  the  doors  t)eIow,  there  was  no 
nysiery  in  it  whatever.** 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  the  hatchway  and  the  doors 
were  always  open  ?  I  have  always  seen  the  door  of  the  diuing-room 
open,  and  as  i  stated  before,  I  ran  up  the  ladder  at  a  late  hour;  the 
hatchway  was  open  certainly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  ever  it  had  been 
shut. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  so  closed  during  the  day,  that  any  part 
of  tbe  crew  passing  might  not  have  seen  who  were  within  ?  No,  I 
never  did. 

You  have  said,  that  you  went  up  the  ladder  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  late,  how  late  was  it?  Between 
the  space  after  supper,  and  Ihe  ordinary  time  for  closing  the  tent  on 
deck ;  i  have  said,  I  believe,  ten  oVlock,  but  1  may  be  out  half  an  hour, 
or  even  an  hour,  I  cannot  be  positive. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  that  hour,  ten  at  night  till  ten  in  the 
niorning,  the  tent  remained  quite  undisturbed?  I  have  nevet  seen  it 
touched  after  that  time;  Ihaye  been  in  my  bed,  atid.when  1  have  come 
up  in  tbe  morning  (I  am  rather  a  late  riser)  it  was  always  open. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  hatches  were  not 
within  the  tent  ?        To  lAy  knowledge  they  were  not  within  the  tent. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  know  they  were  not  within  the  tent,  or  that 
you  have  no  knowledge  that  they  were  within  the  tent?  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  they  were  within  the  tent 

Did  you  write  your  own  challenge  to  Baron  Ompteda  ?        I  did. 

It  was  your  own  composition  ?        My  own  composition. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language  ?  I  wrote  it  in 
English. 

Was  it  sent  in  English  ?        It  was  sent  in  English. 

Did  you  give  any  copies  of  it,  or  know  of  any  copies  being  given? 
I  do  not  recollect  having  given  any  copies  of  it 

Was 'there  a  companion  to  the  hatchway  ?        There  was  not 

No  protection  at  all  ?        (lo  companion,  it  was  quite  open. 

Were  the  rest  of  the  suite  in  the  habit  of  using  that  ladder  in  the 
day-time  ?        Yes^  tliey  were. 

Was  not  the  princess,  in  fact,  extremely  fatigued  by  her  voyage  from 
Jaffa  to  Syracuse,  and  extremely  impatient  to  get  ashore ;  and  did  she 
not  complain,  her  legs  being  swelled,  as  a  person, who  had  not  l>een 
a-bed  ?        i  perfectly  recollect  the  fact 

Do  vou  mean,  that  you  recollect  her  royal  highness's  legs  bemg 
swelled?       I  never  saw  her  royal  highness*s  legs. 
^  Do  you  then  mean,  that  her  royal  highness  told  you  her  legs  were 
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iwrifrd?  She  did/  in  talking  of  the  excessive  fatigue  of  being  on 
deck ;  1  forget  bow  many  days  now,  but  it  must  Jmve  been  near  forty 
days  or  more ;  she  said  that  her  legs  were  excessively  swelled. 

HaTe  you  read  the  evidence,  at  pnnted  in  the  newspapers,  in  this 
cause?        I  have  not  even  read. my  own  evidence  of  yesterday. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  ?        1  have. 

Have  yon  read  the  evidence  of  Demont  ¥        1  have. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  ?        Partially,  not  all, 
'    Were  particular  passages  pointed  out  to  you  to  read  in  the  evidence 
of  Sacchi  ?       No,  not  chat  1  recollect. 

How  did  you  select  the  passages  you  read  in  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  ? 
1  have  selected  no  passages^  1  have  read  Ihem  as  any  one  would  read 
them;  i  do  not  remember  a  single  passage  in  Sacchi's  evidence;  1  could 
not  repeat  one. 

Are  you  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline  f       1  am. 

Have  you  a  diploma  as  such  V        1  have. 

Can  you  produce  that  diploma?        I  can. 

You  have  said  that  you  arrived  at  Trieste  at  noon,  and  that  you 
qmtted  next  evening,  1  think,  between  six  and  seven  o^clock?  1 
think  I  said  between  five  and  six. 

Does  your  recollection  lead  yon  to  that  fact,  or  does  your  knowledge 
of  that  feet  depend  totally  upon  the  letter  you  had  written  to  your  wife, 
which  you  have  in  your  hand  ?  I  have  already  fixed  upon  twenty- 
four  liours  being  about  tlie  time  we  were  at  Trieste,  and  1  only  found 
the  letter  after  T  had  so  fixed  my  opinion. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  tiling  passing  at  Trieste  about  her  royal  highness 
endeavouriug  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  ?  At  Trieste  1  do  not  evea 
know  that  she  sent  for  her  banker ;  she  may  have  sent  for  her  banker, 
bat  1  do  not  know  anything  of  it ;  1  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the 
sort. 

Yoa  have  said,  you  first  saw  Pergami  at  dinner  with  her  royal  high* 
nesa  in  a  couriefs  dresa  at  Bellinzona,  did  Pergami  on  that  occasion  come 
into  the  room  with  her  royal  highness  ?  No^  1  think  he  was  in  the 
room,  and  her  royal  highness  desired  him  to  sit  down. 

Did  he  sit  on  that  occasion  next  her  royal  highness?  1  cannot 
recollect  that ;  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Do  not  you  recollect  where  Pergami  sat,  in  a  courier^s  dressy  the  first 
tiflse  you  had  ever  seen  him  at  her  royal  highneas's  table?  I  do  not 
recollect  it,  or  1  would  say  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  royal  highness  spoke  to  him  in  the 
coarse  of  the  dinner?  She  may  have  spoken  to  him,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  the  fact ;  I  do  not  recollect  her  saying  anything  particular 
to  him. 

Do  yon  rememlier  speaking  to  him  yourself?       No,  T  do  not 

Bid  not  Pemmi  wait  at  teble  when  you  dined  with  her  royal  high- 
ness ?        At  Genoa  y  after  Genoa  1  do  not  recollect  tl^at  he  ever  did. 

Have  not  Lonis  Pergami  and  the  cousins  of  Pergami  waited  at  table 
when  yoa  dined  with  her  royal  highness  ?        Yes  they  have. 

Have  you  not  seen  at  her  royal  highnesses  table,  the  brother,  the 
asiter,  tsbe  mother,  and  cousins  of  Pergami  ?  I  do  not  recollect  the 
ooudna;  I  hare  seen  the  former  ones^  but  not  the  cooains  at  table, 
I  think. 

Did  you  never  see  the  cousin,  that  was  an  accountant,  at  table? 
No^  I  have  never  seen  liim  at  table. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami-s  wife  at  table  with  her  royal  highness  ? 
I  never  saw  ber  at  all. 
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Wei9  you  ever  «t  the  Villa  dl'Bito  or  the  Villa  Pergami  tvhen  her  royal 
bifhimi  wai  not  (bcrtf  I  think  1  wcfnC  once  to  the  barana  with 
Pergami. 

iteoUecting  that  yea  have  dined  at  her  royal  highneis^  table  with 
Pergami,  wham  you  have  aeea  aerve  at  her  royal  highnem's  table,  with 
Louii  Pergami,  who  has  served  you  at  her  royal  bighnesa's  table»  with 
Pergami's  sister,  and  with  bis  mother ;  and  when  you  recollect  the  cir- 
cnmstance  Airther;  that  you  have  sworn  to  your  belief  that  Pergami  was 
ander  4he  tent  with  her  royal  highuen  at  night,  between  Jaffa  and 
Capo  d*Anza;  do  you  persevere  in  swearing  upon  your  oath,  that  you 
have  seen  her  royal  highness  do  nothing  improper  or  unbecoming  of  her 
station  ?  I  speak  Ibr  myaelf;  i  had  no  greater  claim  to  sitti«g  at  her 
royal  highnem's  table  than  etth^  of  tiiose  people;  I  have  aeen  people 
sitting  at  her  royal  bighness's  table,  while  their  fathers  have  li^ 
wafting  at  table;  and  1  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  lier  royal 
highness,  kuo%ving  the,  way  she  treats  everybody,  to  authorize  auch  an 
opiuioo. 
Did  yon  ever  wait  at  her  royal  highne6S*a  table  9  Never. 
Mr.  Broughmwi.-^A  lieutenant  hi  his  mijesty's  navy  it  asked,  if  lie 
ever  waited  at  table ! 

The  Lord  ClumteUar,r--'Mr.  Broogham,  yon  may  object  to  the  ques- 
tion'if  you  think  it  improper,  but  you  are  not  to  make  auch  obaervatlons 
if  B  «|neslion  oifends  you. 

Have  any  of  your  relatlona  sat  at  her  majeaty*s  table?  1  do  not 
believe  they  ever  did. 

Did  yon  ever  see  Mr.  Vallotti  Pergami  sitting  at  her  royal  highnMs*s 
teblef       I  -do  not  know  by  that  name,  1  recolleot  an  micle. 
Uncle?       He  was. 

[Here  a  aeries  of  questions  and  atiswera  relative  to  her  royal  highnem*! 
visitors  at  Como  was  read  from  the  witnem's  evidence  of  yesterday.] 

Wlio  is  Doctor  Mocatti?  He  is  profemor  of  physic  at  Cooio^and  I 
believe  ptesident  of  the  college. 

Isphyaic  taught  at  Como?       I  think  he  is  the  profemor  of  physic ; 
he  is  called  the  Professor  Mocatti. 
Is  Ik  not  the  pnwctiaing  doctor  in  that  place?       He  ia. 
Who  is  Mr.  Cavaletti  ?        Cavaletti  waaeqoerry  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  Prince  Engenc^  and  I  believe  he  vras  hitelv  in  the  aemce  of 
ManOeon  Buonaparte ;  and  was  at  the  Battle  ef  Waterloo  in  his  suite. 
Was  lie  often  at  her  royal  highnesses  house?       Very  often. 
Besides  Mocatti  and  Cavaleiti  and  the  Chevalier  Tamasia,  whom  dse 
can  yon  nasna  that  visited  at  that  time?       At  the  danots  I  do  not 
reeolleotaiiy  other  name. 

Do  you  conceive  a  courier  and  a  lieutenant  in  nis  mi^esty^s  navy 
equally  entitled  to  sft  dowo^at  her  royal  highoem^a  table?  Any  btaiy 
that  ahouM  ait  down  at  her  royal  highnes^s  table,  by  he?  eommaad, 
wonM  aothoriue,  .1  twlieve,  a  persan  of  higher  vank  than  a  Heutenatit  nf 
the  navy  to  alt  down  with  him. 

Early  in  yeur  mBamination  yastwday,  von  enteenl  into  the  mtnnle 
eirtunulaiioes  of  yovr  father,  was  yctur  fettier  ever  in  the  service  of  any 
other  peinon  than  the  royal  fiimily  ?  I  can  only  apeak  from  itopoit^  k 
behmwhe  has  been  In  the  aervice  nf  Lady  Charlotte  FincAi  hi  hia  late 
maiesty*!!  household. 

You  havtaig  slated  that  her  royal  highnew  embarfccd  in  Sicily  to 
go  up  to  the  Levant;  and  to  return  in  her  rtiyal  Wghnem^  aatte,  except 
yourself  and  Lieutenant  FHnn,  was  there  any  body  in  her  suite  used  to 
the  Ma?        None  that  I  know  of,  except  one  English  sailor. 
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Have  y^u  a  penoaal  knowledge  of  the  hatchway  being  open  in  the 
^fuferva]  from  the  time  at  which  you  left  the  diuing-room  tin  the  time  at 
^hich  you  returned  to  it  ?  I  have  a  thorough  couvictiou  that  it  never 
^as  shut. 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  9  From  seeing  it 
open  when  I  ran  up. 

Could  not  the  hatchway  be  closed  without  removing  the  ladder  ? 
'To  have  closed  the  hatchway  the  tent  must  have  been  opened,  as  the 
tent  covered  the  hatchway. 

Where  was  the  cover  of  the  hatchway  itself  9  The  hatchway  itself 
was  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  1  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  th^  deck 
the  batches  were  kept,  whether  they  were  on  deck  or  down  below. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  hatches  under  the  tent  ?        No,  I  never  did. 
'  '  Who  slept  in  the  dining-room  in  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  9 
I  do  not  know ;  1  have  never  seen  any  body  sleeping  there ;  I  have  seen 
a  bed  there  in  the  day-time,  rolled  up,  but  I  never  saw  any  body  sleep- 
iogthere ;  I  do  not  know  who  slept  there.  * 

Where  did  Majocchi  sleep  ?  Ue  ought  to  have  slept  down  in  the 
hold,  where  the  footmen  slept;  I  never  saw  him  sleepiug  down  in  the 
hold,  because  I  never  was  down  in  the  hold  to  see  them. 

Did  Maurice  Cred^  continue  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  aAer 
you  saw  him  upon  his  knees?  He  continued  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  as  far  as  Nuremburg,  on  the  journey  to  Vienna. 

How  long  was  that?  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember that  this  circumstance  happened,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  'in  the  following  year,  that  we 
"were  at  Nuremburg. 

Where  did  he  leave  her  royal  highnesses  service?  Her  royal  high- 
ness, I  believe,  gltve  him  as  a  courier  to  her  aunt,  the  Margravwe 
of  Bkyreuth.  . 

Was  the  tent  clbsed  during  the  day-time  by  the  orders  of  Count 
Schiavioi  ?      '  It  i«ay  have  been ;  I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  ever  completely  closed,  as  at  night  ?        I  never  saw  it  so. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  any  one  who  swore  that  it 
was  so  closed  would  have  sworn  a  falsehood  ?  I  cannot  say  that ; 
not  having  seen  it  myself,  I  cannot  answer  for  what  another  persou 
has  seen. 

Did  'you  know  froft  the  beginning  the  time  that  her  royal  biglineaii 
slept  in  the  tent  on  deck  ?        It  was  from  Jaffa. 

Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  from  the  first  night  that  her  royal 
highness  slept  in  the  tent,  you  were  fully  aware  of  that  circumstance  ? 
1  was  aware  of  it  as  much  as  I  could  be  aware  of  it,  without  seeing  her 
royal  highness  actually  on  a  sofa. 

You  being  aware  that  no  one  of  her  royal  highnesses  suite  was  used 
to  the  sea  except  yourseif  and  Lieutenan  Flinn,  did  you  offer  to  afford 
vour  assistance  in  sleeping  under  that  tent  with  her  royal  highness? 
I  did  not'  , 

You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  an  English  seaman  was  dis- 
charged; where  was  he  was  discharged?        At  Athens. 

How  long  had  he  been  on  board  the  polacca?  I  should  think  about 
two  months. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  man*s  being  discharged  ?  It  was  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel,  and,  I  believe,  a  fight,  with  the  cook. 

There  was  no  other  reason  than  that  for  his  discharge  ?  1  never 
he&rd  of  any. 

When  you  state  thai  you  have  seen  the  tent  during  the  day  partially 
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doMd»  do  you  reuember  on  any  one  occasion,  while  thai  tent  waa  id 
closed,  having  seen  Pergami  f  I  never  recollect  the  tent  so  closed, 
but  when  it  was  closed  in  consequence  of  her  royal  highness  having 
Mien  asleep,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  closed  it  partially ;  but  with  ^e 
exception  of  that,  1  do  not  recollect  any  other  circumstance  that  should 
cause  it  to  be  closed. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  one  time,  when  it  was  so  closed,  having  seen 
PttrgamiY        1  do  not 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  tent  was  usually  open  in  one  part  of  it 
more  than  another  ¥        No,  1  do  not. 

^  When  you  witnessed  tl^at  dance  of  Mahomet  in  the  court  of  the  Villa 
d'Este,  and  when  you  saw  her  royal  highness  looking  out  of  the  window, 
can  you  assert  that  it  was  a  dance  of  that  kind  that  a  woman  of  virtue  or 
of  common  delicacy  of  miud  could  t>ehoId  without  disgust  9  It  was  not 
more  indecent  in  my  opinion  than  the  Spanish  bolero. 

Were  you  not  commissioned  by  her  roysl  highness  to  convey  some 
message  to  Captain  Pechell  on  board  the  Clorinde?        I  was. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  instructions  were  which  her  royal  high- 
ness gave  yon  upon  that  occasion  f  I  do  not  recollect  them  word  for 
word,  but  the  purport  of  it  was,  that  she  would  keep  her  own  table, 
in  fact. 

Do  yon  recollect  whether  tliose  instructions  were  coupled  with  any 
oftMervation  upon  the  part  of  her  royal  highness  upon  Captain  Pechetrs 
conduct  towards  her  ?        I  do  not. 

You  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness treated  all  her  servants  with  a  great  degree  of  kindness  and  aS^ 
bihtyf        Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  when  her  royal  highness  had 
given  8  ny  directions  respecting  her  route  in  travelling,  or  the  inns  to 
which  she  was  going,  suggesting  to  her  any  alterations  in  that  route, 
which  you  thought  it  desirable  for  her  to  make  9  . 1  do  not  recollect 
ever  such  an  instance. 

Who  general!y  arranged  the  route  tliat  her  royal  highness  was  to  take  9 
I  do  not  know,  1  imagine  it  was  her  royal  highness  herself. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Torlonia  have  dined  at 
any  time  with  her  royal  highness?        I  think  they  have. 

Do  >ou  know  whether  the  nephew  of  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia,  Carlo 
Forti,  waited  at  that  time  at  table  9  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  tliat  Carlo  Forti  was  nej^hew  to  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia. 

Do  you  know  whether  Carlo  wailed  at  the  time  at  the  table  9  Carlo 
Forti  never  waited  at  table. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  dress  worn  by  Pergami  as  a  couner  9  I 
tliink  it  was  a  bottle-green  and  gold,  turned  up  with  scarlet 

Was  it  what  you  would  call  a  handsome  dress?  A  very  handsoaie 
dress. 

Did  it  resemble  a  hussar^s  dress  9  No,  not  a  hus8ar*s  dress;  it  was 
richly  embroidered  with  Brandeuburghs,  I  think  they  are  called. 

Did  not  the  swell  of  the  sea  occasionally  make  female  attendance  ab- 
solutely impossible  ?  When  there  was  any  sea,  that  the  vessel  was  in 
motion,  the  female  attendants  were  as  helpless,  if  1  may  use  the  term,  as 
her  royal  highness  herself. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  male  attendants  were  absolutely  and  indis- 
pensably necessary,  both  by  day  and  by  night?  I  should  think,  that 
for  any  thing  her  royal  highness  would  want,  there  should  l)e  a  miJe  at- 
tendant that  could  procure  it  for  her. 

Was  there  ^ny  steward,  whose  doty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  cabin,  and 
also  to  the  deck  ?        None  in  particular. 
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After  tke  m  itnick  the  tenU  weie  the  liatcheii clop^l  ItWok 
4faey  were. 

Can  yoa  aientioa  wlieie  you  ever  mw  the  baftchei  iytog  f  lOLonot 
caB  that  to  raneufbrancf ;  1  do  not  recollect  aeeing  them  in  any  par- 
ticular place.  / 

Did  you  everaee  them  at  all?  I  have  aeen  the  hatcbeib  the  aky- 
lights ;  \  have  aeen  them  on  the  deck,  but  at  what  spot  1  caniiot  tell. 

Were  they  a  gianogv  or  doaed?       They  were  sky-lights. 

Yoo  have  stated,  that  the  irrt  time  you  saw  Pecgami  dine  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  his  courier's  dreaa,  you  do  not  recollect  where  he 
aat;  will  you  swear  he-did  not  sit  next  to  her  royal  highness  V  I  do 
not  recollect  the  circumstance,  I  have  aaia  ao  before. 

If  Pergami  had  sat  next  to  her  royal  highneii^  do  yoa  think  you 
should  not  have  recollected  the  ctrcumstance  f  I  do  not  recollect  i^ 
or  I  would  say  so  at  once. 

The  following  questions  "were  put  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Attoraey-Geoeral : 

Had  you  not  a  Crenoese  servant  of  the  name  of  Francisco^  attending 
yon  at  Rnflinelli  f  I  had  a  Genoese  servant,  of  the  name  of  Francisco^ 
but  he  was  not  my  servant  when  we  were  at  Ruffinellt. 

Was  he  then  a  servant  of  her  royal  highness,  and  wearing,  her  royal 
higfaness's  livery  f        He  was. 

Do  you  know  where  that  servant  now  is?  No,  I  do  not  j  I  have 
seen  him  in  London,  but  I  do  not  know  where  be  is  now. 

When  did  you  last  see  him  in  London  ?  I  am  not  quite  certsin  as 
to  seeing  him  since  1  came  back  from  France  the  last  lime,  but  X 
think  I  have.  '        * 

Where  did  you  see  htm  when  you  last  saw  him?  The  laft  tiniel 
saw  him  was  at  Mr.  Vizard*s. 


Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  examined  by  the  Solicitor>-GeQienil 
of  the  Queeu : 

Describe  to  the  house  what  situation  you  hold  in  life  f  I  have  been 
in  the  Efut  India  Company's  service  nine  jears,  in  the  army. 

Have  you  resided  in  the  East  Indies  9        Yes. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?        Above  nine  years,  almost  ten. 

When  did  you  return  from  India  f        About  three  years  ago. 

When  you  resided  there,  did  you  ever  see  the  Moorish  dance  called 
**  Dema  Demaf*  I  have  seen  the  Moorish  dance,  but  did  not  know 
Xt  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

Was  it  accompanied  by  any  expressions  f        Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  those  expressions  were,  the  sounds  ?  Dif- 
ferent unmeaning  sounds,  some  of  which  I  cannot  remember ;  1  do  not 
know  that  I  can  remember  any. 

Is  there  anything  indecent  in  tma  Moorish  dance;  any  thing  un6t 
for  women  to  witness?        Certainly  not 

Whereabouts  are  the  hands  held  during  the  dance  f  The  hands 
are  thrown  al)out  in  various  directions,  generally  above  the  head. 

Are  the  knees  bent ;  <  is  there  any  curtseying  9  Yea»  it  is  accompar 
nied  by  curtseying  throughout  ' 

Do  the  unmeaning  sounds  you  describe  form  a  tune  that  the  d^pcfM^ 
dancea.tof       Yea,  they  sing  It  to  a  tone. 
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Wbera  hTO  yott  teen  thi«,  at  CalcutU  f       1  have  teen  it  al  Cakutta. 
Id  what  places!        In  the  government-house,    ,     ^  ..  ^. 
Who  wai  governor  at  the  time?       The  Marqnw  of  Hwtinga. 
"Was  hit  Excellency  present  while  this  dance  waa  exhioitea  ?       He 


Waa  the  marchioness  there  ?        She  was. 

And  other  ladies?        Yes,  other  ladies. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  present  ?  Yes, 
Ite  Bishop  of  CalcutU  was  present 

Was  his  lady  there!       Yes,  she  was.  ,      ,u   j         ••,  ♦ 

It  is  not  asked  whether  there  was  any  thmg  indecent  in  the  dance  that 
was  so  exhibited?       CerUinly  nething.  — 

That  was  tiie  ordinary  Moorish  dance?  That  was  the  ordinary 
Moorish  dauce. 

*      CBOSS-EXAMINED    BY    MB,   PARKE. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  dances  danced  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
there  not  ?  They  are  all  in  the  same  character ;  sometimes  the  dances 
are  quickert  sometimes  slower. 

How  many  persons  danced  at  the  dance  you  describe  ?  One  person 
at  that  particular  dance  I  mean. 

Arc  ttierc  any  dances  at  which  ladies  are  not  present?  I  never 
he^rd  of  any ;  I  believe  not 


Santino  Gugiari  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington  : 

Were  you  ever  in  tlie  Bervice  of  her  royal  highness  the  Pripcpw  of 
Wales?  '    I  have  been. 

In  wliat  capacity?        Factor. 

What  were  the  duties  you  performed  in  that  situation  ?  To  keep  a 
watch  upon  the  working  people ;  to  mark  down  their  accounts,  and  to 
pay  them  on  the  Saturday ;  to  take  care  and  distribute  the  wine  to  the 
family,  and  all  other  services  which  the  masters  commanded  mc  in  re- 
gard to  the  house.  ,  ^ 

Where  was  it  you  performed  tliose  duties?  In  the  Villa  d'Este,  m 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  in  the  vineyards,  «tc. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  perform  those  services  ?  I  was  born 
in  that  place,  and  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old  i  undertook  tbegoffice 
of  factor. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  princess?  From  the  piOr 
ment  she  bought  the  Villa  till  she  left  the  place. 

Do  you  know  Luigi  Galdini  ?        1  do. 

What  is  he  ?        He  is  a  mason  by  trade. 

Did  you  ever  employ  him  ?        1  have. 

At  what  wages  per  day  ?        Two  livres  of  Milan  per  day. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brusa?        1  do  not. 

Do  yoci  know  a  person  of  tlie  name  of  Raggazoni  ?  I  ha%e  beard 
that  he  was  a  mason  who  wprked  at  the  Villa,  perhaps  I  may  know  him 
by  sight. 

Do  you  know  Paolo  Raggazoni  ?        1  do  not 

Do  you  rei^ember  the  grotto  at  the  Villa  d*Este?        I  do. 

Do  you  remember  there  being  at  the  Villa  d*£ste  two  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  ?        1  do. 

Did  they  ever  stand  in  tliat  grotto  ?        They  were  in  the  grotto. 

In  wtiat  room  in  that  grotto  did  thi-y  stand  ?  In  the  first  rotunda 
or  Octagon. 
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■  Was  ttiere  another  rotunda  or  octagon  f       In  that  g;rotto  f 

Yes  ?        There  were  two  octagonals. 

Wat  any  cornice  made  to  the  rotunda  or  octangular  loooi  in  which 
those  statues  stood?        There  was  nof 

Was  tfiere  any  scaffolding  erected*  or  any  work  done  to  the  cornice 
in  that  octangular  room  where  tlie  Agnrea  of  Adam  and  Eve  atoodi 
There  watf  not 

Was  there  any  cornice  made  in  any  other  octaagidtr  rooms  ?  There 
wa^ 

In  both  or  in  one  only  f        In  one  alone. 

Describe  the  passage  or  mode  of  communication  from  the  room  where 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  stood,  to  the  octangular  room  where  the 
cornice  was  made. 

The  witness  made  a  drawing. 

/nfe?7>re/A-.-— This  is  a  drawing  the  witness  nas  made. of  the  grotto; 
the  octagon  where  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  were^  and  of  the  octa- 
gon where  the  cornice  was  made;  *witfa  the  corresponding  passages  and 
ateircasesy  &c 

The  same  was  delivered  in. 

Could  workmen  at  work  at  the  cornice  m  the  octangular  room  by 
possibility  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  room  in  whidi  you 
have  stated  them  to  have  been  in  the  grotto?       They  could  not. 

Why  ?  Because  the  passage,  the  communication,  is  crooked,  and ' 
prevents  the  sight.  ' 

Did  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ever  stand  in  any  other  room  in* 
that  grotto,  except  the  one  you  have  already  stated  ?        They  did  not. 

Was  a  cornice  made  to  any  other  room  in  the  grotto^  save  the  octan- 
gular room  you  have  stated,  since  the  princess  came  to  the  Villa  d*£ste? 
It  has  been  made  in  the  highest  rotunda  that  I  Jiave  marked  upon  the 


paper, 
lias  I 


I  a  cornice  been  made  in  any  other  room  m  that  grotto?  A  cor- 
nice was  made  in  the  two*  rooms ;  the  rotunda  and  the  square  room 
which  1  have  marked  in  my  drawing. 

Could  you  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  cither  of  those 
rooms  in  which  a  cornice  %vas  made  ?        Na 

When  were  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  removed  from  that  grotto  I 
Before  the  return  of  her  royal  highness. 

Return  from  whence  ?        The  return  from  her  journey  in  Turkey. 

To  what  room  were  those  statues  removed  ?  Into  one  of  the  Mosaic 
rooms,  which  was  newly  built  in  the  palace. 

Had  those  rooms  been  finished  completely  before  her  royal  highness 
returned  from  tlie  long  voyage?        They  had. 

Were  the  workmen  removed  from  those  rooms  hdhn  the  princess  re- 
turned from  her  long  voyage?  Those  rooms  had  l>een  left  by  all  the 
workmen. 

Had  the  scaffolding  been  taken  away  before  the  princessTetumed  from 
her  long  voyage  ?        From  the  Mosaic  rooms,  yes. 

How  long  before  the  princess's  return  ?  About  eight  or  ten  dliya 
before  her  arrival. 

Were  those  rooms  then  fit  for  the  reception  of  her  royal  highness? 
They  were. 

Was  the  Mosaic  room  a  round  room,  or  not?  Where  the  statnea 
were,  thcToom  was  square. 

What  was-the  next  room  to  that  where  the  statues  if  ere  V      The  fiiit 
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roonm  of  ti*  Bfoiftie  rooti^  tb^w  ivere  Ihe  itatwiN  the  leM^  wm  a 
omI]  obloDg  cabinet 

Of  vahat  ahape  «aa  Um  room  W3f.i  beyond  the  nvaH  obkMig  cabinet! 
An  odlagon,  or  round  room  with  cokimua. 

Could  any  peraon  al  work  in  that  octagonal-  room  lae  the  italuea  of 
AdamanAEael  HeoouklBO^  becaupe  they  were  by  the  aide  of  the 
opening. 

OBOSft»XXAMlNRD  BY    MR.  PABXB. 

Were  the  ilatuea  in  the  octagon  you  have  deacribed  when  you  fint 
enterad  into  the  acrvice  of  the  Princeaa  of  Wales  ?  They  were  in  the 
grottoL 

Were  they  in  Uie  same  part  of  the  grotto  you  have  juat  described? 
They  were. 

Was  that  the  largest  room  in  the  grotto  that  they  were  in  I  In  the 
Cmt  octagon  that  I  have  mei^ioned. 

Weie  they  in  the  largest  room  in  that  grotto  V  I  will  not  say  the 
iuMeat»  because  the  square  rooms  are  sa«iewbat  greater  than  the  othera. 

Then  the  "Quune  rooms  you  describe  are  ouly  a  little  larger  than  the 
octagon  ?        They  were. 

Ai;d  only  a  little  larger?  The  exact  dimensions  properly  I  do  no| 
liaov^  but  they  were  lai^r  than  the  rotunda. 

How  Bsany  roomii  were  there  in  this  grotto?  Six,  compriiing  the 
round  rooma  and  the  square  rooms. 

Were  they  all  on  the  umt  atory  ?       They  were  not 

Was  there  one  above  the  other?  A  person  mounts  the  ateps^  then 
Qomea  a  level,  then  come  more  steps,  and  then  another  level. 

There  waa  a  few  atepa  from  one  place  to  anothert  were  there?  {n 
aome  plaoea  the  atepa  Were  few»  in  aome  others  there  were  many. 

How  high  waa  the  floor  from  one  part  of  the  grotto  above  the  other  ? 
In  the  height  of  the  firat  room  there  were  ten  or  eleven  steps,  which 
constituted  the  height  of  the  room,  from  the  rotunda  where  the  statuea 
were,  to  the  room  above. 

Do  yoQ  mean  (hat  in  going  out  of  the  rotunda  to  the  next  room»  yov 
would  pass  up  eleven  steps  ?        About. 

,   To  what  pufpo«es  were  the  different  rooms  of  thiagfotto  applied?  To 
no  purpoae ,  except  that  of  aeeing  a  subterraneous  place. 
'.  Waa  the  room  you  have  described  the  only  room  that  had  statues  in 
it?      The  aecoud  room  had  a  small  statue  representing  Artemisia  weep- 
ing on  a  tomb. 

Waa  tiMit  the  only  room,  beaidas  the  octagonal  room  you  hare  men- 
tioned,  that  had  statues  in  it  ?        It  waa  tlie  only  one. 

Were  the  rooms  open  to  each  other  ?       After  the  stepai 

After  the  steps,  they  were  open  to  each  other?  The  two  rooma 
camiMtticated  togatlier,  the  ^lat  room  waa  the  rotunda,  in  which  there 
were  theatatfiea)  on  mounting  the  steps  came  tlie  second  room,  wher6 
Artemesia  was ;  after  the  second  room,  on  the  same  level,  there  waa 
another  room,  a  gothic  room ;  there  is  a  passage,  and  then  one  step  on 
the  right,  after  two  or  three  steps  there  is  a  rotunda ;  after  this  rotunda, 
on  the  aame  level,  there  ia  a  second  rotunda,  larger,  where  a  cornice  waa 
made;  after  that  rotunda  comes  a  half-square  room. 

Then  the  two  rotundas  yon  hare  mentioned  were  on  the  right,  after 
paasing  through  the  two  first  rooma  ?  You  turned  on  the  left  and  thfiu 
you  turned  on  the  right 

Then  you  paased  through  one  rotunda  to  go  into  the  other!  Yei^ 
but  a  person  may  paai  alao  by  the  left ;  there  are  two  (^nings. 
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Weie  aU  theie  pamget  open        They  were  dpen. 

Were  there  do  doora  at  all  ?       No. 

Nodoon  in  any  part  of  thoae  grottoaf  There  were  at  tlie  bcgin- 
ning  and  the  end  two  iren  gratioga,  a  apeciea  of  gatea. 

CouM  a  peraon  aee  through  thoae  gratinga  or  gatea  f  Yea,  becauae 
they  are  open ;  the  dirieiooa  are  much  apart. 

Waa  there  a  pillar  betweenthem  for  then  to  reat  upon  f  They  ahift 
up  the  entrance  and  the  exit. 

Did  they  open  cloae  upon  the  wall  or  pillar  ?  They  were  attached 
to  the  walL 

They  were  fixed  on  «ach  side  into  the  wall ;  but  what  waa  there  in  the 
middle^  to  aopport  them  ?  The  gatea  were  of  one  piecet  and  they  4iut 
againat  the  oppoaite  wall. 

Were  there  any  pillan  in  thia  grott%  in  any  of' the  rooinal  There 
were. 

In  which  of  the  rooma  were  tliese  piUara  f  in  the  aecond  room 
after  the  rotunda,  small  columna.  ^ 

Look  again  at  the  plan  you  have  drawn.  Loaikisg  at  that  again,  will 
you  swear  that  ia  an  accurate  plan  of  the  place?  1  cannot  call  it 
exact,  because  there  are  not  meaaorea  or  proportion. 

How  long  i|  it  aince  you  cane  to  England  ?  About  ten  or  eleven 
daya. 

Did  you  come  direct  from  the  Villa  d*Este  ?        I  did. 

Did  you  aee  a  man  employed  in  the  Villa  d*Este  to  take  plana  of  dif. 
ferent  places?        I  haTe  aeen  several  persons  belonging  to  government 
'  takinff  dntwinga^  phm>f  but  thia  I  do  not  know. 

Dta  you  not  see  an  architect  of  tlie  name  of  Ratti  employed  in  taki«g 
pHma  at  the  Villa  d^Este  ?        Yes,  I  have. 

When  waa  it  that  you  saw  him  ?        I  cannot  mention  the  exact  time 

"You  are  not  aaked  the  precise  time ;  did  you  not  see  him  within  a 
month  or  six  weeks?        *t  js  more;  it  ia  about  three  or  four  montna. 

It  ia  three  or  four  mondis  from  thia  time  that  you  saw  him  ?     Yea. 

Does  Ratti  live  at  Milan,  or  at  Como?        He  Uvea  at  Milan. 

Did  you  come  with  any  witneaaea  here  ?        1  did. 

How  many  ?        Fourteen. 

Did  you  collect  and  conduct  thoae  witnesses  here?       No.      ^ 

Who  waa  it  that  didf  The  will  of  thoae  witneaaea  who  came  with  me* 

Did  they  all  pay  their  own  expenses?  They  came  by  their  own 
will ;  but  the  expenses  were  not  {Miid  by  them,  but  were  defrayed  l>y 
the  order  of  Chevalier  Vassali. 

Did  Vassali  come  with  you?       He  did  not. 

Who  paid  the  expenaea  on  the  road  for  thoae  people  ?  I  paid  for 
their  victnala. 

Of  all  the  fourteen  that  you  brought?        Yea. 

Did  you  apply  to  any  peraons  to  be  witnesses  for  the  queen  before  you 
came?        To  no  one. 

Did  not  you  apply  to  one  single  person  to  be  a  witneaa?  To  no 
penon. 

When  did  yoo  aet  out  to  come  with  thoae  witnesaes?  A  month 
last  Sunday;  1  set  off  on  the  10th of  September. . 

Were  you  extmiined  before  you  came  ?        I  was. 

Where  were  you  examined  ?        At  Milan.  i 

By  whom?  The  advocate  Codaazi,  and  an  Eoglahman  caHn^' 
Henry. 

Did  ynu  give  the  aame  account  to  them  that  you  have  done  to-day? 
All  that  was  true  I  have  aaid. 
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Wbo  hMB  examined  yoa  ^ince  you  came  here?  A  gentiemtBi  ao 
advocate  here,  I  do  not  know  his  name.  '  <. 

What  was  it  yoa  were  not  interrogated  about  by  the  advocate  at 
Milan  f  There  are  many  things  that  I  have  been  queitioned  here^ 
and  that  the  advocate  at  Milan  has  not  questioned  me  upon. 

What  sum  of  money  do  you  receive  for  coming  here?  Fifty 
Napoleons  of  twenty  franks  each,  for  all  the  company,  for  all  the  fifteen. 

Have  youTeceived  any  thing  for  yourself?        I  have  not 

Are  you  to  receive  any  thing  ?  1  ask  for  nothing,  but  if  her  royal 
highness  will  make  me  a  present  I  will  receive  it,  but  1  ask  for  nothing; 
for  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  trnth  only. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  expect  money  from  some  person,  in  con« 
sequence  of  coming  here  ?        Yes. 

How  did  youtravd  here^  in  what  way  did  you  travel  ?     In  a  carriag;e. 


lid  you  pay  your  own  expenses?  For  the  expenses  of  food,  but 
not  for  the  post. 

Did  you  pay  for  the  expense  of  food  out  of  your  own  money  ? 
Na 

Who  gave  you  money  ?        The  Chevalier  VaasaH. 

Who  paid  the  posting  ?        The  courier,  who  is  called  Francis. 

EXAMINED    BY   THE    LORDS. 

Are  there  any  other  columns  in  the  grotto  than  those  you  have  de- 
scribed ?       There  were. 

Where  were  they  ?  There  is  one  between  two  windy ws  in  the 
third  room. 

Was  there  any  pillars  in  the  grotto,  from  which  it  was  possible  to  see 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  was  no  column  to  enable  a 
person  to  see  Adam  and  Eve. 

Was  there  any  column  or  pilaster  from  which  a  person  might  see  the 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  is  a  pilaster  before  the  door  with 
a  column  before  the  pilaster,  from  which  a  person  might  see  the  statues 
of  Adam  and  Eve'. 

Mark  whereabouts  this  pilaster  or  column  was  ?  I  have  not  said, 
can  be  seen,  but  I  have  said,  that  before  the  door  there  is  a  pilaster,  and 
before  this  pilaster  there  is  a  column. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  the  answer  to  the  last 

Juestion  but  one  was  rightly  translated,  the  interpreter  was 
esired  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness* 
(Interpreter.y^As  &r  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Cohen  agrees  with  me,  that  the  question  put  by  me  to  the* 
witness  was  this,  *  Was  there  some  pilaster  or  some  columa 
from  which  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  could  be  seen — 
Vi  era  quaiche  pihstro  o  qualche  colonna  da  cui  si  potevano 
vedere  questre  statue  di  Adamo  e  di  Eva  ?'  to  which  he  an- 
swered, *  To  see  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?*  I  said,. 
*  Yes ;'  then  the  witness  said,  *  There  was  a  pilaster  before 
the  door,  and  a  column  before  this  pilaster — Per  vedere 
queste  statue  di  Adamo  e  di  Eva.'  On  my  saying  *  Yes,'  he 
proceeded, '  Vi  era  un  pilastro  avanti  la  porta  ed  una  colonna 
avanti  questo  pilastro.' 
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The  interpretation  m'os  explained  to  the  witness  by  the  m 
terpreter,  and  he  was  desired  te  state  whether  it  was  correct 

That  it  right ;  but  as  1  had  not  undentood  well  your  qocstion,  1  pu^ 
that  to  see,  and  then  I  said  that  there  was  a  pikster  and  a  column.. 

Can  you  say  how  for  that  pilaater  was  from  the  statues  of  Adam  and 
Eve?  If  1  GOttkl  see  the  plan  which  I  have  drawn,  I  could  shew  the 
thing  better. 

The  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness.  f 

Not  thia»  but  one  that  is  more  clear  than  this. 
What  plan  do  you  mean  f 

Doctor  Lushington  stated,  that  the  plan  referred  to  by  the 
witness  had  been  drawn  by  the  witness  before  he  came  into 
the  house ;  but  wishing  that  the  witness  should  not  appear  to 
do  it  under  the  dictation  of  any  person,  but  from  his  own  re- 
collection, he  had  not  produced  that  plan. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  the  witness  would  swear 
It  was  a  true  plan,  it  might  be  put  in. 
A  plan  was  shewn  to  the  witness,  ana  ne  was  asked. 

Is  that  plan  Itaade  by  yourself?        It  is. 

Is  it  afreet?       It  is  not  exact  in  the  measure^  but  it  is  a  represen- 
tation <d  the  grotto  ss  it  is,  except  the  dimensions. 
Is  il^  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct  plan  of  the  rooms?      It  is» 

The  plan  was  delivered  m. 

Can  you  say,  whether  a  person  placed  behind  that  pilaster  could  lee 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  I  ^believe  not,  because  the  pilaster  is 
oat  orth^  room,  and  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  opposite  atde^ 
and  the  roomt)emg  round,  a  person  cannot  see  them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  mark  upon  the  plan  where  the 
pilaster  was,  which  he  did.       . 

Was  the  passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the  ro* 
tnnda,  connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  V 
People  might  go  inside  ss  well  as  outside. 

Was  tl^  passage  which  you  have  here  described  leadin|g  to  the  ro- 
tunda, connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building? 
For  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  materials,  they  went  outside,  because 
the  doors  were  too  narrow  to  pass. 

Where  were  they  working  on  the  cornice?  They  were  wor)iing 
on  the  cornice  in  No.  1 1.  and  No.  12. 

Had  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  any  fig  leaves  round  them  ?  It 
tepreaented  a  vine  ]ea(  which  was  made  of  tin,  and  was  painted 
green. 

Were  they  hung  upon  a  wire?        A  brass  wire.  ^ 

Was  the  vine  leaf  moveable  by  this  wire  ?        It  was. 

Had  tx>th  those  statues  vine  leaves?        Both. 

When  they  were  moved  into  this  Mosaic  room,  did  those  vine  leaves 
remain  on  the  figures  ?        They  remained,  and  are  still  there. 

Did  you  make  the  plan  you  made  just  kiefore  you  came  into  this  hoose 
entirely  from  memory  ?        I  did. 
VOL.  II.     T.  2  0 
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GUiseppe  Giarolitd  was  examined  by  Mr.  Williams.  ^  '/ 

Pi^m  what  place  do  you  come  ?        1  came  from  Milao. 

What  bosiiKSi  do  you  follow  ?        A  master  mason.  ^ 

iHaTe  you  ever  been  employed  by-the  princesi  of  Wales  on  the  Villa 
d'Esie?       Ihavc. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Raggazoni  f       I  do. 

Was  he  a  master  workman  or  a  common  workman?  A  daily 
workman. 

Had  he  any  men  under  his  employ  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  No^  I  hate 
given  a  piece  of  work  to  seven  or  eight  companions,  and  they  came 
altogether  to  be  paid  for  their  work. 

Do  you  know  the  grotto  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?        I  do. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  ^ime  any  work  being  done  upon  that  grotto? 
I  do. 

Was  that  the  work  to  which  you  allude,  when  you  say  you  let  out 
some  work  to  Raggazoni  and  some  others?  They  workerfby  the 
day,  and  not  by  piece;  it  was  another  time  that  I  gave  them  this 

work.  1         .  /.   I 

Do  you  remember  any  cornice  work  being  done  m  any  part  of  the 

grotto?        I  do.  -  »  .  J  IK      . 

Do  you  remember  there  being  any  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  m  any 
part  of  that  grotto?        1  do  recollect.   ^ 

W68  tliere  any  cornice  work  done  in  the  room  where  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  were  ?        No,  nothing  at  all. 

Was  there  any  cornice  work  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  grotto, 
according  to  your  memory  ?  At  the  top,  where  there  was  an  ocUn- 
gular  room,  there  was  another  room,  which  1  had  built  myself,  and  they 
worked  in  ho  other  room  but  that 

Were  they  at  work  upon  the  cornice  in  that  room  ?         Upon  the 
cornice. 
•  That  is  the  work  of  which  you  spoke?        It  is. 

Had  they  scafibldiiig  up  for  the  purpose?  They  had  to  rcacji  the 
ceiling. 

Has  there  been  any  scaffolding  put  up  in  any  other  room  or  part  of 
the  grotto  but  that  ?  In  no  other  but  those  two  roomsb  the  octangular 
room  and  the  square  room. 

Did  the  square  room  join  to  the  octangular  room?        Yes. 

Was  the  square  room  or  the  octangular  room  nearer  to  the  statues? 
The  octangular  room. 

Froip  the  place  where  the  scaffold  was  set  up  in  order  to  work  at  the 
cornice,  could  any  person  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve?  In  no 
way  could  those  statues  be  seen,  because  the  passage  is  all  winding. 

Do  yoo  mean  the  passage  from  the  square  and  octangular  rooma  to^ 
wards  the  room  in  which  the  statues  stood  ?  First  coming  from  the 
octangular  room,  there  comes  another  room,  and  then  another  panage» 
and  then  ^another  room  where  the  statuqp  were. 

^Was  the  passage  you  have  just  described  the  winding  passage  to 
which  you  alluded  before?        Yes,  winding;  and  there  are  steps. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rastelli  ?        I  do. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  that  Rastelli  before  you  left  Milah  ? 
Before  he  was  away  from  Milan,  when  I  came. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  bin?  at  Milan  before  you  came  over  to 
England  ?  Long  before ;  much  time  hd<Ste\  we  have  been  together,, 
and  1  have  seen  hiuL 

Adjourned. 
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Counsel  being  called  in» 

Gituefpe  Giarolini  ^as  further  examined  by  Mr.  Williamf . 

You  said  yeiterday  you  were  employed  as  a  builder  at  the  Villa 
d'Efte  ?        Yes,  head  master. 

Were  yoa  paid  as  you  went  along,  ^  was  there  a  bill  run  up? 
Before  her  royal  highness  set  out  for  the  long  journey,  I  was  paid 
regularly  every  week ;  after  her  departure,  we  entered  into  contract  of 
75,000  livres;  1  continued  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Ratti,  who 
was  the  architect,  who  made  me  build  several  other  things,  more  work, 
this  made  the  sum  amount  to  140,500  Kvres. 

Did  yott  see  RastelU  when  that  sum  of  money  was  owing  to  youY 

Do  you  remember  any  mention  being  made  by  Rastelli  to  you  of  that 
bill,  or  payment  of  it?  He  asked  me  what  was  my  credit  against  her 
royal  highness^  and  I  answered  that,  deducting  that  which  I  had 
received,  it  amounted  to  45,500  livres. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  manner  of  getting  that  bill  paid  f 
There  was. 

Did  Rastelli  offer  you  any  money  ?  He  told  me,  if  i^y  account 
not  liquidated  to  seud  it  to  him,  and  he  would  contrive  to  see 


E^hat  did  Rastelli  say  you  were  to  do  for  that  f  He  told  me  to 
give  my  account  to  him,  for  there  were  Englishmen  at  Milan,  and  he 
would  see  me  paid. 

Did  RastelU  say  to  you  at  that  time,  what  you  were  to  do  in  order  to 
get  that  bill  paid  f  He  tokl  me  that  if  I  had  anything  to  say  against 
ber  royal  highness  (for  1  had  been  a  long  time  in  her  service)  to  tell  it 
to  him,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  make  roe  be  paid. 

At  the  same  time  which  is  now  spoken  of,  or  at  any  other,  had  you 
any  further  conversation  with  Rastelli,  about  what  Rastelli  vi^as  doing  sis 
to  witnesses?  The  fi»t  time  I  had  conversed  with  him  I  was  eomiug 
from  the  states  of  the  pope,  and  1  bad  a  conversation  <with  him  in 
an  inn,  and  afterwards  i  had  conversation  with  him  in  other  places; 
bnt  we  talked  a  little  on  that  subject,  and  then  we  talked  upon  other 
jdiscoarses;  and  another  day  we  were  coming  out  from  the  custom- 
house of  Porta  Tosa,  and  1  was  going  out  of  the  ramparts  in  the  street 
of  Circolazione  of  Milan,  and  we  were  then  talking  about  witnesses ; 
Jae  told  me  that  he  had  gone  into  my  country  about  witnesses  and  then, 
when  he  was  in  my  country,  he  went  to  ask  for  one  witnesfi^  and  that 
witness  went  to  ask  another,  that  other  went  to  a&k  another,  then  they 
had  drank  together ;  and  he  has  asked  them  whether  they  were  willing 
to  depose  against  her  royal  highness,  and  then  he  asked  them,  will  you 
come  to  Milan  with  me ;  then  they  breakfasted  at  the  Tredate  coming 
from  Cazzone,  from  Tredate  he  went  to  Musoc,  there  they  dined ;  when 
they  arrived  at  Milan  they  went  altogether  to  the  inn  of  St.  Clement ; 
when  they  were  at  the  inn  of  St.  Clement,  Rastelh  told  the  innkeeper  to 
give  them  every  thing  they  wanted  for  their  victuals ;  then  afterwards, 
one  after  another,  he  took  them  before  Vimercati,  and  the  other  English 
that  were  there. 

On  any  of  those  occasions  did  Rastdli  say,  tl  at  he  had  paid  money  to 
any  of  those  witnesses  f 

2  c  2 
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iir.  SoUcitor-Geoeral  objected  to  the  form  of  the  question, 
llie  counsel  xvere  iDfonned,  that  they  might  ask  whether 
Rastelli  said  anything  about  paying  money. 

Did  Rsstelli  ny  anything  aboat  bis  having  paid  money  I  He  told 
IM  be  had  kept  them  seven  days  at  the  inn,  and  paid  forty  franks;  that 
be  had  psid  them  forty  fraaka  each.  .    • 

Was  anything  said  about  their  expenses  besides?  He  told  roe  that 
he  had  given  to  all  those  people  that  he  had  brought  fr  m  ny  country 
Ibrty  franks,  but  that  to  Raggazoni  be  gave  fifty  franks^  and  that  he  gave 
flftjr  franks  to  Bnisa. 

Name  any  more  if  you  can  ?  He  gave  forty  franks  to  Paulo  Ragga- 
fooi»  forty  franks  to  Bai  Rossi. 

Any  thing  else  ?  I  think  Franco  Bai,  but  I  am  not  sure*  because 
be  mentioned  tbero  altogetlier;  but  he  mentioned  them  with  his  own 
nouth ;  Ambrogio  Bianchini,  of  Leghorn,  has  also  had  monev. 

Mention  whether,  at  ttie  time  when  money  was  roeotioned,  anything 
was  said  of  their  expenses,  as  contra-distinguished  from  money  given 
to  tliem  ?  Not  for  the  expenses;  but  he  told^e  that  when  he  went 
.  to  my  couuti-y  he  employed  a  chaise,  and  paid  for  the  posting. 

Did  he  say  who  paid  the  expenses  of  these  people  at  the  inn  ?  There 
were  many,  all  coming  from  my  country,  and  they  were  all  of  Uiem  at 
Ht  the  inn  where  tliey  \  ere. 

Did  Ra&telli  say  who  paid  the  expenses  at  the  inn?  He  said  that 
•  he  paid  them  in  the  day  the  forty  frank^  and  that  Rastelli  paid  the 
SDOkeepert  because  the  witnesses  got  the  forty  franks  clear. 

CfiOSS^EXAMlNED    BY    MR.    SOLICITOK-GENBBAL^ 

Where  did  those  persons  come  from  to  Milsn?  They  came  from 
Caxsooe,  my  country,  and  he  took  them  to  Milan! 

How  many  miles,  altogether,  did  they  travel?  Some  twenty-eight 
miles,  some  thirty  miles. 

Do  yon  mean  that  it  was  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  to  go  to  Milan  f 
Ida 

Yoa  have  said  something  about  Rsg-gazoni,  where  did  Raggazoni  go 
flrom  ?  Rastelli  came  from  my  country,  and  went  to  an  inn,  and  then 
lie  sent  Brusato  fetch  Raggaaoiii  from  Binago,  which  is  four  miles  from 
Cazzoine. 

When  you  say  it  is  four  miles  from  Cazzone,  do  you  mean  that  it  is 
four  miles  forther  from  Milan  than  Cazzone?        Nearer. 

Dki  he  go  to  Cazzone,  in  order  that  they  might  fll  go  together  from 
Cazsonc  to  Milan?  He  came  with  Brusa  to  Cazzone;  they  went  to 
SB  inn,  drank  together,  and  next  morning  they  set  out  all  together. 

w  Did  Brusa  live  at  Cazzone,  or  did  he  live  further  ?        At  Cazzone. 

« 

The  witness  answered  the  Isiat  question  while  it  was  being 
interpreted. 

Ha?e  you  learned  Englisli  since  yesterday  ?  No ;  but  he  spoke 
very  dear;  he  spoke  very  clear,  he  said  Brusa  era  Cazzone. 

Do  yon  understand  a  little  English  ?  Nothing ;  but  it  was  clear  he 
said  where  was  Brusa,  Cazzone,  Brusa  was  at  Canzone. 

Brusa,  in  point  of  fact,  was  sent  to  bring  Raggazoni  there?  He 
Wss;  Rastelli  sent  him  to  fetch  him. 

Do  you  know  how  long  they  were  going  from  Cazzone  to  Milan  ? 
A  day. 
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Andy  of  coui-se,  alito  a  dav  to  return  ?  An  to  returning,  tliey  ivent 
as  they  liked,  for  they  had  drinky  and  it  was  during  the  winter,  and  they 
might  have  been  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half. 

With  respect  to  the  grotto^  of  which  you  made  mention  yesterday, 
how  far  is  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  is  it  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  feetf  1  do  not  remember  that ;  I  have  been  in  it  every  day, 
but  I  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  number  of  feet 
.  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  about  forty  or  fifty  feet,  according  to  the 
best  of  your  recollection f  More  than  fifty;  but  I  can  give  the 
measure  in  Bracchi. 

The  interpreter  stated  that  the  witness  did  not  understand 
distinctly  the  word  used  for  feet« 

Will*  you  swear  that  it  was  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracchi? 
1  will  not  swear,  because  I  have  not  measured  it;  ]  must  swear  what  I 
hare  measured. 

Will  you  swear  that,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  it  wa« 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracchi  ?  It  is  longer  in  the  straight 
line  than  fi^om  the  folding-door  to  the  throne. 

Wtkat  have  you  been  paid  for  coming  here?  Why,  I  have  not 
received,  but  1  have  made  my  calculations  about  my  business,  and  about 
the  time  1  have  lost  with  the  engineer  Ratti  and  another  gentleman,  a  ' 
doctor  or  advocate,  whom  General  Pino  had  sent  to  make  this  writing, 
because  my  (amily  and  my  children  would  not  let  me  go.  At  Michael- 
mas time  at  Milan  people  change  their  houses,  and  there  is  much  to 
do  for  people  of  my  business,  and  in  going  away  I  was  oblige^  to  put 
another  man  to  go  on  with  my  business;  another  man  1  have  sent  into 
the  country  to  attend  to  my  workmen,  because  my  son  1  could  not  send 
because  he  attends  the  business  at  home,  and  pays  the  men ;  and  at  last 
I  cannot  undertake  any  busiuesa^  because  1  do  not  know  the  time, 
though  they  have  told  me  that  it  will  be  for  about  two  months;  and 
whenever  1  cannot  take  work  at  this  time,  I  must  go  without  work  the 
whole  of  this  year;  thib  they  have  cakulated,  and  agreed  to  give  me 
fl^lOO  finnks. 

Besides  that,  are  your  expenses  paid?       They  are. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  advocate  with  whom  you  made  this  agree- 
ment?       He  has  beentlictating  it,  toother  with  Katti. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  advocate  ?  1  have  told  you  I  have  not 
asked  for  his  name. 

Does  he  live  at  Milan  ?        He  lives  at  Milan. 

Is  his  name  Codazzi  ?        No,  the  writing  has  been  looki>d  over  by  ' 
this^  English  [gentleman,  and  it  was  on  the  following  day  he  asked  me 
whether  the  writing  had  been  made,  and  I  told  him  yes. 

Was  Vassali  present  at  the  time  ?        He  was  not 

Have  TOO  met  Vasaali  upon  this  business  ?  At  Milan,  yes,  after  the 
writing  bad  been  made. 

Did  you  never  see  him  before  this  writing  was  maoe,  upon  the  subject 
of  this  business?        He  never  meddled  himself  in  this  affair. 

Where  waa  it  you  met  General  Pino?  General  Pino  was  at  his 
house,  for  I  worked  for  hnm  as  the  head  mason.  ^ 

Dkl  you  see  General  Pino  upon  the  subject  of  this  business  before  you 
signed  that  agreement?  I  have  not  seen  General  Pino^  either  before 
or  after;  Ratti  was  coming  down  the  stairs  from  General  Pino,  for  he 
had  been  witli  him  above;  and  Ratti  told  me  that  he  had  said  to  the 
general,  that  if  I  was  willing  to  go,  he  would  take  care  to  make  me 
indemnipcation  for  ray  loas. 
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Waa  this  agreement,  of  which  yoa  hare  spoken,  made  ^ith  General 
Pino^  did  General  Pino  undertake  to  pay?  I  had  not  even  seen 
General  Pino^  he  (Ratti)  waa  coming  down  from  the  stairs  of  Ge^ 
neral  Pino. 

Who  is  It  that  is  to  pay  yon  this  money  yoa  haye  stipulated? 
Tassftti. 

At  the  time  you  made  thb  agreement,  and  when  you  met  Vassali, 
were  there  other  witnesses  there,  making  agreements?        No,  Vassa 
was  even  not  present  when  I  was  making  the  writing ;  he  has  not  the 
slightest  concern  in  it,  except  to  see  that  I  shall  be  paid. 

You  were  just  asked,  who  waa  it  that  was  to  pay  you?  you  said 
Vaaaali ;  is  that  so?        Vassali  is  to  pay  me. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  sum  of  money  that  was  due  to  you  from  her 
loyal  highness  the  prinoesa  of  Wales;  has  that  money  been  paid  ?  Slie 
haa  paid  me  entirely. 

When  was  that  paid  ?  I  had  been  partly  paid  at  the  end  of  Jan^• 
ary,  part  in  Mdrch  or  April  of  the  year  1819. 

You  have  spoken  of  some  conversation  you  had  with  Rastelli,  and 
some  meetings  with  witnesses;  was  that  money  paid  to  you  by  her  royal 
hil^ness  after  thoK  meetings  ?  When  I  spoke  to  Rastelii  about  thia 
buaioeasi  I  had  not  l)een  paid  by  her  royal  highnesa. 

How  long  was  it  after  that  that  you  were  paid  ?        When  Rastelli 
began  to  talk  to  me  about  this  business,  I  told  him  1  had  already  re* 
ccived  part  of  the  money ;  I  had  received  the  money  which  was  paid . 
io  January,  and  then  I  answered  Rastelli,  that  in  a  short  time  1  hoped  to 
Wjoaid^  entirely. 

now^aopn  after  that  was  it  that  the  money  was  paid  to  yon  by  her 
loyal  highness  ?  This  is  a  little  confusion ;  I  have  talked  of  the  month 
of  Mardi,  when  a  part  of  my  account  was  still  due. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  last  payment  was  made  by  her  royal  high* 
•ess  to  you  9        The  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

In  thia  present  year?        In  the  year  J819* 

Will  you  swear,  that  besides  the  agreement  to  which  you  have 
spoken,  by  which  you  are  to  receive  2,100  franks,  you  have  not 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  anv  other  person  or  persons  to 
receive  any  other  sum  of  money?  Another  sum  to  receive  of  five 
or  six  franks  per  day  for  the  lunily  which  ia  at  home,  but  I  have  made 
BO  %vriting^  this  agreement  has  been  made  by  my  son ;  but  thcce  is  no 
writing. 

With  whom  was  this  agreement  made,  between  your  son  and  whom  ? 
With  the  same  architect,  RattL 

Is  Vassali  also  to  pay  that?  I  do  not  know  wheUier  he  hsf  re^ 
ceived  them ;  he  is  to  receive  them  from  Ratti ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  received  them. 

Besides  the  agreement,  by  which  you  are  to  have  your  expenses 
paid,  and  the  2,100  franks,  and  this  payment  to  your  son,  will  you 
awear  there  has  no  promise  of  any  other,  payment  been  made,  either 
to  yourself  or  to  any  member  of  your  family,  or  any  expectation  held 
out?  I  hope  that  my  time  may  be  considered  during  the  time  I  am 
here? 

Are  you  undeiatood  rightly,  that  your  son  is  to  be  paid  live  or  rix 
firaoks  a  day,  that  you  are  to  receive  2,100  franks,  and  that  your 
time  is  also  to  be  paid   during  your  absence?  For  the  loss  of 

my  time;  for  the  2,100  franks  are  for  the  loss  1  may  sustain  for  the 
time  to  come. 

Are  you  to  be  paid  daily  for  the  loss  of  your  time  ?        As  thay  liavc 
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told  me,  that  in  a  month  and  a  half  I  may  retarn  to  my  country,  I  have 
asked  a  golden  Napoleon  a  day. 

(Mr*  Cohtn^  wkikt  the  antwer  woi  being  interpreted.y—He  has  added. 
•  They  did  not  offer  it  to  me.'  • 

Though  you  hare  not  been  promised  this  Napoleon  a  day,  do  you  not 
expect  to  receiTe  it?  If  they  give  it  me,  I  do  not  reftise  it;  if  they 
do  not  give  it  to  me,  1.  do  not  claim  it;  but  if  it  b  a  long  time,  they 
eaniiot  lefuse  it. 

Besides  these  various  promises  and  expectatious  you  have  spoken  to, 
has  there  been  any  other  promise  made  either  to  yourself  or  to  any 
other  member  of  your  fkmily,  of  any  reward  or  payment  during  your 
absence?        Nothing. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  peraon  of  the  name  of  Ratti,  is  he  not  by  pro- 
fession an  architect?  Yes,  but  he  is  acquainted  with  my  family,  and 
with  my  business ;  nay,  this  architect  is  obliged  out  of  the  sum  that  they 
have  fixed  for  the  loss  I  may  sustain,  to  teach  his  profession  to  my  son ; 
observe,  that  in  regard  of  this  golden  Napoleon,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
put  another  person  at  Milan,  and  another  into  the  country,  for  my  son 
cannot  attend  them,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Besides  tlie  sum  you  are  to  receive,  has  Ratti  undertaken  ^o  instruct 
your  son  ?  No,  he  does  it  as  a  kindness  to  my  fiimily,  because  my  son 
is  a  young  man,  and  he  teaches  him  his  business. 

Is  Ratti  to  be  paid  any  thing  for  this?  I  must  recompense  him 
some  way  or  other,  for  the  time  he. loses ;  for  whenever  a  person  loses 
his  time,  in  some  way  or  other  he  mast  be  indemnified. 

Have  you  made  any  promise  to  do  it  ?  But  according  to  the  visits 
he  will  pay  to  the  builaings,  he  will  be  paid. 

Have  you  made  any  pn>mise  to  pay  Katti  ?        I  have  not  made  any 
promise,  he  is  not  a  common  man  that  requites  a  promise  to  be  made. 
.  la  he  not  anrbitect  to  General  Pino^  and  was  he  uot  architect  also  to 
her  royal  highness  ?        He  was  the  architect  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  is  the  architect  of  General  Pino. 

Are  you  to  receive  any  other  benefit  or  advantage  by  coming  here  ? 
The  advantage  to  send  me  to  my  country^  that  is  all. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Ratti  has  been  employed  to  take  plans  of  the 
Villa  d'£ste,  for  the  purpose  of  this  proceeding  ?        One  day  we  went 
together,  to  take  the  plan  of  the  house ;  there  was  the  old  house,  and 
the  new  house. 
Was  not  a  plan  also  taken  of  the  Villa  Villani  ?        I  know  uot.  ^ 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  plan  being  taken  by  Ratti,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  business,  except  the  plan  of  the  villa  d'Este?  Only  a  part  of 
the  Villa  d*£ste,  not  the  whole. 

Dojou  know  of  a  plan  <if  any  other  buirding  being  taken  by  Ratti, 
for  tffe  purpose  of  this  business,  except  that  plan  of  a  part  of  the  Villa 
d*Este,t>f  which  you  have  made  mention?  I  know  nothing,  I  have 
seen  nothing. 

.   Jn  that  room  where  the  two  figures  of  Adam  aiid  Eve  were  placed^ 
were  there  not  two  doors  ?        To  come  in  and  to  go  out 

What  was  the  size  of  that  room  across,  as  nearly  as  yofl  can  recollect ; 
how  many  bracchi  the  dianjeter  ?  The  diameter  woul4  be  from  the 
outside  of  the  bar  before  me  to  the  third  bench,  more  or  leas;  I  do  not 
know  exactly  for  1  never  measured  it 

RB-EXAMINBD    BY    MR.   WILLIAMS. 
Hok  many  men  had  you  in  your  employment  when  you  agreed  to 
come  to  this  eountlry  ?       Thirty  bricklayers^  and  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  helpers ;  now,  perhaps,  L  may  have  more. 
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What  was  (he  name  of  the  English  gentienuui  yoa  aDoded  to^  when 
you  were  talking  about  coming  over  as  a  witness  V  I  do  not  know  the 
name;  1  do  not  recollect  the  name ;  a  tall  num,  red,  but  I  do 'not  know 
his  name- 
Was  it  Mr.  Henry?        Yes. 

When  you  were  talking  about  coming  over  here,  was  any  mention 
made  of  your  expenses  what  you  were  to  be  allowed  ?  No^  nothing; 
I  have  been  speaking  with  the  architect  on  this  affair,  but  not  with 
him* 

Is  the  sum  you  have  mentioned,  or  rather  are  the  sums  you  have  men- 
tioned, what  Katti  fixed  when  you  spoke  with  him  (Ratti)  t  Yd, 
because  I  asked  his  opinion,  and  I  told  him  all  my  difiiculties ;  because 
the  Englishman  wanted  to  know  exactly,  being  a  man  of  conscience, 
and  desired  I  would  make  an  estimate,  and  I  told  him  sa 

Did  you  tell  the  English  gentleman  of  conscience  the  sum  Ratti  had 
fixed  ?        Yes,  he  asked  me ;  he  made  a  writing,  and  I  told  him  so. 

Who  told  you  that  Vassali  was  to  pay  you  ?        The  architect  Ratti. 

You  hare  been  asked  about  there  being  two  doors  to  that  room  in 
which  the  statues  %v^re;  was  there  any  cornice  to  that  room  to  which 
any  work  was  done  at  any  time  f  During  the  time  I  was  in  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness  I  nerer  sent  any  body  to  work  in  that 
place. 

Mr.  Solicitor-Geiieral  requested  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
interpreter^  whether  pilaster  meant  a  flat  column  with  a  capital 
and  a  base. 

(Interpreter.)— Pilaster  in  Italian  signifies  any  building,  any 
support, which  is  not  a  column;  so,  if  1  place  in  the  middle 
of  this  house  a  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  support  the 
cielingy  I  call  that  a  pilaster  in  Italian,  of  any  shape  and  dimeo-* 
sions,  provided  it  be  not  a  column. 

EXAMINED    BT  THE    LORDS. 

^Lard  ElUnborauyh. — ^Do  you  recollect  any  pilaster  near  the  door  in 
the  room  in  which  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  were?  Ye%  there 
are  some  steps ;  there  is  a  column ;  there  is  a  pilaster,  one  after  the 
other. 

Near  which  of  the  two  doors  of  the  room  was  that  pilaster?  At 
4he  door  of  entrance. 

Which  entrance  ?  The  entrance  when  you  go  up  you  find  the  room 
with  the  pilaster. 

Then  it  was  not  by  the  entrance  from  the  garden,  but  by  the  entrance 
from  the  rest  of  the  grotto? 

The  witness  pointed  it  out  with  his  finger. 

{Interpreter.) — He  seems  to  point  out  with  his  finger  the 
room,  3ind  then  the 'pilaster  and  the  column,  and  so  you  may  go  • 
into  the  grotto. 

The  witness  made  a  drawing,  which  \yas  delivered  in. 

Lord  EUenhorough. — ^Is  this  entrance  marked  1.  the  entrance  firOm  the 
garden  or  from  the  grotto  f  There-  is  no  garden,  No.  1.  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  grotto. 

From  whence  ?        From  the  hill  from  the  outside,  from  the  road. 

When  did  you  hoki  the  conversation^  of  which  you  have  spoken,  willi 
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Raatelli*  raapecting  the  sum  due  to  you  from  the  princets?  lo  the 
month  of  Jime  or  July  or  August*  in  my  houses  for  he  was  ^ays 
coming,  and  we  went  out  together. 

In  what  year  f        Last  year,  1819- 

Did  not  you,  in  a  fonner  auswer,  say  that  tlie  last  payment  of  the  sum 
due  to  you  Irom  the  princess  was  made  in  March  1819'  Yes;  for 
when  that  conversation  took  place  there  was  still  some  due  to  me^  aad 
then  afterwards  came  the  conversation  about  the  men. 

Then  the  last  payment  was  not  made  in  April  or  May  1819^       Yes. 

Was  iif  or  was  it  not  ?        It  was. 

Then  when  you  had  this  conversation  with  Rastelli  in  the  month  of 
June  1819^  of  what  sum  due  to  you  Irom  Uie  prinoem  did  you  speak  ? 
Then  1  advanced  a  little  j  but  we  were  discoursing  of  something  else 
then ;  we  were  talking  about  men,  not  about  that  business. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  between  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1819^ 
and  the  month  of  June,  another  debt  was  incurred  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  you?       No. 

At  the  time  of  tiiis  conversation  with  Rastelli,  did  the  Prioceas  of 
Wales  owe  you  any  thing?  Before,  as  1  have  said  in  the  month  of 
April  and  May,  she  was  in  my  debt,  but  then  when  I  had  with  him  the 
conversation  about  men,  and  what  you  do,  and  what  you  do  not»  then 
nothing  was  due  to  me.  ^ 

When  did  you  hold  that  conversation  with  Rastelli  respecting  the 
45^500  franks  due  to  you?  1  have  spoken  when  i  came  to  Milan  in 
March,  pr  the  end  of  February,  18 19* 

Are  you  to  be  nnderstood  that  the  last  payment  of  the  debt  of  45,500 
franks  to  you  due  from  the  princess,  was  made  very  soon  after  this  con- 
venation  with  Rastelli ;  in  the  same  month?  Before,  for  a  conversa- 
tion with  Rastelli  I  always  have  had ;  but  the  conversation  which  I  had 
was  before  tlie  payment 

How  long  before  ?  When  they  had  paid  me,  and  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him,  then  1  told  him  I  had  been  paid  in  March. 

How  kmg  before  the  last  payment  of  that  sum  was  th^  conversatioli 
with  Rastelli  ?        1  have  told,  and  I  repeat  it  i^in,  m  March. 

Are  yoQ  to  be  understood,  that  the  conversation  with  Rastelli,  and  the 
last  payment  of  that  sum,  took  place  in  the  month  of  March?  ^  1*he 
payment  was  made  in  May,  but  my  conversation  look  place  in  March. 

At  what  period  in  the  month  of  March  ?  I  do  not  know,  it  was  on 
the  day  that  I  came  to  Mi^n,  when  on  account  of  the  reqnisitiitp  I  went 
there  to  free  my  son  from  it 

Was  it  about  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  latter  e^  of  March  ? 
In  the  month  of  March,  I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

At  what  period  of  the  month  of  May  was  the  htft  payment?  -About 
th«  beginmng  I  think. 

Did  yon,  dter  the  conversation  you  held  with  Rastelli,  make  any  ub» 
mediate  applkatJon  for  payment?  Not  from  her,  but  I  came  back;  I 
went  to  Pesaro  besides. 

How  soon  after  the  conversation  with  Rastelli,  did  you  make  any 

.  application?        I  have  said  that  I  saw  him  at  Mihm,  where  I  was  four 

days :  then  when  I  returned  home,  1  went  to  her  royal  highness  at 

Pesaro^  and  asked  for  the  money,  and  she  paid  me;  and  then  1  returned 

to  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  one  the  conversation  you  had  with 
RasteUi  ?        No^  because  I  went  away. 

When  did  ^ou  filnst  mention  it  to  any  one?       When  I  have  bean 
~^>ed,  I  aientKhitd  it 
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Wbo  ha»  examined  yoa  ^ince  you  came  heref  A  geatiemaB^  an 
advocate  here,  I  do  not  know  his  name.  ^  ^ 

What  was  it  you  were  not  interrogated  aboot  by  the  advocate  at 
Milan  ?  There  are  many  things  that  I  have  been  questioned  herev 
and  that  the  advocate  at  Milan  has  not  questioned  me  upon. 

What  sum  of  money  do  you  receive  for  coming  here?  Fifty 
•Napoleons  of  twenty  franks  each,  for  aU  the  company,  for  all  the  fifteen. 

Have  youTeceived  any  thing  for  yourself?        I  have  not. 

Are  you  to  receive  any  thing  ?  1  ask  for  nothing,  but  if  her  royal 
highness  will  make  me  a  present  I  will  receive  it,  but  I  ask  for  nothing; 
for  1  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  only. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  expect  money  from  some  person,  in  con<>> 
sequence  of  coming  here  ?        Yes. 

How  did  yo» travel  here^  in  what  way  did  you  travel  ?     In  a  carriage. 


Jid  you  pay  yow  own  expenses?  For  the  expenses  of  food,  but 
not  for  the  post. 

Did  you  pay  for  the  expense  of  food  out  of  your  own  money? 
Na 

Who  gave  you  money  ?        The  Chevalier  Vaasali. 

Who  paid  the  posting  ?        The  courier,  who  is  called  Francis. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Are  there  any  other  columns  in  the  grotto  than  those  you  have  de- 
acribed  ?        There  were. 

Where  were  they  ?  There  is  one  between  two  windows  in  the 
third  room. 

Was  there  any  pillars  in  the  grotto,  from  which  it  was  possible  to  see 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  was  no  column  to  enable  a 
person  to  see  Adam  and  Eve. 

Was  there  any  column  or  pilaster  from  which  a  person  might  see  thf^ 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  is  a  pilaster  before  the  door  with 
a  column  before  the  pilaster,  from  which  a  person  might  see  the  statues 
of  Adam  and.  Eve'. 

Mark  whereabouts  this  pilaster  or  column  was  ?  I  have  not  said, 
can  be  seen,  but  I  have  said,  that  before  the  door  there  is  a  pilaster,  and 
before  this  pilaster  there  is  a  column. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  the  answer  to  the  last 
question  but  one  was  rightly  translated,  the  interpreter  was 
desired  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness* 

{Intefpreter.y^As  &r  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Cohen  agrees  with  me,  that  the  question  put  by  me  to  the* 
witness  was  this,  '  Was  there  some  pilaster  or  some  columu 
from  which  those  statues  of  Adam  and  £ve  could  be  seen — 
Vi  era  qualche  pihstro  o  qualche  colooha  da  cui  si  potevano 
vedere  questre  statue  d\  Adamo  e  di  Eva  P  to  which  he  an- 
swered, *  To  see  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?*  I  said, 
'  Yes ;'  then  the  witness  said, '  There  was  a  pilaster  before 
the  door,  and  a  column  before  this  pilaster — Per  vedere 
queste  statue  di  Adamo  e  di  Eva.'  On  my  saying  *  Yes,'  he 
proceeded, '  Vi  era  un  pilastro  avanti  la  porta  cd  una  colonna 
avanti  questo  pilastro.' 
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The  interpretation  ivas  explained  to  the  witnete  by  the  m 
feerpreter,  and  he  was  desired  to  state  whether  it  was  correct. 

That  is  right ;  but  as  1  had  not  underrtood  well  your  qaestioo*  I  pu^ 
that  to  tee,  and  then  I  mid  that  there  was  a  pilaster  and  a  coIuqhi., 

Can  you  say  how  far  that  pilaster  was  from  the  itatues  of  Adam  and 
Eve?  If  1  Goukl  see  the  plan  which  1  have  drawn*  1  could  shew  the 
thing  better.  '  ^ 

The  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness.  f 

Not  thifl^  but  one  that  is  more  clear  than  this. 
What  plan  do  you  mean  ? 

Doctor  Lushington  stated,  that  the  plan  referred  to  by  the    . 
witness  had  been  drawn  by  the  witness  before  he  came  into 
the  house ;  but  wishing  that  the  witness  should  not  appear  to 
do  it  under  the  dictation  of  any  person,  but  from  his  own  re- 
collection, he  had  not  produced  that  plan. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  the  witness  would  swear 
It  was  a  true  plan,  it  might  be  put  in. 

A  plan  was  shewn  to  the  witness,  ano  ne  was  asked. 

Is  that  plan  Itoade  by  yourself  T  .     It  is. 

Is  it  c9rrectY       It  is  not  exact  in  the  measure,  but  it  is  a  represeiH 
tation  of  the  grotto  ss  it  is^  except  the  dimensions. 
Is  i^  as  for  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct  plan  of  the  rooms  ?      It  is» 

The  plan  was  delivered  in. 

Can  you  say,  whether  a  person  placed  behind  that  pilaster  could  see 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  EveT  I  «believe  not,  because  the  pilaster  is 
out  oPthe  room,  and  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  opposite  aide* 
and  the  ropmlaeing  round,  a  person  cannot  see  them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  mark  upon  the  plan  where  the 
pilaster  was,  which  he  did. 

Was  the  passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the  rp* 
tanda,  connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building? 
People  might  go  inside  ss  well  as  outside. 

Wss  the  passage  which  you  have  heine  described  leadin'g  to  the  ro- 
tooda,  connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  I 
For  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  material^  they  went  outside,  because 
the  doors  were  too  narrow  to  pass. 

Where  were  they  working  on  the  cornice?  They  were  worjiing 
on  the  cornice  in  IJo.  11.  and  No.  IS. 

Had  those  statues  of  Adam  aild  Eve  any  fig  leaves  round  them?  It 
fepiesentcd  a  vine  lea(  which  was  made  of  tin,  and  was  painted 
green. 

Were  they  hung  upon  a  wire?        A  brass  wire.  ^ 

Was  the  vine  leaf  moveable  by  this  wire?        It  was. 

Had  both  those  statues  vine  leaves  ?        Both. 

When  they  were  moved  into  this  Mosaic  room,  did  those  vine  leaves 
remain  on  the  figures  ?       They  remained,  and  arc  still  there. 

Did  you  make  this  plan  you  made  just  before  you  came  into  this  house 
entirely  from  memory  ?        I  did. 
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Who  ha»  examined  yoa  since  you  came  heref  A  gtMemn^  ao 
advocate  here,  I  do  not  know  his  name.  *  ^ 

What  was  It  you  were  not  interrogated  about  by  the  advocate  at 
Milan  ?  There  are  many  things  that  I  hare  been  questioned  here^ 
and  that  the  advocate  at  Milan  has  not  questioned  me  upon. 

What  sum  of  money  do  you  receive  for  coming  here?  Fifty 
Napoleons  of  twenty  franks  each,  for  all  the  company,  for  all  the  fifteen. 

nave  youTeceived  any  thing  for  yourself?        I  have  not 

Are  you  to  receive  any  thing  f  1  ask  for  nothing,  but  if  her  royal 
highness  will  make  me  a  present  I  will  receive  it,  but  1  ask  for  nothing; 
for  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  only. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  expect  money  from  some  person,  in  con^^ 
sequence  of  coming  here  ?        Yes. 

How  did  yo» travel  here^  in  what  way  did  yoa  travel  ?  In  a  carriage, 
by  post  , 

Did  yoQ  pay  yoae  own  expenses?  For  the  expenses  of  food,  but 
not  for  the  post 

Did  you  pay  for  the  expense  of  food  out  of  your  own  money? 
Na 

Who  gave  you  money?        The  Chevalier  Vaaaalt. 

Who  paid  the  posting  ?        The  couriiBr,  who  is  called  Francis. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Are  there  any  other  columns  in  the  grotto  than  those  you  have  de- 
acribed  ?       There  were. 

Where  were  they  ?  There  is  one  between  two  windows  in  the 
third  room. 

Was  there  any  pillars  in  the  grotto,  from  which  it  was  possible  to  see 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  was  no  column  to  enable  a 
person  to  see  Adam  and  Eve. 

Was  there  any  column  or  pilaster  from  which  a  person  might  see  tlie 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve?  There  is  a  pilaster  before  the  door  with 
a  column  before  the  pilaster,  from  which  a  person  might  see  the  statues 
of  Adam  and  Eve". 

Mark  whereabouts  this  pilaster  or  column  was  ?  I  have  not  said, 
can  be  seen,  but  I  have  said,  that  before  the  door  there  is  a  pilaster,  and 
before  this  pilaster  there  is  a  column. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  the  answer  to  the  last 

Juestion  but  one  was  rightly  translated,  the  interpreter  was 
esired  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness, 

(.Interpreter.y^As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Cohen  agrees  with  me,  that  the  question  put  by  me  to  the 
witness  was  this,  *  Was  there  some  pilaster  or  some  columa 
from  which  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  could  be  seen — 
Vi  era  quaiche  pihstro  o  qualche  colooha  da  cui  si  potevano 
vcdere  questre  statue  d\  Adamo  e  di  Eva  P  to  which  he  an- 
swered, *To  see  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve?*  I  said, 
'  Yes  ;•  then  the  witness  said, '  There  was  a  pilaster  before 
the  door,  and  a  column  before  this  pilaster — Per  vedere 
queste  statue  di  Adamo  e  di  Eva.'  On  my  saying  *  Yes,'  he 
proceeded, '  Vi  era  un  pilastro  avanti  la  porta  ed  una  colonna 
avanti  questo  pilastro.' 
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The  interpretation  M*as  explained  to  the  witnete  by  the  m 
feerpreter,  and  he  was  desired  to  state  whether  it  was  correct. 

That  is  right ;  hot  as  1  had  not  underrtood  well  your  qncttion*  I  pn^ 
that  to  tee,  and  then  I  mid  that  there  was  a  pihtster  and  a  cidamn.. 

Can  you  say  how  far  that  pilaster  was  from  the  iitatues  of  Adam  and 
Eve  9  If  1  Goukl  see  the  plan  which  1  have  drawn,  1  could  shew  the 
thing  better.  "  ^ 

The  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness.  f 

Not  thifl^  but  one  that  is  more  clear  than  this* 
What  plan  do  you  mean  ? 

Doctor  Lushington  stated,  that  the  plan  referred  to  by  the 
witness  had  been  drawn  by  the  witness  before  he  came  into 
the  house ;  but  wishing  that  the  witness  should  not  appear  to 
doit  under  the  dictation  of  any  person,  but  from  his  own  re- 
collection, he  had  not  produced  that  plan. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  the  witness  would  swear 
It  was  a  true  plan,  it  might  be  put  in. 

A  plan  was  shewn  to  the  witness,  ano  oe  was  asked, 

Is  that  plan  Itoade  by  yourself  T  .     It  is. 

Is  it  c9iTect  9       It  is  not  exact  in  the  measuret  but  it  is  a  represen* 
tation  of  the  grotto  as  it  i%  except  the  dimensions. 
Isi^  as  fiir  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct  plan  of  the  rooms?      It  is» 

The  plan  was  delivered  in. 

Can  you  say,  whether  a  person  placed  behind  that  pilaster  cooM  see 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  T  1  «beKeve  not,  because  the  pilaster  is 
OQt  oPthd  room,  and  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  opposite  side* 
and  the  roomlaeing  roand,  a  person  cannot  see  them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  mark  upon  the  plan  where  the 
pilaster  was,  which  he  did.       . 

Was  the  passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the  rp* 
tanda,  connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  f 
People  might  go  inside  ss  well  as  outside. 

Was  the  passage  which  you  have  here  described  leadintg  to  the  ro- 
tonda,  connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  I 
For  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  material^  they  went  outside,  because 
the  doors  were  too  narrow  to  pass. 

Where  were  they  working  on  the  cornice?  They  were  worjiing 
on  the  cornice  in  No.  1 1.  and  No.  1 S. 

Had  those  statues  of  Adam  aild  Eve  any  fig  leaves  round  them?  It 
lepresentcd  a  vine  lea(  which  was  made  of  tin,  and  was  painted 
green. 

Were  they  hung  upon  a  wire  ?        A  brass  wire.  ^ 

Was  the  vine  l^f  moveable  by  this  wire  ?       It  was. 

Had  both  those  statues  vine  leaves?        Both. 

When  they  were  moved  into  this  Mosaic  room,  did  those  vine  leaves 
remain  on  the  figures  ?       They  remained,  and  are  still  there. 

Did  you  make  the  plan  you  made  just  before  you  came  into  this  house 
entirely  from  memory  ?        I  did. 
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Who  haa  examUied  yoa  since  you  came  heref  A  geBtiemB»  ao 
advocate  here,  I  do  not  know  his  name.  '  >. 

What  was  it  you  were  not  interrogated  about  by  the  advocate  at 
Milan  ?  There  are  many  things  that  I  have  been  questioned  herev 
and  that  the  advocate  at  Milan  has  not  questioned  me  upon. 

What  sum  of  money  do  you  receive  for  coming  here  ?  Fifty 
Napoleons  of  twenty  franks  each,  for  aU  the  company,  for  all  the  fifteen. 

Have  youTeceived  any  thing  for  yourself?        I  have  not. 

Are  you  to  receive  any  thing  f  1  ask  for  nothing,  but  if  her  royal 
highness  will  make  me  a  present  I  will  receive  it,  tmt  1  ask  for  nothing; 
for  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  only. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  expect  money  from  some  person,  in  con* 
sequence  of  coming  here  Y        Yes. 

How  did  youtravel  here^  in  what  way  did  you  travel  ?     In  a  carriage. 


by  post 
Didyo 


lid  you  pay  yoar  own  expenses  Y  For  the  expenses  of  food,  but 
not  for  the  post. 

Did  you  pay  for  the  expense  of  food  out  of  your  own  money? 
Na 

Who  gave  you  money?        The  Chevalier  VaasaK. 

Who  paid  the  posting  ?        The  couriier,  who  is  called  Francis. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Are  there  any  other  columns  in  the  grotto  than  those  you  have  de- 
scribed  ?       There  were. 

Where  were  they  ?  There  is  one  between  two  windows  in  the 
third  room. 

Was  there  any  pillars  in  the  grotto,  from  which  it  was  possible  to  see 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  was  no  column  to  enable  a 
person  to  see  Adam  and  Eve. 

Was  there  any  column  or  pilaster  from  which  a  person  might  see  the; 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  is  a  pilaster  before  the  door  with 
a  column  before  the  pilaster,  from  which  a  person  might  see  the  statues 
of  Adam  and.  Eve". 

Mark  whereabouts  this  pilaster  or  column  was  ?  I  have  not  said, 
can  be  seen,  but  I  have  said,  that  before  the  door  there  is  a  pilaster,  and 
before  this  pilaster  there  is  a  column. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  the  answer  to  the  last 
question  but  one  was  rightly  translated,  the  interpreter  was 
desired  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness, 

{Interpreter.y^As  for  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Cohen  agrees  with  me,  that  the  question  put  by  me  to  the* 
witness  was  this,  '  Was  there  some  pilaster  or  some  columu 
from  which  those  statues  of  Adam  and  £ve  could  be  seen — 
Vi  era  qualche  pihstro  o  qualche  colooha  da  cui  si  potevano 
vedere  questre  statue  d\  Adamo  e  di  Eva  ?'  to  which  he  an- 
swered, *  To  see  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?'  I  said, 
'  Yes ;'  then  the  witness  said, '  There  was  a  pilaster  before 
the  door,  and  a  column  before  this  pilaster — Per  vedere 
queste  statue  di  Adamo  e  di  Eva.'  On  my  saying  *  Yes,'  he 
proceeded, '  Vi  era  un  pilastro  avanti  la  porta  ed  una  colonna 
avanti  questo  pilastro.' 
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The  interpretation  ivas  explained  to  the  witness  by  the  m 
feerpreter,  and  he  was  desired  to  state  whether  it  was  correct. 

That  is  right ;  bat  as  1  had  not  understood  well  your  question*  1  pu^ 
that  to  Ke»  and  then  I  said  that  there  was  a  pilaster  and  a  colnmn.^ 

Can  you  say  how  far  that  pilaster  was  from  the  statues  of  Adam  and 
Eve?  If  1  Goukl  see  the  plan  which  1  have  drawn,  1  could  shew  the 
thing  better. 

The  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness.  f 

Not  this,  but  one  that  is  more  clear  than  tliis. 
What  pjan  do  you  mean? 

Doctor  Lushington  stated,  that  the  plan  referred  to  by  the 
witness  had  been  drawn  by  the  witness  before  he  came  into 
the  house ;  but  wishing  that  the  witness  should  not  appear  to 
do  it  under  the  dictation  of  any  person,  but  from  his  own  re- 
collection, he  had  not  produced  that  plan. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  the  witness  would  swear 
It  was  a  true  plan,  it  might  be  put  in. 

A  plan  was  shewn  to  the  witness,  ano  ne  was  asked. 

Is  that  plan  Itoade  by  yourself?  .     It  is. 

Is  it  C9rrect?       It  is  not  exact  in  the  measure,  but  it  is  a  represeiH 
tation  of  the  grotto  ss  it  it,  except  the  dimensions. 
Is  i^  as  for  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct  plan  of  the  rooms  ?      It  is» 

The  plan  was  delivered  in. 

Can  you  say,  whether  a  person  placed  behind  that  pilaster  could  see 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve?  I  ^believe  not,  because  the  pilaster  is 
oot  orthd  room,  and  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  roomlaeing  round,  a  person  cannot  see  them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  mark  upon  the  plan  whore  the 
pilaster  was,  which  he  did.       , 

Was  the  passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the  rp* 
tanda,  connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  building? 
People  might  go  inside  ss  well  as  outside. 

Wss  the  passage  which  you  have  here  described  leadinjg  to  the  ro- 
tunda, connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices^  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  I 
For  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  material^  they  went  outside^  because 
the  doors  were  too  narrow  to  pass. 

Where  were  they  working  on  the  cornice?  They  were  worjiing 
on  the  cornice  in  No.  11.  and  No.  IS. 

Had  those  statues  of  Adam  aild  Eve  any  fig  leaves  round  them  ?  It 
represented  a  vine  lea(  which  was  made  of  tin,  and  was  painted 
green. 

Were  they  hung  upon  a  wire?        A  brass  wire.  i 

Was  the  vine  leaf  moveable  by  this  wire  ?        It  was. 

Had  both  those  statues  vine  leaves?        Both. 

When  they  were  moved  into  this  Mosaic  room,  did  those  vine  leaves 
remain  on  the  figures  ?        They  remained,  and  are  still  there. 

Did  you  make  thte  plan  you  made  just  before  you  came  into  this  house 
entirely  from  memory  ?        I  did. 
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country;  he  ought  fairly  to  have  avowed  that  he  had  no  power 
to  retain  theai|  that  they  might,  if  necessary,  be  subjected  tp 
to  trials  for  |»erjury.  If  the  motion  bad  been  persisted  in,  be 
wonid  have  given  his  vote  in  its  favour.  To  have  thns '  ter- 
minated the  proceedings  would  be  like  non-suiting  a  prose- 
cutor for  want  of  evidence.  He  ridiculed  appeals  to  cha- 
racter, in  respect  to  persons  committing  acts  which  are  in 
tbemfielves  niiqnitous,  and  an  impeding  of  justice.  He  did 
not  stand  up  for  mercy  to  the  queen,  but  to  the  court  itself. 
The  course  of  justice  had  been  perverted,  and  it  was  much 
better  to  stop  altogether,  than  to  persevere  in  a  road  which; 
could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  termination. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that,  as  the  motion  to  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  proceeding  had  been  withdrawn,  he  sliould  now 
move  that  the  question  suggested  be  put,  and  that  the  house 
should  then  adjourn,  thereby  giving  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
for  consideration. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that,  as  Mr.  Poweirs  name  bad  been 
mentioned,  he  ought  to  be  called  ta  the  bar  to  account  for 
his  conduct. 

'The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  that,  as  it  was  now  half- 
past  four,  it  might  be  better  if  Mr.  Powell  were  required  to 
attend  to-morrow.  The  house,  however,  manifesting  a  de- 
cided wish  that  Mr.  Powell  should  be  immediately  examiued, 

Joka  Allan  Vowtlly  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  having  been 
sworn,  was  examined  by  the  lords  as  follows  : 

Earl  Grey, — ^Were  you  employed  auder  the  commission  of  Milan  T 
1  was. 

Are  you  at  present  the  agent  in  support  of  this  billt  I  am  assisting 
the  agents  in  support  of  the  bill.  ^ 

Were  you  present  in  this  court  at  the  examination  of  Hastdli? 
I  was. 

State  then  why  you  sent  Rastelli  on  a  mission  out  of  this  country  f 
I  recommended  that  Rastelli  should  be  sent. 

To  whom  did  you  recommend  that  ?  1  recommetided  it  at  the  Fo- 
reign-office. 

Was  it  at  the  Foreign-office  you  applied  to  have  Rastelli  sent  on  ttiis 
foreign  mission  ?        As  a  courier. 

Did  you  get  passports  for  that  purpose  at  the  Foreign-office  ?  I 
did  not 

Can  you  state  who  did  ?        I  did  not . 

But  you  applied  at  the  Foretgn-office ;  you  recommended  h?  should 
be  sent  on  this  mission  ?  If  your  lordships  will  allow  me,  I  will  give 
the  explanation :  Rastelli  had  been  the  courier  who  had  conducted  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  to  Dover ;  those  witnessta  had  been  mal- 
treated by  the  populace  at  Dover;  they  were  afterwards  sent  into 
HoHand. 

Do  you  speak  to  your  own  knowledge  when  yon  say  they  had  been 
ill-treated  at  Dover  ?        1  speak  from  the  information  of  Rastelli.     1 
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am  stating  the  motifes  that  induced  me  to  make  that  recommendation 
I  learned  that  various  reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  of  the  dangers 
TThicb  the  witnesses  for^he  bill  ran»  by  coming  over  to  this  coantry.  1 
had  heard  that  rep6rts  were  propagated  in  Italy  that  they  had  recetTfd 
great  personal  injuries.  1  had  heard  that  the  families  of  those  persons 
who  were  here  were  exceedingly  anxious  upon  the  subject  of  their  rela- 
tions who  were  in  this  country.  1  had  understood  Rastelli  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  greater  part  of  the  families  of  those  persons,  and  I 
considered  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanitv  to  those  relations' and 
friends,  that  some  person  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  those  witnesses  in 
this  country,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  those  families,  should  go  over 
there  with  letters  from  the  witnesses,  and  haying  himself  been  an  eve- 
witness  of  their  safety  here,  that  he  should  report  to  those  families  what 
their  situation  really  was,  and  by  that'  means  that  he  should  put  an  end 
to  the  great  anxiety  which  I  thought  those  families  must  necessarily 
feel  for  their  iViends. 

Admitting  this  to  have  been  your  motive,  did  you  not  know  that  by 
sending  Rastelli  out  of  the  country  it  would  be  impossible  to  examine  him 
here  upon  the  subject  of  his  evidence,  if  a  necessity  should  arise  for  thatV 
At  the  time  that  Rastelli  was  sent  away,  which  I  think  was  the  Thartda) 
or  Friday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  I  conceived  that  there 
would  have  been  ample  time  afibrded  before  any  such  necessity  could 
arise:  my  instructions  to  Rastelli  were  specific,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
that  he  was  to  return  here  on  or  before  the  3d  of  October ;  and  at 
the  time  thbt  Rastelli  went,  I  had  a  firm  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  would  so  return. 

Whom  did  you  aee  at  the  Foreign-oi&ce  when  you  made  the  repre- 
■entation  you  have  stated?  It  was  either  Mr.Planta  or  Lord  Clan- 
William,  I  am  not  certain  which,  to  whom  I  think  I  stated  that  Rastelli 
was  to  be  sent  as  a  courier  to  Italy. 

Did  you  state  to  the  persons  at  the  Foreign-office,  whoever  they  miglit 
be,  that  Rastelli  had  been  examined  as  a  witness  at  this  barf  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  made  such  statement 

Did  you  state  who  he  was?  1  believe  it  was  perfectly  known 
who  he  was. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  which  enables  you  to  state,  whether 

^  it  is  probable  that  Rastelli  will  soon  be  again  in  England  ?        I  have 

every  reaaon  to  believe  that  he  will,  be  soon  in  England,  because  the 

most  positive  directions  have  been  sent,  that  he  should  be  sent  over ; 

that  every  means  should  be  used  to  make  him  come  over  here. 

When  were  those  directions  sent  ?  '^^^J  h^^e  been  sent  two  or 
three  times;  the  last  directions  were  sent  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the 
most  positive  directions. 

Has  any  answer  been  received  to  the  first  directions?  I  have 
learned  that  Rastelli  had  for  some  days  been  violently  ill,  and  confined  to 
his  bed  with  a  fever,  having  been  blooded  and  attended  by  some  me< 
dical  person.  t 

Another  Peer. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  his  majesty's 
.  government  not  to  allow  any  of  tlie  witnesses,  as  far  as  you  could  pre- 
vent it,  going  out  of  this  country,  or  any  instructions  to  that  effect? 
I  do  not  recollect  any  specific  instructions  to  have  been  given  to  me  to 
that  effect ;  but  at  the  time  I  sent  Rastelli,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
he  would  be  called  upon  again  as  a  witness,  or  that  he  would  be  wanted 
as  a  witness,  until,  if  this  bill  should  have  passed  this  house,  it  sbaoM 
have  gone  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Is  it  to  be  finderstood,  that  no  such  instructions  were  given  hy  tiie 
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goverament  of  thii  country  to  you.  To  me  |N:rsonaIly»  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  «pMific  haMntd&atm  Imvibt  beentHycsnaponilii  j«i>ject; 
but  I  certainly  was  present  at  the  debate  in  this  house,  in  which  the 
BDble  earf  at  the  head  of  ike  BovermNnt  tnd  stated  it^  Ve  tlieialen- 
iion  of  the  gorernmeut  to  take  every  care  they  oonld,  that  the  wit* 
uenes  should  not  ico  away. 
KBMMg  that,  did  you  not  coiiader  ft  «t  least  an  act  of  disabedieooe 


tolboae  insHuctienSy  aNowiair  w  reooUMwndiag  tM  penon  to  be  aeot 
'  did  not  consider  it  an  act  of  disobc  " 


abroad  as  a  courier  f  I  did  not  consider  it  an  act  of  disobedieact ;  i 
did  not  give  it  that  consideration  at  idl ;  I  had  a  IhH  expedatMMi  thatHM 
man  would  retuim;  I  never  would  bate  sent  liia  if  i  Jtad  net  had  the 
fullest  couTiction  on  my  own  mind  that  the  man  would  be  here  «n  «t 
before  the  8d  of  October. 

Was  there  anv  intentiou,  when  he  went  with  Ineae  lettan^  of  hia 
bringing  back  ooier  witnessm  to  rebut  )kbose  Ibr  Ifaa  qneenf       None 


Lord  AlvanUy. — Could  not  the  fiuniiies  of  the  puaans  who  are  «ip« 
Msed4olMiTebeen  matareatedi^  Dover  bafeanplscdatMihMtoOokmel 
Brawne  fer  ioteUigenGP  upon  the  sabytct  of  ihe  witncawif  They 
certainly  conhl  have  apphed  to  Colonel  Browne  far  intelligeiioi^  and 
many  of  them  did,  as  I  ondetstand,  apply  to  Colond  Browne ;  he  gain 
themibe  best  amiiranceB  be  coaU,  but  tiffy  weve  not  satisfied  wilb  Aoae 
assurances;  the  reports  of  maltfeatment  caoia  from  rarions  qiMrtem 
I  hare  received  depositions  of  the  rehitions  of  persons  ben^  in  wfaich 
thev  depose  to  have  heard  of  serion  tnjnnes  received  liy  tbiir  relations^ 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  assnranoes  wbidi  they  rereived  t»  the 
oantrary  ftnm  Colonel  Browne,  tlmy  were  not  satisfied  wflh 


In  ttie  event  of  RmteUi'c  wiriiing  %>  withdraw  himself  from  jadgment^ 
have  you,  or  do  you  conceive  you  have  any  means  of  compdimg  bmi 
lo  appear?  Individually  I  can  have  no  means  of  cQnipeilitt|  him  to 
appear  I  bnt  I  certainly  conceive  that,  drom  the  instrnciona  vrin^  have 
been  sent  oot^  means  will  be  taken  wi^i  the  government  of  the  cmmtry 
in  wMch  be  i%  to  compel  him  to  appear,  if  he  shoidd  be  ahietonanM^ 
and  should  refbse  to  come. 

Have  any  of  the  other  witoesses  been  sent  out  of  the  conntry  f  Not 
to  my  knowledge,  one. 

Lord  £rduDe  moved  that  the  question  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon be  put  to  the  counsel  <for  ner  majesty. 

The  Lord  Cliancellor  hoped  that  the  bouse  iirould  not  so 
suddenly  call  upon  faim  to  give  his  opimoni  whether  a  question 
so  nmtennl  were  fit  or  nnfit.  in  its  present  shape,  to  be  put  to 
counsel.  It  was  Ab,  *  Whether  the  cotmsel  for  the  qneen 
think  it  material  to  the  case  of  her  majesty,  diat  RasteniomouU 
be  immediately  called  and  eaonnined  r'  His  lordstiip  doubted 
whether  this  qoestioneonldbe  put  as  at  pmeot  wonled;  at  all 
events  it  seemed  to  him,  that,  if  put,  it  ought  to  be  Mlowed 
up  by  requiring  the  counsel  for  the  queen  to  state  the  grounds 
of  their  opinion.  He  should  therefore  move  diat  the  house  do 
newadjoum* 

Adjonmed. 

TOL.  II.     T  €   Q 
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am  stating  the  motifes  that  ioduced  me  to  make  that  recommendation 
I  learned  that  various  reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  of  the  dangers 
TTbich  the  witnesses  for^he  bill  ran,  by  comine  over  to  this  coantry.  1 
had  heard  that  rep6rts  were  propagated  in  Italy  that  Ihejr  had  received 
great  personal  injuries.  1  had  heancl  that  the  families  of  those  persons 
who  were  here  were  exceedingly  anxious  upon  the  su^ect  of  their  rela- 
tions who  were  in  this  country.  1  had  understood  Rastelli  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  greater  part  of  the  ftmilies  of  those  persons,  and  I 
considered  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  those  relations' and 
friends,  that  some  person  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  those  witnesses  in 
this  country,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  those  families,  should  go  over 
there  with  letters  from  the  witnesses^  and  having  himself  been  an  eve- 
witneas  of  their  safety  here,  that  he  should  report  to  those  fomilies  what 
their  situiition  really  was^  and  by  that' means  that  he  should  put  an  end 
to  the  great  anxiety  which  I  thought  those  families  must  necessarily 
feel  for  their  friends. 

Admitting  this  to  have  been  your  motive,  did  you  not  know  that  by 
sending  Rastelli  out  of  the  country  it  would  be  impossible  to  examine  him 
here  upon  the  subject  of  his  evidence,  if  a  necessity  should  arise  for  that? 
At  the  time  that  Rastelli  was  sent  away,  which  I  think  was  the  Thursday 
or  Friday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  f  conceived  that  there 
woul^  have  been  ample  time  afibrded  before  any  such  necessity  could 
arise :  my  instructions  to  Rastelli  were  specific,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
that  he  was  to  return  here  on  or  before  the  3d  of  October ;  and  at 
the  time  thbt  Rastelli  went,  I  had  a  firm  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
'  that  he  would  so  return. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  Foreign- office  when  you  made  the  repre- 
■entation  you  have  stated  ?  It  was  either  Mr.  Planta  or  Lord  Clan- 
William,  I  am  not  certain  which,  to  whom  I  think  I  stated  that  Rastelli 
was  to  be  sent  as  a  courier  to  Italy. 

Did  you  state  to  the  persons  at  the  Foreign-office,  whoever  they  might 
be,  that  Rastelli  had  been  examined  as  a  witness  at  this  barf  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  made  such  statenient. 

Did  you  state  who  he  was?  1  believe  it  was  perfectly  known 
who  he  was. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  which  enables  you  to  state^  whether 

^  it  is  probable  that  Rastelli  will  soon  be  again  in  England  ?        I  have 

every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will,  be  soon  in  England,  because  the 

most  positive  directions  have  been  sent,  that  he  should  be  sent  over ; 

that  every  means  should  be  used  to  make  him  come  over  here. 

When  were  those  directions  sent  ?  They  have  been  sent  two  or 
three  times;  the  last  directions  were  sent  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the 
most  positive  directions. 

Haa  any  answer  been  received  to  the  first  directions?  I  have 
learned  that  Rastelli  had  for  some  days  been  violently  ill,  and  confined  to 
bis  bed  with  a  fever,  having  been  blooded  and  attended  by  some  me- 
dical {krson.  0 

Another  Peer, — Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  his  majesty's 
.  government  not  to  allow  any  of  the  witnesses,  as  far  as  you  could  pre- 
vent it,  going  out  of  this  country,  or  any  instructions  to  that  effect  f 
I  do  not  recollect  any  specific  instructions  to  have  been  given  to  me  to 
that  effect;  but  at  the  time  I  sent  Rastelli,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
he  would  be  called  upon  asain  as  a  witness,  or  that  he  would  be  wanted 
as  a  witness,  until,  if  this  bill  should  have  passed  this  house,  it  sh^mld 
have  gone  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  no  such  iastructionii  were  given  1^  the 
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government  of  this  country  to  you.  To  me  iiersonally,  I  do  not  re- 
collect «Ay  «peeific  loAnidtiDnB  Imvibt  been  |;frai  upon  iMi  9iut>ject; 
but  I  certainly  whb  present  at  the  debate  in  thii  house*  in  which  the 
■oble  earf  at  the  head  of  ihe  Bovemmnt  tnd  stated  it^  Ve  tlieialen- 
Uon  of  the  gorernmeut  to  take  every  care  they  ooold,  that  the  writ* 
uesses  should  not  ico  away. 
Kbm«h  that,  did  you  not  coiiskkr  ft  «t  feast  an  act  oC  disabedieoce 


to  those  iniU'uctiens,  sNowiBf  ^  reooUMwnding  tM  penan  to  be  sent 
atiroad  as  a  courier  ?  I  did  nol  consider  it  an  act  of  disobediaace ;  i 
did  not  give  it  that  consideration  at  idl;  I  had  a  IhH  expedatHMi  thatHM 
aMu  would  retum;  I  never  would  have  seat  him  if  i  ibad  ttat  had  the 
fullest  conviction  on  my  own  mind  that  the  man  would  be  here  ^n  «t 
befoiv  the  SdoT  October. 

Was  there  anv  iutentiou»  when  he  went  with  Inose  Jettan^  of  his 
hiinging  hack  ooier  witaessm  to  rebut  jtheae  Ibr  Ifaa  qaeeaf       None 


LordAlvanUy, — Could  not  the  IkmUies  oi  the  puasus  wlio  are  aap« 
posed  lolmve  been  maltveatedat  Dover  haveapptttdatMihrntoOakmel 
Brawne  fer  loteliigenGr  upon  the  sabyect  of  Ifae  wttaesaesf  They 
oeitaioW  couhl  have  apphed  to  Cotoiiel  Browne  far  intelUgetooe^  and 
maay  of  them  did,  «>  I  ondetstand^  apply  to  Colonel  Browne ;  he  gaw 
them  the  best  assurances  hecoaid»  bot  tiffy  were  ciotssftisfied  with  Aoae 
assurances ;  the  reports  of  maltreateeat  cama  from  various  quarters^ 
I  have  received  depositions  of  the  rekitions  of  persons  ben^  in  which 
thev  depose  to  have  heard  of  serion  tnjuiies  icceived  by  thirir  vetatioM^ 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  assnranoea  whieh  they  rereived  t»  the 
c— trary  from  Colonel  Browne^  tfaay  were  not  satjofied  wflh 


In  ttie  event  of  RastelK'c  wishing  %>  withdraw  himself  frmn  judgment^ 
have  you,  or  do  you  conceive  you  have  any  means  of  compming  liim 


lo  appear?  Isdivldoally  I  can  have  no  means  of  oompelliny  limi  to 
appear^  b«t  I  owtainly  conceive  that,  Arom  the  instructions  whi^  have 
been  sent  oot^  means  will  be  taken  witli  tlie  government  of  the  cmmtry 
in  wMch  he  is,  to  compel  him  to  appear,  if  he  shoidd  be  ahie  tocasM^ 
and  should  refuse  to  come. 

Have  any  of  the  other  witnesses  been  sent  out  of  the  comUry  f  Not 
to  my  knowledge,  one. 

Lord  fjdune  moved  that  the  question  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon be  put  to  the  counsel 'for  her  majesty. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  hoped  that  the  house  would  not  so 
suddenly  caHu|>on  inm  to  give  hisopiiuoni  whether  a  question 
so  nmteml  were  fit  ornnfit.  in  its  present  ^ape,  to  be  put  to 
counsel.  It  was  Ais,  *  Whether  die  counsel  for  the  queen 
think  it  material  to  the  case  of  her  majesty,  diat  Rastdii  AouU 
be  immediately  caUed  and  examined  r'  His  lordsliip  doubted 
whether  this  questioaeoiildbe  put  as  at  pmeot  wonled;  at  all 
events  it  seemed  to  him,  that,  if  put,  it  ought  to  be  fioAowed 
up  by  requiring  the  counsel  for  the  queen  to  «tate  the  grounds 
of  their  opinion.  He  should  therefore  move  Aat  the  house  do 
newadjottin* 

Adjourned. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  DAY,— SATURDAY,  OCT.  14. 

On  the  formation  of  the  court,  John  Allan  Pcmellj  Eaq. 
was  farther  examined  by  the  Lords. 

'  You  have  stated*  tliat  Raitelli  was  aent  to  Milaa  on  Thunday  or 
Friday  after  the  adjoammeot  of  tlic  house,  that  was  on  the  14th  or  15tb 
of  September?  On  the  14th  or  15th  of  September.  I  left  town 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th»  the  Friday  I  beiiere,  but  1  am  not 
certain  that  Rastelli  went  the  preceding  e?enitig,  but  1  did  not  aee 
him  go. 

Do  you  know  whether  Rastelli  was  directed  to  take  despatches  on  his 
way  to.Sir  Charles  Stuart  at  Paris  Y        1  do  not 

When  you  sent  Rastelli  abroad,  in  how  many  days  did  yon  calculate 
that  he  would  probably  arrive  at  Milan  ?  1  calculated  that  he  might 
lurriFe  at  Milan  in  seven  or  eight  days. 

What  time  was  it  understood  that  Rastelli  was  to  remain  at  Milan  f 
I  sent  some  papers  by  Rastelli  to  t>e  further  legalized,  which  had  heexi 
sent  over,  as  1  conceived,  not  sufficiently  so:  those  papers  I  thought 
might  have  been  made  use  of  upon  the  opening  of  tliis  business  affain  ; 
consequently  Rastelli  was  to  have  returned  previous  to  the  dd  of  Octo- 
ber, to  have  brought  back  those  papers. 

Was  Rastelli  instructed  by  you  to  go  any  whet  e  except  to  Milan  f 
Nowhere  except  to  Milan ;  he  was  to  go  direct  there. 

Do  you  know  that  at  or  near  the  same  time  any  persons  who  liad 
been  sent  over  here,  in  order  to  give  testimony  in  this  cause,  were  teat 
back  to  Milan  Y  I  know  that,  previous  to  that  time,  a  person  who 
had  been  sent  over  here  had  been  sent  back,  not  any  person  who  had 
been  examined. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that,  previous  to  Rastelli's  going  to  Italy* 
no  pexsoo  who  bad  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  givins;  evidence  or  de* 
position  had  been  aent  back,  or  permitted  to  return  to  Italy,  except  the 
nerson  you  have  already  mentioned  Y  To  my  own  personal  know* 
led^  there  has  not  been. 

To  .the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  witness  was  again  called  in^  and  the  question  was  pro- 
posed. *  ' 

I  have  heard  that  two  others  have  gone. 

At  the  time  you  resolved  to  send  Rastelli  to  Milan  had  you  inquifed 
whether  it  waspirobable  that  any  witnesses  would  be  soon  permitted  to 
depart?        I  had  made  no  inquiry  on  the  subject 

You  stated  that  you  had  received  letters  stating  that  Rastelli  wa» 
111,  from  whom  did  you  receive  those  letters?       From  Colonel  Browne. 

Have  yon  got  those  letters  ?        I  have  not  them  about  me. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  from  Rastelli  liimaelf  since  he  left 
England  ?       Kone^  nor  made  any  to  him. 

Is  the  house  to  collect  from  your  evidence  of  yesterday,  that  you 
applied  yourself  to  the  Foreign-Office  for  a  passport  for  Rastelli.  I 
mentioned  at  the  Foreign-Office  that  Rastelli  was  to  go  as  a  courier. 

Antecedently  to  your  application  were  you  acquainted  with  tlic  per- 
sons of  JLord  Clanwilliam  and  Mr.  Planta  ?        I  was. 

Do  you  consider  that,  as  agent  for  this  inquiry,  the  witnesses  are  all 
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vnitf  r  your  dtrection  and  control  f        Certainly  not  tmdet  my  oirectJbiT 
and  conti'ol.  '  • 

Did  you  makfe  tlie  application  to  Rastelli  to  go  at^  courter»  or  Rastelli 
to  you  ?        1;  not  Raatelli  to  me. 

Solely  for  flie  express  purpose  of  quieting  the  minds  of  those  vrit-. 
uesses  in  Cotton-Garden  ?  Of  quieting  the  minds  of  the  families  and 
relatives  of  the  witnesses  in  Cott'oii-Garden. 

-     Solely  for  that  purpose?        Solely  for  that  purpose,  and  of  taking 
back  those  papers  ;  1  sent  the  papers  with  him  as  a  courier. 

if  your  sole  object  in  sending  Rastelli  was  to  quiet  the  apprehension 
of  Che  families  of  persons  whom  they  might  be  anxious  for,  how  came 
you  to  send  by  him  the  papers  to  legalize  at  Milan,  the  legalizing  of 
which  might  create  some  delay,  if  he  was  to  bring  them  back  ?  I 
did  not  send  the  papers  that  he  might  legalize  them ;  I  sent  papers  by 
him  to  Milan  to  be  legalized,  that  further  proof  might  be  had  of  them ; 
ami  1  expected  Chat  those  papers  would  be  legalized  in  sufficient  time 
for  Rastelli  to  bring  them  back  )iere  on  or  t>efore  the  third  of  October. 

Did  you  intend  that  the  papers  should  not  be  left  by  him  to  be 
legalized  in  his  absence,  but  that  he  w^  to  wait  to  bring  them  back  ? 
I  bad  no  expectation  of  that  sort ;  it  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Colonel  Browne  to  send  those  {Papers  back  by  Rastelli  or  not. 

State  what  families  of  witnesses  now  in  Cotton-Garden  you  know  to 
be  resident  at  Milan  ?  Rancatti,  i  think,  and  the  Majocchi's,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan ;  1  cannot  carry  in  my  mind  the  nathes  of  tliose 
vf  itnesses;  if  1  could  see  those  names,  probably  I  might  be  able  to  point 
out  some  others ;  it  was  intended  not  only  to  the  fomilies  at  Milan,  but 
in  the  neighb#irhood  of  Milan  also. 

Did  you  etve  any  instruction  to  Rastelli  to  quit  Milan,  and  go  into 
the  part  of  the  neighbourhood  or  country  adjacent  to  Milan,  where 
those  fomilies  resided^  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  those  assurances? 
I  do  not  remember  that  L  gave  any  precise  instructions  upon  that  sub- 
ject, but  he  was  to  take  letters,  and  did  take  letters  from  the  witnesses  • 
in  Cotton-Garden  to  their  families. 

Then  it  was  by  means  of  those  letters  so  conveyed  from  Cotton -Gar- 
den by  Rastelli  that  you  expected  that  the  families  you  alhide  to  would 
derive  that  assurance  T  By  means  of  .those  letters  and  Rastelli*ii  per- 
mnal  appearance  at  Milan,  and  probably  the  neighbourhood,  that  ho 
would  be  sent  from  Milan  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

iiad  you  reason  to  expect  that  Rastelli,  without  any  instructions  from 
yoii,  would  go  into  tlie  various  countries  adjacent  to  Milan,  in  which 
those  families  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  assurance  to  them 
by  his  personal  appearance?  [  recoiled  having  stated  to  RastelK 
that  be  should  take  letters  to  the  fomilies  of  the  different  persons  who 
were  there,  and  that  lie  should  assure  them  of  their  l)eing  salSs^  and  I 
concluded  that  Colonel  Browne  wouM  send  him  to  those  diflferent  par-* 
sons  to  give  that  assurance. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  Ibr  Rastelli  to  convey  that  assurance  by 
carrying  fetters  to  those  families  in  the  different  places  where  they  re-< 
sided,  and  by  his  personal  appearance  before  them,  without  incurring  a 
greater  delay  than  that  which  you  stated  would  belong  to  his  mission  f 
As  I  have  already  said,  Rastelli  left  this  country,  I  believe^  either  on  ther 
evening  of  the  14th  or  the  morning  of  tlie  15th,  I  do  not  know  which* 
not  having  seen  him  go :  couriers  have  gone  to  Milan  in  six  days  andT 
iiz  nights ;  supposing  him  to  have  taken  seven,  it  would  have  brought 
it  to  the  2 1st  or  92d,  Itaving  eleven  days  before  the  3d  of  Octolxr ;  the  • 
distance  he  bad  to  go  into  the  country  would  have  been  either  to  Manza* 

2  Q  2 
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wWclkii  About  tcB  viilevwbere  one  of  tine  teiiliM  livod,,  and  Cono^ 
which  if  about  Ave  aud  twenty. 

Bo  vott  know  whether  any  ktter  waa.  seni  to  Tricate  V  By  llaa- 
telli ;  I  do  not  know  what  letters  he  took. 

Can  yoii  atatt  what  mimbe*  of  leltera  were  leut  by  him  I  I  do  not 
know. 

Dkl  you  Kod  any  letter  to  Cotonel  Browne*  by  EaatcUi  on  the  aubject 
of  Rait)aUi*a  niaawn  I        I  did. 

Uxvt  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  t       I  have. 

Can  you  produce  it  t  1  can  proikice  it;,  it  coulaiBa  &  gceat  deal  of 
natter  rektuve  to  other  subjects;  whether  in  my  situation  L  ought  to 
produce  it  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  the  bouae^  whether  confidential  com- 
muuicatioiis  oosbt  to  be  produced. 

Can  you  produce  that  part  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  the  causes  of 
Raaliilli*a  beiiij|^  sent  t  It  is  allogrther  a  confidential  commBBicatM>n» 
which  ID  my  situation  1  must  defer,  and  submit  to  the  house  whether  i 
ought  to  produce  it  br  not. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  you  are  in  posteasioo  of  a  letter  fitmi 
Colonel  Baowne,  giving  an  account  of  Rastelli's  illness  f        ]  am. 

Can  you  produce,  if  not  the  Whole,  that  part  of  tlie  letter  which  con* 
tains  that  oommunication  ?.  1  consider  ail  the  communicatioua  made 
to  me  1^  (^oionel  Browne  in  this  business  as  made  4o  me  confidentially, 
and  aa  conaideriug  me  one  of  the  agents  on  Uiis  bill. 

Yott  therefore  object?  I  therefore  object  to  the  prodnctkui  of  any 
eorrespondeuce  lo  Colonel  Browne^  or  from  him* 

Or  any  part  of  that  correapondence  ?  If  1  object  to  the  whole.  I 
object  to  every  part. 

You  alao  object  to  the  production  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  your 
letter  to  Colonel  Bnowue  on  the  subject  of  Rastelli*s  mission  ?  I  object, 
in  the  character  in  which  I  stand,,  to  the  production  of  any  correspond- 
ence either  to  or  from  Colonel  Browne. 

You  were  undcriitood  to  ssy,  that  you  gave  positive  iigunctions  to 
Rastelli  to  return  before  the  Sd  of  October?  If  I  recollect  rights  I 
slated  to  Rastelli  that  he  was  to  be  back  on  or  before  the  3d  of  October, 
or  aa  aoon  aa  he  possibly  couid. 

Did  yott'  state  to  him  the  reason  for  the  neeeasity  of  bis  speedy 
fetuml  i  do  not  recollect  that  I  stated  any  reason  for  his  speedy 
return. 

You  were  understood  to  state  yeaterday,  you  did  uot  expect  that  Bas- 
telJi  would  be  wanted  before  thia  tMisiness  was  proceeded  on  in  Aie 
Houae  of  Commons  I  I  did  not  expect  be  would  be  wanted  a»a  witr 
mtn  until  thia  proceeding  vK>uld  go  on  in  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

On  what  actouui  tlien  did  you  give  him  so  positive  an  injunction  to 
be  back  by  the  third  of  Octob(9r^  or  as  soon,  as  be  possibly  couTd  f  Be- 
caiiac  I  ejqiected  hntlK)  return  with  the  papers  which  I  Imd  sent,  and 
which  I  conceived  1  might  want  to  use  upon  the  re-commencement  of 
Ibt  pfooeedingaoB  the  thitdof  October^ 

It  woa  for  that  purpose,,  aud  not  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  called  in 
ease  of  necessity,  in  consequence  of  any  examinations  that  might  arise 
IP  this  house  ?  The  necesai^  of  his  being  called  as  a  witness  in  the 
prapeedinga  in  this,  house  did  not  sugge&t  itself  to  me;  the  counsel 
agaaoat  the  bill  having  stated^  that  they  had  no  fiirther  questions  to  put 
to  any  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill,  nis  being  called  upon  by 
them  us  a  witness  i»  tlie  course  of  tlieir  defence  did  uot  suggest  itself 
to  me. 

You  wore  awiare„  however,  of  the  dpinioD  of,  this  honae,  that  it  waa 


oMiSMrj  all  the  witiiowt  who  have  been  examliied  l«ere  should  be 
k»^  ill  a  0tate  to  be  produced,  it  neceaaary.  in  the  oouvie  of  the  pro- 
oeedinga?       I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Were  you  not  aware,  that  this  house  had  expressly  stated  its  opiaioa^ 
that  every  witness  eyauniiied  in  this  cause  should  be  kept  in  a  state  to 
b^  Dt-pffoduced,  if  necessaiy.  in  the  progress  of  thia  incyiiry  ?  I  cer- 
tauftly  understood  thai,  during  the  inquiry  in  support  of  the  biU»  during 
the  giving  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  uiU«  the  hpuse  would 
require  it 

You  were  undentood  yesterday  to  state,  that  you  bad  been  present 
when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  stated  to  the  house  aa  assurance 
that  every  witness,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  comaiaud  it, 
should  be  forthccmiing,  to  answer  any  questions  that  it  might  be 
neonaary  to  put  to  him  in  the  further  prp^rem  of  tliis  inquiry  ? 
Certainly. 

Then  were  you  not  aware  of  the  oecessity  of  RasteliL  as  well  as  the 
other  witnesses^  being  kept  here  for  tluit  purpose  ?  1  can  only  say, 
that  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  at  the  time  of  Raslelli's  going;  if  it 
had  in  aay  manner  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  I  should  not  have 
toought  of  sending  liira. 

If  any  witnesses  bad  been  sent  back  previously,  or  at  the  time  of  Ras 
tcUi*s  goin^,  might  not  they  have  eitected  all  the  purposes  of  assuring, 
the  families  of  those  who  remained  here  of  Iheh*  personal  safety  9  I 
considered  Rastelli  the  best  person  to  send  back  for  tiiat  purpose,  because 
lie  had  accompanied  those  witiiseses- who  had  been.  maMreated;  I  be- 
lieved him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  tlu*  families,  and  conseqaently 
that'he  was  the  l)est  person  to  go  back  for  that  purpose. 

You  meant,  then,  that  he  should  have  a  personal  communication  with 
the  familiifsof  those  witnesses  I  As  far  as  was  in  his  }.K>wer,  that  was 
my  intention. 

You  considered  him  as  the  best  agent  to  have  communication  with 
the  iamiliea  of  thot^  persons?  1  thought  bim  the  best  person 

to  Imve  communicatfon  with  the  families  of  those  persons  for  that 
purpose. 

The  reason,  then  of  your  sending  Rastelli  back  was,  tliat  lie  might 
have  such  communication  with  the  fiimilics  of  those  persoMs  ?  The 
reason  of  ray  sending  Rastelli  b:u;k  was,  that  he  might  take  letters 
from  the  individuals  hereto  their  friends  and  families,  and  that  he  might 
communicate  tlie  situation  in  which  those  persons  were 


perMnaUy 
here. 


State  from  your  knowledge,  as  an  a(:ent  in  this  cause,  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  here,  whether  auy  one  of  their  families  is 
resident  in  Milan  ?  Never  having  seen  their  fiunilies,  or  been  in 
communication  with  their  families,  1  cannot  state  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  anything  about  it 

Those  witnesses  luive  all  been  examined  here  as  to  tlie  places  of  their 
residence  ?  1  do  not  recollect  the  places  of  residence  they  have 
ytetcd. 

Do  not  yott  know  that  all,  except  Mjjo'ohi,  '-ave  stated  tliat  their 
residence  was  at  other  places,  and  not  ai  Milan  9  I  do  not  know, 
because  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  stated  their  residences  to  be. 

You  meant  that  Rastelli  should  have  commuaication  with  theii 
famihcr?  1  meant- that  Rastelli  should  have  communication  with  all 
the  families,  as  iar  as  he  could,  in  Milan  and  the  inamediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

You  have  stated,  that  if  a  courier  goes  day  and  nighty  and  uses 
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rH  ponible  expedition,  he  may  go  from  hence  to  Milan  in  aeten 
days,  and  fetnra  in  w  many?  Six  dayt  and  nights;  I  bave  heard 
of  couriers  going  in  even  less  time  than    thact,  in  Qye  days  and  six 

You  seem  to  allow,  upon  tli«  a:Terage^  seven  days  as  a  <|uiclc  ex|-pdi- 
tion?  Not  as  extraordinary  expedition;  1  take  it  that  a  courier, 
using  BO  extraordinary  diligence,  peririaps  I  may  say  ordinary  diligeoee, 
would  get  to  Milan  in  six  days  and  nights. 

Do  you  thiuk  a  courier,  usiug  his  utmost  diligence,  could  go  fttMO 
hence  to  Milan  and  return,  without  any  delay  there  whatever,  in  less 
than  fourteen  days  ?  I  do  tliinlc  so ;  I  think  he  might. 
.  Did  you  expect  that  Hasteili  could  have  performed  the  journey  in 
less  time  than  that,  there  and  back  ?  I  can  scarcely  say  what  my 
expectation  was;  I  generally  calculate  a  courier's  going  in  six  days  and 
nights ;  I  know  it  has  been  repeatedly  done. 

Supposing  this  man  'had  travelled  twelve  days  ahd  twelve  nights 
without  iutennission,  that  was  the  least  time  in  which  it  was  poasible 
for  him  to  go  and  return  from  Milan  ?  1  do  not  say  the  least  time, 
but  that  is  tlie  time  he  would  probably  have  taken,  if  not  a  day  or  two 
more ;  he  might  have  taken  a  day  or  two  more. 

Then  state  what  time  there  was  left,  considering  the  time  occupied  u 
'  going  and  coming,  for  him  to  execute  this  commission  ot  personal  com* 
munication  with  the  families  of  tlie  witnesses,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  have  been  here  again  on  the  third  of  October?  Supposing 
him  to  have  left  London  on^  the  evening  of  the  14tb  he  would  have 
arrived  at  Milan  on  the  VOtli ;  I  believe  he  went  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  allowing  six  days  for  his  return,  whenever  that  might  be,  that 
would  be  the  26th,  he  would  then  have  seven  days. 

Did  Colonel  Browne  itate  in  his  letter  to  you  the  date  of  his  arrival 
at  Milan  ?        I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

On  referring  to  your  letters,  if  you  find  the  date  stated,  should  you 
have  any  otgection  to  communicate  it  to  the  house  ?  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  communicating  that,  except  that  1  object  to  communicating 
anythiug.  <- 

You  object  to  communicating  the  mere  fact  of  a  date?  The  mere 
fact  of  a  date  I  could  have  no  objection  to  communicate,  except  its 
forming  a  part  of  the  confidential  communication  that  has  taken  place 
between  Colonel  Browne  and  myself.  I  consider  that  I  ought  in  my 
character  to  object,^t  is  not  that  I  should  have  any  personal  objection, 
but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  object  to  making  any  communication  of 
that  nature. 

Have  any  of  tlie  persons  whom  you  have  stated  to  have  been  Ill-use/ 
at  Dover  returned  to  Italy  ?  None  to  my  knowledge,  except  Rastclii 
himself,  who  was  ill>uscd. 

Was  there  not  a  woman  among  those  persons?  \  understood  there 
was.  I  understood  one  man  has  never  recovered  the  effect  of  it,  he  has 
been  deaf  ever  since. 

Is  that  woman  still  in  England  ?        She  is. 

Did  Rastelli  bring  more  than  one  set  of  witnesses  to  this  comitryf 
I  cannot  recollect  all  the  names,  1  can  recollect  some  he  brought  over 
to  Dover,  as  1  understood ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

On  inquiry,  can  you  ascertain  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom 
RAslelli  brougiitf        I  could,  on  inquiry,  ascertain  the  names. 

Can  you  state  what  was  the^reatest  distance  of  the  residence  of  any 
witness  from  Milan,  whom  Rastelli  baought  to  this  country?  I 
cannot;  1  do  not  remember  the  names  of  all,  therefore  I  cannot  state. 
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I>o  you  conceive  lUstelli  conid  commuuioite  witli  the  families  of  all 
^lie  witneases  tie  brought  here,  by  gptng  to  Milan  V  That  he  coiild 
conveniently  comnnntcate  with  them  all,  certainly. 

Do  you  know  th6  names  of  the  two  persons^  whom  you  state  to 
have  bfitn  sent  back  to  Italy*  I  have  stated  one  person  to  iiave  been 
sent  back  to  Italy. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ?        I  do,— Aquabuona. 

Did  you  not  know,  that  you,  had  lost  all  control  over  Rastclli  the 
moment  he  quitted  England;  and  might  not  any  other  courier,  not 
placed  under  such  circumstances,  bave  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the 
Jamilies  of  the  witnesses  ?  Personally,  I  lost  all  control  over  him ; 
but  1  do  •  not  know  that  [  ever  had  any  control  over  him ;  I  have 
already  staled,  that  I  did  not  think  any  other  person  could  so  well  have 
communicated  that  information. 

-  You  have  stated,  that  you  consider  the  witnesaes  for  the  prosecution 
are  nottiuder  your  direction  and  control;  do  yoii^know  under  wliose 
direction  and  control  they  itre?  I  can  scarcely  state  under  whose,  I 
consider  them  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  government  gene- 
rally, and  the  agents  of  the  government 

Who  is  the  person  immediately  authorized  by  government  to  see  alter 
those  witnesses,  and  to  direct  and  control  those  witnesses;  do  you  know 
of  your  own  knowledge  V  There  are  several  persons  who  reside  in 
the  place  with  them,  under  whose  immediate  direction,  whether  con- 
trol I  Cannot  say,  but  under  whose  direction  and  care  they  are. 

In  point«of  fact,  are  persons  admitted  to  see  the  witneases^  or  refused 
admission,  by  your  order?  I  have  given  directions^  *hat  peraons 
should  be  admitted  to  see  the  witnesses,  ami  certainly  I  have  given 
directions  that  strangers  should  be  excluded;  not  that  a  constant; 
direct,  and  free  communication  should  tie  had  to  the  witnesses  by  every 
body  who  wished  to  go  there,  t>ecau8e  I  thought  it  incousistent  with 
their  safety. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  did  not  consider  Rastelli  to  be 
under  your  direction  or  control,  under  what  authority  did  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  send  Rastelli  from  the  country  ?  As  a  person  assisting, 
an  agent,  perhaps,  I  may  cajfl  myself;  a  person  assisting  in  the  support 
of  this  bill;  1  conceived  that  I  had  a  right  to  send  Rastelli,  that  1  had 
that  sort  of  implied  authority. 

Did  you  send  Rastelli  out  of  the  country  of  ybur  own  mere  motion, 
without  any  communication  with  any  other  agent  in  the  cause?  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  I  made  any  communication  to  any  other  agent 
in  the  cause;  I  know  I  spoke  .of  it  generally;  I  made  no  secret  of 
sending  Rastelli. 

You  took  it  solely  upon  yourself  to  send  this  person,  whom  you  did 
not  consider  under  your  control,  out  of  the  country  upon  this  occa- 
sion ?  I  took  upon  myself  to  send  this  person  as  a  courier  upon  that 
occasion. 

Can  you  state  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom  Rastelli  brought 
over  to  this  country?  1  did  not  see  the  witnesses  brought  over  by 
Rastelli,  I  can  merely  state  it  from  hearsay,  therefore  1  have  no  personal 
knowledge  as  to  who  they  were! 

Did  you  consider  youraelf  as  having  any  authority  over  Rastelli  to 
order  him  to  go  out  of  the  country?  If  the  man  had  Tefused  to  go 
out  of  the  country,  I  certainly  had  no  authority  to  order  him;  I  even 
considered  him  at  liberty  to  go  if  he  pleased,  and  that  I  could  not  have 
stopped  him ;  I  conceived  that  he  was  under  no  legal  restraint.  r 

The  At$9tn€y*Gtkeral  of  th»  Qmcii.— Previous  to  RastelU*s  beiag  seot 


iMck  to  Italyt  how  many  «>r  the  witeesMs  bad»to  the  beil  of  vowr  JuMVir- 
edoe  aai4  belief;  returned  to  the  north  of  Italy  after  ha/ving  oeeB  here  ff 
1  do  not  kuow  of  any;  to  tlie  bert  of  ny  koo«vled|^  and  belief  aooe. 

Will  you  undertake  to  awear,  that  at  the  tkm  that  Raatelli  waa  aent 
tuck,  you  did  not  tnow  and  belie? e  that  iwy  peiMna  who  had  been  in 
tliis  country  as  wituesaea*  had  returned  to  the  north  of  Italy  ?  To  the 
beat  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  nom*. 

Tiie  queitioR  relates  to  wilneaBes  w^o  have  been  here  and  hare  never 
been  exanined  at  aU;  will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  none  of  those 
witnesses  who  bad  not  been  examinedt  had  gone  back  at  ttiat  time  to 
the  north  of  Italy?  None;  1  hare  uo  recoltectioii  whatever  of  any* 
i  know  of  one  person  who  waa  sent  over  here  as  a  witness  baring  been 
aent  back  to  the  sooth  of  Itaiy ;  I  know  of  no  person  who  bad  been  aent' 
over  here ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  person  who  had  been  sent  over 
here;  I  liave  no  belief  of  any  peraon  who  had  been  sent  over  here 
having  returned  to  the  north  of  italy;  if  there  beany  nanes^  and  you 
will  state  them,  it  may  bring  it  to  my  recolleotioa.  There  were  so  many 
persons  that  I  cannot  possibly  take  upon  myself  to  recoUect  every  name 
of  every  individual  who  has  come  over  here;  some  have  come  over  that 
I  have  never  seen. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  awear«  that,  at  the  time  Raatelli  waa 
aent  back,  no  other  person  employed  as  a  courier  under  the  Milan  com- 
mission, had  ever  gone  from  this  country  to  the  north  of  Italy  after  the 
*  Dover  riot ;  Krouae,  any  other  person  employed  aa  a  courier  under  the 
Milan  commission  Y  After  the  Dover  rioC  certainly  not,  under  the 
Milan  commission;  I  consider  tlie  Milan  commiMion  to  have  ceaaed  its 
fttiictions  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Couke  and  myself  from  Italy,  early  i^ 
the  month  of  June,  1819;  having  left  Mibtn  myself  in  the  month  of  May, 
for  the  last  time,  tMit  having  ceaaed  to  act  in  the  month  of  March,  1819l 
1  do  not  consider  myself  aa  having  acted  under  that  Milan  commiision  in 
this  country. 

The  question  relatts  to  any  peniona  empbyed  as  a  courier  in  relation 
to  thia  bill,  and  to  the  persons  to  be  examined  in  support  of  this  bill? 
Certainly  cisuriers  have  been  sent  from  this  country  since  the  Dover  riot. 

Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  peraoiis  who  have  ao  gone 
backwards  and  forwards  smce  the  Dover  riot  ?  Does  the  qu^on 
mean  down  to  the  present  time? 

Down  to  Raatelli's  departure  ?        I  know  aa  a  courier,  Krouse. 

Had  not  Krouae  brought  overaome  of  the  witneases  kirn  the  north  of 
Italy?        Yea. 

Has  miy  other  person  gone  backwards  and  forwigrds  since  tlie  Dover 
riot,  as  a  courier  to  the  north  of  Italy  ?  Other  persons  have  gone  as 
couriei^s  to  the  north  of  Italy. 

W^bo?        I  do  not  know;  Krouse  isthe  courier,  I  know.  ^ 

Did  you  know  of  Krouse  having  ao  returned  to  Italy  after  the  Dover 
riot,  at  the  time  you  aent  off  Raatelli  ?        1  did. 

Did  you  alao  know  of  those  other  persons  haviog  gone  aa  couriers  at 
the  same  time?        i  did. 

Did  you  send  any  other  courier,  besidea  Rwtelli,  to  give  information 
and  comfort  to  the  fomilies  of  the  other  sets  of  witnesseiw  besidea  those 
whom  Rastelli  had  brought  over?  Letters  were  taken  from  all  the 
witnesses,  and  sent  to  Cotonel  Btowne^  by  those  different  courien^  by 
«ther  cooriers  besides  RastelU. 

Were  any  of  thoae  oowrienb  besides  Rastdli,  directed'  to  »  round  to 
the  families  of  the  wiloessei^  and  to  give  them  better  evidence  thap 
their  ha«d-writtug  of  their  iiriottda  bang  still  ajive  in  this  country  f 
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IVhrn  Krbuie  wu  sent  to  MiWn,  wUh  If  Iters  from  the  WitiifMtB  here,  1 
coiiftidered  thiit  Cotonel  Browue  would  maike  oie  of  Krouse  iu  giviti^ 
any  inforination  of  fhat  iiuttirr. 

bid  you  give  any  instructions  to  Krouse,  simihir  to  those  you  f^ave  to 
Rastelli,  to  go  at)out  to  the  families  when  he  took  the  letters^  1  do  not 
recollecl'any  instructions,  any  particular  instructions  to  Krouse. 

Did  you  y^ive  any  instructions  to  any  of  the(oUier>co«ri«rs  to  the  same 
purport  with  tlioiie  you  gave  to  HastelK  f  I  seut  my  letters  to  the 
Foreign-office  to  be  forwarded ;  but  1  beg  to  state,  i  received  information 
from  Mitao  that  the  famflies  of  fiersons  there  were  not  satisfied  with  tlie 
assurances  given  by  Colonel  Bro^vne,  aud  furtlier,  that  repc/rta  were  cir- 
culated that  the  letters  which  were  sent  by  individual  witnesses  from 
tliis  country  had  tieen  forced  from  them,  laitd  ttiat  they  had  been  obliged 
to  write  them  in  that  way  stiting  their  sjifety. 

Name  any  persons  who  gave  you  that  information  ?  '  I  received  in- 
formation to  that  effect  from  Colonel  Browne. 

Will  yon  mention  the  names  of  any  fanniliea  who  were  so  tmeaiQr  f 
Colonel  Browne*8  information  was  general ;  k)ul  1  can  «iiame  an  indi- 
(iciual  to  whom  a  representation  had  lieen  made,  «fler  aiioh  letters  had 
tiecn  seut,  that  her  husband  h^d  recei ved  great  i^ersonftl  ii^iM'y,  tiie  wifis 
of  llancatti,  who  had  been  setit  for^fjcpfess  b^*  a  .person  tin  Milan,  to  be 
informed  of  that,  as  1  uudei*stoocl« 

Did  you  not  know  thnt  Itistellt  nevet  IcncW  one  of  those  wittM^ssrs 
^vhom  hdtrought  over,  nor  their  famiHes,  and  never  liad  in  his  Itfe  soer 
one  of  them  before  the  journey  Y        How  ean  i  know  4htttf 

JDo  you  not  know  that  Rastelli  has  sworn  it  in'tUia  place?  WhiK- 
rver  Ilastelli  has  sworn  appears  upon  the  minutes. 

Had  you  read  those  minutes  before  the  14th  of  September,  you  bmn^ 
i^oui  for  the  bill?  I  dul  reiui  the  evideiKe;  I  do  not  recoile«t  to 
iMve  read  Rastelli^a  evidence;  I  have  heard  it. 

Did  you  not  hear  Rastelli  swear  that  he  never  <had  seer  one  of  the 
eleven  wttneases  he  brought  over  tiefore  he  came  the  jounley  witti  them, 
consequently  could  not  know  ttiem  cnr  their  famihest  1  cannot  take 
upon  myself  jiow  to  say  what  1  hearrd  Rastelli  swear. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  Ibe  printed  minutes : 

*  Who  at»ethc  persons  with  whom  you  came?  Some  1  know,aome 
I  do  not  know ;  these  i  know,  1  know  because  we  cane  together,  but  I 
had  nenrr  ae^n  them  before. 

*  Who  are  they  ?  They  are  various;  I  knew  lliem  by  sight  before, 
bvt  4  hod  no  intimacy  with  them. 

'Sti^e  their  names?        Of  aoAel  can  say,  tlie  others  1  do  not  know.  , 

*  Slate  Ihe  names  of  those  you  do  know  ?  Carlo  Rancatti,  (!>er«iHmO 
'Meyani,  Paoio  Oggioiii,  Philip  Riganti,  Heorico  Bai,  Finette,  the  wife  of 
''Majoeclii ;  perhups  tliere  nn^  lie  some  more,  but  at  present  I  do  not  re- 
'ftieuibertliem.* 

Did  you  not  hear  Ihe  whtfte  of  that  evidence  given  by  Rastelli  before 
tbU  «etil  himt  I  am  not  wire«thflt  1  besrrd  the  wMe,  bocausc  1  fre- 
4|«eutly  goiti ;  ml  out  of  this >house,  therefore  [cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say  that  1  heard  the  whole ;  but  I  must  beg  to  observe,  that  the  seud- 
mg'Rattelli  had  iiot  reference  ^rely  to  the  families  of  those  witncKsea 
Whom  he  brought  over  with  him  to  Dover;  the  occurrence  ut  Dover 
had  occasioned  an  alarm  to  the  families  of  all  persona  who  were  sfcnt 
over,  Or  to  come  ever  as  witnesses  in  support  of  this  t)il1.^ 

Do  you  mean  to  sttfte  that  the  intention  of  sending  RasieUi  was^  that 
he,  Rastelliy  «hottld»  «t  Milan»  go  round,  and  in  tiie  country  iu'the  neigh* 
TOL.  II.     T«  SR 
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bourhood  of  Milan,  not  pnerely  to  the  families  of  thoae  he  had  broagitt 
orer»  but  all  ^lers  who  had  come  over,  and  othera  aiko  who. might  come 
over?  To  the  families  of  all  those  that  had  come  over,  as  far  as  he 
could;  andy  under  Colonel  Browiie's  direction  there,  Rastelli  was  to  go 
and  to  take  letters  to  the  families  and  relations  of  persons  who  are  here; 
as  to  tbe  families  of  those  who  might  come  over  here  as  witnesses  it 
could  have  no  reference,  because  they  were  not  in  daneer. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  about  how  many,  not  witliiu  otke  or  two^ 
or  SIX  or  seveng  but  about  how  many  witnesses  came  over  from  the  north 
of  Italy  in  support  of  this  billY  I  cannot. tell;  I  do  not  know  the 
numbers  who  are  here  now,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

Had  Rastelli  remained  in  this  country  the  whole  time  which  inter- 
vened between  the  riot  at  Dover  and  the  14th  of  September?  RHstelii 
went  to  Holland. 

Had  he  instructions  to  go  to  any  other  place?        Not  that  I  know  of. 

Will  you  swear  he  had  not  been  back  at  Milan  between  the  riot  at 
Dover  and  the  I4^h  of  September?  No,  I  will  not  undertake  ft»  swear 
that  he  had  not;  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 

State  the  language  you  used  to  Rastelli  in  giving  him  his  in^ructions 
before  be  set  outou  the  14th,  as  far  as  is  connected  with  this  inqniry? 
As  lar  as  I  can  recollect  (I  cannot  state  the  precise  words)  1  told  him 
he  should  collect  letters  from  all  the  witnesses  who  were  there,  and  that 
he  should  take  them,  and  see  the  persons  in  Milan  and  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  communicate  to  them  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  them 
— ^that  they  were  all  safe — in  order  to  ease  their  minds  from  the  alarm' 
that  was,  I  understood,  prevalent. 

Did  Rastelli  say  any  thing  about  coming  back  at  that  time?  He  said 
he  would  come  back  as  soon  ab  he  could ;  I  knew  that  Rastelli  was  a  very 
important  witness  in  tbe  proceedings  on  this  bill,  and  that  he  would  be  a 
very  important  witness,  as  I  believed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case 
the  bill  should  go  there ;  I  had  no  motive  whatever,  therefore,  in  send- 
ing him,  except  that  which  1  have  stated ;  and  I  certainly  repeat  what 
I  have  before  said,  that  if  I  had  not  had  the  strongest  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  Rastelli  would  have  returned  to  this  country,  no  inducement 
'  whatever,  and  no  feeling  should  have  made  me  send  Bastelli  6ut  of 
this  country. ' 

Mr.  AUomey'General.-^Were  you  present  in  this  house  when  tbe 
attorney- genera  I  of  the  queen  stated,  that  he  did  not  intend  further  to 
<Toss-examine  any  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  caHed  in  support  of  ■ 
tbe  bill?        I  was,  and  beard  him  so  state. 

Has  any  intimation  ever  been  conveyed  to  you,  or  to  any  otherperson 
to  Jtwir  knowledge,  by  the  agents  or  counsel  for  her  majesty,  that  Raatelli 
would  be  wanted  again  to  be  cross-examined  by  them  ?  None  what- 
ever ;  and  I  considered  it  not  at  :all  probable  that  Rastelli  would  be 
wanted  to  be  cross-examiKiecl  by  them,  because  I  had  understood  the 
l^ousc  to  have  called  up  Theodore  Majocchi,  who  was  the  only  penon 
called  up  for  re-examination,  under  special  favour,  and  as  a  special  act 
of  the  house,  not  one  to  be  continued  with  resf^cttoall  the  other  wit- 
nesses^ who  had  been  examined  and  cross-examined,  and  tbe  cross- 
examination  done  with. 

Has  any  intimation  ever  been  conveyed  to  you,  or  to  any  person  to 
your  knowledge,  that, her  majesty's  counsel  meant  to  caU  RustelU  as  a 
witness /or  the  queen?        None  whatever. 

Had  you,  when  you  despatched  Rastelli  to  Milan,  or  had  any  other 
person  with  whom  you  have  communicated,  to  your  knowledge,  the 
•Ul^test  intention  of  withdrawing  Rastelli  from  this  country,  in  coua*^^ 
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qiieuce  of  his  liavitig  given  evidence  in  mipport  of  this  bill  ?  None 
whatever ;  and  no  peraou.  Tor  any  consideration  whatever,  should  have 
prevailed  upon  me  to  do  such  a  thing.  ^ 

EXAMINBD  BY  THS  LORDS. 

Do  you  know  whether,  between  the  riot  at  Dover  and  the  lime  of 
RasteHi*s  quitting  this  country,  there  was  «iiy  courier  went  from  this 
country  who  was  present  at  the  riot  at  Dover  ?  Not  any  that  I  know 
of;  1  do  not  know  who  were  present  at  the  riot,  and  therefore  1  camiot 
tell ;  not  to  my  knowledge,  certainly,  I  wnii  not  at  Dover. 

Was  not  Rastelli  hin^self  mal-treated  at  Dover  along  with  tlie  other 
witnesses?        I  understood  they  all  were  mal*treated. 


Then  Joseph  PlajUa,  Esq.  was  examined  by  the  Lords. 

Are  you  uuder-secretary  of  state  in  Lord  Castleresgh^s  office? 
1  am! 

Do  you  remember  any  application  having  been  made  to  you  by 
any  person  in  the  month  of  September  for  a  pass|X)rtfor  an  Italian  of  the 
name  of  Rastelli?  I  remember  that  Mr.  Powell  came  to  roe  in  the 
office  in  the  month  of  September,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  deter* 
mined  to  send  Rahtelli  as  a  courier,  and  desired  me  to  take  the  official 
^  steps  for  that  purpose. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  application  ?  J,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  the  passport  to  be  made  out  for  him,  and  took  the 
steps  which  were  proper. 

By  whom  was  that  passport  signed  ?  By  Lord  Castlereagh ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  I  migh^  be  allowed,  I  should  explain  that;  there  are  signed 
passports  kept  in  the  office  ready  for  such  occasions,  that  therefore  it 
was  a  signed  passport  which  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Did  you  make  any  applicatioi^.  to  Lord  Castlereagh  respecting  tht  * 
granting  of  that  passport?       .1  did  not 

Did  you,  of  your  own  accord,  grant  that  passport,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Powcll*s  application  ?        I  did. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  your  office,  for  persons  in  your  situation  to  grant 
socli  passports  to  couriers,  without  an  immediate  order  from  Lord  Cast ler 
rcaeh  ?        It  is  the  constant  practifce. 

Had  you  received  from  Loi^  Castlereagh,  or  from  any  other  persout 
any  instructions  with  respect  to  the  granting  passports,  or  otherwise,  to 
persous  who  had  attended  as  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this  house  in  the 
progress  of  this  bill  ?  I  had-  received  no  instructions  whatever  from 
Loi^  Castlereagh,  or  any  other  person,  with  respect  to  witnesses  or  per- ' 
sons  attending  at  the  bar  of  this  house. 

At  the  time  that  passport  was  granted  did  you  know  that  Rastelli  had 
been  examined  as  a  witness  upon  this  bill  ?  1  knew  it  generally,  from 
tJie  knowledge  oqe  has  from  reading  the  newspapers;  the  general  know- 
ledge one  obtains  of  the  events  of  the  day ;  but  i  did  not  know  it  other- 
wise, that  I  am  aware  of. 

Do  yon  know  on  what  precise  day  that  paaqiort  was  granted  ?  1 
believe  on  the  14th  of  September. 

Do  you  know  whether  courier  Rastelli  was  charged  with  any  dea- 
patches  from  the  Foreign-oitice,  or  only  the  despatches  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  PowcH?  1  think  certainly  uot  with  any  despatches  from  tlie 
Foreign-office. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  panport  has  been  granted  to  any  cmiricr 
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lor  ttie  pur;^  of-  calling  back  H^stellt  f-  I'  know  that  paaport*  hare 
beeu  granted  to  other  couriers,  but wliaMlie  ofatfevt  orttfeeirgfoing  niiglit 
be  I  do  not  knOw ;  what  I  ineuii  ia,  tliat  I  do  not  koow»  of'  my^owu 
kuov»  ledge,  that  their,  objv'ct  was  to  recall  Ra&teih. 

Ill  what  capacity  did  you  consider  Mr.  Powell  to  have  applied  for  the 
paaspert  for  Rastfllli;  in  what  capacity  did  you  cotMider  him' an  actiug  f 
M  mi  agent  on  the  part  of  the  proset-utioD^  certainly. 

Wlieii  Mr.  I^ewell  made  the  application  for  tJii^  paaapon  for  Raatelli, 
dhtihe  ati  tho  aame  time  make  an  application  for  other  pastpoita^for  oth«r 
peraons  to  return  to  Italy  with  Rasteili  9        1  Uiiok  certainly  uot^ 

Hna  Mn  Powell*  made  •  any  application  to  you,  at  any  other  tipie«  fi>r 
pa8S|}orts  for  other  witoeaaea  on  tlie  pact  of  thecproiecutiQii  to  go  awny  f 
Certainly  not. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  orders  of  this  house  at  the  time  you 
granted, this paasporty  the  order  respecting  the  wittiessea  not  being  al- 
lowed to  leave  this  country  ?  1  had  no  knowledge  whatever  officially 
of  it;  I  merely  knew  it  in  the  same  mauuer  timt  one  would  know  any 
thing  one  seen  in  the  newspapers. 

The  /\t^nuif*General  of  tkt  Qa0eti.-^Did  Mr«  Poiv«jl  say  ajiy thing 
elaeto  you  respecUug  RasteiU's  going  back  to  Italy. at  that  time?  A« 
far  as  i  reoollect,  he  mentioned  somfithiug  about  UasteHi's  being  a  pro^ 
per  person  to  return  to  aaltsfy  thedimiliea  of  ttie  witneaaes  herc»  he  mAde 
somewatateoient  of  that  sort,  but  1  did  not  attend  to  that,  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  my  busitiesis  1  merely  did  tlie  official  act. 

Did  he  'say  anything  else  respecting  RjiatelUV  return  to  Italy  at  that 
titwi  t       I  rsally  recollect  nothing  else  that  he  stated. 

Did  you  recollect  his  mentioning  that  Rastclji  had  been  examined  as 
a'  winiiesB.  at  that  time  when,  he  applied  for  tfaepaaaportV/  X  do  not 
recollect  that  h«  did.    . 

Wiia  anybody. by  at  the  time  of  this  ConFersatioi)  with  Mr.  Powell  ? 
1  really  cannot  recollect^  itia  a  moMth.ago^  whether  there  was  anybody 
in  my  room  at  tlie  time;  there  are  a  great  nnnitier  of  persons  couataaljy 
in  my  room;  1  fancy  tliei^  may  have  been  .others.  Mr.  Powell  came  in 
and  staid  but  a  short  time,  but  i.cannot  recollWt  whether  there  were 
ethers ;  it  is  very  likely  there  were  other  persons  in  tlie  room. 

Y<>u  say  that  passports  have  been  granted  since  tlie  14tli  for  couriers, 
do  you  mean  to  send  conrieih  on  business  connected  witli  this  bill;  this, 
prosecution,  as  you  call  it  ?        Certainly,  1  do  mean  tlwt 

What  waathe  earliest  of  the  paaaporU  after  the  14th  cf  September 
grantedin  thia  way  I  That  i  rcmlf  y  cannot  recollect;  I  caaoot  poai- . 
sibly  know  thatoow^  at  this  moment. 

How  soon  can  you  tako' upon  you  to  aay  that  a  passport  waa  granted 
of  tins  description  to  the  north  of  Italy,  aftier  tlie  18th  of  September? 
1  really  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  keep^tbe  book' of  the  dates  of  the  paa^ 
ports,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  order  for  ita  being  done ;  it  ia  done^ 
hH'«  register  kept  of  it;  I  do  not  keep  thediUeanxyseK  and  therefore. 
1  do  not  NNwltdct  the  ne«t  date  after  the  14th« 

Endeavour  ta  recollect  the  dated  the  other  psMports.with  the  saooMS 
accuracy  as  you  have  rec*ollected  this  ?  In  consequence,  of  what  had. 
passed,  t  aaoertatned  last  nighty,  from  the  proper  official  peracMi,  that 
it  was  the  14th ;  previously  to  so  doing,  L  had  no  knowledge  of  tfm^ 
date  of  that 

$lr..vPlanta  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  earlievlr; 
passports  after  die  1 8th  September  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Tke^  couwel  for  h«f»  «iaj<isty.  wflie  dir«ct«d>  to  proceed* 
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Hie  Attoruey-Geueral  of  the  Queen  requested,  that  himself 
ftnd  the  other  counsel  of  her  majesty  might  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  for  t<&w  nunutes^  in  order  to  coiisider  how^  under 
the  present  circumstances^  they  should  piioceed*^ 

The.  hjDUse  was  adjourned  during  pleasure.  ^^ 

After  a^  short  time^  the  house  was  restitued. 
-  TbeAttoraey^Geuemlof  the  Queen  stated,,  that  in  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  whiok  h&  and  the  othei;  counsel 
for  her  majesty  were  placed,  and*  under  the  new  and  insuper* 
abie  difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  felt  it- 
impossible  to  announce  to  tiieir  lordships  any  determination 
which  they  had  come  to  as  to  what  future  course  they  might 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  pursue  tu  the  further  conduct  of 
their  case,  more  than  to  state  that  the^r  woqM  to-day  pursue  a 
little  further  the  line  of  examination  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  yesterday. 


Then  Filippo  Pond  was  examined  by  Dr*  LushiijtgtoD. 

In  what  part  of  lUly  do  you  usually  reside  V        At  the  Barooa. 

How  long  have  you  resided  there?  'In  my  own  parish  for  35 
years;  in  tihe  plaea  where  L  work  by  day,  14. 

Have  you  resided;  iu.  the  house  at  the  Barona,  where  the  Princess  of 
W^ilesreaded?        1  have  been  living  14  yearn  in  that  house. 

Do.  you  remember  the  Princeits  of  Wales  residing  in  that  house? 
Yes,  I  di]^  by  night. iMid  by  day. 

What  are  you  by  trade  or  profession  t       A  carpenter. 

Do  yoM.kuowGutseppeRastelli?        I  do. 

Was  Guiseppe  RastelH  in  the  princesses  service  ?        He  was  a  groom. 

Do  you  know  Louisa  Demout,  a  chambermaid  io  the  prtucess^s  ser- 
vice?       I  do.       \ 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  Rastelli  coming  to 
the  house  at  the  Bisrona  ?        1  do  remember  it. 

By  whom  was  HaalelH  accompanied  ?  Baatelli  came  together  with 
the  son  of  the  head>master.. 

Was  Demont  with  Rastelh  at  that  timet  Demont  came  half  an 
hour  after,  in  a  carriage  with  other  persons. 

Were  Rastelli  and  Demont  on  that  occasiou  together  m,  the  house  ? 
Tbey  were. 

What  did  you  see  Rastelli  do  on  that  occasion  ?  I  saw  them  mslce 
a  lirtle  drawieg^  or  pIao»  up  stairs. 

Did  RaslelUy  on  leavine  the  house,  offer  or  give  you  any  money  ?  He 
asked  me  whether  1  had  received  presents  from  those  persous  wIk)  had 
coroe^'  aod  I  saidino;.  and- he  afterwards  made  me  a  present. 

Of  what  amount?  He  made  me  a  present  of  40  franks,  two  half 
'NaooleoBs.or  40  franks. 

Did'he  offer  any  money,  to  induce  you  to  come  here  as  a  witness? 
He  did  offer  me  on  another  day,  odt  on  that  day ;  but  he  offered  me 
j|ot.^D0teir{tiMa4By».but  betoldme,.  that  if  I  had  anything  to  say  agaio^ 
her  royal  highness  1  should  s^ceive.a  great  present 

When  was  it  he  told  vou  you  should  receive  this  great  present  if  von 
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hadjiDytiiiug  to  say  agaiost  ber  royal  liigbnenY  I  said  that  I  had 
nothing  to  depose  against  her  royal  higbnesiiy  and  that  1  liad  nothing 
to  8|>eak  but  well  of  her. 

Slate,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  exact  words  which  Rastelli  used  when 
he  told  you  tliat  you  should  have  a  great  present  if  you  came  to  speak 
'  againsl  the  princess  V  He  told  me,  **  Ponii,  if  you  like,  you  may  njskc 
yourself  a  man  ;**  I  aaked  him  iu  what  manner ;  he  answered,  "  You,  who 
have  always  lived  iu  this  house,  d^y  and  night,  tany  have  something  to 
depose  again«t  her  royal  highness;*'  1  said,  llist  1  had  nothing  to  depose 
agsinst  that  lady,  who  had  always  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Was  Mademoiselle  Demont  present  upon   that  occasion  V  She 

was  not. 

Did  Rastelli,  at  the  time  he  made  you  tliis  offer,  mention  the  name  of 
Demont  to  you  V  No ;  because  it  was  a  few  days  after  tliat  he  Imd 
with  me  this  conversation. 

Where  did -this  sec*end  conversation  take  place?  It  took  place  on  a 
morning  that  he  called  upon  me,  and  we  went  together  to  tlje  inn. 

Did  be  then  make  you  any  offer  or  promise  of  motley  if  you  would 
become*  a  w  itoess  against  her  royal  highness,  in  what  word^  as  nearly 
as  you  can  recollect  ?  He  told  me,  "  Pomi,  if  you  have  anything  to 
depose  against  her  royal  highness,  now  is  the  time ;  you  will  have  a  great 
present ;  you  will  become  a  great  man,  and  shall  receive  a  great  present;** 
we  went  to  the  inn  together,  and  we  drank  there. 

Did  he  then,  when  be  told  you  you  should  have  a  great  present,  men- 
tion tire  name  of  Demont  V  Yes,  he  ciid  mention  the  name  of 
Demont 

With  reference  to  what  did  he  mention  the  name  of  Demdnt?  1 
asked  him  whether  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  tier  royal  highness; 
.  he  told  me  tiiat  slie  was ;  he  did  not  mention  to  me  her  name  on  the  day 
he  Was  taking  the  drawing,  butiie  mentioned  it  on  the  second  day,  ana 
told  me  that*  she  had  made  a  good  day*s  work ;  we  were  tbcre  at  tlie 
inn,  and  we  drank  together. 

(Mr.  Cohen.) — He  has  added  these  wdrds,  "  aod  that  she, 
Demont,  had  gained  a  great  sum." 

Some  doubt  being  expressed  whether  the  whole  of  the  an- 
swer had  been  translated ;  the  interpreter,  having  been  directed 
not  to  interrupt  the  witness,  but  to  hear  tlie  whole  answer 
before  he  translated  any  part,  the  question  was  ordered  to  be 
proposed  again. 

The  question  was  again  proposed,  and  the  witness  said, 

I  asked  him  for  tliis  thing,  biecause  I  told  him,  tell  me  how  is  this  busi- 
ness, for  he  told  me  that  Demont  was  still  in  the  service,  and  then  1 
found  out  that  she  was  here ;  and  he  told  me  at  that  time  that  if  I  would 
depose  something  I  should  have  a  great  present ;  and  I  said  that  I  had 
been  i)ight  and  day,  a  long  time,  in  the  house,  and  I  never  saw  any 
thing  thac  enabled  'me  to  speak  ill  of  that  lady ;  then  he  told  me  you 
know  nothing,  for  1  tell  you  that  that  house  was  a  very  bad  house,  bad 
women,  and  so ;  and  I  answered  that  thia  was  a  real  falsehood,  for  1 
had  been  in  the  house,  day  and  night,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  this, 
and  we  ended  so. 

Did  Rastelli,  upon  that  occasion,  say  any  thing  further  respecting 
Demont?        No. 
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Thea  Joseph  PlatUa,  Esq.  was  further  examined  by  ifae 
Lords : 

Whnt  i*  thjR  first  date  after  the  I8th  of  September  of  any  courier  goiiij^ 
to  the  north  of  Italy  on  tb|s  bunineMf  it  appears  to  l>e  on  the  881b 
of  September. 


Then  Filippo  Pomi  was  further  examined  by  Doctor 
LushingtOB : 

Was  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  Rastelli  used  the  expression  you  have 
repeated,  of  making  a  good  day*s  workV  Yes^  it  was  on  tfiat  occa- 
sion, that  he  was  going  about  making  recruits. 

.  State  all  that  Rastelli  said  about  making  a  good  day  ?  I  cannot  ex- 
press it ;  I  must  only  say  that  he  told  me,  that  on*that  day,  when  f be 
came  there  to  make  that  drawing,  she  had  made  a  good  day. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Riganti  f  I  do,  he  is  a  com- 
panion of  Rastelli. 

Where  does  Riganti  live ;        At  the  Porta  Ticinese. 

Of  what  trade  is  Riganti  ?  Ke  sells  salt,  tobacco,  brandy,  and  other 
liquors. 

Does  he  live  at  Milan  ?  He  dwells  out  of  Milan,  at  the  distance 
of  two  gun-shots. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  requested  that  their 
lordships  would  ascertain  whether  Riganti  was  now  in  this 
country,  and  could  be  brought  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  submitted,  that  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty  had  no  right  to  desire  that  question  to  be  put  to  the 
supporters  of  the  bill. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  'that  if  Riganti  should  be  in 
this  country,  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  those  who  opposed  the 
bill,  whether  they  would  tall  Riganti  as  a  witness  or  not,  and 
that  it  was  also  in  the  power  of  any  peer  jto  propose  to  call 
Riganti  at  any  period ;  but  that  that  question  could  not  be 
put  by  the  house  to  the  counsel  \p  support  of  the  bill,  what- 
ever information  might  be  given  in  any  other  way. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw^  and  the  house 
adjourned. 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY,-^MONDAY,  OCT.  1«. 

On  the  formation  of  the  court.  Earl  Grey  begged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house,  that  Sir  John  Beresford  had  arrived  in  town» 
and,  as  his  private  affairs  required  his  immediate  presence,  Jie 
trusted  that  the  bouse  would  have  no  objection  to  his  being 
called  in  now,  and  examined  as  to  his  connexion  with  Car- 
rington  while  on  board  his  ship :  and  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  having  no  objection  to  the  examination  of  Sir  Jolui 
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Beretfbrd  being  Qow  interposed  in. the  middle  of  the  exa- 
mitiatioa  of  Filippo  Pomi, 

Sir  Jokn  Poer  Beresford,  B^rt,  was  examined  by  the  EsrI 
Grey, 

Are  you  an  admiral  iii  liis  majesty**  lenrice  V        A  rear- admiral. 

Did  you,  during  the  late  war,  command  hit  majesty^s  ship  Poictiers  V 
I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  offhe  name  of  William  Carrington  «er?ing 
on  board  that  ship?        1  da  . 

Jn  wfb'At  character  did  he  so  serve  f        As  quarter-master. 

Was  he  never  otherwise  rated  than  as  quarter-master  of  that  ship  V 
Not  while  1  commanded  her. 

Did  he  leave  the  Poictiers  during  the  time  yon  commanded  her? 
He  left  the  Poictiers  at  the  time  there  was  an  acting  captain  on  board. 
Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  tell  your  lordships  the  circumstances,  it  would 
prevent  a  good  deal  of  delay.  At  the  request  of  Sir  William  Gcll,  [ 
procured  the  man*s  discharge  from  the  Poictiers,  by  writing  to  Captain 
Jones,  my  acting  captain,  to  beg  he  would  rate  him  as  my  clerk,  in 
order  to  get  him  his  discharge,  and  he  wa.s  clischarged  by  Captain 
Jones  rating  him  as  a  midshipman  ;  as  1  fancy  there  was  no  vacancy 
for  a  clerk,  he  was  rated  a  midshipman  in  order  to  get  him  his 
discharge.  , 

lYou  understood  him  to  be  rated  as  a  midshipman  previous  to  his  dis^ 
charge V  I  did  not;  1  never  knew  he  wes  mted  midshipman. 
,  You  were  understood  to  state,  just  now,  that  Captain  Jones  hud 
rated  him  as  midshipman  previous  to  his disiiiarge  V  1  understand  he 
lie  was'  rated  midshipman  after  he  was  discharged  in  order  to  grt 
his  pay. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  was  rated  midshipman  before  he  was  discharged? 
Yes,  tlie  ship*s  books  will  best  tell  that. 

Was  .it  at  Sir  William  Geirs  request,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
any  request  on  his  part?  At  Sir  William  Geirs  repeated  request 
to  me.  -       »• 

Did  you 'give  him,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving,,  a .  ship  cei4i6ci«te.!of 
good  conduct  ?  (  gave  him  a  eertifioate  of  good  conduct  WiUier 
before  he  left  the  ship  or  after,  i  do  nut  know  whicji,  but  1  gav<:  him  a 
certificate. 

You  gave  him  a  certificate  txpressing  your  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct? Yes,  he  was  a  very  gOod  man  while  1  commaiided  tfae^hip, 
and  I  gave  him  a  certificate,  as  1  do  all  good  .seamen.  ,• 

Did  you  consider  that  there  was  anything  irregular  in  his  coiiiduct 
while  on  board  the  ship,  or  anything  irregular  in  his  manner  oC pro- 
curing his  discharge?  The  first  question  1  should  wish  to  answer 
first;  while  he  was  on  board  the  ship,  there  never  was  amen  that 
behaved  better:  ^s  to  tlie  irregularity  of  liia discluii;ge,  if  there  ^^5  any- 
thing irregular  in  it,  which  1  believe  tliere  'yvB»,  it  was  my  fanit, 
and  not  the  acting  Oapiaui's ;  1  had  it  done  iii  order  to  oblige  >ir 
William  Cell     n  . 

There  was  no  fault  of  Willianf  Catrington?  Nofkult  of  William 
Ca-rington  whatever ;  he  was  a  very  excellent  mafii. 

Sif  Lord  MthiiU, — Are  their  loitSsliipa  to  understand  fiom  you»4bat 
Wihianr  Carrington,  iii  point  of  fiict,  sever  was  a  midshipman  of  |he 
Poictiers.  wliile  you  commanded  tliat  ship?        Never. 

He  never  did  the  duty  of  a  midshipmau  ?        Never. 
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Do  you  recollect  any  coAvenatioB  witli  Carriii^on,  as  U  his  being 
rated  aa  a  inidabipmaoy  or  brought  forward  in  the  service  as  an  officer? 
Never, 

iJtd  he  ever  state  to  you»  that  he  wished  to  be  discharged  from  his 
mnje&ty's  service,  because  he  did  not  like  the  sea?  Yes;  Sir  William 
Gell  asked  me  to  do  him  tbefovour  of  sanctioning. this  man*s  dischai^e; 
I  called  CarriDgtoo.  and  said,  '*  Carrington,  what  do  you  wish  to  leave 
the  service?  1  hope  to  God  you  will  not  leave  the  service.*'  He  said* 
he  was  very  auxious  to  leave  the  service,  he  was  pressed  into  it,  and 
did  not  like  tlie  sea.  1  think  those  were  his  words,  as  nearly  as  J  can 
be  upon  my  oath;  I  was  surprised  when  this  discharge  was  asked  for. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  correspondence-  with  the  Admiralty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discharge?  I  never  hud  a  correspondence  wjth  the  Admi> 
ralty  on  the  subject ;  and  1  did  not  know  there  was  any,  correspondence 
with  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject;  if  I  had,  1  would  .not  have  given  him 
his  discharge.  I  could  not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Admiralty,  because  Lthink 
it  was  an  improper  thing  Captain  Jones  discharging  him  at  my  request ;  if 
there  is  any  blame  for  discharging  him,  I  hope  it  >vill  be  attached  to  me. 

Was  there  any  engagement  that  Carrington  should  be  rated  as  a  mid< 
shipman,  or  any  understanding  on  that  subject,  at  the  time  he  came  on 
board  your  bhip  ?  No,  he  was  drafted,  I  believe,  on  board  the  Poictiers 
from  another  ship;  I  had  never  seen  him  till  then. 

Was 'there  any  engagement  during  the  time  of  his  service  as  a 
quarter-master,  that  he  should  be  made  a  midshipman  when-  he  was 
serving  in  your  ship  ?        Not  by  me ;  there  was  no  engagement. 

i?y  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Did  William  Carrington  leave  the  ser- 
iRce  in  the  year  1811?        Yes,  he  did. 

Ffad  he,  or  had  he  not,  tieen  a  midshipman  for  twelve  months  before 
he  left  the  service?  No;  he  had  never  been  a  midshipman  before  he 
left  the  service,  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  he  ever  decline  the  appointment  of  midshipman?  I  never 
oflWred  it  to  him. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  did  not  receive  midshipman's  pay 
fbr  a  twelvemonth?  Th^  ship's  books  can  best  tell  that;  but  I 
should  say  no;  the  sbip*s  books  are  always  regularly  kept,  and  can  be 
referred  to. 

Do  you  remember  desiring  Carrington  to  go  down  to  the^Thisbe, 
and  ask  for  his  papers  ?  1  do  not  remember  that,  it  it  ten  years  ago 
since  thia  -occurred ;  but  I  got  him  put  on  the  Thisbe*s  books,  in  order 
to  get  his  pay  for  him ;  therefore,  I  think  it  is  probable  it  was  so,  but  ( 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it  exactly ;  theThisbe  was  the  flag  ship 
in  the  nver. 

At  what  time  did  you  get  him  put  upon  the  books  of  the  Thisbe  ? 
He  was  discharged  from  the  Poictiers  into  the  Thisbe,  in  order  for  him 
to  get  hia  pay ;  i  think  it  was  aboUt  June  or  July,  1811;  I  was  on  shore 
at  the  time. 

You  are  certain  that  you  never  gave  Carrington  any  reason  to  expect 
promotion  as  a  midshipman  during  the  time  he  served  as  a  quarter- 
master?       Not  vrhile  1  was  in  the  ship. 

Did  Carrington  ever  state  to  yon  any  difficulty,  in  point  of  expense, 
of  dressing  himself,  and  mamtainiog  himself  as  a  midshipman?  No; 
if  he  bad  I  should  have  maintained  him,  as  I  did  others  in  the  service,  f\\\ 
he  could  pay  me  again. 

Did  Carrington  while  he  wns  on  board  tlie  Poictiers  ever  act  as  a 
midshipman?  He  uevtr  did.  1  should  wi^h,  in  justice  to  Carrini;* 
ton,  to  answer  the  qacHtion,  wh«ther  he  was  ever  led  to  believe  that  he 
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WM  hereafter  to  be  a  midshipiiMiD ;  he  never  was  led  to  espeoft  thit 
from  me.  1  am  about  to  give  my  opinioD,  perhapa  it  ia  not  evicftence; 
I  uoderatand  the  noble  lord^s  question  to  be»  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  led  Jo  expect  that  from  anybody  elseV  my  Answer 
was  going  to  be,  that  the  first  lieutenant  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  that  • 
man,  I  do  not  know  what  he  might  have  held  out  to  the  man  while  I 
was  absent ;  but  I  never  held  it  out  myself.  I  refer  to  Lieutenant 
Alcock,  now  Captain  Alcock ;  1  do  not  know  that  Lieutenant  Akock  did. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Carrington  that  he  was  to  be  on  the  quarter-«leck ; 
and  do  you  recollect  Carrington  replying,  that  he  did  not  wish,  to  be  on 
the  qunrter-deck,  for  he  had  no  friends  or  money  to  support  him 
on  the  quarter-deck?  He  never  told  me  any  such  thing;  and  after  I 
knew  he  was  to  be  Sir  William  Gell's  servant,  it  was  very  unlikely  I 
should  propose  him  to  be  an  officer  in  the  service. 

By  the  Duke  of  Clarence, — Carrington  having  informed  this  liouse 
that  he  did*  not  go  upon  tlie  quarter-deck  for  some  time  after  he  joined 
the  Poictiers,  was  he  ever  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Potctiers?  He 
never  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  except  when  bis  duty  as  quarter- master 
led  him  there. 

Did  William  Carrington  apply  to  you  at  any  time  after  he  left  the 
Poictiers,  respecting  his  pay  ?        He  did. 

Do  you  recollect  what  paned  between  you  and  him  on  that  subject? 
I  thinic  it  was  four  or  five  years  afterwards;  I  met  htm  in  the  street, 
or  he  waited  upon  me;  he  said,  I  have  not  got  my  pay,  captain;  I  said, 
I  will  get  it  for  you,  and  I  was  the  means  of  its  being  procured. 

Did  you  give  him  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Somerset-house  for  that 
purpose?  I  either  gave  him  a  letter,  or  went  to  Somerset- house  my- 
self, I  do  not  recollect  which,  but  1  know  1  got  him  his  pay. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  previous  to  his  discharge  from  the 
Poictiers,  having  any  conversation  with  him  respecting  his  wish  to  leave 
the  service?  Yes,  I  lemember  rather  reproaching  him  for  quitting 
the  service,  and  saying,  '<  1  was  quite  astonished  he  had  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, particularly  as  he  wss  so  comfortably  situsted  od  board  the  slnp;** 
T  was  displeased  with  his  quitting  the  service ;  1  did  it  t«  oblige  Sir 
W.  Gell;  1  did^not  like  so  good  a  man  quitting  the  service,  and  the 
reason  he  ffave.me  was,  that  he  was  pressed  into  the  service*  thai  he 
never  liked  the  sea,  and  was  anxious  to  quit  it. 

The  question  related  to  anytime  previous  to  his  quitting  tlie  Poictierfl 
The  answers  he  gave  previously  and  afterwards  were  exactly  the  same. 

There  was  nothing  passed  relative  to  bis  inability  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  being  on  the  quarter-deck?        Nothing. 

Do  you  know  that  Carrington,  whilst  doing  doty  under  your  com^ 
mand  on  board  the  Poictiers,  knew  what  his  rating  on  the  ship^s  books 
actually  was  at  the  time  ? 

The  AttoFiiej-General  of  the  Queen  submitted  so  olgec« 
tiqp  to  the  question. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  proper  question  might  be,  whe- 
ther the  witness  knew  whether  Carrington  did  or  did  not  know 
how  he  was  rated. 

Do  you  know,  from  any  fact  or  circumstance,  within  roiw  own  know* 
ledge,  that  Carrington  did  know  how  he  was  rated?  £very  man  and 
officer  in  the  ship  knew  how  they  were  rated,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief;  I  never  hid  the  rating  from  any  of  them ;  but  with 
sfx  hundred  people  in  the  ship  it  is  impossible  1  can  recollect  the  rating 
9f  every  man  ten  years  ago;  but  I  believe  he  kilew  it 
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Are  ycm  certain  that  Carringtoo  did  Dot  koow  he  was  rated  qoarter- 
mafttcr?  J  should  thiok  be  knew  it,  as  he  always  did  hit  duty  as  qaar« 
ter-masl^r;  but  be.  and  I  never  had  any  conversation  upon  that  subject 

Do  you  knovr  whether Carriogton  ever  messed  with  the  midshipmen? 
He  never  did.  • 

Was  tfaa  pay  whicli  you  state  you  obtained  for  Carrin^on  some  time 
after  he  was  discharged,  either  by  personal  application  at  SoakerBet>  ' 
bouse,  or  by  letter,  the  pay  of  a  midshipman,  or  the  pay  of  a  quarter- 
master? I  believe  boitk;  tlie  pay  of  the  midshipman's  part  of  it, 
could  only  have  been  a  few  days,  because  he  was  discharged  into  a  ship 
t»  get  his  pay  as  a  niidsbipman ;  therefore  for  those  two  or  three  days 
bit  must  have  been  paid;  but  the  NaTy-OiBce  books  can  best  state  tliu. 

According  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the  naval  service^  is  not  every 
man  rated  according  to  the  duty  he  does  on  board  the  ship  ?  Generally 
speaking. 

During  the  continuance  of  William  Carringtou  on  board  the  Poictiers, 
was  he  on  any  occasion  particularly  recommended  to  your  notice  by  the 
first  lieutenant  ?  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  he  was  a  very  great  favourite 
of  the  first  lieutenant*^  being  a  very  good  man,  and  the  unt  lieutenant 
was  very  loth  to  part  with  him. 

Where 'was  the  Poictiers  employed  during  the  twelve  months  that  be 
was  on  board  that  ship  ?  The  first  part  of  her  service  we  commanded 
at  the  blockade  at  Brest^  then  at  Lisbon,  then  in  the  North  Seas. 

Did  Carrington  come  on  l>oard  with  «  draft  of  men,  or  was  he  re* 
ceived  on  board  on  the  ship*s  beins  first  commissioned?  As  far  as 
my  memory  charges  me,  with  a  draft  of  men  from  the  Majestic ;  I  think 
ttera  were  six  or  eight  of  them. 

During  the  continuance  of  Carringtou  on  board  the  Poictiers,  was 
the  ship  in  conise  of  payment  I  I  cannot  tay  positively,  but  1  think 
she  was. 

The  ship's  books  will  prove  the  hct  ?        Of  course. 

What  was  the  name  of  your  first  lieutenant?  Liedtenant  Alcock, 
now  a  captain* 

Where  does  he  live?  Near  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales,  and  a 
most  able  and  excellent  man  he  isi 

Do  you  know  where  Captain  Jones,  who^was  the  acting  Captain  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge,  is  ?  I  do  not,  but  1  know  Captain  Alcock*s 
residence  from  being  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him ;  1  had  a 
letter  fW>m  bin  about  two  months  ago, 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  observe,  before  the  cross-exami* 
natioa  of  Pomi  was  commenced,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
9iUle  for  him  and  his  colleagues  to  proceed  with  the  case 
ifoles^  they  were  told  who  was  the  adverse  party  with  whom 
they  were  to  contend.  It  was  in  opposition  to  every  form  of 
jifdicial  proceeding  to  withhold  this  information. 

hofd  Caltfaorpe,  in  allusion  to  the  notice  of  the  learned 
counsel,  touching  ibe  identity  of  the  prosecutor  in  this  case, 
observed,  that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  this  being  a  proceed- 
tag  originating  in  state  policy,  the  House  of  Lords  were  the 
prosecutors* 

The  Earl  of  laverpool  aaid  there  was  no  mystery  in  the 
proceedings.     He  had  brought  down  the  papers  by  bis  ma- 
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jeity's  command ;  a  secret  committee  bad  reported  upon  those 
docttments,  and  then  his  lordship,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
brought  in  the  bill  which  the  Attorney-General  had  been 
directed  to  examine  witnesses  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the 
preamble,  which,  he  had  a  firm  conviction,  would  be  proved 
m  evidence. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  urged  the  expediency  of  iden- 
tifying the  real  prosecutor  of  the  bill,  in  order  that  the  de- 
fendant might  have  the  benefit  of  sifting  to  the  bottom  the 
conspiracy  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  and  discoveritig 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case. 

I'he  Lord  Chancellor  thought,  that  in  point  of  order,  the 
examination  of  the  witness  now  at  the  bar,  ought  to  be  con- 
cluded before  any  motion  upon  the  subject  alluded  to  was 
brought  before  the  house.  The  noble  Secretary  of  State 
having  brought  in  the  bill,  he  did  so  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  was  answerable  for  the  consequences  like  all  other 
ministers. 

•  Earl  Grey  complained  strongly  of  the  absence  of  an  avowal 
of  a  principal.  Without  this  knowledge  the  conduct  of  agents 
could  not  be  thoroughly  investigated,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  subornation  of  peijury  had,  m  fact,  been 
committed. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  condemned,  in  the  most  pointed 
terms,  the  manner  in  which  this  business  had  been  conducted 
with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  Carlsrhue  evidence,  which 
rested  .on  the  testimony  of  one  witness — a  witness,  too,  that 
had  been  examined,  not  by  the  Milan  commission,  but  by  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  and  afterwards  taken  to  Hanover.  Was 
that  minister  an  authorized  agent,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  his  acts  ?  Did  ministers  adopt  the  conduct  of  the  Hano> 
verian  minister  ? — or  who  was  to  be  reponsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  minister  of  a  little  German  despot  ?  Perhaps,  not  only 
the  ministers  employed  in  this  business  were  those  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and 
even  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  If  the  real  constitutional 
advisers  of  his  majesty  were  responsible  for  all  that  had  been 
done,  he  believed  they  would  have  lo  answer  for  most  dis- 
"  graceful  means,  which  compromised  the  character  of  the 
country.  Every  principle  of  justice,  every  feeling  of  truth 
and  common  sense,  were  at  variance  with  what  had  been  done 
in  this  miserable  case. 

Lord  Melville  here  moved,  that  the  proper  officer  should 
attend  from  the  Admiralty,  with  copies  from  the  ship's  books 
of  the  Poictiers,  &c.  of  the  situation  on  board  and  services  of 
William  Carrington.— ^Ordered. 
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Then  Filippo  Pann  was  again  <:a]lcd  in,  and  cross-examined 
by  the  Attornej-Gentral. 

Yoa  have  stated  that  you  resided  in  a  houso  at  the  Barona,  is  that 
house  DOW  called  the  Villa  Perganii  ?  Yes,  at  present  it  is  called  lite 
Villa  Pergami. 

How  long  has  it  been  so  called  ?        A  little  time  ago. 

How  loug  ago?  After  that  Moufrini  sold  it,  about  Uiree  months 
ago. 

Do  you  mean  to  sw^ar  that  it  was  not  called  the  Villa  Pergaoii  until 
three  months  ago  from  this  time  ?  It  was  so  called,  even  before  then ; 
Monfrini  bought  it,  and  after  Monfrini  sold  it,  it  was  called  again  the 
Villa  Pergami ;  we  always  called  it  La  Barona,  and  we  then  fa«gan  to 
call  it  Villa  Pergami,  after  that  Pergami  had  bought  it 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  called  it  the  Villa  Pergami  f  He 
bought  it  in  the  year  1816. 

After  Pergami  purchased  it,  did  you  continue  io  work-  there  as  a 
carpenter  for  Pergami  ?        I  did. 

Had  yoti  continued  to  work  for  Pergami  at  the  Villa  down  to  the  time 
of  your  leaving  Italy  ?  When  he  was  master  I  worked  for  him ;  when 
other  people  have  been  the  masters,  I  have  worked  for  the  other  people 

When  did  you  last  see  Pergami  ?  This  I  do  not  quite  recollect ;  i* 
must  have  beeu  in  the  month  of  August,  1  believe. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?        At  his  house. 

Did  you  see  him  any  where  else  ?  1  have  seen  him  is  no  other 
place^  iSor  I  never  went  out  of  the  house. 

Did  you  see  him  the  day  you  left  the  Villa  Pergami  ?        I  did  not 

How  long  before  did  you  see  him  ?  1  left  the  Villus  Pergami  on  the 
seth  of  September ;  1  had  seen  him  in  August,  but  1  do  not  know  the 
day,  1  cannot  mention  the  day. 

Will  j^ou  swear  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  month  of  September  f 
I  cannot  swear,,  it  must  have  been  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September;  I  cannot  swear,  1  have  not  made  a  memo- 
randum, and  1  cannot  tell. 

How  long  before  you  left  the  Villa  Pergami,  was  it  that  you  saw  Per- 
gami upon  your  oath  ?  Heft  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  o?  Sep- 
tember, 1  do  not  know. 

Was  not  Pergami  living  at  the  Vi11a>  Pergami  at  the  time  you  left  it? 
No^  he  had  set  out,  he  had  gone  away,  and  I  do  not  know  when  be 
went  away. 

Who  desired  you  to  come  over  here  as  a  witness?  No  one;  my 

own  will. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  came  voluntarily,  without  any  appli- 
cation havins;  been  made  to  yon  for  that  purpose  ?  I  came  here  by 
my  own  will,  because  1  heard  that  the  advocate  Codazzi  was  receiving 
witnesikes,  and  1  went  to  say  that  I  had  to  say  something  in  favour  ^ 
that  lady,  who  bad  douc'a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  doubt  being  sugsested,  whether  this  was  the  full  import 
of  the  answer^  the  following  question  was  put : 

Did  yon  say,  that  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  or  that  she  had 
done  you  a  great  deal  of  good  ?  Tc  me,  and  to  all  the  people  at  the 
Barona ;  she  has  done  me  a  gi^eat  deal  of  good,  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  all  the  people  in  general. 
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Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  went  to  Codaz^  of  yoar  own  accord, 
and  jthat  no  application  was  made  before  that  time  to  ^o  to  CodazA^ 
Yes,  i  swear  that  before  any  tribunal. 

Did  auy  body  apply  to  you  to  go  to  Codazzi  before  you  went  there? 
No ;  1  heard  timt  Codaz2i  received  depositipus  in  favour  of  this  hidy, 
and  I  went  to  Codazzi  willingly. 

Whcu  was  it  you  went  to. Codazzi?  It  was  on  the  ^th  day  pf 
August 

Was  Pergami  tlieu  at  the  Villa  Pergami?        He  was  not 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  was  at  Milan  at  the  lime  you  went 
to  Codiazzi  ?        As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not  there. 

Did  any  person  desire  you  to  come  here  from  Italy  to  be  a  witness ? 
There  has  been  this  Codazzi,  who  told  me  so  and  so,  who  toid  me  this 
and  this  j  if  you  have  any  deposition  to  make,  you  may  go,  because 
your  deposition  is  good. 

Were  you  examined  by  Codazzi  f        Yes. 

Was  any  body  else  present  when  you  were  examined  ?        No. 

Codazzi  having  said  to  you  that  you  might  go,  did  you  in  consequence 
of  that  come  here  of  your  own  accord  ?  Yes,  because  1  told  hiu^ 
that  if  it 'had  been  a  business  which  required  me  to  go  a  hundrcMl  miles 
I  would  go  willingly,  because  1  would  go  (volontariamente.) 

The  interpreters  being  asked  whether  the  whole  of  the  an- 
swer of  the  witness  had  been  given^  they  concurred  in  stating 
that  the  whole  had  been  given. 

After  you  were  examioed  by  Codazzi,  and  before  you  set  out  from 
Italy/did  you  see  any  other  person  on  the  subject  of  your  coming  over 
here  as  a  witness?  Yes^  1  had  seen  another  English  advocate  at 
Milan. 

When  ?        The  day  after  I  saw  Codazzi. 

Who  was  with  the  English  advocate  when  you  saw  bim  ?  1  have 
been  in  his  Iiouse^  and  1  have  seen  only  him ;  I  went  there  by  my  own 
accoh),  MS  I  did  in  regard  to  the  advocate. 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  besides  the  English  advocate  upon  the 
subject  of  your  coming  here  after  you  had  seen  Codazzi  ?  Not  at 
tliat  time. 

At  any  time  ?  When  he  came  one  day  to  the  Barona  I  saw  hio^ 
the  advocate  Codazzi,  and  another  person. 

Who  was  that  other  person  ?        I  do  not  know  that  person. 

Was  he  an  Englishman  or  an  Italian  ?  ^i  believe  he  was  a  foreigner ; 
1  believe  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  for  I  did  not  speak  to  him,  1  merely 
took  him  up  stairs  to  shew  the  house. 

Do  you  know  Vassali  ?        I  do. 

Did  you  see  Vassali  at  any  time  before  you  set  out  from  Italy  ?  Ye% 
I  saw  him. 

When  was  it  you  saw  him;  how  long  before  you  set  out  from  Italy  ? 
It  was  in  the  mouth  of  August,  but  i  do  not  know  when ;  1  have  n4it 
present  the  day. 

Was  it  tMrfore  or  after  you  went  to  (Codazzi  ?        It  was  afler. 

Did  you  vome  over  to  Euglaiui  by  yourielf.or  in  company  with  other 
persons?  I  came  Qver  in  company  with  the  head-master,  Giaro- 

lini,  and  three  other  persons. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  Vassali;  waa  it  at  the  Villa  Pergami,  or  at 
Milan?        I  saw  him  at  Milan. 

Where  ?  Near  to  las  iKMisa;  1  saw  him  when  be  was  getting  intv 
the  carriage. 
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Did  ;du  call  at  his  housed        No,  1  have  never  been  at  his  house. 
Was  that  the  only  time  you  saw  Vassali  ?        I  had  seen  him  many 
times;  1  had  seen  him  in  the  year  1817,  aud  the  year  1818.    • 

Besides  that  time  at  Milan,  have  you  seen  him  on  any  other  occssion,  . 
on  the  subject  of  your  coming  here  as  a  witness?  1  have  seen  him  . 
here ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  place ;  in  this  country,  in  London. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  in  coming  here^  as  you  state  that  you 
came  voluntarily  f        1  did  not. 

Who  paid  them  t  The  head-master  pAid  all  the  expenses,  for  he 
paid  for  all. 

Is  Giarolini  your  head-master^  or  who  is  your  master?        Giarolini. 

U  he  your  master  when  you  live  at  the  Villa  Pergami  ?        He  is. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  coming  here  as  a  witness?  JHere  it 
is;  when  I  went  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  1  told  him,  that  if  it  was  to 
be  an  affair  of  a  little  time,  I  had  no  objection  to  go ;  and  1  told  him, 
that  even  if  I  was  to  go  for  a  hundred  miles,  I  would  go  without  any 
interest. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  coming  here  ?  As  to  the  pay  1  camiot 
tell,  because  when  1  told  to  the  advocate  1  told  tiim  that,  proviiied  they 
gave  something  to  my  family,  I  for  that  lady  (her  royal  highness)  would 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  any  thing  fbr 
coming  here,  for  your  loss  of  time?  Hear  me:  if  they  will  take  care 
of  my  family  1  would  have  no  expectation  in  regard  to  myself,  provided 
they  took  care  of  my  family  ;  and  I  would  go  to  any  place. 

What  were  Uiey  to  give  your  family?  The  sum  is  that  they  give 
a  livre  to  my  wife,  .'ifid  half  a  livre  for  each  of  my  children,  daughters. 

Do  you  mean  a  livre  a  day  ?        Yes* 

Do  you  fcwear  that  that  is  all  you  are  to  receive,  or  expect  to  receive, 
for  coming  here  ?  This  is  for  the  assistance  of  my  family ;  as  to  the 
rest,  to  myself,  if  they  will  give  m<:  something  I  will  take  it,  if  they  do 
not  eive  it  to  me,  1  have  no  claim,  I  do  not  expect  it 

Will  you  swear  you  have  made  no  agreement  with  any  person  for 
your  own  remuneration  for  coming  here?  Yes,  this  I  can  sweaf  to^ 
tiecaose  I  have  made  no  agreement  whatever ;  but  as  there  are  some 
people  who  have  some  claims,  so  1  can  have  also  some  cloims. 

Then  you  are  to  be  understood  to  say  your  have  some  hopes  of  being 
remunerated  for  coming  here  ?  I  h:ive  told  you  1  have  no  hope,  for, 
for  that  lady  (her  royal  highness),  on  account  of  the  benefits  she  has 
done  roe,  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

You  stated,  when  you  were  here  last,  that  when  Rastelli  came  to  the 
Villa  Pergami,  he  came  together  with  the  son  of  the  head-master ;  what 
is  the  name  of  that  person,  the  son  of  the  head-master,  who  came  with 
Rastelli  to  the  Villa  Pergami  ?        Antonio  Giarolini  ? 

la  not  Antonio  Giarolini  an  architect*  as  bis  father  is?  He  is  tnore 
derer  than  his  father. 

Did  not  young  Giarolini,  upon  that  occasion,  take  a  plan  of  the  house  ? 
^Ci,  they  made  a  little  drawing,  or  design. 

Did  not  young  Giarolini,  upon  that  occasion,  make  the  drawing  or 
plan  ?  Yes,  when  Giarolini  came  to  the  Barona,  with  Demont  and 
Rastelli  and  other  persons,  there  %Vas  Giarolini  up-stairs,  and  they  mMde 
this  drawing  or  plan. 

Did  young  Giarolini  go  |iway  with  them,  after  they  bad  made  the 
plan?  No;  the  others  went  away  iu  a  carriage,  and  Giarolini  and 
oastelU  went  out  by  another  door ;  and  when  they  were  there*  they  be- 
gan to  leap  for  joy,  and  to  congratulate  each  other. 
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You  say  you  have  lived  at  tbe  Barona  for  m)  maDv  years  ;  do  yoa  re- 
member, when  her  royal  bighnesB  was  there  with  Pergamn  any  dances 
being  given  at  the  Villa  Pergami?        Ye«,  J  remember  them. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  natae  of  Antougina  ?  He  was  the 
tenant  of  the  parish,  of  the  whole  place. 

Wbot  is  the  extent  of  the  Villa  Pergami,  and  the  land  belonging  to  it  f 
1  do  not  know  precisely. 

The  question  is  not  precisely,  but  about  what  extent  ?  It  is  an 
CflUte  of  1000  pcrtica,  all  this  house  is  about  half  a  pertica. 

How  many  acres?        How  am  I  to  know  that;  I  cannot  know  it 

You  have  stated  you  know  the  person  Antongina,  has  not  he  a  great 
many  daughters?        He  has  18  children  between  males  and  females. 

Did  his  daughters  use  to  be  present  at  those  balls?  They  came 
one  evening,  when  her  royal  highness  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  all 
that  family,  coming  from  one  father  and  one  mother. 

What  other  persons  used  to  be  present  at  those  balks,  do  you  know  ? 
They  were  all  people  well  brought  up  from  their  father,  well  brought 
up  from  their  mother,  well  brought  up ;  and  when  they  were  there,  the 
father  always  was  present  for  the  good  order. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  Antongina ;  but  were  there  not  many 
persons  from  the  neighbourhood,  of  a  low  situation  in  life  ?  Therie 
were  other  girls,  but  they  were  all  well  brought  up  people. 

The  question  is,  iu  what  situation  of  life  were  they,  not  whether  they 
were  well  or  ill  brought  up  ?        All  gentlefolks. 

Both  male  and  female ?  Yes;  this  Antongina,  we  should  call  him 
a  gentleman,  and  the  others  that  came  were  all  gentlefolks. 

Uo  you  know  a  person  called  Maria  Galletti?  Perhaps  she  may 
have  come  there. 

Who  is  Maria  Galletti  ?        I  do  not  know  her  positively. 

Does  not  she  keep  the  public-house  called  the  St.  Christopher? 
You  must  have  mistaken  the  name ;  it  is  not  Maria  Galletti. 

W  bat  is  the  name  of  the  landlady  of  the  SL  Christopher  ?       Rosina. 

How  long  has  she  lived  there  ?      She  has  been  landlady  a  long  time. 

Has  she  not  been  at  those  balls?  Yes,  she  came,  but  because  she 
had  been  brought  by  those  other  girls  j  but  she  is  a  respectable  woman, 
she  is  not  a  prostitute,  (Trappola,) 

bsbe  one  of  tiiose  persons  whom  you  describe  as  the  gentlefolks  who 
used  to  frequent  those  balls?  Yes,  she  came,  and  came  only  once, 
this  Rosina. 

Is  she  one  of  those  persons  that  you  describe  «ns  gentlefolks,  who  came 
to  the  ball?  She  was  the  mother  of  another  girl  who  was  used  to  go 
there ;  she  was  the  mistress  of  tliis  inn,  called  the  St.  Christopher. 

Is  there  another  inn  at  the  Barona,  besides  tbe  St.  Christopher? 
There  is. 

Who  keeps  that?        Pergami  is  the  master. 

Who  keeps  the  house,  who  conducts  it?        The  innkeper  is  there. 

What  is  his  name?  Giovanni  Angclo  Donnarini ;  it  is  nowv  the 
SOD,  but  before  it  was  the  father,  and  he  w.aK  called  Antonio. 

Did  his  wife  and  her  hiater  use  to  go  to  those  balls  ?  They  came 
only  once. 

What  is  the  wife's  sister-?  She  has  no  sisters;  Donnarini  has  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  has  no  sisters,  who  was  an  only  daughter^ 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Battista,  who  lives  at  the  Ba- 
rona, a  blacksmith  ?        No^  there  is  no  Battista. 
.  What  is  the  blacksmiths  name  at  the  Barona?         Antonio  Mauni. 

Were  he  and  his  family  at  those  balls  at  any  time?  No ;  first  of 
all  be  has  no  daughters,  and  he  has  onlv  three  sons. 
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Was  he  at  the  bailsy  or  either  of  his  sons  ?  No«  I  ne^er  saw  any 
of  them. 

Yoa  have  stated  that  you  are  a  carpenter;  do  you  remember  at  any 
time  havioff  occasion  to  do  any  work  to  a  door  up-stairs  at  the  Ba- 
roaat  Yes,  to  work ;  1  hare  made  all  the  doors»  i  have  even  worked 
at  the  house  of  the  tenant 

Do  you  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  your  going  up  stairs  to  mend 
a  door  at  the  Barona?  How  am  I  to  remember  tliat?  I  went  up- 
stairs  a  hundred  times,  now  to  mend  one  thing,  then  to  mend  another. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  were  mending  a  door  up-stairs  seeing 
her  royal  hiehness  any  where  f  No,  in  that  time  1  have  not  seen  her ; 
i  }iave  seen  her  down  stairs  in  the  hall ;  up-stairs,  I  have  seen  her  in 
other  places,  but  when  I  was  mending  a  door  1  never  saw  her. 

Did  yoa  ever  see  the  princess  in  any  room  up-stairst  I  have  seen 
her  in  her  own  room. 

Was  it  at  the  time  yoa  were  mending  a  door  that  you  saw  the  princess 
in  her  own  room?  No^  it  was  when  I  carried  up-stairs  a  chest  of 
drawers,  which  had  been  put  out  of  order. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  the  princess  upon  that  occasion  ?  In  her 
own  room,  when  I  was  carrjing  that  thing  up-stairs. 

Was  t^ergami  with  her  ?    .    No^  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  Pergami  upon  that  occasion,  in  the 
princesses  bed- room  ?        Yes,  1  can  swear  before  God  for  this  ? 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  see  Pergami  in  the  princess's  bed-room  f 
I  never  saw  him  there,  never. 

Have  you  never  stated  that  you  saw  him  and  the  princess  in  tier  bed- 
room ?        How  can  1  tell  such  a  thing,  when  I  never  saw  him. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  it,  but  whether  you  ever 
stated  that  you  had  seen  the  princess  and  t^ergami  in  a  bed-room  toge- 
ther?   1  have  told  you  that  Iknow  notiiing  at  all  of  this  affair. 

Will  you  swear  yoa  have  never  said  that  you  saw  the  princess  and 
Perrami  togettier  in  her  bed-room  f  Yes,  I  can  swear  even  before 
God,  that  1  never  saw  them  in  her  own  room. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  them,  but  whether  you 
have  ever  said  that  you  saw  them?  .  I  have  said  nothing  of  this  busi- 
ness  before;  it  was  not  me  who  went  up-stairs,  for  I  have  always,  had 
four  or  Rre  men  under  me  to  work. 

Have  you  not  said,  that  you  did  go  up-stairs  on  one  occasion  with  a 
chest  of  drawers?  1  have  said  that  I  went  once,  up-stairs  in  her 
room,  to  meod  this  chest  of  drawers,  because  the  drawers  wanted 
mendiog. 

Upon  that  occasion  was  it  that  you  saw  the  princess  in  her  bed-room  ? 
Yea. 

Have  you  never  said  that  upon  tha%  or  some  other  occasion,  you  saw 
the  printess  and  Pergami  togetlier  in  her  bed-room?  How  many 
times  must  I  say  the  same  thing;  1  have  said,  that  I  can  swear  that 
1  never  saw  Pergami  in  the  room  of  the  princess,  in  the  bed-room 
of  the  princess. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami,  but 
whether  you  ever  said  you  had  seen  t!»e  princess  and  Pergami  together 
in  the  l)ed-room  ?        I  never  said,  nor  have  I  seen  it. 

Do  you  know  tlie  wife  of  the  Baron  Pergami  ?        I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  the  Villa  IVrgami?  Yes,  before  I  set 
out  she  was  there. 

Before  yoii  set  out  for  England  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victohne  at  the  Villa  Pergami  when  you  saw 
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the  wife  there?        No*  the  little  Yictorine  was  uot  at  home ;  she  wae 
at  achool. 

Where  WM  she  at  aehool,  do  you  know  ?  I  do  not  know  the 
place. 

Yoa  said,  that  many  gentlefolks  went  to  the  ball  of  the  Villa  Pergami; 
state  the  names  of  any  of  the  gentlefolks  whom  you  have  seen  there! 
1  cannot  mention  them. 

Can  you  mention  any  of  the  ladies  ?  I  might  mention  Mariaiin» 
Donnarini,  I  might  mention  Giuseppa  Donnarini ;  and  there  may  be 
other  persons  who,  if  they  were  before  my  eyes,  1  might  recollect 
their  names.  ^     ..        ^ 

Who  is  Marianna  Donnarinj,  and  where  does  she  live  ?  At  the 
Barona. 

Whois«he;  is  she  a  lady  living  upon  her  fortune?  A  girl  well 
brought  up,  and  the  flower  of  gentlefolks. 

'    Is  she  not  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  keeps  one  of  the  inns  at  the 
Barona  ?        Yes,  she  is  the  daughter  of  Antonio. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 
'  Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  to  give  evidence  against  the  queen^ 
and  by  whom  ?        No. 

Did  any  person  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  giving  evidence 
against  the  queen  ?        There  is  Rastelli, as  I  mentioned  the  other  day; 

Did  Rastelli  say  to  you»  that  Demout  either  had  received^  or  was  to 
.receive  a  large  reward  for  giving  evidence  against  the  queen  ? 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  former  evidence 
'  of  the  witness  : 

*'  I  asked  him  whether  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ;  he  tokl  me  that  she  was ;  he  did  not  mention  to  me  her  name  on  the 
day  he  was  taking  the  drawing,  but  he  mentioned  it  on  the  second  day, 
aud  told  nie  that  she  had  made  a  good  day's  work ;  we  were  there  at 
the  inu»  and  we  drank  together. 

"  (Mr.  Cohen.) — He  has  added  these  w(»rds,  •  and  that 
she;  Demont^  had  gained  a  great  sum.' " 
The  question  was  withdrawn. 

Do  you  expect  you  sliall  be  paid  more  or  less,  in  proportion  as  jour 
evidence  may  be  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  queen  ?  1  have  no 
Jiope;  but  I  only  say  thai  if  they  give  me  I  will  take  it;  but  I  have 
no  hope. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
'  The  counsel. were  asked^   whether  the  witness  they  pro- 
posed now  to  call  was  with  reference  to  Rastelli  ? 

'XTie  Attorney-General  of  ihe  Queen  statqd,  in  reference  to 
what  passed  on  Saturday,  that  he  was  not  at  present  prepared 
to  state  what  cbtn^se  he  should  pursue  with  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral case ;  but  that  he  was  for  the  present  proceeding  with 
evidence  to  prove  how  the  case  against  her  ipajesty  had  been 
prepared. 

Bonfiglio  Omati  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde : 
Were  you  clerk  to  the  advocate  Codazei,  at  Milan  ?       Yes 
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Was  Codazzi  roncenied  all  a  profeisional  agent  for  her  royal  highneM 
the  Princess  of  Wales?       He  was. 

Do  you  kuow  the  advocate  Vinaercali  ?        T  do. 

Had  you  at  any  time  any  communication  witli  Vimercati  resptctibg 
the  Princess  of  Wa1es*s  papers  in  Codazzi*s  custody  ?        1  hftd. 

Did  yoo  in  tliat  communication  explain  Xo  Vimercati  your  reason  foir  ^ 
coming  to  him?        Because  there  was  a  person  who  bad  conducted  me 
as  far  as  his  door. 

Did  you  state  that  to  Vimercati  ?        I  did  not 

Did  you  state  to  Vimercati  any  thing  which  had  passed  between  you 
Imd  that  person  who  had  so  brought  you  to  Vimercati*s  door  t  The 
moment  he  saw  me  be  knew  me,  and  told  me  to  bring  him  the  papen 
(belonging  to  her  royal  highness.  ' 

Did  he  offer  you  any  inducement  to  bring  those  papers? 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  objected  to  aay  evidence  of  conver* 
Mtion  between  the  witness  and  Vimerciati. 

Mr.  Wilde  supported  the  question  as  perfectly  admissible. 
What  be  proposed  by  this  witness  to  prove  was,  that  Vimer^ 
pati  and  Co1.  Brown,  or  the  former  with  the  sanction  of  the 
latter,  had  offered  to  the  witness  a  valuable  consideration,  -to 

Surloin  from  the  professionsil  law  agent  of  the  Princess  of 
l^ales,  the  papers  connected  ^vith  her  defence.  He  sub- 
mitted, with  confidence,  that  the  queen  could  not  be  shut  out 
from  showing  this  fact,  as  well  as  other  -facts  exhibiting  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  these  agents  in  their  true  colours. 

Mr.  Brougham  followed  on  the  same  side^  and  submitted^ 
that  unless  he  was  allowed  to  show  the  flagitious  manner  in 
which  this  conspiracy  had  been  got  up,  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  attempt  to  defend  his  illustrious  client. 

The  Solicitor-General  was  heard  in  reply,  and  at  half-pa3t 
four  the  house  adjourned. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY,^TUESDAY,  OCT.  17. 

The  proceedings  of  this  day  turned  entirely  upon  the  sub 
omation  of  witnesses. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  a  question  which  bad 
been  put  on  the  preceding  day,  by  the  counsel  on  the  behalf 
of  the  queen,  had  been  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
bill.  The  question  might  be  represented  to  their  lordships 
thus :— Whether  a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  Vimercati/ 
in  order  to  induce  other  persons  to  come  forward  as  witnesses, 
Or  to  furnish  testimony  against  the  party  accused  by  the  bill> 
had  not  offered  a  corrupt  inducement  for  that  purpose  ?  .  In 
stating  his  opinion  upon  the  immediate  question,  he  should  be 
extremely  sorrv  to  assume  that  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
tounsel  who  raised  the  objection — namely,  thatVimercati,  being 

2x2 
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the  wife  th«ief       No,  the  litU^  ^^^  '^...^misticm,   his 

'' wK  wa.  ^  at  ^^  ""  .d^^i  ?*'  .^^°'°^*^- 

place.  ,  if^i^f^-^^^^  ^^**  *®''®  ^*^ 

Yoataid,  thatmtny       ^^    ^^^^^'^' ^d^^f  ^°  **^*>  *°  agent 

•tate  the  name,  of  ar  ^  ^  ^2^^^  />>^  ,r88  not  absolute  proof 

Donnarini,  I  m^      -V^/^X^^;^^^'^  Upon  this  under- 

other  persoitA        v^^^  %^'^',k^  io  '**^®  ^^®  opinion  of  the 
Ibeir  namei.         <>  ^3^^,  ^ /^iVt  J  *^^ore  propose  a  question  for 

Ba^a  '"        k^'^^X^^^  ^^"^^^^^^  ^^*^  absolutely  ne- 

Who '         i^W^^  ^i^^^^  lordships'  guidance— that  they 

brough*         ^*^^^^  ^'"^ JiA/  h'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^'^^  course  of  pro- 

^*  **        t^'  ^^  *^^^^''^  ^^^^  ^**  ^^^  courts  below,  taking  the 

Baro  j^^  \yi^h^^^  already  proved  Vimercati  to  be  an 

'  ^^^  ^If^it  i't^nimision  ;  und  considering  the  fiact  that 

i^^'*'^fd/W  or  examined,  and  assuming  what  need 

»^f*^%iiHi,  th^i  he  had  offered  temptations  to  wit- 

^^■¥^'^ar:    supposing  also  that  no  proof  could  be 

^j'    '   j^ji  aiij  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined 

^Jf  ^^5^ation  had  been  corrupted,  in  such  a  case  could 

/if'^^fbe  admitted  to  show  that  any  attempt  had  been  made 

'^ifrfftfp^  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the  defence  ? 

^^fbes^  questions  being,  after  a  lon^  and  warm  discussion, 

foposcd  to  the  judges,   their  lordsships  withdrew,    and,  on 

?^^etum,  prayed  for  an  allowance  of  further  time  to  con- 

^^cr  the  said  questions.     Lieave  was  granted  till  the  follow- 

ing  morning 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY,— WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  18. 

The  court  being  formed,  and  the  counsel  called  in, 

Ormroille  Sharv,  Esq.  was  again  called  in,  and  furthei 
examined  by  the  Lords : 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  house  that  you  arc  desirous  of  making  some 
correction  in  your  eyidence»  with  respect  tQ  a  person  or  persons  stated 
to  have  beea  preaeot  at  a  dance  at  Calcutta,  is  that  so  ?      It  is. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  the  correction  is  I  In  the  evidence  I 
lately  ^vc  before  your  lordships,  I  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
was  pre9ent  at  an  eastern  dance ;  since  that  time  I  have  seen  a  private 
nemoranddm,  made  by  a  person  who  was  present  upon  that  occasipn. 
made  about  the  time,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  bbhop  himself 
was  not  present,  though  it  confirms  other  parts  of  my  statement. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  made  any  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  other  persons  stated  to  be  present  on  that  occasion  f  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt;  in  ^ct,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  memorandum 
that  the  other  persons  were  present. 
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Are  yoQ  correct  in  your  reoollecCion»  «od  are  you  now  of  opinioo  Uiat 
the  bishop  was  uot present?  My  meqaory  is  strongly  impresMd  that 
the  bishop  was  present,  but  1  consider  the  written  dpcainent  more  to  be 
dependea  upon  than  my  mempry. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.  • 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queep  requested  permission 
/to  put  in  two  letters,  pne  of  his  late  majesty  and  the  other  of 
his  present  majesty;*  both  of  which  he  had  stated  in  opening 
the  defence  of  her  majesty,  and  requested  that  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  might  look  at  them,  to  identify  the  hand-writing. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  accordingly  sworn  at  the  table 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  Mr.  Solicitor*General  express- 
ing his  willingness  to  admit  the  hand«-writiBg  of  the  letleira 
respectively. 

The  said  letters  were  marked  by  the  clerk-assistaiilt'        .  , 


Then  Samuel  Inman  was  examined  by  their  Lordships : 

What  paper  have  you  got  there  ?  '  A  certificate  of  the  servitude  of 
Wm.  Carriugtou  in  his  majesty*8  navy.  \  - 

.Are  the  entries  taken  from  tlie  original  books?  I  have  extracted 
this  from  the  books  of  his  majesty *s  ships  therein  specified. 

Those  are  faithflil  extracts?  These  are  fiiithfiil  extracts  fnom  tboee 
books^  made  by  myaelf ;  1  have  the  books  here  from  which  this  is  taken. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen,  having  seen  the 
j^per,  stated  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  put  any  ques- 
tion upon  It  ^ 

The  same  was  delivered  in. 

[The  certificate  shews  that  WiHiam  Carrington  was  botne 
on  the  books  of  his  majesty's  ships,  Manly  (gun*vesael|)  RaiU 
leur,  Majestic,  Poictiers,  and  Thisbe,  the  place  where  born, 
age  at  time  of  entry  in  each  ship,  qualities  (gunner's-^maley 
quarter-master,  and  midshipman)  and  cause  <rf  discheige,  n^ 
b^ing  five  years,  twelve  months,  two  weeks,  and  six  days.] 

After  a  short  time,  the  learned  judges  being  returned ;  the 
Lord  Cfaiief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered  the  una* 
nimous*  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  first  an^  second 
questions,  severally  in  the  negative ;  and  gave  his  reasons  a» 
follows : 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot. — My  lords,  the  judges 
conferred  together  for  some  time  yesterday,  upon  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to  them  by  yoar  lordships;  and  afterwards 

*  Both  theie  lettifrs  are  addressed  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  :•— the  one  dated  Windsor-castle,  April  30, 1796,  and  the  other 
November  18,  1804.    Vide  j>.  66-66. 
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separated  in  order  to  consider  them  apart,  ana  met  agkin 
early  this  morning,  and  again  conferred  together  upon  them. 
All  of  us  then  agreed  in  the  answers  to  be  given  to  the . 
questions  proposed  to  us»  and  I  having  read  to  my  learned 
brothers  the  writing  which  I  had  prepared  as  containing  my 
own  sentiments  and  answer,  it  was  found  that  they  concurred 
therein ;  and  I  have  their  authority,  with  your  lordships' 
permission,  to  deliver  what  I  had  written,  (which  your  lord- 
ships will  observe  is  in  the  singular  number,  being  originally 
prepared  as  my  own  alone,)  as  containing  and  expressing  their 
sentiments  also. 

My  lords,  the  first  questipn  proposed  by  your  lordships  is 
in  these  Words :  **  If,  in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  capital 
offence,  or  any  crime,  evidence  had  been  given  upon  a  cross- 
examination  of  ^vitnesses  examined  in  chief  in  support 
thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  that  A.  B.,  not  examined  as 
a  witness,  had  been  employed  by  the  party  preferring  tbe 
indictment  as  an  agent  to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and, 
^witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment,  and  the  party  indicted 
should  propose,  in  the  course  of  the  defence,  to  examine 
C.  D.  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  A.  B.  had  offered  a  bribe  to 
E.  F.  in  order  to  induce  him  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  in  the  indictment,  £.  F.  not  being  a  witness  examined 
in  support  of  the  indictment,  or  examined  before  it  was  iso 
proposed  to  examine  C.  D.,  would  the  courts  below,  accotdx 
mg  to  their  usage  and  practice,  alloSv  C.  D.  to  be  examined 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  could  such  witness,  according 
to  law,  be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel  /employed  in  support 
of  the  prosecution  objected  to  such  examination  ?•' 
.  My  iord^,  the  question  thus  proposed  by  your  lordships  to 
the  judges  must  be  admitted  by  all  persons  to  be  a  question 
of  great  importance,  as  it  regards  the  administration  of 
justice ;  and  it  is  to  me  a  question  entirely  new,  and  of  very 
difficult  solution.  I  ha^e  considered  it  with  all  the  attention 
due  to  a  question  proposed  by  your  lordships,  and  vvith  an 
anxiety  proportioned  to  tlie  importance  of  the  question.-itself ; 
and  it  is  not  without  much  diffidence  that  I  now  offer  to  your 
lordships  the  result  of  my  deliberation.  Your  lordships  will 
allow  me  here  to  interpose  an  observation,  and  to  say,  that 
the  diffidence  I  felt  at  the  moment  of  writing  has  been  con- 
siderably decreased  by  the  knowledge  I  now  have,  that  my 
opinion  and  sentiments  have  received  the  concurrence  of  my 
learned  brothers. 

The  question  must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  considered  in 
the  same  mode,  and  must  receive  the  same  answer,  as  if  the 
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ptrties  were  reversed;  as  if,  instead  of  proof  ojQfered  09  the 
bebalf  of  a  defendaufc  respecting  the  act  of  an  agent  employed 
by  the  prosecutor,  it  were  proof  offered  in  reply  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutor,  respecting  the  conduct  of  an  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  accused  to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and 
witnesses  in  support  of  his  defence.  If  such  proof  can  be 
received  on  the  part  of  a  defendaut,  it  must  be  received  on 
the  ground  that  it  may  lead  to  a  legitimate  inference  and 
conclusion^  that  the  witnesses  examined  against  him,  although 
not  appearing  to  have  been  called  before  the  court  by  any 
undue  means,  are  nevertheless,  on  this  ground  extraneous  and 
foreign  to  them»  not  tp  be  considered  as  the  witnesses  of 
truth.  And  if  such  an  inference  and  conclusion  can  be  rea- 
sonably and  legitimately  drawn  in  favour  of  a  defendant,  in 
the  case  proposed  by  your  lordships,  I  am  unable  to  discover 
any  principle  upon  which  I  may  say  that  the  like  conclusion 
may  not  be  with  equal  reason  drawn  against  him  in  the  ana* 
logous  case,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest ;  so  that 
proof  of  this  nature,  if  admissible^  must  be  expected  to  lead 
as  frequently  to  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man  by 
casting  discredit  upon  his  defence,  as  to  the  acquittal  of  such 
a  person  by  disgracing  the  prosecution ;  and  this  considera- 
tion  enables  me  to  contemplate  the  question  proposed  with 
more  calmness  than  I  should  be  able  to  view  a  question,  of 
which  the  determination  might  possibly  by  the  exclusion 
of  his  evidence  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent 
person,  but  could  in  no  case  produce  the  same  consequence 
by  the  exclusion  of  evidence  against  him. 

The  question  proposed  by  your  lordships  regards  the  act 
of  '^  a  person  employed  by  the  party  preferring  an  indictment 
as  an  agent,  to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and  witnesseswin 
support  of  the  indictment;"  audit  regards  the  act  of  that 
agent,,  addressed  to  a  person  not  examined  as  a  witness  in 
support  of  the  mdictment,  and  the  offered  proof  not  appa- 
rently connecting  itself  with  any  particular  matter  deposed  by 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  in  support  of  the 
indictment,  and  leaving,  therefore,  those  witnesses  unaffected 
by  the  proposed  proof,-- otherwise  than  by  way  of  inference 
and  conclusion ;  and  this  question  may  be  considered  as  it 
regards  the  prosecutor  or  party  preferring  the  indictment,  and 
as  it  regards  the  witnesses. 

The  prosecutor  has  by  the  hypothesis  employed  a  person  as 
an  agent  to  procure  .  and  examine  evidence  and  witnesses* 
This  is  a  lawful  employment,  necessary  in  many  cases,  in 
some  meritorious,  in  none  disgraceful  or  imprx>per,  if  we  look 
eitlier  to  .the  employer  or  to  the  person  employed ;  and  being 
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A  hwiiil  ewployiDcnt,  it  is  to  be  presomed,  until  die  cotttrary 
be  thewDy  that  the  employer  meaiis  and  intends  Aat  his  agent 
shall  execute  it  by  lawful  means ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
general  rules  and  principles  of  law,  a  person  is  not  to  be 
affected  in  interest  or  fame  by  any  act  of  another,  although 
diat  other  may  hate  been  in  his  employment  or  confidence  as 
an  agent  or  otherwise,  excepting  such  acts  only  as  either  are 
in  their  own  nature,  or  may  by  extrinsic  evidence  be  shewn 
to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  ^iven  by  him,  and 
which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  his  acts  performed 
by  the  hand,  or  his  declarations  uttered  by  the  tongue,  of  his 
appointed  substitute,  it  would  be  contrary  to  those  general 
rules  and  principles,  to  allow  a  prosecutor,  and  through  him 
the  prosecution  that  he  has  instituted,  to  be  disgraced  by  the 
actv  supposed  in  your  lordships'  question,  without  some  fur^ 
ther  proof  affecting  him,   than  the  terms  of  that  question 
suggest.     It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  matters  of  fiact 
contained  in  your  lordship's  question,  that  the  prosecutor 
tnay,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  Uie  proof  is  offered,  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  wicked  act  of  his  agent ;  it  is  no  less 
consistent  that,  having  been  informed  of  the  act,  he  may  have 
rejected  it  with  indignation,  and  have  repudiated  the  proffered 
testnnony,  and  withholden  the  witness  from  the  court ;  and  if 
be  be  absent  from  the  trial,  which  frequently  happens,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  prove  his  ignorance  in  the  one  case,  or  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct  in  the  other.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  witnesses,  my  lords,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  Consideration,  (because  if  false  wit- 
^  iiessea  are  produced  against  a  person,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  him  by  what  particular  procurement  thjgy  may  have  been 
produced,)  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  a  legitimate  infer* 
eoce  and  conclusion  can  be  drawn  against  their  credit  and 
veracity  from  die  proof  proposed.  The  proposed  proof 
does  not  direcdy  affect  them,  jt  regards  an  act  to  which, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  they  may  be  entire  strangers, 
and,  being  an  unlawful  act,  they  are  not  to  be  presumed  to 
have  been  parties  to  it,  or  to  any  other  act  of  the  like  nature, 
without  proof  against  them  ;  they  may  be  persons  of  honour 
and  probity,  deposing  to  facts  really  and  truly  occurring 
within  their  own  personal  knowledge,  and  taking  place  within 
their  own  sight  or  hearing,  as  they  have  averred  upon  their 
oath.  It  may  have  been  intended,  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  bribe. was  offered,  should  speak  toother  facts,  occurring 
at  another  time,  and  in  another  place,  wholly  unconnected 
with  them,  or  with  the  matters  to  which  they  have  deposed  ; 
can  it  then  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  facts  deposed 
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bj  them  are  untrue ;  that,  however  respectable  or  numerous 
they  may  he,  they  muse  be  all  wicked  and  perjured  men, 
because  some  other  raau  has,  from  over-weening  zeal  or  a 
corrupt  heart,  wickedly  endeavoured  to  seduce  ;by  money 
another  person  to  give  evidence,  touching  the  matter  of  that 
indictment  on  which  they  have  appeared.  I  must  say,  ray 
lords,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  such  conclusion  cannot 
reasonably  be  drawn,  eiUier  in  the  case  proposed  in  your  lord* 
ships'  question,  or  in  that  analagous  case  which  1  have  taken  . 
the  liberty  to  adduce.  The  utmost  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of 
the  proposed  proof,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  this  would  not 
be  a  fair  or  reasonable  effect,  Vtrould  be  to  excite  suspicion ; 
but  suspicion  is  not  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  which  ought  only  to  be  founded  upon  reasonable  and 
probable  proof.  For  these  reasons,  I  think  your  lordships* 
first  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

This,  my  lords,  is  the  opinion  which,  after  much  consi- 
deration,  1  have  formed  upon  the  question  proposed  by  the 
house.  That  question  is  couched  in  the  most  general  and 
abstract  terms ;  and  your  lordships  must  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  that  may  often  occur  in  forming  an  opuiion  upon  a ' 
question  of  such  a  nature,  applied  not  to  a  matter  of  abstract 
science,  but  to  a  matter  connected  with  the  business  and 
affairs  of  men.  Few  cases  occur  in  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  justice,  wherein  a  judge  does  not  find  some  help 
toward  a  right  decision  of  a  questionable  point  in  antecedent 
or  accompanying  facts  and  circumstances  appearing  before 
him,  and  is  not  guided  in  his  application  of  general  principles 
to  the  individual  case  by  &e  particulars  of  that  case  itself. 
The  question,  as  proposed  by  your  lordships,  does  not  con- 
tain any  such  aid  or  guide ;  I  mention  not  this,  my  lords,  by 
way  of  complaint  against  the  question,  but  by  way  of  excuse 
for  the  imperfection  of  my  answer  to  it ;  and  1  must  beg 
leave  to  add,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  I  have  deli* 
vered  on  the  questions  proposed,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say,  that  in  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances,  appearing 
at  a  trial,  it  might  not  be  fit  and  proper  for  a  judge  to  allow 
proof  of  this  nature  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
jury ;  and  the  inclination  of  every  judge  is  to  admit,  rather 
tium  to  exclude,  the  offered  proof. 

II.  The  same  reasons  which  have'  induced  me  to  answer 
your  lordships'  first  question  in  the  negative,  lead  me  to 
answer  the  second  question  also  in  the  negative.-^The  ques- 
tion is  in  these  words,  ''If  in  the  trial  of  an  indtctment  for  a 
capital  offence,  or  other  cnnie>  evidence  had  been  given  upon 
the  croaa^xamination  oi  witnetsea  examined  in  chief  in  sup- 
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port  thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  that  A.  B.|  not  examined 
as  a  witness,  had  been  employed  by  the  party  preferring  the 
indictment  as  an  agent  to  procure  and  to  examine  evidence 
and  witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment,  and  the  party 
indicted  should  propose,  in  the  course  of  the  defence,  to  exa- 
mine G.  H.  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  A.  B.  had  offered  him  a 
bribe  to  induce  him  to  bring  to  him  papers  belonging  to  the 
party  indicted,  G.  H.  not  having  been  examined  as  a  witness 
HI  support  of  the  indictment,  would  the  courts  below,  accord- 
ing to  their  usage  and  practice,  allow  G.  H.  to  be  examined 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  6r  could  such  witnessif  according 
to  law,  be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel  employed  in  support 
of  the  prosecution  objected  to  such  examination.'* 

(n  answer  to  this  question,  my  lords,  I  must  also  take  leave 
to  add,  as  another  ground  of  obje<ition  to  the  proof  proposed 
in  the  question,  that  it  does  not  .thereby  appear  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  papers  alluded  to,  or  what  the  motive  of  the  party 
endeavouring  to  obtain  them ;  for  any  thing  that  can^be  inferred 
from  that  question,  the  papers  might  be  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  the  prosecution,  and  relate  wholly  to  some  other 
and  different  matter.  ' 

Then  the  Lord-Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  learned  judge^s  to  the  first  part 
of  the  third  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  in  the  affirmative  also,  with  a  qualification,  and 
gav^  their  reasons  as  follow : 

The  third  question  proposed  by  your  lordsdips  is  ''  sup- 
pctsing  that  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  a  defendant  for  any  indictable  offence  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  convict  or  criminate  him,  unless  as  it  may 
apply  to  himself,  or  to  an  agent  employed  by  him,  may  not  ^ene* 
ral  evidence,  nevertheless,  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy 
charged  upon  the  record,  be  received  in  the  first  instance, 
tboiiph  it  cannot  affect  such  defendant  unless  brought  home 
to  hiu),  or  to  an  agent  employed  by  him ;  s^ad  whether  the 
same  rule  would  apply  if  a  defendant  sought  by  such  general 
evidence  in  the  first  instance  to  affect  the  prosecutor  with  a 
conspiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  lor  the  destruction  of  his 
defipnce.'*  \, 

My  lords,  we  understand  the  first  part  of  this  third  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  a  prosecution  for  some  crime,  the  proof 
^hereof  is  supposed  to  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  evidcfnce 
of  a  conapiracy  entered  into''  by  the  party  then  indicted  and 
under  trial|  so  that  the  conspiracy  is  to  be  given  in  evidence 
gainst  Kim ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  question  r^ards  the 
case  of  \  person  indicted  for  some  crime,  and  s^iogto 
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defend  himself  against   tliat  indictment  by  proving  a  con^^ 
spiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  against  him';  ana  the  points  of 
inquiry  in   both  parts  regard  only  the  order  and  course  of 
adducing  the  proof  before  the  court ;  and  so  understanding 
this  question,  we  have  no  hesitation  as  to  answering  the  first 
part  of  it  in  the  affirmative.     We  are  of  opinion,  tliat  on  a 
prosecution  for  a  crime  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy,  general 
evidence  of  an  existing  conspiracy  may  in  the  first  instance 
be  received  as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  more  particular  evi* 
dence  by  which  it  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  mdividual  de* 
fendants  were  guilty  participators  in  such  conspiracy.    This 
10  often  necessary  to  render  the  particular  evidence  intelli- 
gible, and  to  shew  the  true  meaning  and  character  of  the  acts 
of  the  individual  defendants,  and  on  tliat  account,  we  pre« 
sume,  it  is  permitted.     But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  such 
cases  the  general  nature  of  the  whole  evidence  intended  to  be 
adduced  is  previously  opened  to  the  court,  whereby  the  judge 
is  enabled  to  fqrm  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  affect* 
ing  the  individual  defendants  by  particular  proof,  appKcaGle 
to  them,  and  connecting  them  with  the  general  evidence  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy ;  and  if  upon  such  opening  it  should 
appear  manifest  that  no  particular  proof>  sufficient  to  affect 
the  defendants,  is  intended  to  be  adduced,  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  stop  the  case  in  limine^  and  not  to 
allow  the  general  evidence  to  be  received,  which,  even  if 
attended  with  no  other  bad  effect,  such  as  exciting  an  unrea^ 
sonable  prejudice,  would  certainly  be  a  useless  waste  of  time. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  my  lords,  we  under* 
stmd  it  to  be  here  assumed,  that  the  supposed  conspiracy  to 
suborn  witnesses  against  the  accused  is  a  legitimate  ground  of 
defence,  and  that  your  lordships  do  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  upon  that  point,  and  therefore  upon  that  point  we  do 
not  presume  to  offer  any  thing  to  your  lordships ;  and  con- 
sidering diis  latter  part  of  the  proposed  question,  like  the  first 
part|f  to  regard  only  the  order  and  course  of  adducing  the 
proof,  we  should  give  the  same  answer,  in  the  affirmative,  with 
this  qualification  only,  namely,  that   the  proposed  evidence 
should,  in  some  way,  be  previously  opened  to  the  court,  aj>  in 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy,  in 
order  to  enable  the  judge  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  bringing  the  evidence  home  so  as  to  affect  some 
person,  whose  acts  are  material  and  relevant  to  the  issue  in  the 
indictment  then  under  trial. 

Then  Mr.  Attorney-General  stated,  that  having  discharged 
Uiat  which  he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  by  taking  an  objection  to  that 
which  be  did  not  consider  to  be  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law, 
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he  beggeu  uwr.  ^j  state^  that,  personally,  he  waved  alt  objec- 
tion to  this  inquiry,  and  tliat  he  left  Uie  matter  entirely  to  their 
lordshipsi  reserving  to  himself,  and  to  the  gentlemen*  vrhose 
conduct  might  come  into  question,  an  opportunity  of  producing 
evidence,  in  case,  a  primft  facie  case  should  be  made  against 
them. 

n>  The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  question  objected  to 
might  be  put. 

Bonfiglio  Omati  was  furtlier  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde : 
The  evidence  of  the  witness  on  the  preceding  Monday  was 
read  over,  and  the  witness  was  asked, 

iVou  have  stated  that  Vimeruiti  told  you  to  bring  tlie  papers  belong- 
ing to  her  royal  highnen,  did  he  offer  you  any  indttcement  to  bring 
those  papers?  He  told  me  that  he  would  give  me  an  employment, 
and  he  would  give  me  more  emolument  than  my  own  employer. 

Did  he  state  the  nature  of  the  employment  lie  would  give  you  f        la 
'  the  police  of  Milan. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  in  consequence  of  your  communication  with 
Vimercati  with  any  papers  of  her  royal  highness?  On  the  foUowiag 
day  1  brought  him  some. 

Did  Vimercati  say  any  thing  to  you  as  to  the  time  at  which  you  were 
to  go  to  his  office  ?  He  told  me  to  call  in  the  evening,  aifter  sun- 
setting. 

Did  you  on  any  other  occasion  take  any  papers  of  her  royal  highness 
to  Vimercati?        I  did. 

On  how  many  occasions  did  you  take  papers  from  Codazzi,  and  carry 
them  to  Vimercati  ?        Seven  or  eight  times  at  the  utmost 

Did  Vimercati  know,  when  you  took  tliose  papers  to  him,  that  you 
were  a  clerk  In  the  office  of  Codazzi  ?        He  knew  it  certainly. 

At  whose  request  did  you  take  them  ?        1  do  not  know  the  man. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Vimercati  about  your  taking  them  ? 
He  told  roe  to  bring  to  him  those  papers  I  could  get. 

Did  you  receive  any  thing  from  Vimercati  for  taking  ^those  papers  to 
him  ?        Money. 

How  often  did  you  receive  money  from  Vimercati  for  taking  lo  him 
her  royal  highne8s*s  papers?        Six  times. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  the  money  that  you  got  from  Vimercati  f  I 
was  not. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  to  Colonel  Browne  that  Vimercati 
had  not  paid  you  money  enough  for  taking  papers  from  your  master  to 
Vimercati  ?        1  complained  once.  1^ 

What  did  Colonel  Browne  say  to  you  on  making  those  compmnts? 
He  told  me  he  was  a  friend  to  the  advocate  Vimercati,  apd  that  I  ought 
not  to  doubt  that  he,  Vimercati,  would  perform  his  promise. 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  your  communication  with  Colonel  Browne* 
make  any  farther  application  to  Vimercati  for  any  more  money  ?  Colonel 
Browne  told  me  to  call  again  on  the  following  day  on  advocate  Vimercati, 
who  would  give  me  something. 

Did  you  call  on  Vimercati?        1  did. 

Did  you  receive  any  more  money  from  him  ?        I  did. 

Where  does  Vimercati  live  at  Milan  ?  He  lives  in  the  street  of  the 
Cnicifissa 

*  The  Milan  Commissioners. 
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Name  the  other  piece  at  which  he  IHred,  wheo  you  took  papers  to 
him?  The  first  time  he  was  living  in  the  street  Ruga  Bella^  and  then 
he  went  to;  dwell  in  the  street  of  Crucifiaso. 

Where  did  Colonel  Browne  live  at  the  time  jou  applied  to  him  ?  Be- 
low  the  bridge  of  the -Eastern-gate  (Porta  OrientaUJ  1  do  not  know 
the  number. 

Do  yon  know  to  what  subject  the  papers  you  took  to  Vimercati  re- 
lated f        1  know  the  subject  of  some  of  them. 

State  to  what  subject  those  related  of  which  you  knew  the  contents  f 
One  was  a  deposition  of' a  femme  de  chambre  (cameriera)^  who  had 
been  sent  to  Vienna  together  with  Sacchi. 

Were  there  any  examinations  of  witnesses  ?  Not  among  the  letters ; 
they  were  letters  of  her  royal  highness  and  the  b&ron  and  others. 

What  other  papers  were  there  besides  the  letters  ?  There  were 
some  copies  of  the  advocate  Codazzi,  who  had  answered. 

Answers  to  what  ?       The  answers  of  Codazzi  to  Pergami. 

What  was  the  subject  of  those  letters;  were  they  on  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry  f  The  advocate  Vimercati  told  me  to  bring  to  him  those 
letters  which  treated  of  depositions;  that  ia»  which  desired  somebody  to 
come  and  give  evidence. 

Did  you,  in  point  of  hci^  carry  papers  relating  to  that  subject  to 
Vilnercatil       Letters^  not  papers. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Riganti  f        I  do. 

Did  Riganti  ever  make  any  application  to  you  about  papers?  He 
Las  been  at  my  house  to  ask  for  tnem. 

Did  you  tell  Vimercati  of  Riganti*s  application  for  papers?     1  did. 

What  did  Vimercati  say  upon  the  subject  of  R1ganti*s  amplication  for 
papers  ?  I  did  not  know  Kiganti,  anil  I  asked  Vimercati  who  he  was^ 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  person  of  character,  and  that  1  might  give 
him  any  papers. 

What  did  Riganti  ask  vou  to  do  with  the  papers  you  have  spoken  of? 
To  give  them  to  him.  and  he  would  give  me  a  great  deal — ^much. 

What  papers  did  Riganti  wish  you  to  give  to  him  ?  Papers  respect- 
ing tlie  affairs  of  her  royal  highness. 

What  affairs  of  her  royal  highness?  Those  which  are  now  in 
England. 

Did  Riganti  know  in  whose  employ  you  were?  He  knew  it,  for 
he  came  to  my  house.  Riganti  came  after  me,  and  asked  for  the  secre* 
tary  of  Codazzi,  for  I  was  the  secretary  of  Codazzi. 

When  did  you  first  disclose  to  Codazzi  that  you  had  taken  those 
papers  ?        On  the  27th  of  July,  1820. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  this  was  the  first  time  you  told  Codazzi  of  the 
circumstaoce>?       It  was. 

Yon  have  said  that  you  do  not  know  the  number  of  Colonel  Browne's 
house ;  descrit)e  the  house,  and  what  premises  are  aliout  it,  whether  it 
IS  a  private  house,  or  a  shop,  or  what  ?  It  is  a  house, — there  is  a  shop 
on  both  sides  of  the  door. 

What  sort  of  shop,  what  goods  are  sold  in  the  shops  on  either  side  ? 
On  the  left,  there  is  a  tailor^s,  and  on  the  right,  a  dealer  in  alabaster. 

What  business  does  Riganti  carry  on  ?        He  sella  tobacco  and  salt 

Can  you  state  whether  there  are  any  shops  next  to  Riganti*s  house? 
There  are. 

What  are  they  ?       I  do  not  know,  for  I  pass  seldom  that  way. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BT    MR.   S0LICIT0R*6ENERAL. 
How  long  have  you  lived  with  Codazzi  ?        A  year  and  a  half. 
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Have  you  acted  aa  hia  clerk  all  that  time?  Alwayi^  till  the  27th 
of  July. 

Did  Codazzi  turn  you  out  of  his  service  on  the  27th  of  Jaly  ?    He  did. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  his  employment  since?        No. 

Do  yon  mean  to  swear,  that  from  the  27tii  of  July  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  you  have  never  been  in  the  employ  of  Codazzi?  I  can 
awear  it  a  thousand  times. 

With  whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country?  With  the  Cheva- 
lier Vassalj. 

Did  you  come  over  alone  with  Vassali,  or  whom  dae?  There  was 
another  person. 

Who  was  that  other  person  ?        A  certain  Lago  Maggiore. 

After  you  had  left  the  service  of  Codazzi,  did  you  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Chevalier  Vassali  ?        I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country  as  a  servant  of  Vaasali  ?  I 
did  not  come  in  the  service  of  Vassali. 

When  was  it  you  first  saw  Vimercati  ?        September  the  last  year. 

Did  you  know  Vimercati  before?        I  did. 

Did  you  go  to  Vimercati  of  your  own  accord,  or  what  led  yoa  to  go 
to  him  ?  The  employer  with  whom  I  was  before  had  some  Ihoney  due 
to  him.  • 

When  you  went  to  Vimercati's,  \n  the  month  of  September,  did  'you 
go  of  your  own  accord,  or  what  led  you  to  go  there?  There  was  a 
|)erson  who  urged  me  twice  to  go,  and  then  that  person  took  me  himself 
there. 

Did  that  person  tell  you  what  you  were  to  go  to  Vimercati  for  ?  He 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  go,  because  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  I 
should  be  made  a  gentleman  if  1  went. 

Did  he  tell  you  how  you  were  to  be  made  a  gentleman  if  you  went? 
He  told  me  so  much,  he  told  me  no  more;  he  told  me  that  he  wouki 
take  me. 

Did  you  know,  at  that  time,  Vimercati  was  emploved  at  all  hi  the 
process  about  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales?  When  I 
went  J  knew  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  it  until  you  saw  Vhnercati ;  dkl 
you  not  know  it  at  the  time  when  you  saw  this  person?        I  knew  it 

'  Was  Codazzi  at  that  time  employed  for  her  royal  highness?  He  was 
not  employed  on  tlie  affairs  of  her  royal  highness  in  England,  but  for 
the  afifkirs  that  her  royal  highness  had  in  Italy. 

Did  you  know  that  Codazzi  was  in  possession  of  jf>apers  belongfng  to 
lier  royal  highness?        I  had  them  in  my  own  writing-table. 

Did  you  not  then  immediately,  as  an  honest  man,  communicate  to 
your  master,  C.odazzi,  that  you  had  received  this  message  to  go  to  Vimer- 
cati?       I  did  not 

Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  to.do  so?  I  thought;  that  I 
could  produce  no  prejudice,  no  mischief,  no  harm. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do  no  harm  in  de- 
livering over  to  Vimercati  papers  belonging  to  tier  royal  htgiinesB;  the 
lettew  and  other  documents  you  have  mentioned  ?  Documents  I M 
not  give,  1  gave  letters. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do  no  harm  in  band^ 
ing  over  letters  of  her  royal  highness  to  Vimercati,  without  the  consent 
of  your  master  Codazzi  ?        Yes^  I  thought  to  do  no  harm 

Did  you  not  Uunk  it  your  duty  to  tell  y^^^  ^^^^  Codazzi,  in  order 
that  he  mieht  judge  for  himself,  whether  or  not  it  would  d6  harm  ?  1 
did  not  tell  him. 
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Do  you  BMan  to  aay,  tbtt  yop  did  not  think  it  was  your  doty  to  com- 
municate thia  to  your  maaterl  I  thought  it  waa  my  duty,  bat  i 
neglected  it 

Have  the  goodneaa  to  tell  ua  who  thia  penon  waa  that  called  upon  yoii 
twice,  in  the  manner  you  have  deacribed  I  I  do  not  know  the  per* 
Bon ;  if  I  knew  him  1  would  tell. 

Where  did  you  see  him  the  first  time?  In  the  atreet  of  San  Vittore, 
near  the  theatre. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident?  By  accident;  I  did  not  know  him» 
Dor  do  1  know  him}  he  slopped  me. 

When  he  told  you  to  go  to  Vimercatiy  you  being  the  aervant  of  Co- 
dazzi,  did  you  not  ask  him  what  hia  name  waa,  and  who  ha  waaf  1 
asked  him,  and  he  ,told  me  that  it  waa  no  buaineaa  of  mine  to  know  it 

When  waa  it  that  yoo  saw  him  the  aecond  time  f  On  the  following 
day. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident  the  aecond  day  ?        Yea,  m  the  aane  ' 
place,  in  the  same  street 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident  the  second  day?  Yea,  I  waa  coming 
from  the  office. 

Was  it  the  same  hour  the  second  day?        The  same  hour. 

Did  he  repeat  the  aame  question  to  you  the  second  time?  He  aaked 
mc  also,  whether  I  had  thought  upon  what  he  told  me  the  day  neibre. 

What  did  you  tell  him  in  anawer  to  that?  That  I  had  thought  upon 
it,  and  I  would  not  go. 

Did  you  meet  him  a  third  time?     No^  I  went  then,  this  second  time^ 

After  telling  him  you  would  not  go,  you,  in  point  of  foct  did  §»?  Yea. 

Did  you  ask  him  hia  name  the  second  time,  when  he  urged  you  so 
much  to  go?        He  would  not  tell  me  even  then;  I  aaked  him. 

Did  you  go  alone,  or  did  you  go  with  him  ?  He  took  me  aa  ftur  aa 
hia  door. 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  man  at  any  time  aiuce?  I  have  aeon  him 
aince,  but  I  could  not  see  him  clearly  in  the  face. 

Had  you  no  curiosity  or  wish  to  know  who  he  was?  If  I  could 
have  known  it,  certainly.  ' 

Did  you  follow  him  for  that  purpose,  wlien  you  met  him  the  third 
time,  or  any  of  the  former  timea?        On  the  aeCond  time. 

Where  dfid  you  follow  him  to^  tlie  aecond  time  ?  Aa  far  as  the  door 
of  advocate  Vimercati  he  took  me,  and  then  he  went  away. 

Had  you  any  papera  in  your  pocket  at  that  time  ?  On  the  foltowing 
day  I  brought  the  papers;  then  1  had  none. 

^  Did  you  ever  meet  thia  man  by  accident  again?       1  did  meet  him, 
but  I  could  not  see  him  in  the  fece.  . 

Did  you  speak  to  him ?  1  did  not  aee  him  in  the  fiice;  I couhl  not 
apeak  to  him. 

Was  he  a  young  man  or  an  old  man  ?        Middle-aged. 

Of  what  complexion,  light  or  dark?       Black  hair. 

A  stout  man,  or  how  ?        A  little  stout 

How  was  he  dressed  ?       I  am  not  a  painter,  to  draw  his  picture. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?        I  do  not  remember,  I  do  not  know. 

Do  yott  mean  by  tfaat^  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that  you  do  not  n* 
member?  1  do  not  remember  how  he  was  dressed ;  he  waa  in  a  oonl^ 
but  1  do  not  remember  the  colour  of  the  coat 

Has  any  body  told  you  that  when  you  came  here  to  be  examined  at 
the  bar,  you  were  to  be  careftil  not  to  aay  ^  Non  mi  ricordo?  '*     1  hare 
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hwrd  k  nld  about  tlie  town ;  aud  I  have  asked  what  waa  this  «  Non  mi 
rtoorda**  ^      ' 

Has  not  Chevalier  Vaasali  told  you  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
aay  **  Non  mi  ricordo f*  Nf>;  be  told  me  nothing;  nobody  has  told 
neaDythiuff. 

Has  nobody  told  you  that  you  ought  to  be  careful,  to  say  rather 
^ Non  mi  sovviene/*  or  "Non  so?"  I  know  it  by  myself,  without 
being  told  by  any  body. 

Did  Vimercati  pay  you  any  thing  for  the  papers  you  delivered  the  first 
time  f  He  gave  me  three  double  golden  Napoleons,  and  he  told  me 
that  they  were  fbr  me  to  take  chocolate. 

When  was  it  that  you  carried  the  second  parcel  of  papers  to  Vimer- 
cati f        After  the  month  of  September. 

Tel)  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  how  long  it  was  after  tlie  first  parcel 
was  delivered,  that  you  carried  the  second  parcel  ?  Three  or  four 
daySi 

What  did  Vimercati  pay  you  for  the  second  parcel  f  Four  single 
Napoleons. 

When  was  it  you  carried  the  third  parcel?  In  the  month,  of 
October. 

Did  you  get  paid  for  the  third  parcel  ?    He  paid  me  at  another  time. 

When  was  it  you  carr^ied  the  fourth  pareelf  1  carried  him  papers 
as  ikr  as  the  latter  end  of  November. 

When  was  it  you  carried  him  papers  the  fourth  time  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  it  was  in  the  month  of  October  or  November. 

Did  you  carry  many  papers?        Some  letters. 

Having  carried  those  papers  from  time  to  time  during  this  long  period, 
and  having  been  paid  by  Vimercati,  did  you  ever  communicate  the  cir- 
cumstance to  your  master  ?        I  never  said  any  thing  to  Codaz2i. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  the  month  of  September  to  tlie  month 
of  July  in  the  following  year,  Codazzi  never  spoit  about  those  papers 
to  you?        Never. 

Did  Codazzi  never  miss'  any  of  •  theses  papers  ?        No. 

You  have  said  that  those  papers  were  left  in  your  charge  and  custody, 
were  you  a  confidential  clerk  of  Codazzi  f        Confidential  clerk. 

Being  the  confidential  clerk  of  Codazzi,  did  you  not  think  you  were 
acting  a  most  infamous  part  in  selling  his  letters  to  the  advocate  Vimer- 
cati  f        Not  at  the  beginning. . 

As  the  beginning  was  in  September,  1819^  bow  long  was  it  before  this 
light  broke  in  upon  your  understanding? 

Die  Solicitor^  General  of  the  Queen  objected  to  the 
question. 

Yob  hav«  stated,  that  you  did  not  at  first  consider  that  this  conduct 
was  most  infamous,;  when  was  it  you  did  first  discover,  if  you  § yer  did 
discover,  tliat  this  conduct  was  most  base  and  infamous  ?  '  About  the 
besinning  of  this  year. 

Was  it  a  discovery  of  vour  own,  about  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  that  your  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  or  were  you  toid  it 
by  any  other  person  ?  There  are  many  who  act  basely  and  in&monsly, 
but  then  afterwards  they  repent,  and  so  have  I. 

.  You  having  discovered,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  that 
tbia  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to 
oommunicate  it  to'Codazzi  ?        I  thought  it  better  to  be  silent 

You  have  told  U8»  that  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  that  you 
ttfCuMf  when  was  it  that  you  carried  the  last  parcel  of  papers  to  Vimer- 
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eaH  9       1  do,  D<yt  remember  whether  it  was  iai  the  end  of  November  ov 
the  begioniog  of  December. 

Is  it  to  be  uoderstood  that  you  ne^er  carried  any  papers  after  the  end 
of  November,  or  the  be^nniiig  of  December,  to  Vimercati  ¥  Befok«  I 
Bwear»  allow  me  to  think  a  little ;  in  the  month  of  July,  when  i  went 
to  ask  about  the  name  of  the  perM>n  who  had  called  at  my  house,  he 
asked  me  about  tlie  list  of  the  persons  who  came  in  favour  of  her  roysil 
highness,  and  1  gave  him  the  list. 

Did  you  call  oo  Vimercati  in  the  month  of  July  last  ?  Yes,  to  teH 
him  that  this  person  had  called. 

Was  that  the  same  person  whom  you  had  before  met  by  accident  in 
the  street,  that  called  upon  yotf?  No^  the  first  person  1  did  not  know  \ 
but  the  person  who  came  in  the  mouth  of  July  was  Riganti. 

Elid  you  give  any  papers  at  that  time  ?  1  gave  him  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  going  to  set  out. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  that  was  a  list  of  the  witnesses  that  were  to 
set  out  on  behalf  of  her  royal  highness  ?  They  were  m>t  all  witnesses^ 
I  did  not  give  the  list  of  all  the  witnesses. 

Are  yon  to  be  understood  to  say,  you  did  not  c^nmnniicate  to  Codazzi 
that  you  had  given  this  list  I        1  did  not  tell  this. 

Having  repented  of  what  you  had.  done  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  you  afterwards  in  July  delivered  to  Vimercati  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses coming  on  befialf  of  the  queen  ?  They  were  five  or  six ;  I 
wrote  them,  1  gave  their  names  myself. 

Did  Vimercati  pay  you  any  thing  for  litis  last  intelligence?  No,  I 
gave  him  this  list  to  find  out  who  was  the  person  who  had  called  at  my 
house,  this  Riganti. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  had  delivered  this  list  to  the  advocate  Vi- 
mercati, that  your  master,  Codazzi,  knew  of  it?  On  the  same  day 
that  1  told  It  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  on  that  same  day  I  gave  this  lilt 
to  the  advocate  Vimercati. 

With  the  exception  of  this  list  of  which  you  have  now  made  mention, 
did  you  deliver  any  other  papersffo  the  advocate  Vimercati  after  the 
month  of  Decemtier  in  the  year  IS  19?  No^  except  the  list  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Will  you  swear  that  positively  at  this  moment  ?  I  will  swear  it  a 
thousand  times. 

Did  you  after  that  offer  any  papers  to  Vimercati  ?  I  never  called  on 
Vimercati  till  £aster,  when  Col.  Browne  sent  me. 

You  have  told  us  that  Vimercati  paid  you  for  those  papers^  did  Vimer- 
cati pay  you  for  those  papers  at  the  time  when  the  papers  were  deli- 
vered ?        He  did  in  the  beginning,  not  aiVerwarda. 

When  was  it  that  Vimercati  made  vou  the  last  payment  f  When 
Col.  Browne  sent  me,  towards  the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

How  long  before  that  period,  the  end  of  March,  was  it  tliat  yott  re* 
eeived  any  money  from  Vimercati  ?       The  end  of  November. 

So  that  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March  you  nevet 
received  any  money  from  Vimercati  ?  Nothing,  1  will  swear  it  a 
hundred  times. 

What  waa  the  sum  you  last  received  from  Vimercati  at  the  end  of 
March  ?        Fifty-two  livrcs  and  a  half  of  Milan. 

Did  you  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  state  that  you  bad  received  money 
from  Vimercati  for  papen^  in  the  month  of  February  of  this  year  ?  No^ 
I  liever  took  any  thhig. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  yon  took  any  thing  in  the  month  of  F^ 
brnary,  but  whether  you  have  never  stated  that  you  took  any  in  tha 
▼Oli.  II.     T.  2  X 
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BMmth  of  February  ?       1  have  not  lakl  it,  and  I  never  called ;  for  rrom 
the  beginning  of  December  till  the  end  of  March,  I  iierer  called. 
Will  you  swear  you  have  never  said  M        Yes,  1  swear  it 
Did  you  not  call  on  Col.  Browne  with  a  bundle  of  papers?        1  had 
two  orthrcc  letters  to  make  myself  known.  .     ^,     , 

Did  you  not  introduce  yourself  to  Col.  Browne  by  taking  a  bundle  of 
letters  from  your  pocket,  and  asking  Col.  Browne  whether  he  was  not 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  her 
foyal  highness  ?        I  called,  and  took  out  two  or  1  liree  letters. 

Did  you  not  deliver  those  letters  to  Col.  Browne,  saying«  ••Are  yen 
not  one  of  the  commissionera  appomted  to  inquire  into  tlie  cooduct  of 
her  royal  hiehneasi        I  shewed  him  the  letter  to  aiake  myself  known, 
and  1  complained  of  the  advocate  Vimercati,  who^  after  having  seduce 
jnc,  had  paid  me  little.  .   .        i 

Having  stated  that,  upon  taking  these  letters  out  of  your  pocket,  tiiJ 
you  not  ask  Col.  Browne,  whether  lie  was  one  of  the  commissioner  em- 
ployed to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness?  Yea,  I 
asked  him  soj  but  I  knew  it.  ' 

Did  not  Col.  Browne  ask  you  what  your  name  was,  and  who  yo-.! 
were  ?  1  made  myself  known^  by  telling  him  that  I  was  the  coafideu- 
tial  clerk  of  the  advocate  Codaxzi.  «,.,.,     .^, 

Did  you  tell  Col.  Browne,  that  you  were  the  confideiffial  clerk  of  Co- 
dazzi,  when  yon  first  went  into  the  room?  At  tlic  first  1  asked  him, 
whether  he  was  Col.  Browne,  for  I  knew  him  not. 
'  After  you  had  asked  him,  whether  he  was  Col.  Browne,  did  not  Col. 
Browne  atk  you  who  you  wiisl  He  answered  me  yes;  he  did  not 
ask  who  I  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  Col.  Browne  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were,  and 
that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  him  ?  He  did  not  ask  me  who  I  was, 
but  I  told  him  of  myself. 

Will  you  swear  that  Col.  Browne  did  not  ask  yon  who  you  were,  and 
that  you^id  not  refuse  to  tell  him ;  upon  which  Col.  Browne  shat  the 
door,  and  said,  you  shoukl  not  leave  the  room  without  inforaoing  him 
(Col  Browne)  who  you  were  ?        I  swear  this  not  to  be  true. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Col.  Browne,  did  you  not  say,  yoa 
were  clerk  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  and  did  ncft  Col.  Browne  then  give 
you  back  instantly  the  two  letters  you  had  delivered  to  Ittm,  and  tell  yoa 
IM  Ihongfat  yon  a  most  iiifainous  scoundrel,  and  that  yon  would  end  by 
being  hanged  ?        He  will  be  hanged,  not  I,  for  1  have  not  said  so. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Col.  Browne,  did  yoo  not  say  yoa 
Were  clerk  to  the  advocate  CodaazI,  and  did  not  Col.  Browne  then  give 
you  back  mstantly  the  two  letters  you  had  delivered  to  him,  and  tell  yoa 
be  thought  you  were  a  most  infieimous  scoundrel,  and  that  yon  would 
end  by  being  banged?  1  repeat  again  that  it  is  not  true ;  he  gave  me 
the  ietteft,  but  he  said  no  more;  n^y,  he  shut  the  door  of  the  room  in 
order  that  we  shbuld  not  be  heard,  and  be  told  me  not  to  speak  so  loud, 
because  I  complained  of  the  advocate  Vimercati ;  and  he  told  me  to  call 
the  neat  day  on  the  advocate  Vimercati^  from  whom  he  would  cause 
me  to  receive  300  franks ;  this  is  what  he  told  me,  nothing  else,  and 
that  the  advocate  Vnnercati  is  a  person  of  character,  and  that  he  would 
keep  his  promise. 

Did  he  not,. when  he  shut  the  doar,  say  yen  ahould  not  go  out  of 
Ike  roona  natal  you  told  him  who  vott  wew-?        He  is  a  liar  if  be  savs  ao. 
Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  C!ol.  Browne  dk)  nek  say  ao  ?        x  ei^  t 
Mteav  it ;  he  told  vi4iat  I  have  jist  taM.   • 

Did  Bot  Gol.. Browne  w^  yoa  were  tt  meat  iiifttmous  fi^w  at  tM 
Meeting  ?       1  have  repeated  it  maay  llmea^  he  did  not  aay  m 
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Did  he  not  ny  you  woiikl  end  by  being  hanged?  He  neve? 
told  me  so.  . 

Did  be  say  any  thing  to  that  effect  I  Nothing  at  all,  for  I  bad  been 
seduced  by  them,  and  they  are  more  infamous  than  I  am. 

Did  you  call  on  Col.  Browne  more  tlian  once  ?  1  called  the  first 
time  in  the  morning,  he  was  not  at  home;  then  after  dinner  1  called  and 
1  found  him,  I  have  been  twice. 

Did  you  see  him  more  than  once?  A'^erwards  I  saw  bin  many 
times  through  Milan.      v 

Did  you  ever  see  him  more  tlian  once  at  his  own  house  ?  At  his 
house  only  once. 

When  WM  that  onoe  that  you  saw  him  at  his  own  house  ?  About 
the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

What  were  the  papers  which  you  carried  to  CoL  Browne  at  this  time  ? 
Two  or  three  letters. 

Did  not  Vimercati  ask  you,  the  firat  time  you  called,  who  you  were, 
and  did  you  not  refuse  to  tell?  He  did  not  ask  me,  because  he  knew 
me  immediately,  and  because  a  person  whom  I  did  not' know  took  me  as 
far  as  to  his  door.     . 

You  nseaii  to  swear  that  Vimercati  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were,  and 
that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  him  who  you  were  the  first  time }  Yes, 
1  swear  it  is  not  true.  ^ 

Did  you  not  live  at  that  time  upon  the  terrace  of  the  Porta  Tosa? 
No,  1  lived  then  at  Contrada  Large. 

Did  you  ever  live  at  the  Terragio  di  Porta  Tosa?  '  At  present  1  live 
on  the  Terragio  of  Porta  Tosa. 

Having  discovered  for  the  fiivt  time  in  the  month  of  January  that 
your  conduct  was  base  and  infamous^  do  you  consider  it  infamous  to 
>ay»  on  your  oath,  that  which  is  untrue?  To  swear  the  truth  ia 
just,  what  ia  true  I  swear,  and  what  I  have  stated  1  am  ready  to 
swear  to. 

Did  you  communicate  those  fiicts  to  Codazzi  of  your  own  motion  t 
I  told  bim  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Upon  your  telling  him  on  the  27th  of  July  those  facts,  do  you  mean 
to  swear  that  your  master  imsediately  dismissed  you  ?       Yes. 

Whom  have  you  t>een  living  with  since,  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  ?       I  am  in  trade ;  1  buy  and  ssll  woollen  cloth  for  dresses. 

Do  you  swear  that  you  have  no  expectation  of  returning  injto  the 
service  of  Codaszi  after  this  business  is  over  ?  I  swear  it,  becauae  I 
am  in  trade. 

Who  brought  you  over  here  ?        Chevalier  VaasalL 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here?  1  will  receive  nothing; 
1  came  here  to  remedy  the  evil  I  had  committed,  and  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Do  you  mean  to  swemr  that  nobody  made  you  a  promise  of  any  thing 
for  coming  here?       I  swear  it ;  they  have  promised  me  nothing. 

Have  you  had  any  cooMmmicatioD  with  Codaasi  since  you  have  been 
fumed  out  of  bis  service  f       No>  because  1  went  into  the  country. 

Is  GodazzI  stiH  employed  for  her  royal  highness?         I  do  not  know. 

You  n.ean  to  swear,  that  you  have  neither  seen  nor  had  any  commn* 
Bication  with  Codaszi  since  the  month  of  July  ?  I  swear  it  a  hundred 
thousand  times^ 

Where  do  you  carry  on  your  trade t  I  carry  it  on  at  home;  in 
•Porta  Tosa«  in  Milan. 

How  fu*  from  Codazzi'a?       Much  dtftanee;  more  than  a  mite. 
I     HaveyotthredinMitaiiftwttiheiiiofltiiQf  JalydowBtothetive«r 

s  «  t  « 
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your  comiog  here  f        I  always  live  at  Milan,  but  iroin  th^' month  of 
July  I  have  l>e^p  a  fewda}s.iii  the  country. 

You  mean  to  vwear,  that  though  you  have  been  in  Milan  during  the 
whole  of  that  tinif,  (.'odazzi  has  nbt  raHed  upon  you  or  seen  you  ?  I 
have  seen  him ;  1  have  boWed  to  hini»  aud  nothing  else ;  but  I  have  not 
spoken  to  him. 

Where  did  you  s^e  him  ?        On  the  Corso  of  the  Porta  Tidnese, 

Was  Codazzi  still  concerned  for  iier  royal  highness  when  on  left  bis 
service  in  July  ?        He  was. 

Were  you  not  examined  at  Milan  before  you  came  here?  They 
have  asked  me  a  very  few  things. 

Why  was  it  they  examined  you?  Because  1  had  put  in  writing 
iny  deposition's nd'  given  it  to  Codazzi  on  the  S7th  of  July. 

Were  yon  examined  by  Codazzi  on  the  27tb  of  July  ?  I,  by  my , 
own  accord,  told  him  the  whole  story.  ' 

And  Codazzi  took  it  down  in  writing?  I  wrote  it  with  my  own 
hand. 

Did  not  Codazzi  at  that  time  tell  yon,  *  you  must  go  put  of  my  service 
now,  and  I  will  take  you  into  n^y  service  again,  for  it  will  not  do  for 
you  to  be  in  my  service  till  the  process  is  over?*  No,  because  in  the 
office  of  Codazzi  I  got  nothing,  and  I  oy  my  trade  gain. 

Did  you  leave  the  service  of  Codazzi  in  order  that  you  might  gain 
by  your  trade,  or  were  you  turned  out  of  thie  office  ?  He  sent  me 
away. 

Did  you  know  on  the  ^th  of  July  that  you  should  gain  any  thing  by 
your  trade  ?  Yes,  because  I  was  still  carrying  on  the  trade  whilst  I 
was  in  the  office  of  the  advocate  Codazzi. 

How  came  yon,  carrying  on  trade,  and  getting  money  by  it,  to  go 
into  the  office  of  Codazzi,  and  remain  there  for  a  year,  where  you  aay 
you  got  nothing?        It  was  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  write  well. 

Will  yoa  swear  now  that  you  have  no  expectation  of  returning  into 
the  service  of  Codazzi?  1  have  no  expectation,  1  have  no  hope,  be- 
cause  I  am  in  trade,  and  that  suits  me  better. 

BE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    WILDE. 

How  old  are  you  ?        Twanty-two  years  old. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  Colonel  Browne  told  you  you  were 
an  infamous  fellow;  was  it  after  your  interview  with  Colonel  Browne 
that  you  received  money  from  Viroercati  ?        On  the  following  day. 

How  much  in  the  whole  did  you  receive  from  Vimcrcati  ?  Between 
three  hundred  and  #fty  and  four  hundred  franks. 


Filippo  Pomi  was  reexamined  by  Mr.  Tiodal.    '  '-'  ^ 
Do  you  know  a  pemon  of  the  name  of  Riganti?       I  do. 
Wheredoeshe  Jive?        On  the  bank  of  the  Porta  Ticinese. 
What  is  he  by  trade  ?        He  sells  tobacco^  salt,  liquora,  brandy 
Do  you  recollect  his  calling  on  you  at  any  time  ?        He  did  not  call 
«^D  me ;  but  when  1  went  into  his  shop,  he  had  always  had  sometbiog 

Upon  that  occasio>o»  what  did  Riganti  do  ?  .1  went  to  buy  aalt, 
^^.^.  o  "'P^J*'""^  5  *«»«*  he  told  me,  for  he  knew  I  belonged  to  th^ 
«rf^!!L  /a^!*  have  you  ever  seen  those  jokes  (scbersi)  between  the 
pnocess  «id  Pergami  ?  now  is  the  time  to  come  IbrwanL  to  gain  ( 
thiDg^attdtobecomeaman.*    ,  •vw«w.,wB«aj 
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Did  be  «ay  any  thins^  more  upon  that  occasion  ?  He  told  me  this  • 
and  1  anuwered  him,  •  No,  I  have  teen  no  soherzi  ;*  and  he  replied,  <  Ob! 
have  you  not  seen  Pergami  put  the  princess  on  the  back  of  the  donkey, 
and  put  his  hand  under  her  pettk-oats?* 

Did  Jou  make  any  answer  to  that  f  Yes,  1  told  him  that  that  was  a 
perfect  falsehood,  for,  instead  of  that,  he  paid  her  all  possible  respect  and 
decency  which  was  due  to  that  great  personage. 

Was  any  thing  more  said  ?  Yes,  at  other  times,  whenever  I  went 
to  his  shop;  so  that  1  was  obliged  n^ver  more  to  go  to  his  shop,  for  be 
aunoyed  me  so  much.  ^ 

CROSS-BXAMINED  BY    MR.    ATTORNEY-GENERAL.         ' 

You  are  understood  to  say  that  Rtganti  never  calWd  upon  you,  but 
that  this  conversation  took  place  when  you  went  to  Riganti's  shop  j  is 
that  so  ?        Yea,  it  is  positively  so ;  I  can  swear  it. 

When  was  it  that  this  conversation  took  place?  When  I  went  to 
buy  something,  either  tobacco  or  salt,  or  something. 

Can  you  tell  the  time,  how  long  ago  it  was?  I  do  not  know  pre. 
ciaely,  it  happened  the  last  year ;  I  do  not  know  the  tisie  precisely. 

About  what  time  in  the  last  year?  He  said  so  many  timea^  and 
whenever  I  went  to  his  shop  he  always  said  such  annoyances;  and  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would  wage  war  till  death ;  tiiat  bo 
would  be  against  lier  till  death;  and  then  there  were  other  penoos 
present,  there  were  Rfe  or  aix  persons  present. 

Be  good  enough  to  name  the  names  of  those  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
that  were  present  when  this  conversation  took  place  ?  1  could  name 
Antouio  Birraghi  who  was  present ;  I  remember  he  waa  preaent,  the 
others  [  cannot  tell ;  i  know  them,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Who  is  Antonio  Birraghi?  He  is  a  man  who  always  frequented 
this  shop,  and  liVea  in  Milan. 

Can  you  tell  what  be  is?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  employed 
in  the  police,  or  whether  he  is  employed  somewhere  else;  I  do  not 
know  precisely. 

Antonio  Birraghi  heard  this  conversation  as  well  as  you?  He 
did  not  speak  to  me  directly,  he  spoke  to  all  in  general,  to  all  thoae 
who  were  prescut,  and  thia  conversation  lie  bad  not  with  me  only. 

Tills  conversation  was  generally  with  the  persons  in  bia  'shop  ?  Yei^ 
with  whomsoever  was  present 

You  say  yon  know  some  of  the  other  personi^  cannot  you  remember 
the  names  of  some  of  the  other  personfc  besides  Antonio  Birraghi  ?  It 
is  impossible,  for  thoae  names  cannot  be  recollected,  unless  i  bad  known 
tliat  this  affair  aliould  happen  ;  then  I  should  have  paid  more  attention^ 
and  that  wouki  have  more  fixed  them  in  my  minU. 

This  sort  of  conversation,  you  state,  took  place  frequently,  when  yoa 
went  to  Riganti's  shop?  Yea^  about  four  Or  five  times,  as  I  have  said  ; 
when  I  have  heard  thoae  annoyances,  so  as  I  have  said,  1  was  obliged  not 
to  go  any  more  to  his  shop  to  tHiy  salt  or  tobacco^  or  anything  else. 

Did  you  go  tliere  to  buy  those  things  for  yourself,  or  were  they  for 
the  people  at  the  Barona?  For  my  own  use,  because  I  wanted 
them. 

Waa  Birraghi  present  more  than  once,  or  only  on  one  occaatcml 
I  cannot  tell ;  lie  frequented  the  shop ;  be  might  have  been  then, 
or  be  might  not  bare  been  there ;  for  tliat  once  I  remember  that  he 
waa  present. 

Is  what  yon  jhave  slated  all  that  passed  on  those  occasions;  did  yen 
yonnelf  say  anything  more  than  what  you  have  stated?       I  can  mf 
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notbiog  more :  I  taid  that  agaiiiAt  that  lady  I  can  lay  Bothingy  lor  the  la 
a  juft  woman,  and  she  is  a  charitable  woman. 

EXAMINED    BY   THE    LOEDS. 

Were  you  vourself  present  at  the  balls  at  the  Baronaf  Yes,  1  told 
it  the  other  day  that  1  was  present 

Were  your  daughters  there  ?        No,  because  I  bad  no  daughter^. 

How  came  you  to  say,  the  other  day,  the  sum  that  they  ^av&was  a 
livre  to  my  wife,  and  half  a  Tivre  for  each  of  my  children,  daughters? 
I  said  figli  and  figlie,  because  my  eldest  son  is  nine  years^  and  the  others 
are  under  that  age ;  1  ha?e  daughters,  but  they  are  babies  under  nine 
years  of  age. 


Antonio  Mioni  was  examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

From  what  place  do  you  come  f        From  Venice. 

What  business  do  you  Mlow  there  ?  Before  1  was  employed  in  the 
police;  now  1  am  a  manager  of  a  theatre. 

Do  you  know  a  persoo  of  the  name  of  Paolo  Zancla  ?        I  do. 

What  is  he  9        He  is  a  manager  of  a  theatre. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  tiiat  man  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
year  1818?       1  was. 

Do  you  rtmember  t>eing  at  a  theatre  at  Venice  with  that  Zanda  in 
that  year?        In  the  theatre  of  San  Luca,  in  the  month  of  November. ' 

At  that  time  do  you  remember  Zancla  receiving  any  number  of  letters^ 
one  or  more?        He  received  two  letters  at  once. 

Did  you  observe  whether  Zancla  opened  those  letters  or  not? 
I  saw  him  open  them,  and  emotion  or  surprise  after  he  had  read  them. 

After  that,  did  you  and  Zancla  go  together  from  Venice  to  Milan  ? 
We  set  out  firom  Venice,  and  went  to  Milan. 

How  soon  after  the  r^eipt  of  those  letters?  Five  or  six  dtiys,  or 
Mven  days»  thereabouts. 

How  did  you  go^  by  what  conveyance  ?  By  a  diligeuce  led  by 
Dona. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  place  ft'om  whence  the  diligence  set 
out,  was  there  any  money  deposited  there  for  the  use  of  Zancla  ?  Od 
the  Hallowing  day  that  Zancla  had  received  his  letters,  we  went  toge- 
ther to  the  place  of  the  diligence,  I  saw  Zancla  receive  fifteen  golden 
Nanoleooa. 

When  you  had  arrived  at  Milan,  do  you  remember  going  with  Zancla . 
to  a  house  in  ttie  Porta  Orieiitale  ?        I  reroemt)er  that  we  went  to  the 
Porta  Orientale,  to  look  for  the  number  660. 

Do  you  remember  the  adjoining  houses  on  either  side,  can  you 
describe  them  by  the  trades  earned  on  by  the  people^  or  in  any 
other  manner?  Before  reaching  the  door  of  660,  there  is  a  tailor's 
sliop. 

jIs  that  an  adjoining  house  on  the  one  side?        Yes. 

Do  you  at  all  reniemt>er  what  is  the  description  of  the  house  on  the 
other  side?  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  that;  only  1  paid  attenticfB  to 
the  tailor  *s  shop,  because  there  we  inquired  after  the  number  of  the 


.  Did  Zancla  ^o  into  that  house.  No.  660?        He  went  in. 
''^id  you  go  up,  or  remain  below  ?       I  lemaiaed  below. 
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How  long  Did  Zaoela  rcniaia  awoyf  About  a  quarter  of  ad 
hour. 

Did  you  wait  ibr  Zancla  till  he  came  dowo  f       Yes. 

Vf^hile  you  remained  at  Milan,  do  you  remember  going  with  ZancU 
to  any  other  house  ?       To  the  house  of  Vimercati,  the  adVocate. 

What  is  the  street,  do  you  remember?        The  street  Ruga  Bella. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  Zauda  go  up-stairs  ?  Zancla  went  int# 
the  house,  and  remained  about  an  hour  and  a^half,  but  this  happened  oil 
the  following  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  you  have  mentioned,  did  Zancla  join  yoU 
again  ?        Yei^  and  there  was  another  man  in  company. 

After  that^  did  you  and  Zancla  go  again  to  any  othor  house?  T# 
the  houae  of  Major  Browne. 

Do  you  know  a  Colonel  Browne,  as  well  as  a  Major  Browne;  do 
you  know  two  persons  of  that  name  ?  No,  I  t^now  one  alone ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  major  or  a  colonel,  I  have  not  seen'  his 
orevec. 

Do  you  know  the  perM>n  you  call  Major  Browne  ?  I  saw  him  on 
the  following  day,  on  the  Corso  de  Servi,  where  he  met  Zancla,  and 
bow^  to  him,  and  Zancla  told  me  he  was  Major  Browne. 

Did  you  at  that  time  observe  whether  Zancla  iand  the  major,  or  the 
colonel,  spoke  to  each  other?  They  did  not  speak  to  each  otiier ;  ttiey 
bowed  to  each  other,  and  each  wen|  their  own  way. 

What  was  the  street  in  which  M9Jor  Browne  lived  ?  At  the  Porta 
Orientule. 

Was  the  house  of  which  you  are  speaking,  to*  which  you  went  upon 
thia  occasion  with  Zancla,  No.  66o,  Porta  Orientale  ?     ,  Yea^  it  was. 
•  Upoa  thia  latter  occasion  that  has  t)een  spoken  of,  did  Zancla  go 
up-stairs?        On  the  evening  when  we  arrived  do  you  mean?    Yea^  he 
went  up-stairs. 

Did  you  go  up-stairs  with  him?       1  remained  below. 

How  long  did  Zancla  remain  above?        A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  he  came  down  again,  did  you  see  whether  he  had  aey  thing 
with  him  ?        He  had  a  handful  of  double  gold  Napoleons. 

To  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  recollection,  how  many  double 
Napoleons  might  there  have  l>een  ?  He  told  me  eighty ;  but  at  see-* 
ine  them,  I  believe  there  must  be  as  many. 

Did  they  in  fact  appear  aa  many  aa  that?  Thef  appealed  to  be 
really  eighty. 

Do  you  mefin  eighty  pieces,  or  forty  pieces  of  donble  Napoleons? 
£ighty  double  Napoleons. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Attoroey-General  objected  to  the  question. 
The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Williams  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question.   ' 
Mr.  Tindal  was  heard  on  the  same  side. 
Mr.  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  reply. 
The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  Houst 
adjourned. 
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tTHIRTY^SIXTB  iDAY,— THURSDAY,  OCT.  19. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the  counsel  for  the  queen, 
ihat  the  question  proposed  yesterday  could  not,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  be  put.  ^      ^^ 

'  Mr.  Brougham  submitted  ihat  the  objection  was  founded 
on  a  misconception.  They  had  never  said  that  they  had  a 
right  to  ask  questions  of  Mioni,  with  the  view  of  proving 
wTiat  Browne  had  said  to  Zancla.  The  question,  put  with  a 
view  to  show  tJiat  Zancla  himself  was  a  principal  m  the  coW 
spiracy,  and  what  he  did  as  a  conspirator,  had  not  been  decided 
upon  by  their  lordships.  .      ,  . 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  persisted  in  consider- 
ing this  as  a  re-opening  of  the  question  which  had  been  de- 
cided yesterday,  and  in  urging  further  objections. 

Earl  Grey  considered  the  question  decided  yesterday  to  be 
different  from  that  now  proposed.  Their  lordships  were  «ovv 
given  to  understand  that  the  learned  counsel  had  evidence  to 
prove  Zancla  a  conspirator ;  to  which  point  they  wished  to 
call  witnesses,  which  they  had  a  right  to  do  in  order  to  prove 
the  general  conspiracy.  It  seemed  to  him  undoubtedly  that 
this  was  a  new  point,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  entitled  to  go 
on  wilh^heir  case. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  of  opinion  that  as  counsel  had 
not  made  conspiracy  a  part  of  the  opening  case,  it  could  not 
properly  be  introduced  now,  and  a  new  case  opened. 

Lord  Erskine  denied  that  a  counsel  was  limited  by  his  open- 
ing speech  as  to  the  proof  of  a  conspiracy.  It  might  only 
come  to  his  knowledge  a  moment  before  he  had  concluded  his 
defence.  Waa  he  then  to  be  excluded  from  the  proof  of  it 
merely  because  the  guilt  of  the  prosecutor  was  not  known  till 
late  in  the  proceeding  ?  The  question  was,  in  his  opinion,  one 
which  ought  to  be  put ;  and  if  the  learned  counsel  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  this,  he  would  put  it  as  a  peer,  and  their 
lordships  might  overrule  it  if  they  pleased. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  some  rule  ought  to  be 
laid  down  to  prevent  a  debate  being  raised  by  counsel  on  the 
admissibility  of  a  question,  before  the  question  was  put, 

The  Earl  of  Damley,  after  moving  that  the  answer  of  the 
judges  to  the  question  referred  to  them  yesterday,  should  be 
read,  expressed  his  total  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Earl 
of  Oyerpool.  He  contended  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  go 
on  with  that  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  proceeding  with 
any  hope  of  dointr  lustjce  if  the  counsel  were  to  be  precluded 
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from  bringmg  forward  any  evidence*  which  they  mi|ht  think 
essential,  although  it  bad  not  been  stated  in  the  opening. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  regret  at  having  mis- 
taken Mr.  WiUiams,  and  entered  into  rather  an  elaborate  and 
not  a  very  clear  view  of  the  subject,  apparently  in  order  to 
intimate  his  own  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  House  yes- 
terday, that  evidence  of  ''what  was  called  this  conspiracy, 
should  be  heard."^'  He  now  understood  it  to  be  the  obiect  of 
the  learned  counsel  to  prove  that  the  witness  had  himself  been 
Concerned  in  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  this,  he  apprehended, 
ttey  were  at  liberty  to  do. 

Then  Mr.  Williams,  of  counsel  for  her  majesty,  stated^ 
that  he  was  about  to  examine  to  declarations  of  Zancla,  affect- 
ing himself;  and  was  heard  to  open  the  nature  of  the  proof 
he  proposed  to  give. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  witness  might  be  re-* 
called,  and  that  they  might  propose  a  question  which  might 
then  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Then  *Antonio  Mioni  was  further  examined  by  Mr. 
Williams. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of  the 
witness  yesterday : 

*  How  lopg  did  Zancla  remain  above  ?        A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*  When  he  came  down  again,  did  you  see  whether  he  had  any  thing 
with  him  ?        He  had  a  handful  of  double  gold  Napoleons. 

'To  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  recoliectiooy  how  many  double 
Napoleons  might  there  have  t>een  ?  He  told  me  eighty;  biJ|t  at  seeing 
them  I  believe  there  might  be  as  many. 

'  Did  they,  in  fact,  appear  as  many  as  that  I  They  appeared  to  be 
lealjv  eighty. 

'Do  yoH  mean  eighty  pieces,  or  forty  pieces  of  double  Napoleons? 
Eighty  double  Napoleons. 

'  What  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time  I* 

Then  the  witness  was  asked. 
What  did  he  say  upod  that  occasion  f 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected.to  the  question,  and  sub- 
mitted that  diere  was  no  proof  of  Zancla  being  a  conspirator, 
or  of  a  conspiracy  being  formed,  which  could  justify  the 
putting  the  present  question. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
^  Mr.  Solicitor-General  was  heard  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Williams  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  on  the 
same  side.^ 

Mr.  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  reply.. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

VOL.  II.      T.  2  Y 
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The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  urged  their  lordships  not  to 
admit  this  question  to  be  put.  He  deprecated  the  cry  of 
conspiracy  which  had  been  raised,  and  perpetually  r^ng  in 
their  ears  fof  five  days.  He  profes3ed  that  his,  mind  v^ould 
not  be  diverted  by  the  cry  of  conspiracy,  however  frequent, 
and  however  loud,  in  doors  and  out  of  doors. 

Lord  Erskine  could  not  agree  with  his  noble  fnend,  that 
nt>  evidence  could  be  given  of  a  conspiracy  in  this  case  ;  the 
contrary  had  been  decided  by  their  lordships,  and  the  learned 
judges  bad  given  an  opinion  upon  the  admissibility  of  general 
evidence  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  He  could  not  agree  too 
with  the  learned  counsel,  that  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
must  first  be  proved,  when  the  very  object  of  the  evidence 
'  offered  was  to  prove  that  existence.  If  they  objected  to  the 
evidence  before  the  conspiracy  was  proved,  it  would  be  im- 
possible ever  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  But  the  difficulty  he 
felt  was  this :  Zancla  was  not  a  witness  ;  he  was  not  proved 
to  be  an  agent ;  there  was  no  act  of  his  connected  with  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  bill.  Zancla  was  not,  in  any 
view,  sufiiciently  connected  with  the  case  to  admit  evidence 
of  his  sayings  and  acts.  His  opinion  was,  therefore,  that  the 
question  could  not  be  put. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Redesdale,  and  Earl  Grey, 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  were  informed,  that 
the  question  cannot  now  be  put. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  asked, 

Mr,  Williams, — You  stated  yesterday  that  you  went  with  Zancla  from 
Venice  to  Milan  f        1  did. 

Did  you  return  to  Venice  with  Zancla  ?  Yet,  but  before,  1  went 
to  Mantua  with  him. 

Did  you  leave  Milan  with  him,  did  you  go  from  Milan  together  ?  I 
kft  Milan  together  with  Zancla. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  Milan  ?        Two  days. 

What  is  the  distance  from  Venice  to  Milan  I        About  1 85  miles. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses,  or  did  any  one  pay  them  for  you  I 
1  did  not  pay  even  one  hundredth  part  {ctntuifM\  Zancla  paid  for  th<% 
whole. 

Had  you  any  business  of  your  own  at  Milan  ?        None. 

Had  Zanchi  any  business  in  his  profession  of  a  stage  manager,  to  your  *^ 
knowledge,  at  Milan  ?        None,  only  for  this  object. 

\V^bat  do  you  mean  by  this  object  I 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question,  if  his  know-  . 
ledge  arose  from  the  declaration  of  Zancla. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  they  might  ask  whether  the 
witness  knows,  otherwise  than  from  the  declaration  of  Zancla, 
what  his  object  was. 
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Mr,  WUluttiu. — ^Did  you  see  him  transact  any  business  of  any  ktndy 
except  going  to  the  house  in  the  Porta  Orientale  and  the  street  Ruga 
Bella ;  did  you  see  him  da  any  other  business  but  that  ?  He  went 
also  to  look- after  a  broker,  or  under  manager  of  a  theatre  (setuale),  to- 
gether with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coniberti. 

Did  you  see  him  do  this  |  did  you  go  with  him  to  this  place,  or  was 
it  only  what  he  told  you  I        We  found  him  at  tiie  coffee-house^ ^  • 

Whom?  Zancla  and  I  went;  we  went  to  the  coffee-house  at 
Milan. 

You  recollect  stating  yesterday,  that  you  saw  Zancla  come  down  with 
a  number  of  Napoleons  in  his  hand  f        Tetr 

At  that  tiine  did  he  make  you  any  offer? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  if  the  late 
decision  was  understood  to  apply  to  this,  he  would  not  press 
the  question. 

rThe  counsel  were  informed^  that  the  late  decision  was  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  this. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  to  know, 
whether  this  decision  was  supposed  to  apply  to  any  other 
evidence  which  might  be  offered  as  to  attempts  to  bribe  or 
corrupt. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  was  infinitely  too  aan- 
gerous  to  lay  down  rules  applying  to  cases  which  might  arise, 
that  the  house  would  decide  on  each  case  as  it  arose. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  could 
not  bring  the  matter  nearer  to  the  Milan  commissioners,  or 
the  agents  for  this  bill,  in  cdnsequence  of  the  absence  of 
Rastelii,  and  that  in  consequence  he  must,  for  the  present, 
relinquish  calling  several  of  his  witnesses.  • 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that,  the  late  decision  having 
been  communicated  to  them,  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  counsel  whether  they  would  call  further  witnesses,  and 
submit  further  questions,  and  that  the  house  would  decide  on 
such  questions  when  they  were  proposed. 

EXAMINED    BY   THE    LORDS. 

The  Earl  of  LauderdaU.'--When  you  saw  the  Napoleons  in  Zancla*f 
handy  were  they  loose,  or  in  a  bag»  or  in  paper  ?        He  had  a  hand  thus 
fully  and  he  has  a  large  hand. 
Had  you  any  concern  with  the  theatre  at  Pesaro  ?       Never.     ^ 
The  Earl  of  CaraoriMm.— Do  you  know  whether  Zancla  was  ever  in 
'  tlie,  princess's  pervice  f        I  do  not  know 


Domenico  Salvadore  was  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General 
of  the  Queen  ;    . 

Whal  countryman  ar'  you?        Of  Treviso. 

What  business  or  profession  do  you  follow?        The  profession  of  Ktt- 
rature,  both  Italian  and  Latin. 

2  Y  2 
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Where  do  you  live!        At  Lausanne^  in  Switaerland. 

Were  you  at  Morge  id  December,  1817 1       I  wa»  in  the  year  )81S 

Did  you  see  Sacchi  there?        1  saw  him  in  that  year. 

Did  Sacchi  hold  any  converyation  with  you  on  the  subject  of  tlie  pro- 
cess aeainst  her  royal  higb.ness?        He  did. 

Did  he  give  any  counwl  to  you  upon  that  wtject,  or  make  any  appl^. 
cation  to  you  I 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question,  unless  it 
was  pointed  out  to  what  part  of  tlie  testimony  of  Sacchi  this 
was  intended  as  a  contradiction. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing parts  of  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  in  the  printed  minutes^  and 
stated,  that  he  proposed  to  prove  an  application,  by  Sacchi/ to 
this  witness,  to  give  evidence  against  her  royal  highness,  stating 
that  persons  who  gave  evidence  against  her  would  make  their 
fortune,  and  that  if  he  (the  witness)  would  give  evidence 
against  her  he  also  would  make  his  fortune : 

••  Were  you  ever  at  Colombier  ?       I  have. 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  at  Morge  and  Colombier  at  a  time  f 
About  six  weeks. 

*'  Did  you  let  it  be  known  by  every  body  there  that  von  were  in  that 
neighbourhood,  or  did  you  conceal  yourself?  1  made  myself  kuown 
to  all. 

^  Under  what  name  did  you  go  there  ?  By  my  own  proper  name, 
Sacchi. 

**  Had  you  not  money  in  your  name  at  a  banker's  at  Lausanne  f 
I  bad. 

**  How  much  had  you  there  in  yojr  name  f        Fifty  louis. 

**  Will  you  swear  yon  had  not  more  than  that  at  one  time  at  that 
banker's?       I  had  no  more  than  those  50  louis. 

^  Will  you  swesr  you  never  bad  a  credit  which  empowered  you  {» 
draw  upon  that  banker  for  a  lars^er  sum  than  that?        J,  never  had. 

**  Have  you  never  represented  that  you  had  a  larger  sum  or  a  greater 
credit?        I  do  not  reihember  to  have  said  so. 

**  But  you  will  not  swear  that  yon  have  not  said  so?  I  cannot  swear 
when  I  am  in  doubt. 

**  Did  you  not  fetch  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Demont  from  Switzerland 
to  Milan?        I  did. 

**  Did  you  bring  her  back  ?       1  did  not. 

''But  you  went  to  prevail  upon  her  to  go  to  Milan,  did  yon  not? 
Kot  to  prevail  upon  her,  but  to  ask  her  whether  she  woidd  go  or  not 

**  Who  employed  you  to  fetch  her,  or  to  procure  her  attendance  ?  I 
was  desired  by  the  commission  at  Milan. 

**  Did  yon  tell  any  person  in  Switzerland  that  Demont  was  gone  back, 
or  going  back,  to  return  into  her  royal  highnesses  service  ?    Never. 

''  Whom  did  you  come  over,  yourself,  to  this  country  with  ?  A  coo* 
rier,  callea  Mr.  Krous,  and  my  servant 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Kroos  the  person  who  was  lately  arrested  at  Paris  on  a 
<^hargc  of  having  dealt  in  forged  notes?      I  never  heard  speak  of  that       *^ 
.  ^  Did  Mr.  Kroui  come  over  with  you  to  London  or  remain  in  Paris  ? 
He  came  with  me  over  to  London^  ^ 

**  Jb  Mr.  Kroos  a  reenlar  messenger,  on^  of  the  kipg*s  messengers^  or 
Iffily  employed  on  the  Milan  comiiiission  business  ?       I  do  not  know* 
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^  Have  yoQ  made  any  other  Journies  with  Mr.  Kroosf  I  hare  not 
**  How  much  money  did  yon  get  by  the  Milan  oommiiiion  for  your 
trouble,  while  yon  were  at  Milan  f  I  have  received  no  other  sum, 
except  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  that  I  made"  to  go  to  Lauwnne 
and  return,  and  for  another  journey  which  I  took  to  Schamitz  and 
returned/* 

Now,  it  was  on  that  journey  to  Lausanne  that  he  mteaded 
.to  prove  this  application  was  made ;  and  he  should  pro"e  that 
on  the  journey  to  Schamitz^  Sacchi  was  an  agent  of  the  Milan 
commission. 

' .  Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  support  of  the  objection* 
'  The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  in  supporl 
of  the  question. 

Th|(  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked.  Whether  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  relied  to  prove  Sacchi 
an  ^gent,  was  contained  in  that  part  of  the  printed  minutes 
which  had  been  read;  and  were  informed^  that  if  he  was  an 
agent^  what  he  bad  done  as  an  agent  might  be  admitted  ;  that 
if  it  was  meant  to  affect  him  as  a  wilnessi  the  question  arose 
whether  he  should  not  have  been  asked  to  that  fact ;  and  that 
if  that  was  the  view  in  which  the  evidence  was  offered,  Sacchi 
might  be  called  back,  as  another  witness  had  been,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  asked  the  question. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing parts  of  Mad.  Demont's  evidence  in  the  printed  minutes, 
as  proof  of  the  agency  of  Sacchi: 

[**  Where  did  you  go  to  then  ?  From  Switzerland,  here  iot<» 
£ngland. 

"  Who  deaired  you  to  go  to  A(ilan,  in  order  to  be  examined  f  M. 
Sacchi  came  to  seek  for  me,  on  the  part  of  the  commission. 

**  Who  is  M.  Sacchi  f        An  Italian  gentleman,  &c. 

**  What  is  he  besides  a  gentleman?  I  do  not  know  wliat  he  is; 
he  was  a  soldier,  but  I  don*t  know  where  he  is  at  present;  he  was 
an  officer. 

**  Did  you  know  of  his  being  an  officer?       Yes,  &c. 

**  Had  he  also  been  in  the  service  of  the  princess,  had  he  ?        Yes. 

^  When  he  came  for  you  he  was  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  pri|i^ 
cess?       No. 

''"^nd  at  that  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Milan  commission, 
was  he  ?--  .    I  do  not  know  in  what  service  be  was. 

**  Employed  by  them  ?  I  know  that  he  came  to  seek  for  me,  or  fetch 
mir,  but  1  do  not  know  wheUier  he  witf  employed  otherwise.*'*  / 

These  were  the  only  parts  of  Mad.  Demont'a  endence 

wherein  the  agency  of  Sacchi  was  spoken  of 
"^  Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  question  might  be  put* 
M(.  Solicitor-General  requeated  to  know  whether  hejwas 

t6  consider  thatthe  ^estion  was  permitt^.  te  be  pull  on 
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the'^groufid  of  Sacchi  being  an  agent^  or  by  way  of  con- 
tradiction to  him. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  house  considered  the 
question  of  the  admissibility  or  non-admissibility  of  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  as  sufficiently  argued  upon  the  ground  of  the 
imputed  agency  of  Sacchi ;  but  that  the  house  is  willing  and 
desirous  that  they  should  state  any  other  grounds  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  this  testimony,  and  any  other  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  its  admissibility,  which  they  may  think  proper  for 
the  consideration  of  the  house.;. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tion,  and  submitted  that  the  question  could  not  be  put  with 
a  view  to  affecting  the  credit  of  Sacchi>  Sacchi  not  having 
been  asked  to  the  facts,  and  this  evidence  then  offered  in  con* 
tradiction  to  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  on  the  same  side. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  in  support 
of  the*  question,  and  submitted  that  it  was  admissible,  as  ap- 
plying to  the  conduct  of  the  witness  in  this  particul^r  cause. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  was  heara  to  observe 
upon  a  case  newly  cited  by  Mr.  Parke  in  his  reply. 

The  counsel  were  asked  whether  they  had  any  objection  to 
Sacchi  being  first  called,  and  asked  to  the  conversation  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  had 
no  objection,  if  Sacchi  was  in  a  situation  to  be  now  pro- 
duced. 

Questions  were  proposed  to  the  learned  judges,  whjch 
were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  learned 
judges  requesting  leave  to  withdraw  to  consider  the  same, 
leave  was  accordmgly  granted  till  the  following  morning  ten 
o'clock. 

Adjourned. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY,— FRIDAY,  OCT.  20. 

'^  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved,  that  the  order  of  the 
house  of  the  2l6t  /of  August,  1820,  requiring  the  attendance 
of  the  witnesses  from  day  to  day  should  be  read.  It  ap- 
peared, that  when  it  was  yesterday  proposed,  and  assentea 
to  by  the  counsel,  that  Sacchi  should  be  immediately  called 
up^  be  was  not  to  be  found.    To  this  was  to  be  attributed  the 
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delay  that  had  occurred,  the  reference  of  questions  to  the 
judges,  and  the  loiig  discussion  that  took  place.  On  this 
ground  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  call  their  lordships' 
attention,  to  the  strict  enforcement,  in  fujture,  of  the  order 
they  had  made  respecting  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  denied  that  Sacchi  was  absent  from 
town. 

After  some  observation  from  various  lords,  another  order 
was  made,  directing  that  the  witnesses  should,  in  future,  be 
kept  in  attendance  de  die  in  diem. 

The  counsel  were  then  called. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered  the 
unanimous  opinion  and  answer  of  the  learned  judges  tp  both 
the  questions  propounded  to  them,  severally,  in  the  negative, 
and  gave  their  reasons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott. — My  lords,  the  learned  judges 
have  considered  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by  your 
lordships.  The  first  of  those  questions,  my  lords,  is,  **  Whe« 
tfaer,  according  to  the  practice  apd  usage  of  the  courts 
below,  and  according  to  law,  where  a  witness  in  support  of  a 
prosecution  has  been  examined  in  chief,  and  has  not  been 
asked  in  cross-examination  as  to  any  declarations  made  by 
him,  or  acts  done  by  him,  to  procure  persons  corruptly  to 
give  evidence  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  the  party  accused  to  examine  witnesses  in  his 
defence,  to  prove  such  declaration  or  acts,  without  first 
calling  back  such  witness  examined  in  chief,  to  be  examined  or 
cro83< examined  as  to  the  fact,  whether  he  jever  made  such 
declarations,  or  did  such  acts/' 

The  second  question,  my  lords,  is  as  follows :  ''  Whether 
if,  on  any  trial  in  any  court  below,  a  witness  id  called  on  the 
part  of  a  plaintiflf  or  prosecutor;  and  gives  evidence  against 
the  defendant  in  such  cause,  and  if,  after  the  cross-examination 
of  such  witness  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  they  discover 
that  the  witness  so  examined  ^  has  corrupted,  or  endeavoured 
to  corrupt,  another  person  to  give  false  testimony  on  such 
cause ;  the  counsel  for  such  defendant  may  not  be  permitted 
to  give  evidence  of  such  corrupt  act  of  such  witness  without 
calling  back  such  witness." 

My  lords,  the  only , material  distinction  between  the  two 
questions  appears  to  be  this,  viz.,  that  in  the  latter  of  the  two, 
the  suppose^  misconduct  of  the  witness  is  assumed  to  have 
been  discovered  after  his  cross-examination.  *  In  the  courts 
below,  wherein  causes  usually  begin  and  end  at  one  sitting, 
subsequent  discoveries  rarely  occur  in  the  progress  of  a  trial ;' 
the  parties  on  each  side  are  expected  to  come  at  the  com.- 
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mencement,  duly  prepared  with  all  the  proof  that  may  be 
relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue,  and  with  nothing  more ;  and 
we  think  the  only  effect  of  a  subsequent  discovery  would  be, 
to  allow  the  witness,  to  be  called  back  for  further  cross- 
examinationy'  if  still  within  reach,  which  may  be  done  upon 
that  or  other  reasonable  ground.  And  we  are  of  opinion, 
that,  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  courts  below, 
and  accordmg  to  law,  as  admmistered  in  those  courts,  the 
proposed  proof  cannot  be  adduced  without  a  previous  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  as  to  the  matter  thereof. 

The  legitimate  object  of  the  proposed  proof  is  to  discredit 
the  witness.    Now  the  usual  practice  of  the  courts  below, 
and  a  practice  to  which  we  are  not  aware  of  any  exception, 
is  this :  If  it  be  intended  to  bring  the  credit  of  any  witness 
into  question,  by  proof  of  anything  that  he  may  have  said  or 
declared  touching  the  cause,  die  witness  is  first  asked,  upon 
cross-examination,  whether  or  no  he  has  said  or  declared  that 
which  is  intended  to  be  proved.     If  the  witness  admits  the 
words  or  declaration  imputed  to  him,  the*  proof  on  the  other 
,  side  becomes  {unnecessary,  and  the  witness  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  such  reason,  explanation,  or  exculpation,  of 
his  conduct,  if  any  there  may  be,  as  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction  may  happen  to  furnish :  and  thus 
the  whole  matter  is  brought  before  the  court  at  once,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  convenient  course.     If  the  wit- 
ness denies  the  words  or  declaration  imputed  to  him,  the 
adverse  party  has  aa  opportunity  afterwards  of  contending, 
diat  the  matter,  of  the  speech  or  declaration  is  such,  as  that 
he  is  not  to  be  bound  by  the  answer  of  the  witness,  but  may 
contradict  and  falsify  it ;  and,  if  it  be  found  to  be  such,  his 
proof  in  contradiction  will  be  received  at  the  proper  season. 
If  the  witness  declines  to  give  any  answer  to  the  questions 
proposed  to  him  by  reason  of  the  tendency  thereof  to  cri- 
minate himself,  and  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  he  cannot 
be   compelled   to  answer,   the   adverse  party  has,  in   this 
instance  also,  his  subsequent  opportunitunity  of  tendering  his 
proof  of  the  matter,  which  is  received,  if  by  law  it  oi^t  to 
be  received.   But  the  possibility  that  the  witness  may  decline 
to  answer  the  question,  affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  not 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  answering,  and  of  offering  such 
explanatory  or  exculpatory  matter  as  I  have  before  alluded 
to ;  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  great  importance,  that  tliis 
opportunity  should  be  thus  affoided,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
already   mentioned,  but  because,  if  not  given  in  die  first 
instance,  it  may  be  wholly  lost ;  fbr  a  witness,  who  has  been 
examined,  and  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  further 
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attendance  is  requisite,  often  departs  the  court,  and  may  not 
be  found  or  lurought  back  until  the  trial  be  at  an  end.  So 
that,  if  evidence  of  this  sort  could  be  adducerl  x>n  the  sudden 
and  by  surprise,  without  any  previous  intimation  to  the  wit- 
ness, or  to  the  party  producing,  him,  great  injustice  might  be 
done,  and,  in  our  opinion,  not  unfrequently.  would  be  done, 
both  to  the  witness  and  to  the  party,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
case  of  a  witness  called  by  a  plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  but 
equally  so  in  the  case  of  a  witness  called  by  a  defendant ;  and 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  course  of  proceeding  established 
in  our  courts,  is  the  prevention  of  surprise,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, upon  any  person  who  may  appear  therein. 

The  questions  proposed  by  your  lordships  comprise  «iot 
only  declarations  made  by  a  witness,  but  also,  in  the  language 
of  the  first  of  those  questions,  ^'  Acts  done  by  him  to  procure 
persons  corruptly  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  prosecu- 
tion/' ^nd  in  the  language  of  the  latter  question,  a  discovery 
^*  that  the  witness  has  corrupted,  or  endeavoured  to  corrupt, 
another  person  to  give  false  testimony  in  such  cause." 

My  lords,  we  understand  the  act^  thus  mentioned  to  be 
acts  occurring  in  the  ordinary  mode  and  usual  course, 
wherein  such  transactions  are  proved  in  common  expe- 
rience to  take  place*,  because,  we  presume,  if  the  ques- 
tions had  related  to  an  act  done  in  an  extraordinary  and 
unusual  manner,  our  attention  would  have  been  directed 
to  the  special  mode  and  circumstances  of  the  act,  by  the 
frame  and  language  of  the  questions.  Now  such  acts  of 
corruption  are  ordinarily  accomplished  by  words  and  speeches ; 
an  offer  of  money  or  other  benefit  derives  its  entire  cha- 
racter from  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made;  and  this 
purpose  is  notified  and  explained  by  words,  so  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  act  of  corruption  will  usually  be,  botli  in 
form  and  effect,  an  inquiry  as  to  ihe  words  spoken  by  the 
supposed  corruptor ;  and  words  spoken  foi*  such  a  purpose 
do,  in  our  opinion,  fall  within  the  same  rule  and  priuciple 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  proceeding  in  our  courts,  as 
words  spoken  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  we  do  not,  there- 
fore, perceive  any  solid  distinction,  w-ith  regard  to  this 
point,  between  the  declarations  and  the  acts  mentioned  in 
ihe  questions  proposed  to  us.  ^It  will  be  obvious,  that  the ' 
observations  regarding  convenience  and  inconvenience,  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  lordships;  as  a 
proof  ot  words,  are  alike  applicable  to  the  proof  of  acts. 
Nice  and  subtle  distinctions  are  avoided  in  our  courts  as 
much  as  possible,  especially  in  matters  of  practice,  on  ac« 
count  of   the  delay,  confusion,   and  uncerta'mty,   to  which 
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goch  distinctioiiB  naluniUy  lead.  For  these  reasdns,  my  lords, 
we  have  thought  ourselves  called  upon  to  answer  both  ques- 
tions wholly  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether  they 
bad  any  objection  to  having  Sacchi  called,  to  be  asked,  in  the 
.  first  instance,  to  his  declarations. . 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  was 
yesterday  desirous  of  hb  being  called,  if.  he  could  have  bdlen 
called  immediately  ;  but  that  he  bad  then  sUted  it  was  other- 
vrise,  if  he  could  not  be  called  till  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  was  asked  whether  Sacchi  was  in  a 
situation  to  be  called  now. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  was  in  attendance. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether,  Sacchi 
bemg  now  in  attendance,  they  wished  that  he  should  be 
examined. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  ground  for  putting  the  question,  witliout 
Sacchi  being  called. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Domentco  Sal- 
vadore  yesterday,  was  read  : 

*  Did  Sacchi  hold  any  cofiTersa^n  with  you  on  the  Mibject  of  the 
procen  against  her  royal  highness  I        He  did. 

'  Did  he  give  any  counsel  to  yon  upon  that  subject^  or  make  any  ap- 
plication to  you  ?* 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  their 
lordships'  pleasure  that  the  last  question  should  be  put.  He 
himself  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges. 

Earl  Grey  thought  such  a  degree  of  connexion  between 
Sacchi  and  the  Milan  commission  had  been  proved  as  to  let 
in  this  evidence ;  and,  ou  that  account,  he  now  moved  that 
the  question  be  put. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  denied  the  proof  of  general  agency, 
and  opposed  the  motion. 

Lord  Erskine  supported  the  motion.  It  was  the  duty  of 
an  assembly,  situated  as  their  lordships  were,  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  subornation  had  been  carried. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  tliought  agency  sufficiently  proved, 
and  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Manners  spoke  against,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
in  favour  of  the  motion. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
house  divided  -.^contents,  5 1— non-contents,  159.    Majority, 
108 — against  putting  the  question. 
The   counsel  were  agam  called   in,  and  were  informed. 
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that  it  18  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  the  questioQ  cannot 
now  be  put.  , 

The  Attorney-<3eneral  of  the  Queen  stated  that  the  Soli- 
citor-General of  the  Queen  had  no  farther  questions  to  put 
to  this  witness^  considering  the  decision  to  apply  to  all  acts 
of  corruption;  but  that  he  begged  to  submit  that  there  was 
a  distinction  between  a  case  in  the  courts  below  between  A, 
and  B.,  or  between  a  prosecutor  and  a  defendant,  and  a  legis- 
lative measure,  like  tliat  before  their  lordships,  where  there 
are  no  twn  parties*  technically  speaking,  before  the  court, 
and  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  judges  upon 
the  last  question,  as  he  submitted,  was  not  applicable  to  a 
bill ;  for  that  they  rested  a  part  of  their  opinion  upon  this 
consideration,  that  a  witness,  if  not  cross-examined  to'  the 
point  on  which  he  is  afterwards  meant  to  be  contradicted, ' 
might  depart  the  court,  an  event  which  could  not  happen 
here,  because  all  the  witnesses  were  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  house,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pifo- 
ceeding,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  house ;  that  this  was 
an  illustration  of  his  position,  that  that  might  be  applicable 
as  between  A.  and  B.,  or  between  prosecutor  and  defendant, 
which  was  not  applicable  to  a  legislative  measure  similar  to 
that  now  before  their  lordships. 

The  counsel  bemg  directed  to  proceed,  the  Attoniey-6ene-> 
ral  of  the  Queen  stated  that  be  had  now  closed  this  head  of 
his  case,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  another  subject. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  '  that  Mr.  Powell  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  ordered  to  produce  such  part«  of  the' 
correspondence  between  him  and  Colonel  Browne  as  i  elated 
to  the  sending  of  Rastelli  out  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pre- 
venting of  his  return.' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  adverse  to  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  exposure  of  confidential  correspond- 
ence. If  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  shouU  he 
produced  at  all,  he  certainly  should  prefer  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  in  which  several  noble 
lords  took  a  part,  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  question  put  upon  the  following 
motion  substituted  by  Earl  Grey,  '  That  Mr.  Powell  do 
^  attend  their  lordships'  bar,  with  extracts,  sealed  up,  from  such 
'  parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Browne  as  related 
to  Rastelli's  mission  to  Milan/ 

^^^ 
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Upon  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  motion,  \tt — 
against  it,  79*     Majority  in  favour  of  the  motion,  43. 

The  committee  were  then  nominated. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in. 

The  Attomey^General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  it 
became  his  dutj,  and  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  make  an  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  her  majesty,  with  respect  to  an  inquiry, 
10  which  the  counsel  were  allowed  to  bear  a  part  on  Friday 
and  ^Saturday  last,  which  applied  to  a  material  witness  of  the 
name  of  Rastelli;  that  an  agent  for  the  prosecution,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  person  who  sent  the  witness  out  of  the 
way,  was  examined,  in  the  course  of  which  examination  the 
house  were  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  counsel  for  and  against 
the  bill  should  have  permission  to  put  certain  questions  to  the 
witness,  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  into  his  conduct ; 
that  the  counsel  thereby  necessarily  became  parties  to  the 
proceeding ;  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  non*  to  ask  for 
the  assistance  of  their  lordships  to  investigate  that  obstruc- 
tion by  which  they  vere  impeded,  by  the  production  of  the 
whole  correspondence  either  to  the  house  or  to  a  committee 
of  the  same,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  queen,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powell, 
or  some  of  them,  should  be  permitted  to  take  a  pait  in  his 
further  examination  upon  this  subject. 
,    The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Lord 
Holland,  aiid^the  Earl  of  Darnley  strongly  contended  fur  the 
propriety  of  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  counsel.  The 
latter  said,  that,  if  their  lordships  should  refuse  this  applica- 
tion, he  would  exercise  his  privilege  as  a  peer,  and  put 
questions  to  Mr.  Powell  on  this  subject  when  he  came  to  the 
bar  with  the  papers. 

The  motion  for  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  counsel  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  arid  were  informed,  that 
it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  house  that  Mr.  ^Powell  should 
DOW  be  called  in. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  would 
now  proceed  to  another  .part  of  the  case,  understanding  it  to 
be  open  to  him  to  resume  his  application  as  to  taking  a  part 
in  the  examination  when  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Powell 
should  be  called. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH    WITNESS. 

Colonel  Alesfandro  Olivieri  was  examined  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Tindal. 

Were  you  ever  in  Uie  PcrFice  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy  ?  I  have 
been. 

What  rank  did  you,  hold  in  the  army?  My  lait^was  colonel  of 
cavalry. 

Did  you  serve  in  the  campaign  of  Russia  ?        I  did. 

Were  you  taken  prisoner  there  I        Yes. 

When  did  you  return  Yrom  Russia?  On  the  18  th  of  %  February 

1815. 

Were  you  afterwards  in  the  French  arn^y  ?        Yes. 

What  rank  did  you  hold  in  that  army  ?        Colonel. 

When  were  you  first  introduced  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales?  Itr  the  month  of  November  i8l6»  whilst  she  was  at  the 
Villa  d*£ste,  at  Coma 

Who  introduced  you  to  her  royal  highness  ?        Baron  Cavaletti. 

Do  you  recollect  afterwards  seeing  her  royal  highness  at  Rome  ?  I 
do. 

When  was  that?  In  the  year  1817»  when  she  came  to  Rome  and 
remained  there  two  months.  .        '    - 

Do  you  recollect  the  mouth  ?        I  think  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
I     Did  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  give  you  any  invitation  to  visit 
her?        Often,- r4iany  times ;  she  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  at  her 
table. 

Did  she  at  any  time  invite  you  to  visit  her  at  her  -villa  of  Pesaro  ? 
She  invited  me  in  the  month  of  November. 

Did  you  pay  her  a  visit  at  that  time  ?  Yes,  1  paid  her  a  visit  on  the 
lith  of  November.  • 

Was  her  royal  highness*  at  that  time  living  at  the  VilU  Caprili  ? 
She  was.  ^ 

Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  to  join  her  royal  highness*s  suite  ? 
There  waa. 

In  what  situation  were  you  to  join  in  that  suite  ?  As  one  attached, 
to  her  court 

Were  you  to  receive  any  pension  or  salary  for  that  service  ?        Yes. 

How  long  did  you  serve  in  that  capacity  ?  I  continued  so  till  the 
4th  of  November  of  the  following  year. 

That  would  be  the  year  1818?        Yes. 

Did  yoQ  then  receive  any  other  appointment  under  her  royal  higb- 
ness  ?        1  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  her  chamberlain 

Were  you  sole  chamberlain,  or  jointly  with  some  other  person? 
There  were  others ;  but  at  court  there  was  nobody  else  except  Barto- 
lomeo  Pergami  and  myself. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  situation  of  joint  chamberlain? 
Till  last  February. 

t)o  you  receive  at  this  time  any  penroi  or  falary  from  Iier  ihajesty  ? 
I  do  not. 

Have  you  received  any  since  the  time  when  you  left  her  service  ? 
No. 

Are  you  a  married  man  ?        I  am. 

Have  you  any  family  ?        A  daughter. 

Where  do  your  wife  and  daughter  iive  ?        At  Rome 
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Were  they^  at  any  time  whilst  yoa  were  in  the  senriee  of  ber  royaJ 
bighuess,  at  Petaro  with  you  f        Never. 

Are  you  living  with  thera  at  present  when  you  are  at  home  f      lam. 

Do  you  recollect  her  royal  htghncM  being  at  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  August  1817  ?        She  at  that  time  set  out  from  Rome. 

For  what  place  did  she  set  out  from  Rome?  She  set  out  for  Bo- 
]ogna»  but  1  know  thai  she  went  to  Sinigaglta. 

Did  you  sup  with  her  royal  highness  the  evening  before  she  set  oat,  or 
the  evening  of  her  setting  out?        I  had  that  honour. 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  or  night  did  she  set  out  on  ber  journey  ? 
About  midnight 

Did  you  hand  ber  royal  highness  into  her  carriage?  1  bad  also 
that  honour. 

Into  what  carriage,  what  kind  of  carriage,  did  you  hand  her?  It 
is  what  we  call  in  Italian  carettina,  a  landaulet,  an  English  carristge. 

Besides  her  royal  highness,  who  got  into  the  same  carriage  f  Couii- 
tcM  Oldi  and  the  chamberlain  Pergami. 

Do  you  remember  a  little  child  of  the  party  ? 

(The  witnut  answered  before  the  queMtton  wot  trmuhtetLJ 
And  the  child  Victorine. 

Do  you  rendember  whether  Mr.  Vassali  was  upon  that  journey? 
Ido. 

Was  Mr.  Hownam  also  on  the  journey  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  in  their  carriages  ?  1  saw  them,  and  bowed  to 
them. 

Have  you  ever  since  travelled  yourself  in  the  same  carriage  in  which, 
her  royal  highness  travelled  that  night?  1  have  travelled,  but  not  on 
tliat  occasion. 

Have  you  often  used  the  carriage  since  ?        Sometimes.  j 

Do  you  know  the  carriage  very  well  ?        Yes,  I  know  it. 

Do  you  know  who  rode  as  courier  from  Rome  upon  that  oceasioa  ? 
1  saw  Carlo  Forti  set  out  as  courier. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  joint  chamberhin  with  Pergami,  what 
were  the  manners  and  conduct  of  Pergami  towards  ber  royal  highness? 
The  conduct  of  a  respectful  servant 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  improper  or  indecorous  in  his  conduct 
towards  her  ?        Never. 

When  her  royal  highness  was  at  Rome,  who  were  the  persons  who 
visited  her  f        Very  many  persons  of  the  first  nobility. 

Can  you  name  them,  or  any  of  them  ?  Cardinal  GonsaJvi,  Car- 
dinal Ruffo,  Cardinal  Vidoni,  Cardinal  Cacciapiatti ;  I  capnot  remem- 
ber, they  are  so  many,  besides  ladies;  the  Princess  Ghigi. 

Do  you  remember  the  Baroness  Aniajani  ?  She  was  one  of  the 
dames  d*hooneur  of  her  royal  highness. 

By  whom  was  she  appointed  ?        1  believe  the  government 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  in  the  company  of  his  holiness 
the  Pope  ?        No. 

Do  you  know  the  Duchesae  Togarello?        1  do  not 

Do  you  know  the  Prince  and  Princess  Gabrielli  ?        I  do. 

The  Duchess  of  Bracciano?        1  do. 

Did  she  also  visit  at  her  royal  highnesses  ?        Many  times. 

At  the  time  these  visits  were  para,  was  Pergami  in  the  eompuiy  of 
her  royal  highness  as  c^hamberlain  ?        He  was. 

What  society  did  her  royal  highness  keep  at  Pesaro^  who  visited  her 
there  ?        The  whole  of  the  first  nobility  of  Pesaro. 

Do  you  recollect  the  governor?        )  do. 
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U  there  wi  Ai^hbiiliop  Briolo  f  Y^ ;  bat  ke  was  tlic  Arokbiibcp 
of  Urbina 

Did  he,  vpoM  any  oocaston,  about  the  tithe  you  are  tpeaking  of^  visit 
her  royal  highDeH?  Not  at  Pesaro^  but  at  Urbino^  when  her  royal 
highneai  went  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  has  been  received  at  any  of  the  houses 
of  tlie  persons  you  have  roentiooed,  when  her  royal  highness  has  not 
been  in  his  company  f        1  too  have  been  present  there  many  times. 

Have  you  seen  her  r6ya)  Iiighness,  when  walking,  take  the  arm  of 
any  gentleman  of  her  suite  f        1  too  have  sometimes  had  this  honour.  ' 

What  was  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  her  royal  highnea^  towards 
the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  generally  ?        Affable,  but  at  the  sane  time 


After  her  royal  highness  appeared  in  the  morning,  who  generally  at- 
tended her  ?        All  those  who  beionged  to  her  court 

How  did  the  generally  pass  her  mornings  f  After  having  taken 
breakfast,  she  went  generally  to  take  au  airing  in  the  carriage,  and  then 
she  went  into  her  libranr»  or  wrote. 

Who  generally  attended  her  royal  highness  upon  those  occasions? 
If  you  ask  during  the  time  her  royal  highness  was  at  Rome,  1  cannot 
tell;  but  if  you  ask  after  the  time  I  was  in  her  service,  then  I  will 
explain  myself. 

That  u  the  lime  to  which  your  attention  is  directed  f  I  repeat,  all 
the  suite  attended  "Oiei 

During  the  time  her  royal  highness  was  at  Pesaro,  did  she  enter  into 
"  u'^y  *        ^^*  ^^^  *^®  society  at  her  own  house  continually. 

'Vas  there  company  besides  those  of  her  own  suite  ?        Yes,  some- 
^^es  there  was  somebody  who  came  during  that  hour. 
^  Do  yon  know  whether  her  royal  highness  ever  used  a  carriage  that 
had  an  apron  to  jt,  when  slie  was  at  Pesaro?        I  never  saw  such  a 
carriage ;  I  never  m\w  it. 

Are  you  to  be  uiMiorstood  that  you  do  not  know  whether  her  royal 
highness  had  such  a  carriage  ?  I  cannot  say,  because  1  have  not 
seen  it 

CROSS-EXAMIM-D    BY    MR.    ATTORNET-OENEBAL. 

What  countryman  are  you  ?  Of  Tivoli  j  I  i^-as  bom  at  Tivoli,  but 
I  dwell  at  Rome. 

Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  you  were  first  introduced  to  her 
foyal  highness  ?        I  was  returning  at  that  time  from  France  to  Rome.. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  France?        Till  the  year  1816. 

How  long  li»d  you  been  in  France  at  the  time  you  were  returning; 
how  many  years?  1  remained  in  France  I  ill  the  end  of  the  year  1816, 
then  I  went  to  Milan,  and  then  I  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  1816. 

You  left  France  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1815?        Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  army  at  the  time  you  left  France?  No;  when 
Ihe  army  of  the  Loire  was  disbanded,  I  left  the  service. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Milan,  in  your  way  to  Rome  ?  Till 
3ie  month  of  November,  1^16. 

You  remained  at  Milan  from  the  end  of  November,  1815,  till  the  end 
•r  November,  1816?  I  remained  at  Milan  from  the  beginning  of  the 
%ar  1816»  till  some  days  in  November. 

Where  were  your  family  at  that  time  liying,  at  Milan  or  at  Rome  ? 
Always  at  Rome. 

What  wai  the  occasion  of  your  atayiog  so  long  at  Milan  at  tha^  time? 


CROS8-E3[AMINATION   OF 

!  I  had  cotiimatided a  regiment;  aud  because  I  had  lonieMcoonU 
lettle  with  gOTernment 
kre  you  to  be  understood  that  you  remained  there  duriog  the  period 

have  meulioned,  for  Itie  pur|JOae  of  settling  your  accounts  f  Some 
[iits  that  1  had  towards  govenitupiit.     ' 

Vhat  regiment  were  you  in  when  you  were  in. the  army  of  the 
ire  f        In  the  army  of  .the  Loire,  I  was  in  the  eta t  u)i||or  of  Gene- 

Ueiil^. 

}id  you  belong  to  a  French  regimf  nt  at  that  time  f      No^  I  belonged 

he  efat  major  of  Gen.  Refill 

low  long  had  you  been  upon  the  staff  with  Genl  Reille?        Till  Uie 

ly  of  Uie  Loire  was  disbanded.  *  ^ 

*or  how  long  before  it  was  disbanded  ?    ,     From  tlie  retreat  of  the 

ly,  till  it  was  disttanded. 

•'or  what  period?        After  the  battle,  of  Waterloo,  when  the  army 

eated  upon  Paris. 

low  ioi  g  Ijeforc  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  you  been  in  the  French 

/ice  ?        i  entered  the  service  of  France  about  that  time ;  after  I 

\  released  from  being  a  prisoner  in  Russis^  I  went  to  France. 

low  long  had  you  returned  from  Russia,   before^  you  entered  into 

French  service  again?        From  Uie  18lh  of  February,  as  1  hare 

stated. 

ri  what  year?         18 15, 

Vere  you  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Fr^nc^/^^ore  the  return  of 
uia  parte?        Never. 
)id  you  not  say^  you  were  in  the  French  army  in  February,  .     *  > 

vhich 
Vhat  mouth  in  the  year  1815  was  it  that  you  entered  into  the  Frei^t  on 
rice  ?     I  entered  the  French  service  in.  the  month  of  May. 
Vhatregiroeut  was  it  that  you  went  tpMilai)  to  setUe  the  accounts 

The  dragoons  of  Napokan.  /^ 

low  Iqng  before  the  time  of  your  ret^ri^^A  Milan  was  it  lliat  you     • 

served  in  that  regiment  ?  How  cooJ^'^tM,  r^  the  regiment 
>re  1  went  into  Italy ;  the  regiment  itself  lm4^^|pf  raised  in  Italy ; 
1  a  question  that  I  cannot  understand. 

Vhat  regiment  is  it  that  you  went  to  Milan  to  settle  the  accounts  of? 
len  I  went  in  the  year  1814  the  army  of  Italy  had  b-^en  disbanded; 
m  I  came  from  Russia  the 'army  of  Italy  had  been  disbanded;  and  I 
It  to  Milan-  on  the  ISth  of  February,  and  then  passed  to  France, 
lave  you  not  stated  that  when  yon  went  to  Milan,  in  the  year  1816, 

remained  there  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  regimental  uc- 
Dts  ?  Yea,  because  the  Austrian  govenmieut  had  establislied  there 
express  commission  charged  with'that. . 

Vm  it  in  the  month  of  November,  1816,  you  were  fii-st  introduced 
ler  royal  highness  at  Como  ?        Yes.  «• 

low  long  have  you  known  Pergami?        1  knew  him  then  for  the 
;  time, 
'ou  stated  that  you  afterwards  saw  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  was 

the  first  time  that  you  saw  her  royal  highytesa-aAer  you  had* seen 
at  Como  ?        This  was  the  first  time. 

Inhere  was  it  the  proposition  was  mad'e  to  you  to  join  lier  royal  high- 
•sjBuite?        It  was  at  Pesaro^  when  1  weut  there  on  the  llth  ef 
'ember,  1317. 
/ho  made  the  proposition  to  you  to  join  her  royal  highness  a  suite? 

royal  highness  caused  it  to  be  said,  to   roe  by  bur  chamberlaip, 
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Then  it  waa  Pergami  made  the  propcwitioa  to  youf  By  th«  order 
of  her  royal  btghiieaa. 

Was  tftiat  what  Pergami  aaid  to  you  at  the  time  f        Yet. 

Id  what  situatiou  were  you  in  her  royal  hlgbiiess*«  suite,  wiien  you 
fint  joined  it  io  conaequeiioe  of  that  application  9  I  want  to  know 
wliether  the  question  is  applied  to  my  family,  or  to  the  service  of  her 
royfti  highnen. 

The  question  refers  to  the  situation  you  were  in  in  her  royal  liigh- 
Ress*8  suite,  when  you  fint .  joiued  it  ?  I  had  no  fixed  employment 
then. 

How  long  was  it  then  before  you  became  chamberlain?  It  was  on 
the  4th  of  NoTember  of  the  following  year,  1816. 

Did  you  continue  with,  her  royal  hizhness  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  when  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  you  to  join  the  suite 
till  the  following  motith  of  November,  without  any  particular  en^[)loy- 
nent?        Ves,  without  fixed  employment  i 

How  long  did  you  continue  her  chamberlain f       .Till  last  Febrdary. 

Where  was  it  you  quitted  her  royal  highne88*s  service  f      At  Rome. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?  About  two  months^  or  two 
months  and  a  half,  or  tlierea boots. 

Did  you  come  to  England  alone,  or  in  company  with  any  othei'per- 
Mu  9        I  came  in  company  witli  Count  Schiavini. 

Do  you  live  in  her  majesty^s  iamily  now  ?  Her  majesty  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  permit  my  being  in  the  house,  but  I  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  family. 

Have  you  been  in  the  house  of  lifer  majesty  ever  since  your  arrival  in 
England  with  Schiavini  ?  On  the  following  day  that  I  arrived  in 
England  with  Schiavini,  her  majesty  sent  foi^  me,  and  had  the  kindness 
to  make  me  lodge  in  her  house. 

Did  Schiavini  come  with  yon  from  Rome?  No,  he  came  with  me 
from  Pesaro ;  i  went  through  Pesaro  to  take  him,  and  he  came  with 
me  here.  ...  ' 

When  was  it  you  went  to  Pesaro?        When  I  came  here. 

Had  you  remained  at  Rome  from  the  month  of  February,  when  you 
quitted  her  msjesty^s  service,  till  the  time  you  quitted  it  for  Pesaro  in 
your  way  here  ?  Ves^  in  the  country  near  Rome,  on  a  small  estate 
of  mv  o%vu. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  your  journey  to  England  ?  I  believe  ilt 
has  t>een  government,  for  I  have  been  indemnified  by  the  advocate  of 
her  majesty. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  advocate  of  her  majeaty?  I  cannot 
name  them,  because  the  Count  Schiavini,  who  has  received  the  money, 
has  given  me  my  share;  but  I  know  that  the  money  has  come  fhMi 
them. 

The  interpreter  was  asked  whether  the  word  'avocat6' 
meant  merely  an  advocate,  and  answered,  that  it  referred  to 
any  person  who  had  to  do  with  the  law— an  attorney,  a 
counsel,  and  sometimes  a  judge. 


Who  was  the  person  who  applied  to  you  to  come  to  England  ?  No- 
ttody  has  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject;  out  1  thought  it  my  doty  to  write 
to  the  queen  when  I  heard  that  a  process  was  making,  as  I  saw  from  the 


swrpaper  of  Lugano. 
When  did  you  see  Pergami  last  ?       At  Rome^  when  I  left  the  service 
of  her  majesty. 

VOL.  II.      T.       ^  3  A 
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Have  you  •cen  him  since?        No. 

You  said  that  Schiavini  paid  your  expenses  here,  or  1ft  you  have 
money  to  pay  them;  have  you  received  any  thing  t)eside8  your  expeutes 
for  coming  liere?        Nothing* 

How  much  was  it  that  you  received  from  Schiavini  ?  Eighty-five 
pounds  sterling.  ^  .     *  twt 

How  long  or  how  often  were  you  at  Como,  in  tlie  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1816?        I  was  at  Como  once  only. 

You  have  been  asked  about  her  royal  highnesses  setting  out  from  Rome 
for  Sinigaglia,  and  you  have  stated  that  Mv.  Hownam  and  Vassali  went 
upon  that  occasion,  arc  you  to  be  understood  that  they  were  in  the  same 
carriage?        I  have  not  said  that  I  was  on  that  journey. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  saw  them  set  out?  Yfs,  I 
diti;  they  were  in  two  separate  carriages. 

Who  went  besides  Mr.  Hownam  and-Vassali,  what  other  persons? 
Those  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  two  femmes  de  chambre  of  lier 
royal  highness,  >fr.  William  Austin,  Louis  Pergaini  I  think,  and  1  re- 
member no  others. 

Arc  those  all  that  you  recollect?  Those  I  remember;  I  do  not  re- 
member any  others. 

Was  Schiavini  one  ?        Schiavini  set  out  on  the  day  after. 

How  many  carriages  accompaniecl  her  royal  highness?  I  think  two 
besifies  her  own ;  two  or  three,  but  bvo  I  am  oertain  of,  I  do  not  re- 
member the  third.* 

Do  you  know  the  courier  Sacchi  ?        I  do. 

Did  you  see  Sacchi  set  out  on  that  occasion  ?        No. 

Wilfyou  swear  that  Sacchi  was  not  the  courier  upon  that  occasion, 
one  of  the.couriers?  I  did  not  see  him  ;  1  swear  1  did  not  see  him ; 
1  saw  Carlo  Forti  set  out,  and  I  did  not  see  other  couriers  set  out. 

What  time  did  Carlo  Forti  set  out?  Together  with  the  carriages 
of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  mean  from  the  Villa  Brandi,  or  from  whence?  From  the 
Villa  Brandi. 

How  often  have  yon  seen  Sacchi  at  the  Villa  Brandi?  Almost 
«verv  time  that  1  had  the  honour  of  going  to  dine  with  her  royal  highness. 

Was  Sacchi  at  that  time  one  of  the  couriers  ?  £  do  not  know  whe- 
ther he  was  a  courier  of  her  royal  highness,  for  I  saw  him  dressed  as  a 
hussar. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards^  at  Pcsaro,  Sacchi  being  an  equerry  of 
her  royal  highness?  When  I  went  toPesaro  Sacchi  was  no  longer 
there ;  he  had  left  the  service  of  her  royal  highness. 

You  have  mentioned  that  there  was  a  lady  of  the  name  of  the 
Baroness  Aniajani,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  honour  of  her  royal 
highness  at  Rome ;  how  long  did  she  remain  one  of  f  he  ladies  of  honour 
of  her  royal  highness?  During  the  whole  time  her  royal  highness 
staid  at  Rome." 

Do  you  mean  at  Rome,  or  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  At  the  Villa  Brandi, 
which  is  within  the  city  of  Rome, 

Did  she  Hve  in  the  bouse?  She  came  every  morning,  and  remained 
there  danng  the  whoTe  of  the  day ;  1  saw  her  always  there. 

You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  several  of  the  Italian  nobility  who 
visited  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  can  you  mention  tlie  names  of  any 
English  ladies  who  visited  lier  royal  highness  at  Rome?  On  ti.e 
days  that  I  went  to  dine  there  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any;  I 
faave  ^tfen  loroe  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  1  do  not  recollect  to  have 
•ecD  atibogeff. 
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At  Pemro  did  you  ever  see  any  Eiig^ltsh  ladies?        N<h  I  did  not. 

Did  Louis  Per^mi  dioe  at  the  table  of  her  royal  highness?  Some- 
times he  did. 

Did  he  not  always  dine  there  when  he  waa  at  Pesaro?  1  did  not 
see  him  always. 

Do  you  know  Pergami*s  sister  Faustina  ?        1  do. 

Did  she  dine  at  hec  royal  highnesses  table  ?        Nev?r. 

The  mother  of  Pergami,  was  she  at  Pesaro  when  yon  were  ther^? 
She  was  there  for  a  little  time.  ^ 

When  she  Was  there,  did  she  dine  with  her  royal  highness  |  Almost 
never,  for  she  was  always  ill. 

Did  she  ever  dine  with  her  royal  highnesf?        Yes,  sometimes. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Perganii  ?        I  do  not. 

You  have  never  seen  her  at  Pesaro  ?        Never. 

1tE-BXAMINF.D    BV    MR.    TINDAL. 

You  have  tieen  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  the  wife  of  Pergami  «* 
Pesaro,  haveyou  ever  seen  your  own  there?  Never,  she  never  oan^c 
to  Pesaro. 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  any  Enq^lisli  ladies  visiled  her  royal 
highnesa  at  Rome;  do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  English  Udies 
of  consequence  at  tliat  time  at  Rome  ?        1  do  not  know. 

What  part  of  the  ytMr  was  it  you  are  speaking  of?         1317. 

What  part  of  the  year,  what  season  ?  In  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

Is  thnt  the  season  when  the  Malaria  prevails  at  Rome?  It  begins 
then,  certainly. 

You  were  asked  whether  at  Pesaro  any  English  ladies  visited  her 
royal  highness;  do  you  know  of  any  English  families  t>eing  there? 
None. 

,    EXAMINED    BY   THE    LORDS. 

Lord  ElUnhorough, — Yon  say  Count  Schiavini  left  Rome  the  day 
after  her  royal  highness  left  for  Sinigaglia ;  ''at  what  hour  did  he  leave 
Rome?  He  set  out  on  the  following  evening,  together  with  the 
equipage.  • 

What  equipage  ?  All  the  artides  of  property  that  her  royal  Jiigh- 
ness  had  left  behind ;  all  the  luggage. 

In  what  situation  was  Faustina  in  her  royal  higliness's  fsimily?  I 
think  she  was  charged  with  keeping  of  the  effects,  of  the  linen;  but  it 
is  a  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  do  not  remember.  1  beg 
you  will  say  to  these  noble  lords,  that  I  cannot  know  with  certainty, 
because  it  was  not  my  own  department,  and  I  did  not  go  aliout  inquiring 
into  those  details. 

Earl  Grey. — Were  you  acquainted  with  Sacchi  before  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Princess  of  \Vales  ?        1  had  known  him  at  Rome. 

Did  you  know  hhn  when  he  was  in  the  army  of  Italy  ?        Never. 

Earl  of  Laitderdale.—V/hevfi  did  you  sec  the  Lugano  newspaper  that 
f\nt  informed  you  of  the  proceedings  against  her  royal  highness?  At 
Rome. 

Adjourned. 


THIRTY'EIQHTH  DAY,— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21. 

Lieutenant  Hownam  was  called,  in  order   that  he  might 
produce  his  diploma  of  the  order  of  Saint  Caroline  ;  but,  not 
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•    » 

being  in  altendance,  the  Attorney-General  of  tlie  Queen 
tendered  the  same  to  the  house,  stating  that  it  came  out  of 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Vizardi  the  queen's  solicitor. 

Tire  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  must  be  delivered  in  bj 
Lieutenant  Howaam  himself. 

John  Allan  Powill^  Esq.,  waa  again  called  in,  and  further 
examined  by  the  Lords  as  follows : 

You  hare  been  directed  to  attend  to  delirer  in  eertam  papen  sealed, 
are  you  prepared  to  deliver  in  those  naptrs  ?  In  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  tlie  house,  1  bold  in  mv  hAnos  the  papers  which  are  requirtxl 
of  me,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  undemtood  by  the  houie,  that  my  objection 
to  the  production  of  them  did  not  arise  from  anything  personal  to  myself 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  character  in  which  1  atood. 

The  seakd  packet  was  delivered  in. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  attend  the  secret  committee  at 
the  adjournment  of  the  houae. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Tomaso  Lago  Magg^ore  was  examined  by  Mr.  WiUe. 

Where  do  you  live  f        Near  the  town  of  Como. 

What  occupation  do  you  follow  ?        A  fisherman. 

Were  you  at  any  time  employed  as  a  boatman  to  her  ruyal  bighnefts 
the  Princen  of  Wales?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  Guiseppe  Guggiari  ?        1  do.         • 

What  is  he  ?     ,  Another  fisherman  as  I  am,  my  companion. 

Were  you  ever  in  a  boat  with  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  when  Pergami  was  there  ?        I  have  been. 

Did  you  ever  see  either  of  those  persons  kias  the  other  in  the  boat  f 
No.  ' 

In  what  part  c^  the  boat  did  her  royal  highness  sit?        On  the  left. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation  as  to  see  her  royal  highiiesB  f        I  did. 

Had  tiie  boat  lights  in  it  ?        She  had 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation,  that;  if  they  had  kissed,  you  must  have 
seen  it  ?        I  did. 

CKOSS'BXAMINBD  BY  MR.  SOL1ClTOR-6£N£RAL. 

How  many  times  have  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  from  the 
theatre  at  Como  to  her  villa  ?  Precisely  1  cannot  tell  how  many 
times,  but  I  can  positively  say  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  even  more. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  conducted  her  as  many  as  twenty 
times  ?  Itmight  be  still  more,  but  I  cannot  positively  state  how  many 
times  it  might  have  been. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  from 
Como  to  her  villa,  how  many  boatmen,  in  general,  were  in  the  boat  ? 
Generally  ten. 

Was  it  aflerthe  theatre  at  Como  was  over  that  you  were  hi  the  habit 
of  doing  this?        Yes,  I  brought  her  back  to  the  villa. 

Was  it  then  at  night?        In  the  night. 

Waa  the  part  of  the  boat  in  which  her  royal  biglmess  sat  separate 
from  that  in  which  the  boatmen  worked  ?  The  boat  was  all  joined, 
but  onlv  it  was  divided  in  the  middle,  as  it  would  be  a  carriiige. 

Did  her  royjil  highness  and  Pergami  sit  on  one  side  of  that  division. 
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»uU  the  bMtnen  od  the  other  f       Six  of  the  bofltmen  were  in  the  fere- 
part,  before  th^  carriage,  aod  four  of  them  were  beliiiul. 

So  that  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  had  some  of  the  boatitiea  at 
one  end;  aad  some  of  the  boatmen-  at  the  other  ?        Yea. 

Was  there  any  covering  over  that  part  of  the  boat  io  wlHch  lier  rbyal 
highness  and  Percami  sat?  It  was  covered  at  the  toiv  and  had 
glasses  in  front  andTtMsbind.  ^ 

Where  there  any  curtain*  ?  There  was  one  curtain  m  the  front, 
but  none  behind,  because  there  were  the  glasses. 

Were  there  any  glaases  in  front?        Yes,  as  well  as  behind. 
Whosat  io  the  carriage  besides  Perganu  and  her  royal  highness ? 
For  the  most  part,  there  was  the  prefect;  there  was  also  a  magistratis 
caJled  PodcBik  Parri,  and  a  musician,  Arnaboldi,  a  gentleman,     - 

lu  going  from  the  theatre  back  Io  the  villa,  did  her  rc»yal  highness 
and  Pecgani  sometimes  go  aJoiie  ?  Never ;  the  boat  was  always  full 
of  gentlemen*  •  * 

Will  you  swear  that  the  boat  was  always  full  of  gentlemen  in  iroiuff 
home  from  the  theatre  to  the  Villa  dEste?        Yea.  ? 

Where  did  the  prefect  live?  He  sat  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  carriage. 

Where  drJ  the  prefect  live?        He  dwelt  at  Como, 
Where  did  the  podest^  live?        At  Como. 

Do  yon  meau  to  say,  then,  that  they  accompanied  her  royal  hiirhoesB 
from  tlie  theatse  of  Como  to  the  Villa  d'Este  every  night  ?  1  cannot 
say  that  they  always  accompanied  her  royal  highness  from  the*  theatre 
to  the  vilhi,  for  sometimes  they  stopped  at  their  own  house;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  boat  there  were  many  gentlemen. 

Whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country  wirh  ?  We  are  twelve, 
or  thirteen,  or  fourteen ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  wa^  are. 

Did  you  see  Count  Vassali  before  you  came  here  ?  1  saw  hisu.  at 
Milan. 

Did  he  exam'uie  you  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  at  MiFan  ? 
No. 

Who  was  it  that  examined  you  at  Milan,  if  you  were  examined 
there  ?        Advocate  Podazzi. 

Do  you  mean  Codazzi  or  Podazzi  ?        They  told  me  Podazzi. 

Did  he.  write  down  what  you  said  ?        He  did. 

Did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it  ?        I  did. 

Did  Codazzi  make  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it?        He  did. 

How  many  times  did  you  swear  Co  the  truth  of  it?  1  believe 
twice,     . 

Then  did  you  tell  a  difierent  story  at'  tjiose  two  diflbrent  times? 
No. 

Yotf  having  told  one  story,  and  had'  it  taken  down  in  writings,  and 
sworn  to  tke  truth  of  it,  what  was  the  reason  that  CodiizKi  ma&  you 
swear  to  the  truth  of  it  again  ?  L  have  said  about  twice,  but  precisely 
I  cannot  tell: 

Will  you  swear  that. yoa  were  not  sworn  three  times* by  Codazzi? 
I  cannot  say  that 

When  you  say  you  cannot  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  yon  will  not 
swear  that  Codazzi  made  you  take  an  oath  thr^  tioies?^  1  cannot  say 
it;  I  cannot  precisely  state  the  times. 

Though  you  cannot  precisely  state  the  times,  will  you  undertake  to 
swear  that  it  was  Jiot  more  than  twice  ?  I  cannot  swear  it,  borause 
i  aoi  ill  doubt. 
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such  distinctions  naturally  lead.  For  thest  reasbns,  my  lonli, 
we  have  thought  ourselves  called  upon  txi  answer  both  ques- 
tions wholly  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether  they 
had  any  objection  to  having  Sacchi  called,  to  be  asked,  in  the 
.  first  instance,  to  his  declarations. . 

The  Attorney^General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  was 
yesterday  desirous  of  his  being  called,  if.  he  could  have  bdbn 
called  immediately  ;  but  that  he  bad  then  stated  it  was  other- 
ivise,  if  he  could  not  be  called  till  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Attomey*6eueral  was  asked  whether  Sacchi  was  in  a 
situation  to  be  called  now. 

Mr.  Attomey-General  stated  that  he  was  in  attendance. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether,  Sacchi 
being  now  in  attendance,  they  wished  that  he  should  be 
examined. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  ground  for  putting  the  question,  widiout 
Sacchi  being  called. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Domenico  Sal- 
vadore  yesterday,  was  read  : 

*  Did  Sacchi  hold  any  conversatloD  with  you  on  the  subject  of  th« 
procesi  against  her  royal  highness  ?        He  did. 

*  Did  he  give  any  counsel  to  you  upon  that  subject,  or  make  any  ap- 
plication  to  you  f * 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  their 
lordships'  pleasure  that  the  last  question  should  be  put.  He 
himself  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges. 

Earl  Grey  thought  such  a  degree  of  connexion  between 
Sacchi  and  the  Milan  commission  had  been  proved  as  to  let 
in  this  evidence ;  and,  ou  that  account,  he  now  moved  that 
the  question  be  put. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  denied  the  proof  of  general  agency, 
and  opposed  the  motion. 

L^jrd  Erskine  supported  the  motion.  It  was  the  duty  of 
an  assembly,  situated  as  their  lordships  were,  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  subornation  had  been  carried. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  thought  agency  sufficiently  proved, 
and  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Manners  spoke  against,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
in  £ivour  of  the  motion. 

After  a  few  observatioi^s  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
house  divided : — contents,  5 1 — noq«contentS|  1 59.     Majority, 
] 08— against  putting  the  question. 
The   counsel  were  again  called   in,  and  were  informed, 
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that  it  18  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  the  queatioQ  cannot 
now  be  put. 

The  Attoraey^General  of  the  Queen  stated  that  the  Soli- 
citor-General of  the  Queen  had  no  further  questions  to  put 
to  this  witness,  considering  the  decision  to  apply  to  all  acts 
of  corruption ;  but  that  he  begged  to  submit  that  there  was 
a  distinction  between  a  case  in  the  courts  below  between  A, 
and  B.y  or  between  a  prosecutor  and  a  defendant,  and  a  legis- 
lative measure,  like  that  before  their  lordships,  where  there 
are  no  two  parties*  technically  speaking,  before  the  court, 
and  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  judges  upon 
the  last  question,  as  he  submitted,  was  not  applicable  to  a 
bill ;  for  that  they  rested  a  part  of  their  opinion  upon  this 
consideration,  that  a  witness,  if  not  cross-examined  to'  the 
point  on  which  he  is  afterwards  meant  to  be  contradicted, ' 
might  depart  the  court,  an  event  which  could  not  happen 
here,  because  all  the  witnesses  were  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  house,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pr- 
eceding, by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  house ;  that  this  was 
an  illustration  of  his  position,  that  that  might  be  applicable 
as  between  A.  and  B.,  or  between  prosecutor  and  defendant, 
which  was  not  applicable  to  a  legislative  measure  similar  to 
that  now  before  their  lordships. 

The  counsel  being  directed  to  proceed,  the  Attoniey-Gene- 
ral  of  the  Queen  stated  that  be  had  now  closed  this  head  of 
his  case,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  another  subject. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  '  that  Mr.  Powell  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  ordered  to  produce  such  parts  of  the' 
correspondence  between  him  and  Colonel  Browne  as  i  elated 
to  the  sending  of  Rastelli  out  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pre- 
venting of  his  return.' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  adverse  to  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  exposure  of  confidential  correspond- 
ence. If  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  shouM  be 
produced  at  all,  he  certainly  should  prefer  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  in  which  several  noble 
lords  took  a  part,  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  question  put  upon  the  following 
motion  substituted  by  Earl  Grey,  '  That  Mr.  Powell  do 
attend  their  lordships'  bar,  with  extracts,  sealed  up,  from  such 
parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Browne  as  rdated 
to  Rastelli's  mission  to  Milan/ 
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tfoch  distinctiooB  naturally  lead.  For  theM  reasbns,  my  lords, 
we  have  thought  ourselves  called  upon  to  answer  both  ques- 
tions wholly  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether  they 
had  any  objection  to  having  Sacchi  called,  to  be  asked,  in  the 
.  first  instance,  to  his  declarations. . 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  was 
yesterday  desirous  of  his  being  called,  if.  he  could  have  Men 
called  immediately  ;  but  that  he  had  then  stated  it  was  other- 
Urise,  if  he  could  not  be  called  till  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  was  asked  whether  Sacchi  was  in  a 
situation  to  be  called  now. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  was  in  attendance. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether,  Sacchi 
being  now  in  attendance,  they  wished  that  he  should  be 
examined. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  ground  for  putting  the  question,  witliout 
Sacchi  being  called. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Domenico  Sal- 
vadore  yesterday,  was  read  : 

*  Did  Sacchi  hold  any  conversation  with  you  on  the  mibject  of  the 
proceM  against  her  royal  highness  f        He  did. 

*  Did  he  give  any  counsel  to  you  upon  that  subject,  or  make  any  ap- 
plication to  you  ?* 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  their 
lordships'  pleasure  that  the  last  question  should  be  put.  He 
himself  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges. 

Earl  Grey  thought  such  a  degree  of  connexion  between 
Sacchi  and  .the  Milan  commission  had  been  proved  as  to  let 
iq  this  evidence ;  and,  ou  that  account,  he  now  moved  that 
the  question  be  put. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  denied  the  proof  of  general  agency^ 
and  opposed  the  motion. 

Lord  Erskine  supported  the  motion.  It  was  the  duty  of 
an  assembly,  situated  as  their  lordships  were,  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  subornation  had  been  carried. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  tliought  agency  sufficiently  proved, 
and  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Manners  spoke  against,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
in  £ivour  of  the  motion. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
house  divided  :-»contents,  5 1 — noi^^contents,  159.  Majority, 
108-— against  putting  the  question. 

The   counsel  were  again  called   in,  and  were  informed. 
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that  it  18  the  opinion  of  the  bouse  that  the  queatioQ  cannot 
now  be  put.  , 

The  Attoraey^General  of  the  Queen  stated  that  the  Soli- 
citor-General of  the  Queen  had  no  further  questions  to  put 
to  this  witness,  considering  the  decision  to  apply  to  all  acts 
of  corruption ;  but  that  be  begged  to  submit  that  there  was 
a  distinction  between  a  case  in  the  courts  below  between  A, 
and  B.y  or  between  a  prosecutor  and  a  defendant,  and  a  legis- 
lative measure,  like  that  before  their  lordships,  where  there 
are  no  twn  parties,  technically  speaking,  before  the  court, 
and  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  judges  upon 
the  last  question,  as  he  submitted,  was  not  applicable  to  a 
bill ;  for  that  they  rested  a  part  of  their  opinion  upon  this 
consideration,  that  a  witness,  if  not  cross-examined  to*  the 
point  on  which  he  is  afterwards  meant  to  be  contradicted, ' 
might  depart  the  court,  an  event  which  could  not  happen 
here,  because  all  the  witnesses  were  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  house,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pifx>- 
ceeding,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  house ;  that  this  was 
an  illustration  of  his  position,  that  that  might  be  applicable 
as  between  A.  and  B.,  or  between  prosecutor  and  defendant, 
which  was  not  applicable  to  a  legislative  measure  similar  to 
that  now  before  their  lordships. 

The  counsel  bemg  directed  to  proceed,  the  Attoniey-Gene- 
ral  of  the  Queen  stated  that  be  had  now  closed  this  head  of 
his  case,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  another  subject. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  '  that  Mr.  Powell  be^ 
called  to  the  bar,  and  ordered  to  produce  such  parts  of  the' 
correspondence  between  him  and  -Colonel  Browne  as  i  elated 
to  the  sending  of  Rastelli  out  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pre- 
venting of  his  return.' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  adverse  to  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  exposure  of  confidential  correspond- 
ence. If  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  sliouid  be 
produced  at  all,  he  certainly  should  prefer  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  in  which  several  noble 
lords  took  a  part,  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  question  put  upon  the  following 
motion  substituted  by  Earl  Grey,  '  That  Mr.  Powell  do 
,  attend  their  lordships'  bar,  with  extracts,  sealed  up,  from  such 
'  parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Browne  as  related 
to  Rastelli's  mission  to  Milan/ 
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tfoch  distinctions  naturally  lead.  For  these  reasbns,  my  lonli, 
we  have  thought  ourselves  called  upon  t«>  answer  both  ques* 
lions  wholly  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether  they 
had  any  objection  to  having  Sacchi  called,  to  be  asked,  in  the 
.  first  instancei  to  his  declarations. . 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  was 
yesterday  desirous  of  his  being  called,  if.  he  could  have  b^lm 
called  iutmediately  ;  but  that  he  bad  then  stated  it  was  other- 
ivise,  if  he  could  not  be  called  till  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Attomey^'Geueral  was  asked  whether  Sacchi  was  in  a 
situation  to  be  called  now. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  was  in  attendance. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether,  Sacchi 
being  now  in  attendance,  they  wished  that  he  should  be 
examined. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  ground  for  putting  the  question,  witliout 
Sacchi  being  called. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Domenico  Sal- 
vadore  yesterday,  was  read  : 

*  Did  Sacchi  hold  any  cofiTertatioD  with  you  on  the  mibject  of  the 
proceM  against  her  royal  highness  f        He  did. 

*  Did  he  give  any  counsel  to  you  upon  that  subject,  or  make  any  ap- 
plication  to  you  ?* 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  their 
lordships'  pleasure  that  the  last  question  should  be  put.  He 
himself  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges. 

Earl  Grey  thought  such  a  degree  of  connexion  between 
Sacchi  and  the  Milan  commission  had  been  proved  as  to  let 
in  this  evidence ;  and,  on  that  account,  he  now  moved  that 
the  question  be  put. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  denied  the  proof  of  general  agency^ 
and  opposed  the  motion. 

L^jrd  Erskine  supported  the  motion.  It  was  the  duty  of 
an  assembly,  situated  as  their  lordships  were,  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  subornation  had  been  carried. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  thought  agency  sufficiently  proved, 
and  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Manners  spoke  against,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
in  £ivour  of  the  motion. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
house  divided : — contents,  5 1 — noi^^contents,  159.  Majority, 
108 — against  putting  the  question. 

The   counsel  were  again  called   in,  and  were  informed^ 
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that  it  18  the  opinion  of  the  bouse  that  the  questioQ  cannot 
now  be  put.  , 

The  Attorney-^General  of  the  Queen  stated  that  the  Soli- 
citor-General of  the  Queen  had  no  further  questions  to  put 
to  this  witness,  considering  the  decision  to  apply  to  all  acts 
of  corruption ;  but  that  he  begged  to  submit  that  there  was 
a  distinction  between  a  case  in  the  courts  below  between  A. 
and  B.y  or  between  a  prosecutor  and  a  defendant,  and  a  legis- 
lative measure,  like  that  before  their  lordships,  where  there 
are  no  two  parties*  technically  speaking,  before  the  court, 
and  (hat  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  judges  upon 
the  last  question,  as  he  submitted,  was  not  applicable  to  a 
bill ;  for  that  they  rested  a  part  of  their  opinion  upon  this 
consideration,  that  a  witness,  if  not  cross-examined  to'  the 
point  on  which  he  is  afterwards  meant  to  be  contradicted, ' 
might  depart  the  court,  an  event  which  could  not  happen 
here,  because  all  the  witnesses  were  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  house,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  p^t>- 
ceeding,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  house ;  that  this  was 
an  illustration  of  his  position,  that  that  might  be  applicable 
as  between  A.  and  B.,  or  between  prosecutor  and  defendant, 
which  was  not  applicable  to  a  legislative  measure  similar  to 
that  now  before  their  lordships. 

The  counsel  being  directed  to  proceed,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral of  the  Queen  stated  that  be  had  now  closed  this  head  of 
his  case,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  another  subject. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  '  that  Mr.  Powell  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  ordered  to  produce  such  parts  of  the' 
correspondence  between  him  and  -Colonel  Browne  as  i elated 
to  the  sending  of  Rastelli  out  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pre- 
venting of  his  return.' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  adverse  to  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  exposure  of  confidential  correspond- 
ence. If  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
produced  at  all,  he  certainly  should  prefer  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  in  which  several  noble 
lords  took  a  part,  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  question  put  upon  the  following 
motion  substituted  by  Earl  Grey,  '  That  Mr.  Powell  do 
,  attend  their  lordships'  bar,  with  extracts,  sealed  up,  from  such 
parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Browne  as  related 
to  Rastelli's  mission  to  Milan/ 
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being  in  attendance,  the  Attorney-General  of  tlie  Queen 
tendered  the  same  to  the  house,  stating  that  it  came  out  of 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Vizard,  the  queen's  solicitor. 

Tire  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  must  be  delivered  in  by 
Lieutenant  Howaam  himself. 

John  Allan  Powell^  Esq.,  was  again  called  in,  and  further 
examined  by  the  Lords  as  follows : 

You  hare  been  directed  to  attend  to  delirer  in  eertam  papen  sealed, 
are  you  prepared  to  deliver  in  those  naptrs?  In  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  house,  I  hold  in  mv  hsnda  the  papers  which  are  required 
of  me,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  undentood  by  the  houie,  that  my  ob|ection 
to  the  production  of  them  did  not  arise  fh>m  anything  personal  to  myself, 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  character  in  which  1  stood. 

The  seakd  packet  was  delivered  in. 

The  witness  was  directed  td  attend  the  secret  committee  9l 
the  adjournment  of  the  houae. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Tomaso  Logo  Maggiore  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

Where  do  you  live  I        Near  the  town  of  Como. 

What  occupation  do  you  follow  ?        A  fisherman. 

Were  you  at  any  time  employed  as  a  boatman  to  her  ruyal  bigline«s 
the  Princess  of  Wales?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  Guiseppe  Guggiari  f        1  do. 

What  is  he  ?     ,  Another  fisherman  as  1  am,  my  companion. 

Were  you  ever  in  a  boat  with  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  when  Pergami  was  there  ?        I  have  been. 

Did  you  ever  see  either  of  those  persons  kiss  the  other  in  the  boat  f 
No. 

In  what  part  of  the  boat  did  her  royal  highness  sit?        On  the  left. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation  as  to  see  her  royaJ  highness  t        I  did. 

Had  tiie  boat  lights  in  it  ?        She  had. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation,  ttiat,  if  they  had  kissed,  you  must  have 
seen  it  ?        1  did. 

CROSS-BXAMINBD  BY  MR.  SOLIClTOR-GENERilL. 

How  many  times  have  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  from  the 
theatre  at  Como  to  her  viU<n  ?  Precisely  1  cannot  tell  how  many 
times,  but  I  can  positively  say  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  even  more. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  conducted  her  as  many  as  twenty 
times  ?  Itmight  be  still  more,  but  I  cannot  positively  state  how  many 
times  it  might  have  been. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  ftom 
Como  to  her  villa,  how  many  boatmen,  in  general,  were  in  tlie  boat  ? 
Generally  ten. 

Was  it  after  the  theatre  at  Como  was  over  that  you  were  hi  the  habit 
of  doing  this  ?        Yes,  I  brought  her  back  to  the  villa. 

Was  it  then  at  night  f        In  the  night. 

Was  the  part  of  the  boat  in  which  her  royal  higlmess  sat  separate 
from  that  in  which  the  boatmen  worked  I  The  boat  was  all  joined, 
bwt  onlv  it  was  divided  in  the  middle,  as  it  would  be  a  carriage. 

Did  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  sit  on  one  side  of  that  division. 
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MtH  the  IxMtnen  on  the  oUier  f       Six  of  the  boatmen  were  iii  the  fere- 
part,  before  th^  carriage,  and  four  of  them  were  beliind. 

So  that  her  royal  highnew  and  Pergamt  had  aome  of  the  boatiAea  at 
one  end,  sad  aome  of  Ihe  boatmen  at  the  other  ?        Yea. 

Waa  there  anv  covering  o?er  that  part  of  the  boat  in  which  her  rbyal 
highness  and  Perpimi  sat?  It  waa  covered  at  the  top^^  and  had 
glasses  in  front  and  behind. 

Where  there  any  curtains?  There  was  one  curtain  m  the  front, 
but  none  behind,  because  there  were  the  glaasea. 

Were  there  any  glasses  in  ftont?        Yes,  as  well  as  behind. 
Whosat  in  the  carriage  besides  Pergami  and  her  royarhighness  ? 
For  the  most  part,  there  was  the  prefect;  there  was  also  a  magistrate 
called  PbdesUk  Parri,  and  a  musician,  Arnaboldi,  a  gentleman*     - 

In  going  from  the  theatre  back  to  the  villa,  did  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami  sometimea  go  aJone  ?  Never ;  tlie  boat  was  alwaya  full 
of  gentlemen* 

Will  you  swear  that  the  boat  was  always  full  of  gentlemen  in  iroins 
home  from  the  theatre  to  the  Villa  d'£«te?        Yea.  ? 

Where  did  the  prefect  live?  He  sat  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  carriage. 

Where  d: J  the  prefect  live  ?        He  dwelt  at  Como, 
Where  did  the  podest^  live?        At  Como. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  they  accompanied  her  royal  hiEhoesa 
ftmm  Uie  theatse  of  Como  to  the  Villa  d'Este  every  night  ?  1  cuimot 
say  that  they  always  accompanied  her  royal  highness  from  the  theatre 
to  the  villa,  for  sometimes  they  stopped  at  their  own  house;  but,  for  the 
most  Dart,  in  the  boat  there  were  many  gentlemen. 

Whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country  with  ?  We  are  twelve, 
or  thirteen,  or  fourteen ;  I  do  not  know  how  mnuy  w»  are. 

Did  you  see  Count  Vaasali  before  you  came  here  ?  1  saw  hi.u,  at 
Milan. 

Did  be  examine  you  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  at  Milan  ? 
No. 

Who  waa  it  that  examined  you  at  Milan,  if  you  were  examined 
there  ?        Advocate  Podazzi. 
Do  you  mean  Codazzi  or  Podazzi  ?        They  told  me  Podazzi. 
Did  he  write  down  what  you  said  ?        He  did. 
Did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it  ?        I  did. 
Did  Codazzi  make  you  awear  to  the  truth  of  it?  '     He  did. 
Mow  many  times  did  you  swear  f6  (he  truth  of  it?        1  believe 
twice.     . 

Then  did  you  tell  a  different  story  at'  tjiosc  two  diflbreat  times? 
No. 

Yoif  having  told  one  story,  and  had  it  taken  down  in  writing*,  and 
swoni  to  tke  truth  of  it,  what  was  the  reason  that  Cod&zzi  made  you 
swear  to  the  truth  of  it  again  ?  L  have  said  about  twice,  Init  precisely 
I  cannot  tell: 

Will  you  swear  that  yoa  were  not  sworn  three  times' by  Codaz?i? 
I  cannot  say  that. 

When  you  say  you  cannot  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  yon  will  not 
swear  that  Codazzi  made  you  take  an  oath  thrde  timea?^  1  cannot  say 
it;  I  cannot  precisely  state  the  times. 

Though  yott  cannot  precisely  state  the  times,  will  you  undertftke  to 
swear  that  it  waa  jiot  more  than  twice  f  I  cannot  swear  it,  bcrauBe 
J  am  ill  doubL 
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being  in  attendance,  the  Attorney-General  of  tlie  Queen 
tendered  the  same  to  the  house,  stating  that  it  came  out  of 
the  custody  of  Mr*  Vizard,  the  queen's  solicitor. 

Tire  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  must  be  delivered  in  bj 
Lieutenant  Hownam  hiroaeif. 

John  Allan  Powell f  Esq.,  waa  again  called  in,  and  further 
examined  by  the  Lords  as  follows : 

You  have  been  directed  to  attend  to  deliver  in  eertain  paperi  sealed, 
are  you  prepared  to  deliver  in  those  napars  ?  lu  ot>edience  to  the 
orders  of  tlie  house,  I  hold  in  my  hAncfa  the  papers  which  are  required 
of  me,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  by  the  house,  that  my  objection 
to  the  production  of  them  did  not  arise  from  anything  personal  to  myself, 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  character  in  which  1  stood. 

The  sealed  packet  was  delivered  in. 

The  witness  was  directed  t»  attend  the  secret  committee  bI 
the  adjournment  of  the  houae. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Tomaio  Lago  Maggiore  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

WbeK  do  you  live  I        Near  the  town  of  Como. 

What  occupation  do  you  follow  ?        A  fisherman. 

Were  you  at  any  time  enoployed  as  a  boatman  to  her  ruyal  highness 
the  PrinceM  of  Wales?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  Guiseppe  Guggiari  f        1  do.         * 

What  is  he  Y        Another  fisherman  as  I  am,  my  companion. 

Were  you  ever  in  a  boat  with  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  when  Pergami  was  there  ?        I  have  been. 

Did  you  ever  see  either  of  those  persons  kiss  the  other  in  the  IxMit  Y 
No. 

In  what  part  of  the  boat  did  her  royal  highness  sit  Y        On  the  left. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation  as  to  see  her  royal  higlinessY        i  did. 

Had  tJie  boat  lights  in  it  Y        She  had. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation,  tiiat;  if  they  had  kissed,  you  must  have 
aeen  it  Y        1  did. 

CK08S-BXAM1NED  BY  MR.  SOLlClTOK-GENEaAL. 

How  many  times  have  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  from  the 
theatre  at  Como  to  her  villa  Y  Precisely  1  cannot  tell  how  many 
times,  but  I  can  positively  say  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  even  more. 

WiH  you  swear  that  you  have  not  conducted  her  as  many  as  twenty 
times  Y  Itmight  be  still  more,  but  I  cannot  positively  stale  how  many 
times  it  might  have  been. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  fhom 
Como  to  her  villa,  how  many  boatmen,  in  general,  were  in  tlie  boat  Y 
Generally  ten. 

Was  it  afier  the  theatre  at  Como  was  over  that  you  were  io  the  habit 
of  doing  this  Y        Yes,  I  brought  her  back  to  the  villa. 

Was  it  then  at  night  Y        In  the  night. 

Was  the  part  of  the  boat  in  wliich  her  royal  higlmess  sat  separate 
from  that  in  which  the  boatmen  worked  Y  The  boat  was  all  joined, 
but  only  it  was  divided  in  the  middle,  as  it  would  b*  a  carriage. 

Did  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  sit  on  one  side  of  Ihat  division. 
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MfO  the  boatmen  on  the  olber  ?       Six  of  the  boatmen  were  in  the  fore- 
part,  before  th6  carriage,  and  four  of  them  were  behind. 

So  that  her  royal  highnew  and  Pergami  had  tome  of  the  boatmen  at 
one  end;  and  aoroe  of  the  boatmen  at  the  other?        Yen, 

Waa  tliere  any  covering  over  that  part  of  the  boat  in  which  her  rbyal 
highness  and  Pemmi  sat?  It  was  covered  at  the  toiv  and  had 
glasses  in  front  andTbehind. 

Where  there  any  curtains?  There  was  one  curtain  in  the  front, 
but  none  behind,  becaose  there  were  the  gtassea. 

Were  there  any  glasses  in  front?        Yes,  as  well  as  behind. 
Whoaat  in  the  carriage  besides  Pergami  and  her  royarhigbness  ? 
For  the  most  part,  there  was  the  prefect;  there  was  also  a  magistrate 
called  Podest^  Parri,  and  a  musiciaoy  Arnaboldi,  a  gentleman*     - 

In  going  from  the  theatre  back  to  the  villa,  did  her  n>yal  highness 
and  Pergami  sometimes  go  alone  t  Never;  the  boat  was  always  full 
of  gentlemen. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  boat  was  always  full  of  gentlemen  in  iroiHff 
home  from  the  theatre  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?        Yes.  • 

Where  did  the  prefect  live?  He  sat  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
tbe  canriage. 

Where  d:J  the  prefect  live?        He  dwelt  at  Como. 
Where  did  the  podest^  live?        At  Coma 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  they  accompanied  her  royal  highness 
from  tlie  theatee  of  C<mio  to  the  Villa  d*£ste  every  night  ?  I  cannot 
say  that  tliey  always  accompanied  her  royal  highness  from  the'theatre 
to  the  villa,  for  sometimes  they  stopped  at  their  own  house;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  boat  there  were  many  gentlemen. 

Whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country  with  f  We  are  twelve, 
or  thirteen,  or  fourteen ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  we^  are. 

Did  you  see  Count  Vaasali  before  you  came  here  ?  1  saw  hi:u.  at 
Milaiu 

Did  he  examine  you  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  fo  give  at  Milan  ? 
No. 

Who  was  it  that  examined  you  at  Milan,  if  you  were  examined 
there  ?        Advocate  Podazzi. 
Do  you  mean  Codazzi  or  Podazzi  ?        They  told  me  Fodazzi. 
Did  he.  write  down  what  you  said  ?        He  did. 
Did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it  ?        I  did. 
Did  Codazzi  make  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it?        He  did. 
Mow  many  times  did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it?        I  believe 
twice.     , 

Then  did  you  tell  a  dii&rent  story  at'  those  two  diflbrent  tiin»? 
No. 

YoiS  having  told  one  story,  and  had  it  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
sworn  to  tke  truth  of  it,  what  was  the  reason  that  CodtizKi  maide  you 
swear  to  the  truth  of  it  again  ?  L  have  said  about  twice,  but  precisely 
I  tanuot  tell: 

WiM  you  swear  that  yoa  were  not  sworn  three  times' by  Codazzi? 
I  cannot  say  that. 

When  you  say  you  cannot  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  yon  will  not 
swear  that  Codazzi  made  you  take  an  oath  thr^  times?^  1  cannot  say 
it;  I  cannot  precisely  state  the  times. 

Though  yon  cminot  precisely  state  the  Times,  will  you  undertake  to 
swear  that  it  was  Jiot  more  than  twice  f  I  cannot  swear  it,  because 
J  aw  in  doubL 
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dMtDce  IB  miles,  or  in  regard  to  the  time  that  a  pereoa  is  requisite 
to  employ? 

In  miles,  if  yoa  know  f      In  miles,  I  do  not  know  precisely. 

How  long  were  you  tu  going  from  Scharnitz  to  lospniGkl  About 
Ibar  or  five  hours,  thereabouti. 

You  went  back  ft-om  Scharnitz  to  Inspruck  ?        Yes. 

With  Pergamif        Yes. 

On  horseback  ?  No,  m  a  sledge  as  fir  a  certain  place,  and  then  we 
went  in  a  carriage  by  post. 

At  what  time  did  you  set  out  from  Schsrnitz  to  go  to  Ittspmck  ?  I 
believe  about  noon. 

Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  first  arrived  at  Sohamitsf  We 
came  from  Inspruck ;  we  pasKd  through  Inspruck. 

Had  you  travelled  ftom  Inspruck  to  Scharnitz  on  the  samo  day  that 
you  returned  from  Scharnitz  to  inspruck?  I  believe  we  stopped  in 
a  bad  inn,  but  about  the  time  I  cannot  precisely  state. 

How  long  had  you  been  trarelling  on  that  day  when  you  arrived  at 
Scharnitz  ?        I  cannot  precisely  state. 

About  how  long?  Do  you  wish  to  know  when  I  went  there  with 
her  royal  highness,  or  when  I  went  there  alone  ? 

You  accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  Scharnitz?        Yes. 

How  long  had  you  travelled  ou  that  day  when  you  arrived  at  Scliar* 
nitz  ?        I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  in  the  morning  you  had  jet  out  on 
your  journey  on  that  day  ?        From  where  ? 

Fi:om  the  place  that  you  came  from  to  Scharnitz?      I  do  not. 

Had  yon  been  travelling  many  hours  on  that  day  when  you  arrived  al 
Scharnitz?        Some  hours,  but  I  do  not  know  the  time  precisely. 

Did  you  stay  at  Scharnitz,  or  did  you  immediately  return  to  Inspruck, 
in  consequence  of  the  mistake  about  the  passports?  1  remained  a  very 
little  time,  about  an  hour. 

Then  you  returned  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  mornhug ;  were 
you  not  very  much  fatigued  with  your  journey  ?  For  a  man  who  has 
performed  campaigns,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  tired  so. 

Will  ypu  swear  that  after  }our  return  from  Inspruck,  you  never  lay 
dbwn  to  sl^p  till  you  set  out  again  ?    I  swear  it. 

Were  you  never  lying  down  upon  the  straw,  fbr  the  purpose  of  resting 
yourself?        Never  for  a  moment. 

Did  Pergami  repose  himself  at  all  after  his  retuni  from  inspruck  ? 
1  did  not  see  him  rest. 

Were  the  carriages  unloaded  at  Scharnitz?       No. 

How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  royal  highness,  wjien  siie  went 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaelia  ?       Four. 

At  what  time  did  you  set  out  from  Rome?  About  ten  in  tlie 
trening. 

It  was  very  hot  weather,  was  it  not?        Not  during  the  night 

In  the  day?        During  the  day,  very  much. 

Who  travelled  in  the  first  carriage  ?  Her  royal  hif^neas.  Countess 
OMi,  Mr.  Pergami,  and  the  little  Victorine. 

Who  in  the  second  ?  I  believe  Mr.  Hownanl^  MademoiseUe  De- 
mont,  and  Mademoiselle  Brunette. 

Who  in  the  thnd  ?  Mr.  William  Austm,  myself,  and  a  servant  oa 
the  box.  > 

Who  in  toe  fourth  ?       I  believe  they  were  servants. 

Was  Louis  Pergami  upon  that  journey?       No. 
-   Camera?       I  believe  not. 
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What  tfrvtote  were  there  in  the  fourth  cerria^e  I  If  J  do  not 
deceive  myselfy  there  were  Solimaiiy  and  a  Greek  servant,  whose  nana 
I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  you  stop  the  firit  morning  aAer  you  set  out  from  Rome  f 
At  Otricola. 

Where  the  second  I        I  believe  at  Nocera, 

Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  royal  high* 
ofss,  on  the  second  morning,  to  have  stopped  at  a  place  called  Foligno? 
I  did  not  know  the  intention  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  yon  remember  any  person  being  sent  on  from  Foligno  to  order 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  journey  to  Nocera  ?      I  do  not 

Where  did  you  arrive  on  the  third  morning  ?  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely whether  we  arrived  at  Sinigaglia,  or  whether  it  was  the  fourth 
day. 

Do  yon  remember  stopping  at  Fano  ?        Yes. 

How  long  did  you  stop  at  Fano?  I  think  a  ^'ttle  time;  an  hour^ 
or  two  hours;  I  cannot  precisely  state  the  time. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Fauo?  It  was  during  the  day»  but 
I  cannot  precisely  state  the  hour;  it  appears  to  me  it  was  daylight; 

Do  you  remember  seeing  the  theatre  at  Fano  ?  I  saw  it,  but  not 
with  her  royal  highness. 

Do  not  you  tememt>er  visiting  some  friend  of  yours  at  Fano  while  you 
were  there  V        1  do. 

Did  not  you  desire  Forti  to  apprize  your  friend  at  Fano  that  you 
should  be  there,  and  see  him.        Yes. 

Did  not  Forti  set  out  before  you  to  Fano,  and  did  you. not  desire 
Forti,  on  his  arrival  at  Fano,  to  apprize  your  friend  that  you  were 
coming  ?        I  believe  he  arrived  a  few  moments  before. 

Did  you  not  desire  Forti,  when  you  set  out  from  the  stage  preceding, 
to  apprize  your  friend  at  Fano  that  you  were  coming  there  ?  I  did  not 
order  Forti  to  go  before  to  tell  to  my  friends ;  but )  told  him,  if  he 
should  arrive  at  Fano  before  ui^  to  tell  my  friend  that  1  was  coming. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Sacchi  at  Fano  ?        No. 

Will  yoo  swear  you  did  not  see  him  at  Fano  I        1  swear  it 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  Terni  ?        I  d^. 

Do  you  remember  stopping  there  in  your  way  to  Sinigagliaf  Yes, 
1  think  we  stopped  at  the  Piazza.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  taking  any  refreshment  tlieref  Something; 
hut  I  do  not  know  what  thing. 

Do  you  rememtier  taking  some  ices  there  ?        Not  1. 

Did  anybody  elae?  I  have  said  I  do  not  know  what  they  did 
take. 

Did  they  take  any  refreshment  ?  Something  ;  but  1  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  hot  or  cold. 

Where  did  you  take  it  ?        I  think,  in  the  carriage. 

Who  brought  you  the  refreahmeot  to  the  carriages?  The  ser- 
vants. 

What  aervants  ?        J  do  not  know. 

Will  yon  swear  that  Sacchi  did  not  bring  you  some  refreshment 
upon  that  occasion  ?  I  swear  that  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
Sacchi. 

.   Will  you  swear  that  he  was  not  there?     .   1  repeat  again,  thit  1 
cannot  swear  that  he  was  not  there. 

Do  not  you  remember  Sacchi*8  coming  to  William  Austin  upon  that 
occasion,  and  speaking  to  him  about  the  refreshment  ?        No. 

3  C  2 
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VnXi  you  swear  that  in  tlie  coune  of  that  jouniey  yon  did  not  aee 
Sacchi  f       I  swear  that  I  do  not  reaMmber  to  hftTe  aeen  him. 

Will  you  venture  to  swear,  that  be  was  not  upon  tliat  journey  at  a 
courier  V  I  cannot  swear ;  1  cannot  say  whether,  he  was  or  Dot»  for  I 
do  not  remember  to  hare  seen  him. 

Did  the  Countew  Okli,  during  the  whole  of  that  joomey,  travel 
with  her  royal  highness*  or  did  she  not  occasionaily  change  ourriages? 
Always. 

What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Sinigagliaf        I  think  by  day.    « 

At  what  time  of  the  day  ?        If  1  am  not  mistaken,  before  dinner. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  in  the  afternoon,  about  four  or  five 
o*clock?        When  I  do  not  know  a  tiling  precisely  (  do  not  swear. 

Then  you  do  not  remember^  the  precise  time  tliat  you  arrived  at 
Sinigagliaf        No. 

How  many  days  was  it  after  you  set  out  from  Rome,  that  you  arrived 
at  Sinigaglia ?        Three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Raeofai  ?       U  do. 

Was  he  on  that  journey  ?        He  was. 

Where  did  he  travel,  in  what  carriage?  On  the  box  of  the 
carriage. 

Which  carriage  do  you  mean?  Of  the  carriage  in  wbich  the 
femmes-de-chambres  and  Mr.  Hownam  travelled. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  balls  at  the  Barona,  and  vou  have  said  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cavaletti  used  to  be  at  those  cwlls ;  was  Cavaletti 
in  her  royal  highnes9*s  service  at  that  time?        Na 

W  here  did  he  live  ?        A  t  M  ilan. 

Dc^ou  know  a  person  of  tlie  name  of  Antongina?        I  do. 

Were  his  daughters  at  the  ball  ?        They  were. 

What  is  Antongina  ?        A  tenant  of  the  Barona. 

Besides  Tamaaia  and  Cavaletti,  can  you  remember  the  names  of  any 
other  persons  of  rank,  who  were  ever  at  those  balls  ?        Yes. 

Who  were  they  ?        Dr.  Mocatti,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  Barona.   ■ 

Anybody  else  ?        I  do  not  remember  precisely. 

You  say  there  was  dancing  there,  did  you  tlance  with  the  rest  there  ? 
I  did. 

You  say  you  know  the  daughters  of  Antongina,  did  yon  ever  see  any 
of  them  in  any  other  room  of  the  house  b^ider  the  dancing-room  ? 
Never. 

Or  any  other  of  the  females  who  were  at  that  dance  ?        Never. 

Did  her  roval  highness  use  to  dance  with  those  persons?  Some- 
times, generally. 

Where  was  yoqr  family  living  at  the  time  you  were  at  the  Barona? 
At  Milan. 

Were  they  at  those  balls?  None  of  them  had  been  presented  to 
her  royal  highness  before  that  time. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Pergami  ?        I  da 

Was  she  everat  any  of  those  balls  ?        Never. 

When  was  it  you  last  saw  Pergami  ?  Last  month,  in  coming  fnutt 
Rome. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?        At  the  Villa  Vittoria. 

Anywhere  else?  You  asked  me  to  the  last  time,  ai^d  1  have 
answered  to  the  last  time;  1  saw  him  there;  I  saw  him  also  at 
MilAO 

Did  yoti  ftee  him  at  the  Villa  d'Estc,?        No^  not  now. 

At  the  Barona  ?        Yes.  .     » 
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And  at  Milan  ?       The  laat  time  at  Milan.     - 

Were  you  freqoentlv  with  him  ?        Yea.' 
.     And  with  General  Pino?       With  Genera  Pino  I  waa  alone. 

Did  you  not  apply  to  many  peraona  to  co^e  orer  aa  witneaiea  upon 
thia  oocaaion  f       lliey  offerea  themaelfei. 

Haye  you  not  engaged  to  indemnify  several  of  them  tor  coming  orer  f 
It  ia  not  my  character  to  recruit 

That  ia  not  an  anawer  to  the  qaettion;  have  you  undertaken  to 
.ndemnify  any  penona  who  have  come  over  here  f  Not  I ;  the  whole 
thing  was  done  by  the  advocate^  Henry ;  I  have  done  nothing. 

Have  yon  made  no  agreement  with  any  of  the  perMMis  who  have 
come  here,  to  pay  them,  or  indemnify  them  for  coming  heref  '  I  have 
not  made  any  agreement ;  I  have  executed  the  agreement  which  waa 
made  by  the  advocate,  Henry. 

How  many  agreements  luive  yon  executed  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henry  f  To  the  poor  people,  the  agreement  ia  ten  livres  per  day  for 
their  support ;  durinr  their  alMence,  a  frank  a  day  to  each  of  their  wivei^ 
and  half  a  frank  a  day  to  each  of  their  children.  This^agreement  haa 
been  made,  because  the  paasporta  wouM  ^ot  be  granted  without  securing 
something  for  the  support  of  the  fomily. 

Have  you  made  no  agreement  to  pay  any  witness  who  haa  come  over 
nere  any  money  for  coming  over  here  f  I  have  made  no  amement 
CO  pay ;  Mr.  GiaroKni,  the  head-maater,  before  I  set  out,  said  that  he 
suffered  damage ;  then  the  advocate,  Henry,  atated,  that  the  Engliah 
laws  granted  an  indemnification  for  what  they  might  lose  during  their 
absence;  consequently,  it  haa  been  Ordered,  or  rather  requested,  of 
architect  Ratti,  that  he  ahould  make  out  an  account  of  what  his  losa^ 
might  be ;  this  was  done  on  a  stamped  paper,  and  it  has  been  fixed  to 
be  three  thousand  livrea  of  Milan ;  thia  sum,  according  to  this  account 
made  by  the  advocate,  Henry,  I  have  paid  to  the  son  of  the  headtmaater, 
Giarolini. 

Have  yon  not  given  money  for  any  persons  to  give  evidence  upon 
this  occasion?  Not  to  be  a  witness,  never;  1  have  given,  at  the 
departure  of  eighteen  or  twenty  witnesses,  by  the  oider  of  Advocate 
Henry,  a  smaB  sum  of  two  or  three  Napoleons,  on  account  of  the  ten 
franks  per  day,  which  thing  I  have  explained  to  all  the  witnesses,  t 

By  whom  were  you  employed  to  give  this  money  to  the  witnesses? 
Advocate  Henry  has  requested  me. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England?       I  have  been  three timea. 

When  waa  the  first  time  you  came?  When  her  majesty  waa  at 
Geneva. 

When  the  next  time?  The  second  time,  when  she  came  from 
Paris. 

Yoj  were  understood  to  say  you  left  her  royal  highness  at  Sainft 
Omer*st       It  is  true. 

Ho/r  ong after  that  waa  it  that  you  came  to  England?  Si>or 
^mn  weeks. 

What  waa  the  occasion  of  yonr  coming  to  England  then?  I  wan 
sent  for 

By  whom  ?       By  her  majesty  the  queen. 

How  long  were  you  in  England  upon  your  coming  upon  thai  'oca^ 
sion  ?        The  ^cond  time  1  was  here  eight  or  nine  daya. 

Did  yon  not  go  out  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  to  collect  witnemes  at 
Milan,  and  elaewhere,  for  her  ?  I  waa  sent  to  Milan  to  render  il  cmj 
for  those  who  wished  to  come  for  her  majesty  to  come. 
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Hovr  many  peraoDS  bad  you  oommuuicaluni  with  tb«r«  aa  witneaiei? 
Forty  or  fifty. 
Ho%T  laaoy  penosa  came  over  witii  you  the  la«t  time  ?        Two  wit> . 


Who  were  they?  One  waa  Boiifiglio  Omati,  tlie  other  was  Paa- 
quelhs  Lago  Maggiore. 

Did  Omati  come  as  your  aervautf  1  did  iiot  waut  him,  because  I 
had  a  servant 

That  is  no  answer ;  did  he  not  come  iu  the  character  of  your  servaut, 
and  was  he  not  represented  to  be  so?  He  came  as  a  wituess  for  her 
majesty  the  queen. 

Did  not  you  represent  him  to  be  your  servant  whoa  yoti  quittec^  the 
Austrian  states  f  .     Never. 

Did  you  frequently  see  Perganii  when  you  were  at  Milan  ?        Some- 


Frequently  ?        Frequently. 

Every  day?        No. 

Did  you  not  aee  him  every  day  you  were  there,  either  at  Milan  or  at 
tiie  Baroiia?        Na 

Or  at  General  Pino*a  ?        At  General  PinoX  never. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan?  At  intervals^  two  months  at  a 
time. 

Did  you  go  to  Peaaro  tlie  last  time  you  were  abroad  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Pergami  at  Pesaro?        Yc^ 

Did  vuu  travel  witli  him  from  Pesaro  to  Milan  ?        No. 

Did  he  go  before,  or  did  he  follow^  you?  He  did  not  follow  dm; 
he  came  a  few  daya  after. 

How  long  were  you  at  Pesaro?        Half  a  day. 

What  waa  Ihe  occaaiou  of  your  leaving  her  m^esty  at  St.  Omer'a? 
1  liad  not  teft  her  migesty  at  St.  Omer*s  by  my  own  will;  I  should  hav« 
followed  her  willingly  even  into  England ;  she  thought  proper  lo  give 
me  my  diamissal. 

How  many  of  her  msjesty^s  suite  left  her  at  St  Omer*8?  Mr.  Per- 
gami»  the  little  Victorine,  two  maids,  and  three  or  four  servants. 

Did  you  go  with  Pergami  from  St  Omer*s?        Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  with  him  ?        To  Paris. 

Did  you  lake  the  liUle  Victorine  to  Paris?     ,  Yea. 

Did  you  live  with  Pergami  at  Paris?        Yes. 

Where?        At  the  hotel  of  Frescati.  Rue  Richelieu. 

Was  be  there  the  whole  of  the  time  you.  were  at  Paris  ?  AH  tlie 
time  1  was  at  Paris  I  was  with  Pergami. 

The  whole  lime  at  the  hotel  at  Frescati,  or  in  aav  other  place  ? 
No»  we  dismounted  at  a  little  inn,  where  we  remained  two  days,  and 
then  we  went  to  the  hotel  of  Frescati. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  that  journey,  when  you  accompanied  Per- 
gnmi?       Idid. 

Did  you  pay  for  Pergami  as  well  as  for  yourself?  1  paid  for  tlie 
•xpenses  of  the  journey,  and  I  was  re-imbursed. 

He-imbursed  by  whom?        By  Perguini. 

In  what  carriage  did  you  travel  from  St  Omer*B?  A  carriage  for 
three  people. 

Was  that  one  of  her  majesty's  carriages  iu  which  you  travelled  up  to 
St  Omer*B?        1  believe  it  was  one  of  the  carriagea. 

Had  Peigaim  and  yourself  any  more  than  one  carriage  ?  Two 
camagea. 
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W«re  they  both  carriaget  that  bad  belonged  to  her  mijetty?        No. 

What  was  the  other  carriage,  then  f        A  German  carriage ;  I  do 
^lot  know  to  whom  it  belou^ced. 

Was  not  that  one  of  the  carrlagea  which  ht^d  accompanied  her  royal 
highness  up  to  St  Omer*s?        It  was. 

What  scr rants  accompanied  you  and  Pergami  to  Paris?  Francteo 
Serra,  Amelio,  Carnaghi,  Agustino^  Covin,  and  Marsigliani  j  1  believe 
there  was  another,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  precisely. 

Did  you  accompany  Pergami  to  Italy  from  Paris  Y  'Ao,  because  I 
was  liere. 

You  came  from  Parts  here?        Yes. 

Did  you  leave  Pergami  at  Paris,  or  did  he  set  out  ?  I  left  htm  at 
Paris. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  him  at  Paris?        Not  afterwards. 

Where  did  you  next  see  him  after  you  went  abroad  again  ?  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  at  the  Villa  Vittoria,  at  l^esaro. 

Where  did  you  last  see  the  Countess  OkJi?        At  her  own  house.  . 

Where  was  that?        At  Crema. 

Had  her  majesty  any  lady  of  honour  with  her  after  Countess  Oldi 
left  her?        No. 

Did  the  Countess  Oldi  travel  from  Pesaro  to  Crema  with  her  royal 
iiigiiiiess  ?        I  do  not  think  she  did ;  1  am  sure  almost ;  No. 
.  You  were  uppn  thaf  journey,  were  you  not,  wheniier  royal  highness 
came  to  Eiigland  from  Pesaro  ?        Yes. 

Did  the  Countess  Oldi  travel  with  her  any  part  of  that  journey  or 
not?        No« 

Where  did  you  leave  Louis  Pergami  ?  We  left  him  at  Pesaro^  1 
believe,  or  at  Milan. 

Wheu  did  you  last  see  the  mother  of  Pergami  ?        At  Milan. 

When  ?        Every  time  1  was  at  Milan. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami*s  wife  ?        I  have. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  the  Barona  ?  I  believe  i  saw  her  ono 
day. 

When  ?        When  I  was  the  last  time  at  Milan. 

Was  Pergami  there  then  ?      *  He  was. 

He  was  at  the  Barona  ?        Yes. 

Where  was  the  little  Victorihe,  do  you  know  ?        At  Paris. 

With  whom?        With  two  yoimg  ladies. 

What  young  ladies  ?        The  same  that  set  oait  from  St.  Omer's. 

The  last  time  that  you  saw  Victorine  was  at  Paris,  with  two  of  th« 
servants  of  her  majesty,  who  had  left  her  at  St  Omer*s  ?  We  tra- 
velled together. 

You  travelled  together  to  Paris  ?        Yes. 

Was  Victorine  in  the  same  hotel  with  you  at  Pan%  or  waa  she  placed 
ID  any  other  houae  ?        Yes. 

With  those  two  female  servants  ?        Always. 

Did  those  servants  take  care  of  Victorine  ?  Ye%  becaote  they  did 
not  like  to  return  home. 

Was  the  Kttle  Victorine  at  the  Barona  when  you  were  there  last? 
No. 

What  salary  have  you  now  from  her  majesty  ?  1  have  no  aalary ;  1 
have  a  pension. . 

What  is  your  pension  ?       The  same  I  had  when  I  w«a  eqaerry. 

How  much  is  that  ?       About  two  handred  Louia. 

How  many  franka  ?        About 4^800  or  6,000  ftmnka. 
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Where  does^r  fiunily  live  bow?  The  ftmky  of  my  hiker  in 
Milan ;  ny  wife  io  London. 

Where  it  your  wife  living  in  L<«iidon  ?        At  Sab)oniere*s  hotel. 

Where  are  you  yourKlf  living?        At  the  iBine  place.' 

Who  p^y8  the  ezpenae  of  yourself  and  your  wife  being  here?  Till 
DOW  I  have  not  paid  the  acoount ;  I  do  not  know. 

Who  It  to  pay  ?  I  believe  that,  being  here  at  a  witnen  for  her 
majetty,  it  it  the  goTeminent  who  it  to  pay  it 

£Uve  you  received  any  money  from  any  pcnon  tince  you  have  been 
m  England  ?        Never  $  nay,  I  have  not  been  paid  for  the  journey. 

Did  you  take  out  any  money  with  you  when  you  went  to 'Milan  the 
latt  time  ?        1  do  not  travel  without  money. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  go  out  to  Milan  ?  To  go  to  Milan,  I 
received  100/.  ftt>m  Mr.  Conttt. 

On  whoae  account  did  you  receive  that  ?        For  the  journey. 

Who  gave  you  the  order  on  Couttt  to  receive  the  100/.  ?  Her  ma- 
jertv  the  queen. 

Did  you  not  take  with  you  alto  a  letter  of  credit  when  you  went  to 
Mihm  ?        No^  nothing. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Marietti  while  you  were  at  Milan? 
I  received  it;  by  the' order  of  Mr.  Henry. 

How  much  ?        1  think  52,000  livret  of  Milan. 

It  that  all  you  have  veceived  ?        The  whole. 

Either  there  or  in  England  ?  At  Milan,  and  aomething  whibt  1 
wat  at  Venice. 

How  much  at  Venice  ?  I  believe  a  hundred  Napoleont,  that  wat 
all  included. 

Who  travelled  with  you  to  Venice  ?  I  went  tbe«e  with  the  aon  of 
Mr.  Wood. 

What  did  you  go  to  Venice  for  with  the  ton  of  Mr.  Wood  ?  .  To 
acquire  tome  knowledge  about  a  peraon  whom  it  waa  uecenary  for  me 
to  know. 

Did  Mr.  Wood  travel  with  you  any  where  elae  ?  We  went  frofD 
thence  to  Milan. 

Who  paid  the  ezpentet  of  your  journey  to  Milan,  when  you  were 
with  Mr.  Wood?        I. 

Did '  you  travel  witli  any  other  person  betidet  Mr.  Wood,  when  you 
were  in  Italy  ?        With  a  courier  and  my  servant 

With  no  other  gentleman  when  you  were  in  Italy  ?  In  going  from 
hence  to  Italy  with  the  ton  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  courier,  and  my  tervant 

Whilst  you  were  abroad  in  Italy,  did  you  never  travel  with  any  other 
peraont  except  Mr.  Wood  and  your  tervant  ?        Yes. 

Who?        Mr.Mioni. 

Who  elae,  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else  since  you  have  been  abroad? 
In  Italy  with  Mr.  Mioni ;  I  do  not  remember  any  body  elte  tn  any 
other  place. 

Do  not  you  remember  to  have  travelled  with  any  •  other  persona  be- 
ndet  Mr.  Wood,  while  yon  have  been  abroad  ?        Na 

Are  you  ture  you  have  travelled  with  no  other  penon  than  Mr. 
Wood,  with  no^other  gentleman,  English  or  foreign  ?  I  do  not  re- 
collect 

Where  did  you  travel  to^  betidet  Venice  and  Peaaro  ? .      Rome. 

Did  you  go  Switzerland?        Never. 

From  Rome  did  you  return  to  Milan  ?        Yea. 

What rountryiiiMBians  you?       Of  Milan 
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Have  you  aoy^other  fortuoe  besidea  the  peutioa  you  derive  from  ber 
royal  highness?        I  hire  some  pioperty  of  my  owo. 
Where  is  Fraucesco  Serra  now  7        At  Hammersmith 

KiCAMINGD    BY    TH£    LORDS. 

Earl  of  Liverpool, — Do  you  know  whether  any  person  slept  in  the 
princesses  room  at  Scharnitz  Y        No. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  whether  any  person  slept  there, 
or  that  you  know  that  no  person  slept  there  ?  As  far  as  i  know 
nobody  slept  there. 

Lord  Etlenborough. — Did  yon  say  that  Carlo  Forti  was  first  taken 
into  her  royal  highnesses  service  at  Loretto  ?  I  »aid  that  Carlo  Forii 
entered  her  royal  highnesses  service  at  Rome,  and  that  previously  he  set 
out  from  Loretto  with  a  despatch. 

Did  you  ever  see  Carlo  Forti  in  her  royal  liiehness*s  service  before 
you  saw  him  in  her  service  at  Rome?  From  Loretto  to  Rome  pro- 
visionally. 

Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  in  her  journey  from  Milan  to 
Loretto?        Ye». 

Did  you  see  Carlo  Forti  on  that  journey  ?  Carlo  Forti  set  out  as 
a  private  individual,  but  aot  as  a  courier ;  they  did  him  the  favour  to 
take  him,  in  order  that  he  might  see  hit  brother  at  Rome»  uot  as  a 
courier. 

Did  Carlo  Forti,  in  point  of  fact,  accompany  her  royal  highness  in 
her  journey  from  MiUn  to  Loretto?        No,  not  as  a  courier. 

Earl  Grey, — Did  he  travel  in  her  royal  highnesses  suite  in  her  journey 
from  Milan  to  Loretto?  From  Milan  to  Loretto,  he  travelled  in  the 
suite  of  her  royal  highness.  • 

And  at  Loretto  he  entered  provisionally  into  her  royal  bighncM's 
service?  He  did  uot  enter  provisionally  into  the  service,  but  he  was 
aespntched  provisionally,  just  hs  another  courier  would  have  been. 

Did  Carlo  Forti  go  from  Loretto  to  Rome  at  the  same  time  with  her 
royal  highness,  or  did  he  go  before  ?        Yes. 

He  went  with  her  royal  highness  from  Loretto  to  Rome  ?        Yes. 

Are  you  rightly  understood,  that  on  the  second  night  of  her  royal 
highness's  residence  at  Carlsruhe  she  returned  from  court  to  the  inn  at 
between  seven  and  eight  o*clock  ?        Between  seven  and  eight  o^clock. 

Lord  Calthorpe, — When  you  returned .  from  Inspruck  to  Scharnitz, 
did  you,  immeo lately  npon  your  arrival  at  Scharnitz,  go  into  hier  royal 
highness*s  room  ?        Yes. 

Was  Pergami  with  you?        Yes.         • 

Ara  you  certain  that  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival  at  Sehaniitz 
continual  preparations  were  going  on  in  her  royal  highnesses  room  for 
leaving  the  inn?  1  have  never  said  that  there  were  preparations  m 
the  room  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  know  how  many  beds  there  were  in  her  royal  hsghnesse» 
room  at  Scharnitz  ?        1  saw  one. 

Do  you  know  what  the  ordinary  time  of  going  from  Scharnitz  to 
Inspruck  is  by  the  post?  According  to  tlie  road;  if  tliere  is  snow 
it  requires  more  time  ;  if  there  is  not  snow,  we  go  in  lesi  time 

About  how  many  hours  do  you  suppose  you  had  been  wiliiout  rest, 
npon  your  arrival  at  Scharnitz  from  Inspruck?  In  going,  in  stopping, 
and  iu  retvming,  I  was  frooti  noon  till  next  rooraiug  when  we  set  out 

Do  you  recollect,  in  her  royal  highnesses  bed-room  at  Scharnitt^ 
whether  there  was  any  mattraa  on  the  floor  of  the  room?        Na 

Are  yoa  sure  there  was  not  one  ?        There  was  not 
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Do  you  Kcoltoct  any  one  place  where  you  saw  Mahomet  perform 
that  dance  which  you  hare  before  mentioned  ?        Yet. 

Did  you  lee  him  perform  tliat  dance  at  ttie  Villa  d*£ite?        Y^« 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  priocen  was  pretent  when  that  dance 
was  performed  ?        1  believe  that  once  she  was  at  the  window.  ^ 

Are  you  certain  whether  she  waa  at  the  window  or  not?  I  have 
said  that  1  believe  she  was  at  the  window ;  1  cannot  speak  with 
certainty^ 

Do  you  remember  any  lady  of  distinction,  of  respectability  and  cha- 
racter in  your  owii  country,  ever  having  witiieased  such  a  dance  9>       hi  « 
my  presence,  1  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any  other  lady. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  dance  is  called  by  any  particular  name  ? 
No. 

Is  it  very  like  any  other  dance  of  which  you  do  know  the  name? 
No. 

Do  you  ever  remember  any  lady  of  distinction,  or  of  respectability 
and  character  in  your  own  country,  ever  having  witnessed  precisely  that 
dance  ?        I  have  already  said  no. 

Was  Mahomet  among  the  aervants  that  were  dismissed  by  her  ma- 
jesty, oil  her  arrival  at  St.  C)mer*s  ?  It  was  already  three  years  since 
he  had  gone  away. 

Earl  Catheart. — Yon  have  stated,  that  at  Munich  her  royal  highness 
dined  with  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  that  you  were  also  present,  did  her 
majesty  the  Queen  of  Bavaria  dine  at  table  on  that  occasion  ?     She  did. 

Was  that  the  only  time  that  her  royal  highness  diued  at  the  king's 
table  ?        Her  rovsi  highness  dined  there  several  times. 

ne  Earl  o/j:4wder«ia/e.— When  did  you  last  see  the  Countess  Oldi  ? 
When  I  went  to  fetch  her,  at  Dover. 
.   When  waa  that?        About  a  fortnight  ago. 

Is  she  DOW  in  England  ?        She  ia. 

When  did  you  last  see  Faustina?  1  have  not  seen  her  for  two  or 
three  years. 

When  did  you  last  see  Francesco,  the  Raggionato  ?  The  last  time 
1  was  nt  Milan,  about  aix  week?  ago. 

When  did  you  last  see  Bernardo?        Also. 

When  did  you  ]as^see  Pietro?        Who  is  Peter. 

The  nephew  of  Pergami  ?        I  have  not  aeen  him. 

Who  worked  in  the  stables  ?        No. 

When  did  you  last  see  Carlini?        1  do  not  know  who  Carlini  is. 

The  following  questions  were  put  at  the  request  of  tlie 
Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  : 

Dkl  you  see  any  thing  in  the  dance  of  Mahomet,  as  you  yourself  saw 
it,  which  any  lady  of  distinction  and  character  might  not  in  your  opinion 
have  witnessed  ?        Without  doubt  it  waa  a  ridiculous  dance,  no  more. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  was  any  thing  improper  or  indecent  in  it  ? 
Nothing  at  all. 

'  Wiien  her  royal  highness  returned  the  aec^ond  night  she  was  at 
Carbruhe,  from  the  pfdaoe  to  the  inn,  did  you  accompany  her  ?  I 
did  not. 

*  When  did  you  go  there  ?  When  ahe  returned  liome,  between  seven 
and  eight 

That  is  the  time  to  whieh  yen  are  aaked^  did  you  accompany  Ium? 
Te^  between  seven  and  eight. 

Into  what  iPoom  of  the  hmdid  yon  accompaiiy  her  royal  highness? 
The  saloon. 
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Whom  did  you  find  there?  Pergami  and  hif  •ister,  isind  another 
person  of  the  suite  ^ame  to  meet  her. 

Was  Pevgami  dressed  at  that  time  f        He  was  in  a  uniform. 

How  washer  royal  highness  dreiaed  at  that  tioae  ?  1  caaoot  re- 
member how  she  was  dressed. 

Do  yon  reco)lect  whether  she  was  in  a  court  or  state  dress  ?  In 
a  dress  of  great  splendour. 

The  EaH  of  Rostherry. — Did  her  royal  highness  remain  for  any  time 
in  that  room  which  you  call  the  saloon?  Sometime,  then  we  went  to 
the  Margravi  ne's. . 

Did  you  all  go  together,  Pergami  accompanying  her  royal  highness^ 
as  well  as  yourself?        Yes. 

How  long  did  you  all  remain  at  the  evening  party  at  court  after  that? 
Till  about  ten  o'clock. 

(By  a  Lord.) — Was  that  the  evening  that  Pergami  was  indisposed  ? 
He  went  away  during  the  day,  being  ill ;  but  in  the  evening  he  ap* 
peared  to  be  no  more  ill,  for  be  came  to  accompany  us. 

Was  that  the  same  eveuiug?        Yes,  the  second  day. 

Did  the  princess  remain  in  the  saloon  the  whole  evening,  from  her 
return  from  dinner  till  she  went  out  to  the  evening  party?        Yes. 

You  have  said  that  you  returned  from  Inspruck  to  Scharnitz  at  two 
o'clock,  and  that  about  five  o'clock  you  went  into  her  royal  highness** 
room,  at  the  time  she  was  breakfasting;  between  tlie  hours  of  two  and 
five  did  you  go  into  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness?  I  never 
.  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  honr^  without  going 
into  her  room. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdravv. 

The  Atlomcy-Gcneral  of  the  Queen  informed  the  house, 
that  being  now  in  possession  of  the  fact^  that  the  goveninient 
of  this  country  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  the  Baron  d'finde,  chamberlain  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty, and  whose  evidence  he  stated  to  be  most  essential  to 
her  majesty's  defence ;  and  being  also  in  possession  of  the 
fact|  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  had  given  full  permis- 
sion to  the  said  Baron  d'£nde  to  proceed  forthwith  to  England 
for  the  above  purpose,  but  that  the  baron  himself  had  de- 
clined to  attend,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  ;  though 
he  could  not  presume  to  ask  of  the  house  to  take  any  step  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  above  stated,  until  they 
should  have  perused  the  correspondence  which  had  passed 
on  the  subject,  he  humbly  submitted  it  as  a  reason  why  the 
counsel  for  her  majesty  should  not  be  called  upon  to  proceed 
further  in  their  evidence  this  day ;  and  requested  leave,  there- 
fore, till  the  next  meeting  of  the  bouse,  to  consider  what 
course  it  might  be  fitting  for  her  majesty's  counsel  now  to 
adopt. 

Adjourned. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  took  placcf  relative 
to  the   Baron  d'£nde*s  appearance  as  a  witness  on  the  part 
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of  her  majesty 'the  queen,  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
house : 

DuptJUkfrcm  VueamU  CtuUeriaph  to  Mr,  Lamb,  daied  Foreifff^Office, 
OetoUr  5,  1820. 

Foreign-Office,  October  5,  1820. 

Sir— I  km  to  acquaint  you  that  the  qneeu^s  law  servants  have  this  day 
represented  to  the  house  of  peers,  that  the  Baron  d*Ende,  a  chamber- 
lain in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden»  and  who  was  assigued 
to  attend  upon  her  majesty  when  Princess  of  Wales,  during  the  period 
of  ber  visit  toCarlsrhue  in  the  year  !8I7»  »  a  material  witness  for  the. 
queeu*s  defence :  that  the  baron  had  actually  consented  (subject  to  the 
permission  of  his  royal  highness  the  grand  duke)  to  give  his  personal 
attendance  in  London  for  this  purpose,  but  that  upon  his  royal  highness 
the  grand  duke*s  late  return  to  Carlsruhe,  this  consent  (as  the  queen*s 
agent,  Mr.  Lcman,  has  deposed)  was,  upon  the  part  of  the  grand  duke, 
distinctly  refused;  and  the  baron  alleged  this  refusal  to  Mr.  Leman,  as 
the  sole  cause  of  his  not  giving  his  attendance  in  this  country.  Had  the 
qaeen*s  law  agents  applied  in  due  time  to  his  majesty*s  government,  it 
would,  under  the  express  orders  which  they  had  received  at  the  outset 
of  these  proceedings  from  his  majesty,  and  which  in  every  instance 
pointed  out  by  the  queen*s  agents,  they  have  uniformly  and  faithfully 
endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect,  have  t)een  their  duty  to  have  addressed 
a  request  on  the  part  of  the  king,  their  master,  to  the  grand  duke,  to 
permit  the  attendance  of  this  gentleman  t)efore  the  house  of  peers^  for 
the  furtherance  of  justice* 

The  legal  advisers  of  the  queen  having  represented,  that  they  still 
continue  to  regard  the  presence  of  this  individual  as  of  importance  to 
her  majesty's  defence,  and  his  majesty  being  solicitous,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes,  I  have  received  the  king's 
commands  to  direct  you  will,  without  Ion  of  time,  on  receipt  of  this  des- 
patch, proceed  to  Carlsruhe,  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  by  your  personal 
representations  mud  exertions,  the  utmost  possible  weight  to  the  request, 
which,  in  the  king's  name,  you  are  authorised  to  make  to  the  grand 
duke  upon  this  matter. 

The  British  government  are  fully  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  and  practice  of  independent  states,  with  regard  to  the  means  which 
the  sovereign  power  may  either  be  enabled,  or  think  fit  to  employ,  lor 
the  purposes  of  inducing,  permitting,  or  compelling  its  subjects  to 
appear,  in  order  to  give  evidence  before  the  tribunals  of  a  foreign  state; 
but  they  are  persuaded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  rule  which  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  may  think  fit  to  lay  down  on  such  matters,  his  royal 
faighnesi*s  sense  of  justice  will  suffer  the  benefit  or  the  inconvenience 
of  such  rule  to  operate  equally  and  with  perfect  imparti^ity,  on  the  side 
of  the  defence,  as  well  as  of  the  charge.  Now  as  it  appears,  by  the 
evidence  of  Barbara  Kress,  that  she  was  not  only  permitted,  but  in 
some  measure  required,  to  give  her  attendance  upon  these  proceedings 
in  support  of  the  bill,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney-General,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that,  when  you  shall  have  \  bjrought  the  different 
course  whiph  is  stated  to  have  been  pursued  in  the  ^case  of  the  Baron 
d'Ende,  under  the  grand  duke's  notice,  his  royal  highness  will  at  once, 
whatever  may  be  the  temporary  inconvenience  to  bis  royal  highness's 
f  ersonal  service,  give  orders  for  the  baron's  being  permitted  instantly 
to  set  oQt  for  this  country,  and  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, you  will  consider  it  your  duty  to  press  that  this  gentleman's 
'departure  and  journey  may  l>e  as  much  as  ];>06sible  accelerated. 
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I  should  hope  that  the  simple  statement  of  this  case  will  be  safficient 
to  give  effect  to  the  object  with  which  you  are  charged,  but  in  the 
event  of  any  obstacle  being  interposed,  you  will  make  a  written  lepre- 
seiit^tion  on  the  part  of  your  court,  pressing  this  request  for  the  grand 
ciuke*8  favourable  consideration,  as  indisputably  due  to  public  justicCp 
Muder  the  peculiar  circumstances  above  referred  to.  i 

^     ,    „      „  ,      ,      I  am,  &c.  CASTLEREAGH. 

To  the  Hon.  R  Lamb,  Jr. 


Despatch  from  Mr.  Lamb  to  Viscount  Castkreayh^  dated  CarUruhe, 
October  13,  182a 

,,  ^     ^     ^     ,  Carlsruhe,  Oct.  13.  1820. 

AfyT/)rd— On  the  morning  of  the  10th  1  received  your  Lordship's 
letter  relative  to  the  Baron  d'Ende.  On  the  Ulh  I  reached  Carlsrhue, 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Baron  de  BerstetU  That  minister 
went  immediately  aAerwards  to  the  grand  duke,  and  informed  me,  on 
his  return  from  his  royal  highness,  that  the  obstacles  to  the  departure  of 
the  baron  could  only  be  overcome  by  an  official  application.  The  in- 
6Jo6ed  correspondence  will  show  what  steps  were  taken  in  consequence, 
and  their  result.  It  may  be  permitted  mc  to  remark,  that  my  applica- 
tion has  been  completely  successful,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  object  cT 
my  mission  to  this  place  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  unexpected 
reply  of  the  Baron  d'Ende  himself. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord. 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

^   ^.  ^     ,  ^'  LAMB. 

Td'  Viscount  CattUrtagh,  K.  G.  Jr. 


NoU  from  Mr,  Lamh  to  the  Baron  ^  Berstett,  dated  Carlaruhe, 
October  II,  1820. 

The  underrigned,  &c.  has  learnt^  with  regret,  that  the  argQmciits 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  allege  this  morning  in  conversation  with 
your  excellency,  have  been  insufficient  to  induce  the  government  of 
Baden  1o  permit  the  Baron  d*Ende,  chamberlain  of  bis  royal  highness 
the  grand  duke,  to  proceed  to  London. 

Under  these ^rcumstances  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  undersigned 
to  fulfil  the  further  instruction  of  his  government,  by  representing 
officially  to  your  excellency  the  reasons  which  induce' him,  however 
reluctantly,  to  renew  a  demand  which  has  not  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  court  of  Baden. 

The  British  government  is  fully  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  and  pmciice  of  other  states;  it  fully  appreciates  the  repugnance 
which  his  royal  highness  the  grand  duke  has  felt  to  the  details  of  his 
court  being  made  matter  of  public  investigation  ;  and  in  proof  of  tfais^ 
it  may  be  permitted  to  the  undersigned  to  recall  to  your  excellency,  that 
upon  a  previous  occasion,  when  he  had  requested  the  attendnnce  of  a 
fonrrier  of  the  court  as  a  witness  against  the  queen,  he  readily  desisted 
from  the  application,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  sen- 
timenis  and  determination  of  his  royal  highness  upon  this  subject,  ff 
he  now  4>iirsues  a  different  coarse,  it  must  be  attributed  to  thf  diif^rence 
of  the  circumstances. 

The  witness  in  question  is  represented  to  be  essentia]  to  the  defence 
of  the  queen.    The  rights  of  hospitality  will  not  be  violated  by  Iris  ap* 
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^)eanuice ;  on  the  contrajy,  these  seem  to  require,  that  the  grand  duk*. 
should  coDtribute  to  the  viudication  of  the  guest  of  his  court 

The  permission  which  is  demanded,  is  still  more  essential  to  the  clia- 
sacter  of  the  British  government. 

With  whatever  good  faith  it  may  act,  it  will  not  escape  the  attacks 
of  malevolence,  unless  its  demand  is  granted ;  and  your  excellency 
will  not  have  fiiiled  to  remark,  that  in  this  affair  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  act  with  the  most  perfect  purity  and  good  faith,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  these  should  k>e  made  undeniably  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  undersigned  trusts  that  these  considerations  may  be  of  weight 
enough  to  induce  the  government  of  Baden  to  change  its  present  de- 
termination. 

Its  own  character  for  impartiality,  and  that  of  the  Bri*ish -government 
for  sincerity  aud  good  faith,  are  equally  at  stake. 

The  magnitude  of  these  interests  mu^t  justify  the  undersigned  for 
persisting  in  an  application  which  could,  in  no  other  circumstances,  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  British  government.  The  undersigned 
has  the  honour  to  be.  ^c 

F.  LAMB.  . 

Carhru^e,  October  11,  1820.    ' 
To  his  Excellency  the  Baron  de  Berstett,  &c.  &c. 


Note  from  Banm  d^  Bemt^tt  (o  Mr,  JUtmk,  d^^  Carlsruke, 
October  13,  1830. 

Sir-«>Ia   reply  to  the  note  which  your  excellency  was  pleased  to 

ddress  to  me  on  the  1 1th  instant,  and  in  reference  to  the  conversation 

which  1  had  the  hononi*  to  hold  with   you  on  the  same  day,  I  find  it 

necessary  in  the  first  place  to  correct  a  most  material  mistake  which 

afmears  Id  have  crept  into  our  communicatiotts. 

The  object  of  the  propositions  madie  to  me  verbally  by  your  excel- 
Ifiocy  appealed  tp  me  to  he,  that  the  ^rand  duke,  my  auguftt  master, 
should  give  to  Baron  d*£nde  uot  only  his  permission,  but  bin  orders  to 
proipeed  to  England ;  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  remark  that  I  knew 
too  wcU  the  fixed  dvtcrminatioa  of  his  roy,al  highness,  never  to  take 
part  directly  in  any  thing  which  might  relate  to  the  solemn  proceeding 
i^t  this  time  before  the  tribunal  of  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  to  dare 
to  propose  to  him  to  give  any  such  orOers  to  a  person  belonging  to  his 
court  Your  excellency  will  recpUect  tliat  when,  some  time  ago,  you 
requited  me  to  obtain  permission  for  one  of  tlie  fourriers  of  the  couK 
to  proceed  to  England  as  a  witness  against  the  queen,  I  was  under  the 
iiav<!«isity  of  declaring  to  you,  that  I  could  never  obtain  any  such  per- 
mission from  his  royid  highness. 

If  any  agents  of  Uie  British  government  have  succeeded  in  inducing 
aubje^  of  the  grand  duke  to  proceed  of  their  own  accord  to  ENgiand, 
1  have  to  remark  to  your  excellency,  that  this  could  never  have  oc- 
curred, except  ill  the  case  of  private  individuals,  not  being  in  the  service 
of  the  courC  or  in  any  official  silnatiou,  and  to  whom  nothing  but  a 
passport  from  the  police  is  requisite  to  enable  tliem  to  proceed  wherever 
they  might  wishy  without  the  governnieut  ever  having  to  take  notice  of 
•uch  a  circumstance. 

1  hope  that  your  excellency  will  find  in  this  exposition  of  furfa  relating 
to  the  ohJ9ct  of  y^ur  mission,  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  in-4,»ar- 
Aia\fly  and  justice  wMch  have  g*iided,  Hn<^  will  ever  guide,  the  conduct 
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of  my  fOf  ernin^t  on  thii  subject    But  as  your  excelMty  is  ueverthfe- 

less  pleased  to  persist  ia  your  demand,  that  Baron  d*Cnde  should  at  least 
not  be  prevented  by  a  refusal  of  leave  of  absence,  fraai  proceeding  to 
England,  in  the  event  of  his  consenting  to  unaertake  this  journey ;  mod 
as  your  excellency  assures  me  that  this  witness  is  deemed  to  be  essential 
t'v  *fae  defence  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  his  royal  highness  has  ordered 
me  to  address  immediately  to  Baron  d*Knde  the  letter^  a  copy  of  whicli 
is  annexed,  by  which  that  gentleman  is  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  act 
according  to  bis  own  wishes. 

If  Baron  d'£nde*s  reply,  which  1  transmit  in  original  to  your  excel- 
lency, does  not  answer  your  expectations,  your  excellency  will  at  least 
see  by  this  last  step,  taken  by  my  master's  orders,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness,! faithful  to  the  principles  he  has  laid  down,  has  had  no  wish  to 
binder  Monsieur  d*£nde  from  acting  on  this  occasion  according  to  his  ' 
own  free  will. 

1  beg  your  excellency  to  accept  the  expressions  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. 

THE  BARON  DE  BERSTETT. 
CarUruhe,  ISthOet.  1820. 
To  his  Excellency  Mr.  Lamb,  &c. 


Note  from  Baron  de  Berstett  to  Baron  ^Eniti  dated  Cdirbhihe, 
October  11,  IB20. 

Sir — One  of  the  Queen  of  England'^  counsel  having  asfferted  in  the 
house  of  peers,  that  after  receiving  two  letters  written  In  her  majesty*s 
own  hand,  with  the  view  of  inducing  you  to  repair  to  England  to  pive 
evidence  in  her  favour,  you  had,  with  teark  in  your  eyes,  refused  to 
accept  the  invitation  given  to  you  for  fhat  purpose  by  one  of  her  ma* 
jesty*s  agents,  alleging  that  an  express  prohibition  from  your  sovereign 
rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to  undertake  such  a  Journey. 

Mr.  Lamb^  his  Britannic  majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  the  Germanic 
confederation,  has,  in  consequence,  b^fen  directed  by  his  government  )o 
proceed  hither,  in  order  to  *ake  all  this  necessary  stepd  Tor  prevailing 
OD  his  royal  highness  to  remove  the  obstacles  which,  it  ivould  seem, 
prevent  your  compliance  with  the  request  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of 
England. 

This  minister  having  acquainted  me  with  the  pfirport  of  his  mission; 
]  have  laid  it  before  the  griind  duke,  and  his  royal  highness  has  com* 
manded  me.  Sir,  officially  to  inform  you,  that  you  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  act,  on  the  present  occasion,  aa  you  should  think  proper,  and 
that  although  his  royal  highness  would  never,  nor  in  anv  maaiier  inter- 
fere in  whatever  might  relate  to  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  of 
England,  he  nevertheless^  was  ready  to  give  you  leav^,  on  making  ^ch 
a  request  to  proceed  either  to  England,  or  to  any  other  country  which 
you  hnght  tvish  to  visit. 

The  cave  in  question  bemg  of  ^tfetfue  d^Ticac^,  I  am  directed  hy  the 
grand  duke  to  request  you  wi>l  return  a  written  an«W^r  td^  the  cdftnitn- 
nication  which  I  have  the  honour  Of  addrea$iiig  to  yon. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  conaidcr<tiod.   . 
•    •  THE  BARON  DE  BERSTETT. 

CitthrHhe,  Oct.  1 1,  1 820. 
To  Baron  d*En^,  one  of  hii  Roysl  Hlghtie^the 

Grand  Duke  ef  Baden's  Chamfoeilains,  aec  kc. 

and  Maater'of  the  Ceremonies. 
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N9H  fiwn  Iterom  ^Emdt   to  Barm  dt  BenUit^   dUmL    OnrUruk€^ 
October  11,  18«a 

Monsienr  Le  Baron — ^I  bnve  just  rfcetved  the  letter  which  your  ei- 
celleiicy  has  done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  and  by  which  }ou 
are  to  good  as  to  infbrm  me,  **  that  one  of  the  couusel  for  hor  majesfy 
tlie  Queen  of  England  has  complained  in  the  hoase  of  lords,  that,  after 
receiving  two  letters  which  her  majesty  had  deigned  to  addresis  to  nie, 
requesting  my  evidence,  I  had  refused  to  proceed  to  London,  in  consc' 
quence  <tf  a  prohibition  on  the  part  of  my  sovereign — that  in  consequence 
of  this  statement,  Mr.  Lamb,  hisBritannic  majesty'tfaninister  plempoteu* 
tiary  to  the  Germanic  confederation,  has  been  instructed  to  repair  hither 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  obstacle  which  might  arise  to  my  depar- 
ture; and  that  his  royal  highness  the  grand  duke  has  instructed  your 
excellency  to  declare  to  me,  officially,  that  I  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
follow  my  inclination,  and  that  his  royal  highness,  upon  my  request,  win 
not  reftise  a  leave  of  absence  for  proceeding  to  England.** 

I  beg  leave,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  be  allowed  to  correct  some  mistakes 
which  appear  to  have  crept  into  the  allegation  of  her  majesty's  cou use . 
I  have  only  been  honoured  with  one  letter  from  her  majesty, .  a  lettci 
which  has  been  deUvered  to  me  by  her  agent,  Mr.  Leman, — ^to  which  1 
have  replied,  that  the  nature  of  my  duties  rendered  it  impossible  for  me 
to  come  to  England,  in  compliance  with  her  majesty's  wishes.  Witli 
respect  to  the  tears  with  which  1  am  stated  to  have  accompanied  this 
refusal,  I  am  the  more  astonished,  as  my  declaration  was  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Leman  through  one  of  my  friends,  who  undertook  to  communicate 
my  determination  to  him  upou  this  subject. 

In  consequence  of  the  permission  which  your  excellency  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  trausiuit  to  me  iu  the  name  of  his  royal  highness  the 
grand  duke,  the  difficulty  grounded  on  the  nature  of  my  duties  is  over- 
come ;  1  am  extremely  grieved,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  her  majesty  the  queen.  The  state  of  my 
health  is  such  that  I  could  not  undertake  so  long  a 'journey  without  the 
greatest  danger,  particularly  at  this  moment,  when  about  to  undergo  a 
rigid  course  of  medical  treatment  Have  the  goodness.  Sir,  to  explain 
these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Lamb,  and  to  convey  to  htm  my  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  proceed  to  England. 

I  avail  myself  of  tliis  occasion  to  offer  to  your  excellency  the  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

THE  BARON  DENDE. 

CsrlmJke,  Oct,  11,  18S0. 


THIRTY-NINTH  DAY.^MONDAY,  OCT.  23. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  papers  re- 
ferred to  them ;  and  also  to  examine  Mr.  Powell  as  to  points 
connected  with  them^  entered  the  house,  when  the  noble  earl 
delivered  in  their  report,  which  ^as  read  by  the  junior  clerk 
of  the  house. 

It  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  lords  to  whom  it  bad  been  re* 
ferred  to  inspect  and  verify  certain  sealed  papers,  and  aisc  to 
examine  John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.  touching  the  same,  had 
agreed  to  their  report 
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The  committee  had  had  Mr.  Powell  bqfore  them^  who 
stated  the  cooteots  of  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  ab« 
seuce  of  Rastellu  The  committee  then  proceedefl  to  verify 
the  same,  and  abo  to  compare  the  extracts  of  letters  wfth  the 
originalsi  which  extended  from  before  the  14th  of  September 
till  after  the  period  that  Rastelli  was  to  have  returned  back. 
It  appeared,  from  the  letters  of  Col.  Browne,  that  an  exces- 
sive alarm  had  arisen  at  Milan,  by  reports,  not  only  of  the 
mal-treatment,  but  even  the  murder  of  the  persons  who  had 
repaired  to  this  country  as  witnesses  for  the  bill ;  and  it  was 
strongly  urged  by  Col.  Browne,  in  letters  of  the  lOtli,  18th, 
and  24th  of  July  last,  and  again  on  the  14th  of  August  last, 
that  the  alarm  of  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  had  much  in- 
creased in  consequence  ^f  no  letters  having  be<3n  received 
by  them.  After  this,  similar  reports  were  received  from 
Col.  Browne,  who  stated,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
send  b.ack  one  of  the  witnesses  as  a  courier,  if  it  could  be 
done  in  no  other  way,  for  it  was  reported,  and  believed  by 
their  families,  that  Rastelli  had  lost  an  eye,  occasioned  by 
his  reception  on  landing  here ;  and  also  that  Sacchi  had  been 
murdered ;  and  the  terror  those  reports  had  produced  was  so 
extreme,  as  to  deter  other  witnesses  from  coming  over.  The 
committee  had  confined  their  inquiry  to  this  point  respecting 
Mr.  Powell's  sending  Rastelli  to  Milan,  and  conceived  they 
had  no  right  to  produce  such  papers  as  might  affect,  in  other 
points,  the  important  inquiry  now  before  the  house. 

Extracts  from  these  papers  were  subjoined  to  the  report. 
These  extracts  came  under  two  heads  :  ' 

1.  Extracts  of  letters  from  Col.  Browne  to  Mr.  Powell, 
previous  to  the  I4th  September,  when  Rastelli  was  despatched 
back  to  Milan. 

2.  Extracts  from  Col.  Browne's  letters  to  Mr.  Powell,  and 
firom  Mr.  Powell's  janswers  to  Colonel  Browne,  since  that 
period. 

Under  the  fint  head,  as  early  as  the  lOth  July,  Col.  Browne  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Powell,  that  reports  were  prevalent  in  Milan  of  tlie  maltreat- 
ment of  the  foreign  witneaws.  His  letten  of  the  1 8th  and  24th  of  July, 
and  also  as  late  as  the  4th  August,  repeated  tlie  same  reports,  which,  he 
stated,  had  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance  of  none  of  the  re- 
lations having  received  any  letters,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hopes  that  letters  would  be  speedily  transmitted.  Five  letters,  written 
by  Cot.  Browne  to  Mr.  Powell  in  the  month  of  September,  mention  the 
prevalence  of  similar  reports.  In  those  Jetters  it  was  stated  by  theCo« 
looel  that  reports  were  in  circulation  that  Rastelli  himself  had  been  ill- 
treated  and  lost  an  eye,  and  that  Sacchi  had  been  murdered.  The  ter- 
ror which  had  prevailed  was  so  extreme,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  de- 
terring several  witnesses  from  coming  to  England,  who  had  before  ex- 
pressed their  willingiie««  lo  come. 

VOL,   II.      T.  3  F 
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The  committee  stated  to  the  housei  that,  under  this  head, 
thej  had  confined  themselves  to  general  statements,  as  the 
extracts  themselves  were  mixed  up  with  matter  that  coald  not 
be  Teceived  in  evidence,  as  they  conceived  they  had  no  right 
to  countenance  the  production  of  papers  which  would  affect 
the  important  inquiry  before  the  house. 

The  same  reason  did  not  apply  to  the  second  head,  and 
therefore  the  committee  had  subjoined  to  their  Report  the 
extracts. 

In  the  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Idth  September,  frpm  Mr.  Powell  to 
Col.  Browne  (of  which  Rastelli  was  the  bearer )»  that  letter  atated  that 
he  had  returoed  Rastelli  to  Col.  Browne,  as  he  might  be  of  use  to  him ; 
but  he  was  to  aend  him  back  with  all  the  witnesaea  and  documents  in 
time  to  arrive  here  by  the  3d  of  October.  It  also  stated  that  Mr.  Powell 
waa  conacious  of  the  difficulties  which  Col.  Browne  had  to  encounter  in 
consequence  of  (he  reports  of  the  injurious  treatment  of  {he  witnesses, 
9ind  be  rclitd  on  his  exertions  to  get  over  them.  In  Col.  Browne^s  letter 
to  Mr.  Powell,  dated  20th  Sept.  he  statei^  that  just  as  he  was  going  to 
despatch  the  courier,  Rastellt  arrived,  and  declared  himself  heartily 
•ick  of  the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  were  confined  in  En^^land; 
and  a  subsequent  letter  stated,  tliut  Rastelli  was  sick  in  bed«  Mr.  P.*s 
letter  to  Col.  Browne  of  2d  Oct.  expressed  his  sorrow  at  Raatelli*s  un* 
willingness  to  return,  and  it  requires  the  Colonel  to  send  him  back,  he 
having  received  the  commands  of  the  Attorney-General  to  that  effect, 
whether  the  papers  intrusted  to  Rastelli  were  verified  or  not.  Another 
letter  from  Col.  Browne  to  Mr.  Powell,  dated  October  3,  mentions  th;^t 
Rastelli  was  seriously  ill  of  a  fever,  which  he  attributed  to  his  vomiting 
of  blood  in  his  passage  over.  .  A  letter,  dated  October  4,  stated  that 
Rastelli  was  ill  of  the  jaundice,  that  he  dreaded  the  thooghts  of  going 
by  sea,  and  could  not,  without  imminent  danger,  be  engaged  to  travel 
m  less  than  three  weeks. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  then  moved,  that  the  Report 
should  be  printed  for  the  use  of- the  house,  which  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in. 

The  Attomey-G'eneral  of  the  Queen  requested  that  Louisa 
Demont  might  be  called. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  stated,  that  in  Consequence  of  a 
communication  of  the  wish  of  the  counsel  for  her  majesty, 
Louisa  Demont,  who  was  at  her  lodgings  in  London,  had 
been  sent  for,  but  that  he  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Viiard 
hud  mentioned  to  Mr.  Maule,  that  he  should  not  want  her 
before  12  o'clock,  and  that  Mr.  Maule  had  gone  away  with 
that  impression. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  begged  to  tender  that 
which*  he  could  not  in  an  ordinary  trial  do,  being  aware  that 
it  would  be  defective  in  that  proceeding;  but  he  hoped  their 
krdshipt,  in  regard  of  the  purtioiikr  nutnre  of  the  inquiry  m 
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which  ttiey  were  now  engaged,  and  more  especially  with  re- 
lation to  the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
^gainst  her  majesty,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  it  in  evidence : 
rinat  it  being  alleged/  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, ''  That  her 
majesty  conducted  herself,  not  only  with  indecent  and  offensive 
-familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  on  a  licentious,  dis- 
graceful, and  adulterous  intercourse  during  her  majes^*s 
residence  abroad,  but  that,  by  that  conduct  of  her  royal  hish- 
ness,  great  scandal  and  dishonour  had  been  brought,  durmg 
the  whole  of  the  period'  to  which  the  preceding  statement 
referred,  upon  his  majesty's  family  and  tiiis  kingdom ;  and 
that  it  was  to  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  dis- 
graceful,  and  vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  hj 
which  she  had  rendered  herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank 
'and  station  of  queen  consort,  and  to  evince  a  just  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  qf  the  nation,'^  he 
tendered  the  evidence  which  he  held  in  his  band,  to  rebut  that 
allegation,  and  to  shew  that  the  general  estimation  in  foreign 
nations  of  her  royal  highness  was  such,  after  they  had  wit- 
nessed her  conduct,  as  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  the  bill;  that  the  paper  he  tendered  was  the 
Austrian  Gazette,  published  at  Trieste  at  the  tinye  her  royal 
highness  was  there,  which  stated  her  to  have  arrived  at  mid« 
day,  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  have  left .  Trieste  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  all  demonstrations  of  respect  befitting  a 
person  of  her  station ;  that  he  tendered  this,  not  as  conclusive 
evidence,  but  as  primk  facie  evidence  of  that  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  allegations  of  the  bill. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that  the  learned  counsel  had 
not  the  shadow. of  right  to  offer  such  matter  in  evidence,  and 
it  was  palpable  what  effect  was  intended  to  be  produced  by 
it.  Would  they  receive  the  testimony  of  newspapers  ad  evi^ 
deoce  in  any  court.  If  he  himself  was  not  permitted  to  tender 
such  evidence  against  the  queen,  and  ^he  was  quite  certain  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do  any  such  thing,  how  could  Mr. 
Brougham,  he  would  ask,  be  allowed  to  tender  it  on  the 
other  side  ?  On  the  very  same  principle  he,  in  support  of 
the  prosecution,  might  have  produced  gazettes  and  papers 
which  contained  injurious  reports  of  her  majesty. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  it  was  evident  the  only  object 
of  Mr.  Brougham  in  offering  the  paper  to  the  house  was  to 
verify  the  time  of  her  royal  highness's  arrival  at  Trieste,  and 
this  object  was  so  palpable  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
expression  to  apply  to  it.  The  attempt  was  collaterally  and 
incidentally  to  make  an  unauthorised  impressioD  on  their  lord* 

•  «  « 
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chips'  minds.  His  .earned  friend  must  know  that  such 
evidence  could  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  other  side,  admitted,  that  the  paper 
in  question  was  no  evidence,  if  produced  in  a  court  of  law ; 
but  the  case  was  very  diflferent  here*  In  every  court  of  jus- 
tice he  should  have  possessed  these  advantages,  which  were 
unavailable  to  him  in  the  present  case ;  he  could  have  at- 
tended a  grand  jury,  and  objected  to  the  persons  who 
presented  the  bill ;  he  could  afterwards,  in  open  court,  have 
challenged  the  jurors,  and  objected  to  the  prosecutor  who 
presented  the  bill.  So  situated,  he  could  distinctly  have  said, 
that  none  of  the  parties  should  be  allowed  both  to  sit  and  vote 
in  their  own  case.  He  did  not  know,  even  at  this  period, 
hdw  far  their  lordships  might  be  inclined  to  open  to  him,  and 
if  their  lordships  could  ponsent  to  this,  and  convert  their  house 
at  once  into  a  court  of  juntice,  and  if  the  Attorney-General 
would  consent  to  it,  he  himself  would  be  quite  satisfied,  and 
withdraw  the  paper  at  once.  But  when  such  anomalies  had 
been  allowed  as  against  the  defendant,  it  was  necessary  to 
rebut  them  by  anomalies  in  disfavour  of  the  prosecution,  and, 
therefore,  h**  hoped  that  as  one  anomaly  led  to  another,  their 
lordships  would  allow  him  this. 

Fhe  Lord  Chancellor  said  (after  a  pause)  that  he  had  to 
inform  the  learned  counsel,  that  the  paper  he  tendered  in  e/i- 
dence  could  net  be  received  by  the  house. 

Then  Lieutenant  Joseph  Robert  Hownam  was  again  called 
in,  and  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Queen : 

Have  you  got  the  diploma  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline  f        I  have. 
Is  that  uii<fer  the  seal  of  the  order?        It  is. 

The  same  was  translated  by  the  Marchese  di  Spineto, 
Mr.  Cohen  concurring  in  the  same,  and  then  the  diploma  was 
delivered  in*. 


*  This  instrument  was  dated  at  Jerusalem  the  12th  of  July,  1616^ 
and  expressed  it  was  issued  by  her  royal  highness  as  institutor  of  the 
order  of  St.  ("aroTine,  and  granted  to  the  Chevalier  Hownam,  io  com- 
pensation for  hia  fidelity  in  attending  her. 

The  chief  body  of  the  instron^nt  ran  thus :  * 

**  By  this  present,  subscribed  by  the  own  hand  of  her  royal  bighneM 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  bearing  her  seal,  her.  royal  highness  insti- 
tutes and  crelifes  a  new  order,  to  recompense  the  fkithftil  knights  who 
have  had  the  bonottr  of  aacompanying  her  on  her  pilgrimafe  to  the 
Holy  Land. 


\v«^--"'';r.  ':. 


COUI^T     BEMOAM3  . 


Zi'nJiPn,  PuhUsh^J  fiv  Thonui*  Kflly,  i-j.Patfrnostrr  fiow.^iu*i*'20  hf20 
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The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  ia  reference  to 
a  further  examintftion  of  Louisa,  Demout,  that  he  had  to 
request  the  indulgence  of  the  house  to  agree  to  the  application 
he  was  about  to  make  in  that  respect ;  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  calling  the  witness  to  prove  any  substantive  fact  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty^  but  to  ask  her  to  certain  facts,  with  a 
view,  if  she  admitted  them,  fo  have  the  bene6t  of  them,  and, 
if  not,  to  call  evidence  to  contradict  her. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  this  should  regularly 
have  been  stated  some  time  ago ;  but  that  the  house  had  per- 


**  First — This  order  shall  be  given,  *and  worn  only  by  those  who 
have  accompanied  her  royal  highness  io  Jerusalem,  ejccept  her  phy* 
sician,  Profeasor  Mochetti,  who  by  a  aimple  accident  could  not  follow 
her. 

**  Second— The  Colonel  Bartholomew  Pergami,  Baron  of  Francina, 
Knight  of  Malta  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  equerry  of 
her  royal  highness^  ahali  be  grand  master  of  this  order ;  and  hia  chil- 
dren*  males  as  well  as  females,  shall  succeed  him,  and  shall  have  the 
honour  to  wear  the  same  order  from  generation  to  generation  for  ever.  . 

"  Third— This  same  advantage  is  granted  to  the  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Sopulclire,  Mr.  William  Austin,  and  also  his  legitimate  children  shall 
enjoy  this  honour  for  ever. 

'*  Fourth — This  honour  sliall  be  personal  for  you,.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hownam,  captain  of  the  British  navy,  knight  in  the  suite  jof  her  royal 
highness,  created  one  of  the  knights  of  this  order  by  this  present,  and  at 
yonr  death  the  c>ros%  and  the  patent  shall  be  returned  to  the  grand 
master. 

**  Fifth — ^The  grand  master  shall  wear  the 
cross  round  his  neck;  and  the  other  knights 
shall  be  obliged  to  wear  it  at  the  button  bole 
<^  the  left  hand  side  of  their  coats. 

"  Sixth — ^The  above-mentioned  order  con- 
sists of  a  red  cross,  with  the  motto,  Hani  toU 
qui  nud  v  peiue :  and  shall  t>e  called  bv  the 
name  <^'St.  Caroline  ofJtnUalim.  The  ribboii 
sliall  be  Ulac  and  silver. 


Carolims,  Princess  of  Walas. 
Colonel  Peroami,  ^c.  jrr. 


Addresied 
To  the  Knight  Joseph  Hownam,  a  Knight  ia 
the  Suite  of  her  Royal  Highnesib  jr. 
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mitted  a  witneM  to  be  recalled  under  such  circooistances, 
and  would  allow  of  this  wiUiess  being  now  cklled  with  the  view 
proposed. 

Then  Louha  Demont  was  again  caued  in,  and  further 
exanlined  by  the  Lords,  the  questions  being  suggested  by 
Mr.  Williams. 

Are  you  acquainted  witha  womaa  of  the  name  of  Franchette  Mar- 
tigner?        1  believe  not 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Henry  Martlgner?  1  do  not 
recollect  any  aucb  name. 

Do  you  know  a  place  in  Switzerland  called  Moijef        Yes. 

Tlie  woman  to  whom  the  queation  refers  it  a  milliner  at  that  place  9 
I  know  a  person^  a  marcbande  de  modea,  of  the  name  of  Martigui.  uot 
Martigoy. 

Witness  pronounced  the  first  i  short,  Martigni ;  in  putting 
the  question,  it  was  put  long.  The  nicety  of  the  distinction 
excited  a  laugh. 

'  Do  you  remember  seeing  that  woman,  under  the  aoMnded  pronun- 
ciation, in  April  1818?  1  have  seen  her  several  times  tuit  1  do  uot 
remember  in  what  month. 

In  the  year  1818?  I  do  uot  recollect ;  but  I  may  have  seen  her  in 
the  courae  of  that  vear. 

Do  you  remember  sending  fbr  that  woman  to  alter  a  bonnet  for 
you  ?  1  cannot  recollect  my  sending  for  her,  becauae  1  did  not  reside 
at  Moije. 

Did  you  aee  her  upon  the  aubject  of  a  bonnet  in  any  part  of  the  yeiir 
1818  ?  I  may  have  aeen  her,  but  I  do  not  poaitively  recollect  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Do  you  know  the  woman  of  whom  you  are  reminded  ?  I  know  f  iiia 
woman,  Madame  Martigni. 

Had  uot  you  aome  converaation  with  her  in  the  year  1818  about  the 
priuceaa  of  Wales  ?  Aa  1  do  uot  recqiiect  aeeing  her  in  the  courae  of 
that  year,  I  do  not  recollect  having  any  converaation  with  her. 

Did  you  aee  this  woman  after  you  had  led  the  princeas*s  service? 
Yea,  I  saw  her  afterwarda. 

Had  you  uot  then  aome  converaation  reapecting  the  princeas  of  Wales? 
rdo  uot  recollect  whether  I  had  any  converaation  with  her;  it  may  be, 
out  1  do  uot  recollect. 

Do  you  not  remember  this  woman,  Martigni,  speaking  on  the  aubject 
of  your  journal  ?  1  do  uot  at  all  recollect  her  apeakiug  to  me  on  the 
aubject  of  my  journal. 

Do  you  mean  to  aay  that  you  did  not  hold  a  converaation  with  tliia 
woman,  Martigni,  on  the  aubject  of  your  journal  ?  I  may  have  had 
a  couversation  with  her,  but  I  do  not  recollect;  it  may  be. 

Do  you  not  remember  thia  woman  apeaking  with  you  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Princeia  of  Wales  ?        1  do  not  recollect 

Do  you  not  recollect  saying  any  thing  about  the  persona  that  aur- 
rounded  the  Princeaa  of  Wales?  I  do  not  recollect;  1  have  often 
spoken  about  the  princess,  but  not  about  persona  who  anrrounded  her, 
who  were  of  her  suite. 

Did  not  thia  woman,  Martigni,  aak  a  question  of  you  reapecting  the 
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character  of  tne  t^rinccM  of  Waleaf  I  do  not  recollect  haviog  had 
a  couTemtiou  vfith  her  oo  that  rabject ;  it  may  be,  but  1  do  not  at  all 
recollect. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  Moijef  Ye%  I  have  been  at  Moije 
•everal  times.  ^ 

Do  you  not  remember  this  woman,  Martigni*  patting  this  question, 
'  Whether  the  Princess  of  Wales  was.  not  a  woman  of  intrigue,  a 
femme  gallante  ?*  1  do  not  at  all  recollect ;  I  do  not  recollect  having 
had  any  conversation  with  this  woman  upon  tlie  subject  of  the  princess. 

Do  yuu  mean  H>  say  that  you  had  not  this  conversation,  and  that  the 
woman  Martigni  did  not  put  the  question  now  asked?  I  do  not  at  all 
recoiled 

Will  you  say  that  it  did  not  pass^  that  the  question  was  not  put  to 
vou  f  1  do  not  at  all  recollect  whether  this  question  was  put  to  me ; 
i  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it  ^ 

Do  you  remember  at  that  time  becoming  angry  on  the  subject  of  the 
princess's  conduct  being  mentioned  f  1  do  not  recollect ;  I  do  not 
Kmember  this  couversation ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  your  saying  at  that  time,  to  this  woman,  Martigni, 
that  it  was  all  a  calumny,  and  that  it  was  her  (the  princess's)  enemies 
that  spread  such  rumours  ?  i  do  not  recollect  any  thing  like  that ;  i 
do  not  recollect  it  all. 

Will  yon  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so?  .  I  wiH  not  swear  it,  but 
1  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it ;  before  I  was  put.  upon  my  oath,  1 
never  said  any  thing  of  what  passed  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness. 

If  that  be  so,  do  yon  mean  now  to  represent  that  you  did  not  use  the 
language  just  put  to  you,  or  to  that  effect?        1  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  such  a  conversation,  1  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 
'  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so  ?        I  will  not  swear  it,  because  I 
do  not  recollect  it  at  all ;  1  haw  not  the  least  idea  of  it 

Did  you  not  say  to  this  Madame  Martigni,  that  from  the  time  the 
princess  left  England  she  was  surrounded  by  spies?  1  never  could 
have  said  so,  because  I  myself  never  saw  any  spies. 

Will  you  then  swear  that  you  did  not  say  that  which  was  just  put  to 
you  ?        I  will  not  swear  it,  but  i  do  not  recollect  having  ever  said  it. 

Did  you  not  say  just  now  you  could  not  have  said  it,  because  you 
never  saw  or  knew  any  thing  of  spies?  I  do.  not  remember  ever 
saying  so  at  all ;  1  do  not  recollect  having  this  conversation,  1  have  no 
idea  of  it 

You  were  understood  to  say  this  moment  you  could  jiot  have  said  if, 
because  you  knew  nothing  of  spies?  I  do  n6t  believe  I  ever  said  so 
at  all. 

Will  you  swear  yon  did  not  say  so?  I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  said  it. 

Did  you  not  say  in  addition,  to  this  same  woman,  that  the  princess 
was  very  unfortunate  ?        1  do  not  recollect  this  conversation  at  all 

That  the  most  simple  actioqsof  her  life  were  always  misinterpreted? 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  saying  so;  1  do  not  remember  this  eonyersatiou 
at  all. 

Will  you  swear  that  this  conversation,  or  any  part  of  it,  passed  in  the 
year  1818?  I  cannot  swear,  but  1  cannot  recollect ;  I  do  not  recollcci 
any  thing  of  it,  I  have  no  Idea  of  it 

Do  you  remember  being  at  Madame  Jaqucreau,  on  a>isit  at  Morje? 

When  was  that  ?        1  have  been  there  several  times. 

The  qucstioa  refers  to  the  vear  1818? .      I  have  been  several  tines 
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fbera  aft«r  quittiDg  the  aer?ice  of  the  princen,  biat  I  do  oot  reooliect  «t 
what  peHod«. 

Were  not  you  there,  upon  a  visit  to  the  penon  just  mentioned  to  yoii« 
in  the  year  1818  ?        Yea»  I  was  tliere  in  the  year  1818. 

And  ill  that  year  18 IS,  when  you  were  on  a  visit,  had  you  not  a 
bonnet  altered  or  repaired  by  Madame  Martigni?  It  may  be,  but  I 
do  not  positively  recollect  it 

Have  you  «o  memory  about  your  bonnet  being  repaired  or  altered  by 
this  woman?  I  have  had  several  bonnets  altered  by  Madame  Mar- 
tigni. 

Did  you  not  tell  Madame  Martigni  that  yon  had  always  been  about 
the  person  of  the  princess?  1  do  not  at  all  recollect  this  conver- 
sation. 

Will  yoa  swear  that  Madame  Martigni  did  not  remark  to  you,  that  aa 
you  had  always  been  atiout  the  ptrrson  of  the  princess,  you  roust  have 
observed  all  her  actions  ?  1  do  not  recollect  this  conversation ;  it  may 
be,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Did  not  Madame  Martigui  inquire  particularly  of  you»  whether  you 
had  seen  any  thing  unchaste  in  the  conduct  of  the  princess  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  at  all  having  had  this  conversation ;  1  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  it. 

Will  you  swear  it  did  not  take  place  in  those  very  words,  or  to  that 
efifert?        I  cannot  swear  it,  1  do  not  recollect  it  all. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  reply  to  this  efiect,  *  My  God !  never 
in  my  life ;  it  in  impossible  for  any  body  to  bt  more  virtuous  than  the 
Princess €»f  Wales?'  1  do  not  recollect;  I  cannot  recollect  hiiving 
any  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Madame  Martigni. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not  any  conversation  to  tiiat  effect  with  Ma> 
dame  Martigni  ?  1  cannot  swear  it,  iMit  I  have  not  the  least  recol- 
lection of  it,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Do  you  believe  you  have  used  those  expressions,  or  expressions  to  that 
effect,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Madame  Martigui  ?        i  do  not 
recollect  such  a  question ;  but  if  the  question  took  place,  1  do  not  t)e- 
•  lieve  I  made  such  an  answer. 

Did  you  not  say  to  Madame  Martigni,  that  in  all  her  persecutions,  she^ 
the  princess,  had  no  friend  but  the  old  king  ?  1  have  not  the  least 
kJea  whatever  of  this  conversation,  1  do  not  recollect  it 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so?  1  will  not  swear  it»  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  ever  said  so. 

Were  you  not  at  Moije  in  the  mouth  of  November  in  the  year  18 18  ? 
I  have  been  several  times  at  Morje ;  I  may  have  been  there  in  that 
month. 

Have  you  any  recollection  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  yoa 
were  or  were  not  there  in  that  month  of  November?  i  may  have 
been  there  in  that  month,  but  I  do  not  exactly  recollect;  I  was 
there  either  at  the  end  of  November,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. 

Did  not  Madame  Martigni  ask  of  you,  wliether  the  princess  was  not 
much  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  ?  1  do  not  remem- 
ber such  a  conversation  ;  1  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it  I  assure  you,  not 
the  least  idea.       * 

Will  you  swear  that  Madame  Martigni  did  not  put  that  question  to  yoq? 
I  cannot  positively  s^vear  it,  butl  hav^e  not  the  least  idea. 

Did  not  you  say  yes,  it  was  very  natural,  as  she  had  lost  every  thing 
in  losing  her  child  ?  '  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  such  a  conversation^ 
1  do  not  recollect  it  in  the  ^e 
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Do  you  beliere  that  such  a  converaation  took  place  with  Madame 
Martini  Y        I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  conrereation  took  place.    * 

Did  Dot  yoa  say  to  Madame  Martigaiy  that  it  was  possible  after  the 
death  of  the  Priocess  Charlotte,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  nrooM  make 
■ome  dimiDutioa  io  the  expense  of  her  honsehold  ?  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  such  a  conversation ;  I  aasore  you  1  do  not  reooUect  it  at 
all ;  I  ha¥e  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Will  yoa  swter  it  did  not  take  place  Y  I  wonld  not  positively  swear 
it»  but  1  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it 

Before  yon  were  examined  here,  bad  you  been  examined  anywhere 
else  ?        I  was  ejcamioed  at  Milan. 

Had  yoo  ever  said  any  thing  about  her  royal  highness  tiefime  yoa 
were  examined  at  this  place  here  ?  Was  it  after  having  been  exa- 
mined at  Milan  or  before  Y 

At  any  time  before  yoa  were  sworn  here,  had  you  ever  said  any 
thing  about  her  royal  highness  f  {  had  spoken  of  her  royal  highness 
before  I  was  examined  at  Milan. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  before  yoa  were  put  upon  yoer 
oath  you  had  never  said  any  tiling  as  to  what  passed  in  the  house  of 
her  royal  highness  ?  The  meaning  is,  that  i  never  said  any  thing  of 
her  conduct  with  Baron  Pergami,  with  Monsieur  Pergami. 

Do  yoa  mean  that  before  yoo  were  sworn  in  thu  place  where  you 
now  are,  yoa  never,  upon  any  occasion,  said  any  thing  elsewhere  as  to 
her  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  with  Baron  Pergami  Y  1  made  my 
.dcfNmlions  at  Milan. 

Bf^  e  Xord — Do  yoa  recollect  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  you  left 
the  service  of  her  royal  highpess  at  PeaaroY  It  was  in  the  begmoing 
of  November,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  day. 

Can  you  state  how  many  days  it  was  antecedent  to  your  writing  the 
letter  from  Rimini  Y  1  wrote  Chat  letter  the  same  day  in  the  evening 
ott  my  arrival  at  Rimini. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  that  the 
witness  might  be  permitted  to  remain,  m  order  that  she  migbt 
see  the  witness  about  to  be  called,  Madame  Martigner. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  n«t  aware  of  the  motive  which 
induced  the  wish  of  the  learned  counsel ;  but  his  lofdsfaip 
apprehended  that  it  was  quite  an  anomalous  course. 

Mr  Brougham  said,  that  he  thought  if  shie  were  confronted 
with  the  witness  he  had  in  ?iew,  she  (Louisa  Demont)  w«iiild 
give  quite  different  answers  to  the  interrotgatories* 

The  Solicitor-G^eral  objected  to  the  course  contemplated 
bj  his  learned  friend  on  the  other  side,  as  wholly  unreasooable 
and  irregular. 

Mr.  Br'iugbam  would  not  persist  in  any  thing  unreason- 
able; but  when  his  learned  friend   (the  Solicitor-General) 
lAyled  his  request  irregular,  he  begged  leave  to  remind  him, 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  irregular  and  anomalous 
The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Fanchette  Martigner  was  called  iu,  and  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Williams  through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Pinario : 

Ace  you  the  wife  of  Henry  Mtrtigner  ?        Yet 

Of  what  place  ?        Of  Motje. 

Do  you  keep  a  milliner's  shop  there  V        Yei. 

Do  you  kuow  Louisa  Demout  ?        Yes. 

How  long  have  you  known  her  ?  From  the  time  the  was  at  Moije, 
when  she  was  quite  young»  and  was  learning  to  work. 

Was  that  before  she  went  into  the  service  of  Hie  Princess  of  Wales  f 
A  long  time  before  that 

According  to  the  best^f  your  judgment,  how  old  was  Demont  at  the 
time  when  you  first  bebame  acquainted  with  her?  When  I  knew 
her  the  first  time,  she  might  be  about  16. 

Have  you  frequently  seen  Demont  at  Morje?  From  the  moment  I 
became  acquainted  with  her,  I  saw  her  verv  often. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Demont  at  Morje  at  any  time  in  the  year 
1818?        T  saw  her  in  the  month  of  April. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  see  Louisa  Demont?  At  the  country-- 
house of  the  Demoiselles  J«quereau,  whither  I -was  called  on  account  of 
some  Work. 

Work  to  be  done  for  whom  ?        For  Mademoiselle  Demont 

Before  that  time,  had  you  seen  any  journal  of  Louisa  Demont?  I 
had  read  it 

When  lyou  saw  Demont  on  the  subject  of  some  work,  did  you  enter 
into  any  conversation  with  her,  Demont,  upon  the  subject  of  that  jour- 
nal, or  of  the  princess  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  remembeT  asking  her  any  question  respectini^  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  conduct  ?  The  first  time  I  spoke  to  her  about  her 
voyage,  because  I  had  seen  her  journal. 

The  question  refers  to  the  time  when  you  had  the  work  to  do  %r 
Bemont?        I  understand  so. 

Did  you  ask  Demont  any  question  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  or  respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales  generally? 
.  Yes. 

What  was  the  question  which  you  put  to  Demont? 

Mr.  Attoniey«GeD«ral  begged  leave  to  submit  whedier  this 
was  evidence. 

Tha  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  they  thought  the  evi 
deuce  objectionable,  they  were  at  liberty  to  state  their  objec 
tions ;  that  there  were  two  questions,  first,  whether  it  |>re 
sented  a  contracliction  f  and,  secondly,  whedier  it  went  to  tht 
'  general  credit  of  Demont  P  that  it  appeared  to  be  evidence  as 
affecting  the  general  credit  of  Demont. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  did  not 
offer  it  as  affecting  the  credit  of  Demont  generally,  but  in  con- 
tradiction of  her  testimony,  that  she  had  not  said  any  thing  as  to 
what  passed  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness  until  she  was 
put  upon  her  oath. 

[Here  several  extracts  were  read  from  Demoht's  evidence 
denying,  or  not  admitting,  conversations  with  the  witness.] 
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Thv  Solici|or*General  remarked  that  Deinont  had  qualified 
her  evidence ;  she  had  expressly  declared  that  she  meant  she 
had  not  had  any  conversation  with  any  person  respectbg  the  " 
conduct  of  the  princess  with  Pergami. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  that  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  by  the 
evidence  of  Demont  and  others,  her  royal  highness  was 
charged  with  gross  conduct ;  and  if  be  could  .show  that  that 
servant  had  strongly  expressed  herself  in  favour  of  her  royal 
highness,  it  would  be  clear  proof  of  the  contradictions  of 
that  witness. 

Lord  Erskine  considered  that  the  question  ought  Co  be  put; 
It  need  not  be  entered  at  once  on  the  minutes ;  but  after 
their  lordships  had  heard  it,  it  would  be  for  them  then  to  deter- 
m'ne  as  to  whether  it  should  be  received  as  evidence. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  had  been  urged  that  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  witness  was  produced  to  disprove  the  testimony 
of  a  particular  witness.  He  thought  that  the  question  might 
be  put  in  the  view  in  which  the  evidence  was  offered. 

The  examination  then  proceeded  by  the  repetition  of  the 
question. 

I  obaerved  to  Mademoiselle  Demoat  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  ^9a 
a  femme  hbertine  et  galante ;  and  1  said  so  frankly,  for  such  was  my 
opinion. 

What  answer  did  Demont  make  to  your  observation  V  She  put 
herself  m  a  great  passion,  and  said  it  was  nothing  but  calumnies  in* 
ventetl  by  her  enemies  in  order  to  ruin  her. 

Did  Demont  say  any  more?  She  said  every  thing  that  was  good  «f 
.he  princess  \  that  she  had  never  observed  any  thing  about  the  prinr-e&a^ 
or  of  the  princess,  but  what  was  good. 

Do  you  remember  Demont  saying  any  thing  about  spies?  She  told 
me  that  ever  since  the  princess  had  quitted  England,  she  had  always 
been  surrounded  with  spies;  and  she  said  something  more,  tkiat  every 
action  that  she  did,  even  the  simplest  actions,  and  with  the  heart  inten- 
tion, were  misinterpreted ;  that  the  princess  knew  very  well  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  spies,  but  that  she  did  no  action  but  what  Ae  was  willing 
that  all  the  world  should  know. 

Do  you  remember  yourself  saying  any  thing  to  Demont  about  Demon 
being  about  the  person  of  the  princess  ?        1  only  recollect  what  I 
have  said. 

Do  you  remember  inquiring  of  Demont  any  thing  about  the  chastity 
dt  the  princess?  Yea,  1  asked  her  whether  she  had  observed  any 
thing  (^  the  princess. 

What  did  she  answer?  She  answered,  oo,  tlmt.she  had  never  ob- 
served any  thing ;  and  further  observed,  ^  it  is  impossible  to  be  more 
▼irtuous  than  my  priocesi^" 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  said  by  Deniont  about  the  late 
king,  about  the  old  king?  She  said,  in  the  conversation,  tiiat  t^e  old 
kine  was  the  only  support  that  the  princess  had. 

You  have  stated  that  you  bad,  on  several  occasions,  sesn  DsnnoiM  \  did 
you  know  her  well,  and  did  Deniont  k^vw  wm  well  ?        Yes. 
*^  3  F  2  • 
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00  you  lantoiber  mmng  Denont  tgiia  in  the  come  of  the  year 
:  81$  f       Ye%  in  tlie  month  of  Novenber. 

etOB8*-EXAMIK%D  BY  MB.  SOL1<:iTt)R*GEl^EnAL. 

Whet  Is  it  that  leadi  yon  porticuUrty  to  remember  that  this  conveiBa- 
tion  took  phiee  in  the  year  1818  ?  Becauae  I  nw  her  depoaitloiia  in 
the  poblic  papen^  and  then  I  openly  showed,  or  manifested,  or  expieved 
my  mdignation,  that  she  conld  have  said  what  she  had  said  to  me^  and 
afterwards  have  made  such  depositions. 

Will  you  hareihe  goodiiess  to  answer  the  qoestiony  which  wai^  ^  What 
leads  yon  to  remember  that  this  took  place  in  the  year  1818?  Be- 
canse  she  employed  me  in  altering  a  hat  or  bonnet,  and  she  took  it 
back  from  me  on  the  ^M  of  April,  1818,  as  it  appears  by  entries  iu 
my  day*book. 

Did  your  hosbaMd  in  that  year»  and,^  if  in  that  year,  in  what  part  df 
that  year,  hU  into  embarrassed  ^rcumstanoes?  My  hnsbana  never 
was  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  your  husband  was*  never  a  bankmpt  f 
My  God !  yes ;  neither  he  nor  L 

How  fiir  is  it  from  Moije  to  C!olombier,  where  you  live  I  Abont  a 
short  league. 

How  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  might  you  have  seen  De* 
moot  f        I  saw  her  several  times,  but  only  spoke  to  her  twice. 

How  many  times  did  you  see  her  in  the  year  1817  f  1  did  not  see 
her  at  all. 

How  lonff  was  it  before  the  month  of  April,  1818,  that  you  had  seen 
her  f  I  Old  net  see  her  before ;  1  knew  she  was  in  the  country,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw  her. 

Did  you  ever  see  her,  upon  any  occasion,  before  the  month  ^of  April, 
1818  f  I  had  seen  her  before  she  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess j  but  after  her  quitting  the  service,  for  the  first  time  1  saw  her 
in  the  month  of  April,  1818,  eig^t  days  before  1  did  that  work  about 
her  hat 

When  was  It  tiiat  von  saw  her  before  she  went  into  the  service  of  her 
royal  highnem  f  I  have  seen  her  several  times  at  Morje :  she  came 
to  my  sbop,<to  my  war^oose^  to  buy  different  things. 

Did  the  acqoainta|ice  you  had  with  her  arise  fivm  ^bt  circumstance 
of  her  coming  to  your  shop  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to  buy 
tiioae  different  articles?  ^      Yes. 

Can  you  remember  when  was  the  first  time  cf  her  life,  or  about  the 
An^  tinie^  that  she  came  to  make  some  purchases }  When  she  was 
at  Morje,  when  she  was  learning,  to  do  needle-work  at  MademgiieDe 
Redar. 

How  long  is  that  ago  ?  Mi»  Demont  might  then  be  about  }f  or 
16,  as  I  have  already  said.  . 

As  the  age  of  Mademoiselle  Demont  now  is'  not  Imown,  answer  the 
question ;  how  long  was  it,  to  the  liest  of  your  recollection  ?  1  do  not 
know  her  age;  she  was  then  quite  young,  and  was  learning  to  worl^ 

About  how  many  years  ago  is  i^  since  that  happened?  1  cannot 
recollect  the  precise  time;  it  was  when  Mademoiselle  Demont  was 
quite  young,  and  she  was  learning  to  make  hata^  and  to  do  other  work*^ 

Was  it  as  much  as  five,  or  six,  or  ten  yean  ago  ?  I  cannot  positively 
tell,  lonly  know  that  she  wastiien  quite  young,  that  she  was  at  Morje 
to  learn  to  work;  they  might  write  ^o  Moije  to  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  cannot'teN  whether  it  was  fivt  or  ten  years 
ago  ?        Yes»  1  cannct  swear  it,  because  I  do  not  know. 
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Can  you  siate  whether  it  it  three  years  or  te^  ?  I  canaot  ny,  I  do 
lot  know,  1  swear  I  know  notbiog  about  it;  this  Mademoiselle Redar 
might  be  written  to  and  will  give  the  informatioo. 

Do  yoo  mean,  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken,  to  aw^ar  you  lio  not 
know  whether  it  is  three  or  ten  years  ago  f  Yes,  \  can  swear  it»  be- 
rause  1  cannot  swear  what  I  do  not  know,  what  1  do  not  recollect 

Who  was  present,  besides  yourself  and  Demont;  at  the  time  this  con* 
versatlon  you  have  spoken  of  took  place?  The  Demoiselles  Jaqueraao, 
the  tw6  sisters. 

Where  are  the  Demoiselles  Jaquereau  now  f  One  of  them  is'  at 
NislIlel^  and  I  he  other  is  at  her  coon  try-house  at  Moije. 

Did  this  conrrersation  take  place  in  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  Jaque- 
reau, or  in  your  own  shop  ?  At  the  house  of  the  DemoiseHes  Jn« 
qnereau. 

Was  Mademoiselle  Demont  liyiog  there  at  the  time  ?  She  wee 
there  upon  a  visit  , 

Having  stated  that  Mademoiselle  Jaquereau  was  there  at  the  time,  da 
you  mean  to  state  that  the  conversation  took  place  under  such  cireom- 
stanc^s,  that  Mademoisetle  Jaquereau  must  have  heard  it  f  They  beatd 
almost  the  whole  of  it,  they  were  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  room 
alternately,  yet  they  can  recollect  the  greatest  part  of  that  oonyersation  ;f 
but  there  are  several  'partieuhin  of  that  ooDversation  which  they  w^^ 
recollect,  and  even  they  found  fault  with  my  making  that  observalieo 
to  Mademoiselle  DeiMUt. 

When  were  yoo  examined  first  as  to  what  passed  in  that  convena- 
tion  ?  Do  you  mean  examined  by  those  gentlenwn  who  came  te  Swil- 
xerland ;  it  is  about  two  weeks  ago,  a  fortnight  aga 

Who  were  those  gentlemen  f  They  sre  Engfish  names  \  one  of 
them  is  Mr.  Garston,  and  the  other,  I  believe,  is  Johnson  \  I  cannot  well 
recollect,  because  they  are  English  names. 

Was  it  taken  down  in  writing  ?        Yes. 

Did  they  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  you  f        Na 

Did  you  keep  a  copy  yourself?        No. 

Had  you  put  it  down  in  writing  l)efore  they  came  ?  No,  I  had  n^t 
even  an  idea  of  it. 

Who  came  over  with  you  to  this  country?        Mr,  Barry. 

Did  any  body  else  come  with  you,  or  did  you  come  alone  with  Mr. 
Barry?  X  came  accompanied  by  my  hnsband;  I  «jiouId  not  travel 
aieag  |be  pobiic  reads  without  him. 

What  agreement  have  you  or  your  husband  made  for  oompeusitftion  or 
reward  fbr  coming  here?  My  husband  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that;  these  gentlemen  told  me  that  we  should  be  indemnified  in  a  josi 
and  fair  manner  by  the  government  of  this  country. 

Has  m>  sura  been  mentioned  ?  As  I  did  not  know  these  gentleenen, 
I  wteuld  not  trust  to  their  word,  because  two  years  ago  an  finglish*> 
man,  called  Addison,  occasioned  me  a  loss  of  50  loois ;  on  this  acooiiat 
they  htfve  dcfMsited  the  sum  of  1002.  at  a  banker's  called  Messrs.  Moret, 
as  a  security  for  their  promise,  and  they  have  a  receipt  for  that  sum. 

Is  that  loot  which  is  deposited  as  a  security  for  their  promise,  to  he 
paid  to  yon  ?  This  sum  cannot  be  paid  to  me  without  an  order 'from 
tho^  gentiemeo,  because  the  sum  has  only  been  placed  there  as  a  seen* 
rity  for  their  promise. 

Is  the  promise  they  have  made  to  you,  a  promise  that  yoa  Aall  re- 
ceive lOd.?  No,  what  government  will  grant  as  just  and  ftiir ;  it  is 
a  guarantee  of  that  promise,  because  they  said  it  was  not  their  intentioo 
*o  bny  witnessesL 
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Do  yon  mean  to  swear,  that  •ince  you  canie  to  tliU  country,  or  since 
you  were  first  spoke  to^  no  promise  has  been  made  to  you  or  to  your 
husband  by  any  body  ?     By  nobody,  1  swear  it,  I  tell  the  exact  truth. 

Have  you  received  any  thing?  i  have  received  702.  sterling  oti 
•ccountt  for  which  I  gave  a  receipt,  because  there  is  a  suit  depending 
there  which  will  be  decided  againat  me,  <>r  may  be  decided  against  me, 
if  I  am  not  there  on  the  24th  of  the  next  month;  not  knowing  how 
long  I  should  have  to  remain  in  London,  I  would  not  leave  my  aflUn 
without  something  to  depend  upon,  and  i  have  only  received  that  aa  oo 
account.    . 

Beaidea  that,  have  your  expenses  been  paid,  or  did  you  pay  your  own 
expenses  upon  the  journey?  Those  gentlemen  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  journey. 

Did  you  travel  postf  Yes,  because  it  is  this  day  eight  days  that 
we  left  Geneva,  at  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon. 

How  much,  besides  the  70/.  do  you  expect  to  receive  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  coming  here  aa  a  witness  ?  As  my  whole  dependance  is  on 
what  this  government  will  think  just  or  proper  to  do^  I  cannot  say  that 
I  expect  any  fixed  sum  mysdf ;  and  my  husband  left  our  affairs  there 
in  the  care  of  strangers,  and  the  person  whom  1  placed  there  in  ray 
room,  and  three  young  women  in  my  shop  to  attend  to  it 

You  have  no  expectation  of  any  precise  sum  ?  No  promise  has  been 
made  to  me;  they  have  aaid  nothing  to  me  about  it 

•  Where  do  you  live  here  now  ?  We  arrived  here  late  yesterday,  at 
midnight;  we  have  been  placed  somewhere,  I  do  not  know  where;  and 
here  I  am  to-day  in  the  morning. — (Laughter,) 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.   lYlLLIAMS. 

Yon  have  been  asked  about  the  time  when  you  saw  Demont  at 
Moije,  waa  it  before  ahe  went  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? 
Yes,  I  had  seen  her  several  times,  as  1  have  told  you ;  she  came  to  iny 
shop. 

How  aoon  after  that  conversation  you  had  at  Mademoiselle  Jaquercau, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  princess,  did  you  hear  of  Demont  having  made 
a  deposition  against  her?  You  know  it  better,  gentlemen,  than  myself; 
it  was  on  the  22d  of  April  my  conversation  with  her  took  place,  eight 
days  before  I  sent  to  her  the  work  1  had  had  to  do  for  her. 

(     EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mademoiselle  Demont  is  acquaintoa  with  youi 
husband  ?        No,  not  at  all. 

In  your  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Demont,  did  you  ask  her  any 
questions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  princess  waa  .affected  by 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte?        Yes. 

What  answer^did  Mademoiselle  Demont  give  to  that  question  ?  Sh« 
told  me  that  theVcincess  wasextsemely  tifiliated,  that  she  had  lost  all  ahe 
had  that  was  most  dear  to  her. 

Did  you  collect  from  Domoiit^' conversation  that  she  was  with  tlie 
Princess  of  Wales  at  the  time  she  received  the  news  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte*s  death?  1  believed  that;  but  tdid  not  ask  her  about  it; 
1  asked  her  if  she  would  return  to  the  princess,  and' she  auawered  yea; 
she  told  me  that  she  waa  on  leave  of  absence,  because  the  suite  of  the 
princess  were  \n  mourning. 

Did  she  represent  herself  as  being  present  at  the  time  that  the  princess 
rftceived  the  news  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death  ?  No,  she  did  not 
say  so  to  me. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  leave  to 
call  back  Mr.  Leman,  with  a  view  to  clear  up  a  discrepancy 
between  the  former  evidence  of  Mr.  Leman  and  what  ap- 
peared upon  the  fiice  of  the  coitespondence  laid  upon  the 
table  qp  Saturday  last.  '* 

Then  James  Leman  was  again  called  in,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Tindal. 

Were  you  deipatched  at  any  time  to  Carliruhe?        I  was. 
When  did  you  arrive  in  Carlsruhe?        Between  the  13th  and  14th  of 
September,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Did  you  inquire  there  for  the  Baron  d*Bnde  f  I  did,  on  the  moni- 
mg  of  the  14th  of  September. 

Was  the  Baron  d^Ende  then  at  Carlsruhe?  1  was  informed  at  his 
house  that  he  was  then  at  Baden. 

Were  you  informed  when  he  was  expected  back  at  Carlsruhe  f  They 
told  me  he  would  return  to  Carlsruhe  on  Sunday  the  17th. 

Dia  you  afterwards  set  out  from  Carlsruhe  to  Baden  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  him  there?  I  called  at  the  baron*s  house  at  Carlsruhe  on 
Saturday  eveniug ;  they  told  me  it  Was  very  tin6ertai/i  whether  he  would 
be  there  on  the  Sunday.  I  took  a  carriage,  and  went  on  Sunday 
Uiivards  Baden  to  meet  him. 

As  you  were  on  your  road  to  Baden  did  you  meet  any  person?  I 
met  a  gentleman  in  a  carriage;  I  thought  it  probable  he  might  be 
coming  to  Carlsruhe,  and  I  asked  the  post  boy  whether  it  was  the  Baron 
d*£nde,  and  he  told  me  it  was. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  information?  I  turned  the 
carriage,  overtook  him,  and  gave  him  the  queen*s  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  him,  "The  Baron  d*£nde,  chamberlain  to  the  grand  duke.*' 

Did  yon  speak  to  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  carriage?       I  did. 

By  what  name  ?  I  asked  him  if  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  Baron  d*Ende. 

What  answer  did  he  give  you?  He  told  me  that  w^s  his  name,  and 
I  then  presented  to  him  the  letter  I  bad  A*om  her  majesty. 

Did  he  open  that  letter?        He  did,  in  my  presence. 

Did  he  read  the  letter?  Yes,  he  did ;  he  then  invited  me  into  his 
carriage,  and  drove  me  back  to  Carlsruhe  with  him. 

To  what  house  did  you  drive  at  Carlsruhe  ?  To  his  own  house, 
the  hoaw  at  which  I  had  previously  called  for  him. 

You  had  some  conversation  with  him  on  the  road  and  at  his  house, 
had  not  you?        1  had. 

From  the  conversation  that  you  had,  have  you  any  doubt  whether  it 
was  the  Baron  d*£nde  with  whom  you  were  conversing?  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

How  long  did  the  Baron  d*Ende  remain  at  Carlsruhe?  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  business  that  wouhi  detain  him  till  Tuesday,  and  that 
his  minutes  were  at  Baden;  and  thai  without  consulting  tho?e  minutes 
he  coiijd  not  answer  accurately  the  questions  1  had  asked  him. 

Did  you  yoorKelf  remain  at  Carlsruhe?  I  went*  to  Darmsfadt 
almost  immediately  that  1  had  left  the  Baron  d'Ende,  and  did  not  return 
to  Carlsruhe  till  the  Tuesday  followin|^  in  the  evening. 

When  did  you  next  see  the  baron?      On  the  Wednesday  morning. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  his  coming?  He  took 
me  in  his  carriage  to  Baden;  about  mid-day  we  started,  and  arrived 
Ifcere  abcut  6vt  or  six  in  the  evening ;  this  was  on  Wedn^ay  the  «0th. 
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Wb«A  you  vgireA  at  Badct*  wh»t  did  yoa  do  tiierel  I  took  down 
his  deposition  in  writing;  be  consulted  bis  diary  or  jourul  he  keeps  of 
«very  day*s  transactious,  and  I  took  down  his  def^osition  in  writing. 

Did  he  show  ^ou  any  letter  he  had  received  ?  He  riiowed  me  serenl 
letten  bt;had  aeoeiined  from  her  ai^lesty,  directed  to  him  as  the  Banm 
d*£nde. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Baden  with  him?  Only  that  evening ; 
I  left  Baden  at  Awt  o'clock  the  next  momrog,  and  did  not  see  him  that 
morning. 

When  you  left  Baden»  had  the  chamberlain  stated  any  ^ing  to  you 
about  bis  coming  over  to  England!  Y^s,  he  had ;  he  •aid  that  as  the 
information  he  was  going  to  give  would  be  in  his  official  capacitv,  his 
friends  thought  he  could  not. go  without  the  consent  of  the  grand  duke. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  grand  duke  was  at  that  time  at  Baden  ? 
I  koov  he  was  absent  from  Carlsruhe  and  from  Baden;  he  was  on  a 
toor. 

Did  you  leani  through  the  Baron  D*£nde  when  the  grand  duke  re- 
turned? On  the  evening  of  the  dOth  the  Baron  D*£nde  said,  that 
the  grand  duke  was  not  at  Carlsruhe,  and  that  the  instant  he  rtturned 
be  would  come  to  Carlsruhe  to  ask  his  jpermission  to  go. 

Do  you  know  whetlier  he  afterwards  went  to  the  grand  duke  to  ask 
his  permission  ?  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September  he  called 
upon  me«  and  he  had  in  his  hand  the  letter  of  her  majesty ;  he  told  me 
he  was  then  going  to  the  palace  to  ask  permission  to  go  as  a  witness :  1 
went  to  the  door  with  binit  and  1  saw  him  go  towards  the  palace;  in 
about  half  an  hour  I  saw  him  again  in  the  street ;  I  went  out  to  him  to 
speak  to  him,  and  he  addressed  me  by  saying  **  I  have  bad  news  for 
you;  I  am- not  permitted  to  ga" 

Did  he  afterwards  take  you  to  his  house?  Yes^  he  did;  he  took 
me  to  his  house  ^  he  appeared  agitated,  and  extremely  vexed  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  go ;  and  be  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and  put  my  hand 
to  his  heart,  and  said,  **  Feel  how  mv  heart  beats.*' 

Did  you  after  that  make  aiiy  other  application  to  him  ?  Op  the 
the  aame  morning,  about  aa  hour  or  two  afterwards,  I  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter, of  which  1  have  a  copy  here ;  1  was  fearful  he  would  be  out ;  1  in- 
tended to  have  spoken,  to  him,  but  fearful  he  might  be  out,  I  Avrote  a 
ktter,  and  left  it  for  him,  for  he  was  out  when  I  called. 

Was  that  addressed  to  Baron  D*£nde  ?        li  was. 

And  left  by  yourself  at  his  house  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that  letter  V  By  a  friend  of  the  Baron 
DXode,  a  lieutenant  in  tlie  life  guards  of  the  grand  duke. 

Do  you  remember  bis  name?  Schweitawr  1  am  confident  ]m 
jMme  was.  ' 

Was  that  answer  a  written  answer  or  a  verbal  one?      A  verbal  one. 

What  was  the  answer  that  he  sent  to  you  ?  That  he  could  not 
make  the  deposition  without  the  consent  of  the  grand  duke^  and  that  he 
declined  sending  a  written  answer  to  her  majesty*s  letter. 

BXAMINBD  BY  THB  LOBD8. 

'     IM  Banm  D^Eade  appear  to  you,  when  you  saw  him,  io  be  m  per- 

iMl  health!       He  appeared  to  me  to  be  ao^  perfectly;  1  MmemhevMe 

day  his  medical- awn  oamo,  but  he  was  out,  and  IraveUiDg  alioot  u 

great  deal.  ^^  ^ 

What  age  da  yw  ooncmve  hpa  to  be  ?       1  shoald  think  about  40. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.  '  * 
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ta  be  regarded  at  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  degraded  rank 
and  mined  character.  The  house  was  bound  therefore  to  try 
the  queen,  as  if  the  commission  of  an  act  of  high  treason  on 
board  the  polacre  had-  been  charged^  and>  thus  viewing  it,  what 
would  be  the.  language  of  any  judge  regarding  r  prisoner,  wfio, 
having  by  the  evidence  been  acquitted  of  a  great  number  of 
false  and  important  charges,  was  at  last  accused  of  one  single 
and  comparatively  insi^ficanr  offence — would  not  the  judge 
declare  on  the  instant,  m  a  case  like  the  present,  that  no  proof 
existed  of  criminal  intercourses — th^t  the  main  feet  had  been 
disproved— that  though  the  parties  had  perhaps  been  shown 
together  in  the  tent,  and  though*  there  might  be  a  surmise  or 
possibility  of  guilt,  because  one  of  the  vntnesses  had  hinted  at 
such  a  situation,  yet  that  all  criminal  intent  was  negatived,  and 
that  the  excuse  for  the  situation  was  given  under  tlie  same  oath 
that  had  sworn  to  it.  A  judge  who,  under  such  circum- 
stancj&s,  did  not  declare  that  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  instantly 
acquitted,  would  deserve  to  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  this 
bouse  for  a  gross  and  infemous  dereKction  of  his  duty. 

*'  Was  he  again  to  go  back  to  the  bath— ^gain  to  enter  into 
Ae  febhes  of  Majocchi  and  Demont>  who  in  this  instance 
cmry  had  voudied'for  each  other  P  The  question  was,  where 
vras  the  bath*?  One  stated  it  to  be  in  one  room,  and  another 
in  another;  but  afterwards  it  appeared  to  have  been  in  the 
cabih';  aild  this  chamberlain,  their  lordships  would  probably 
think)  did*  no  more  than  hid  duty,  in  preparing  the  water, 
and'  feeling  its  temperature :  it  was  mer^y  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose thal^  he  stayed  to  be  present  at  the  operation.  Where 
fects  rested  upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  witnesses,  they 
were  'wfaoMy  to  be  discredited,  and  the  house  was  bound  to 
consider  the  ftiH  contradiction  they  had  received.  Had  any 
oMtter  of  criminatiofv  existed  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  so  ad- 
vatitageous  a  witness  to  support  it  had  never  been  brought 
into  couit'  to  support  it  as  Lieut.  Hownam.  He  joined  her 
majesty  at  Genoa,  when  the  supposed  passion  was  at  its 
height,  and  he  had  continued  with  her  about  three  y^ars, 
during  which  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  what* 
ever  criminal  acts  his  royal  ^mistress  had  committiBd.  The 
other  side  had  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him, 
after  torturing  his  belief  on  sufcjecta  of  every  description ;  and 
though  they  pretended  to  prove  acts  of  indecent  familiarity  by 
two  or  three  masons,  two  or  three  white-washers,  and  two  or 
three  discarded  servants,  they  had  not  ventured  even  to  sug^ 
gest  to  Lieut.  Hownam  .any  occasion  when  such  scenes,  if 
they  existed,  must  Inevitably  have  passed  before  him.  Botii 
he  and  Lietic;  Flyan  gave  the  most  decisive  contradielfon  to  all 
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that  was  sworn  by  those  much  relied  on  witnesses,  Gargiulo 
atid  Paturzo. 

<'  He  would  now  notice  the  evidence  that  related  to  the  Villa 
d'Este;  first,  however,  as  his  learned  friend  reminded  bimi 
saying  a  few  words  regarding  the  embrace  which  the  queen 
was  said  to  have  given  Pergami  when  he  went  on  shore  at 
Terracina,  after  the  tedious  voyage,  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  observing  quarantine*  All  that  was  proved  was,  that  Ma- 
jocchi  being  below  deck,  the  princess  had  thought  proper  to 
have  him  for  a  witness  of  the  kiss  she  allowed  Pergami  to  give 
upon  her  lips.  Majocchi  had  taken  care  that  nobody  else  h 
should  be  present,  that  he  might  not  be  contradicted ;  but 
still  his  filsehood  had  its  foundation  in  a  germ  of  truth,  be* 
cause  all  the  witnesses  agreed  that  Pergami  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  princess  upon  deck  when  he  took  his  departure,  which 
was  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  suite  were -in  the  habit  oi 
doing  on  similar  occasions*  He  had  by  accident  passed  ovei 
another  kiss— the  kiss  on  Pergami's  visit  to  iSf  essina,  about  a 
mile  from  the  dwelling  of  the  princess,  to  make  some  pur- 
chases. Majocchi  had  thought  tit  to  swear,  that  on  parting 
on  this  distant  expedition,  here  again  was  a  most  affectionate 
leave-taking,  at  which  he  alone  was  present.  However,  De? 
mont  thought  it  right  on  this  point  to  give  her  friend  some 
slight  confirmation,  and  accordingly  she  said,  that  there  had 
*  been  some  kissing  at  their  parting,  but  that  her  back  was 
turned,  and  she  could  not  tell  whether  the  kiss  fias  given  on 
^the  hand  or  on  the  face.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  was,  that  her 
royal  highness  had  given  her  hand,  that  her  chamberlain  might 
receive  the  ordinary  token  of  regard.- 

**  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  longer  on  these  petty 
incidents,  and  he  would  proceed  therefore  to  the  Villa  d'Este, 
where  that  valuable  member  of  society,  and  gallant  officer  in 
the  army  of  Napoleon,  M.  Sacchi,  was  first  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  princess.  It  was  observable  that  the  house  had 
had  two  discarded  servants,  Majocchi  and  Demont,  to  prove 
transactions  before  the  tent*scene  in  the  polacre;  and  two 
other  discarded  servants,  Sacchi  and  Rastelli,  to  speak  to 
events  subsequent  to  it — to  establish  the  most  disgraceful  facts 
that  ever  polluted  the  lips  of  man,  and  which  be  (Mr.  Den- 
man)  should  have  thought  no  husband  of  the  slightest  feeling 
would  have  permitted  to  have  been  given  in  evidence  against 
his  wife,  even  if  she  had  forsaken  his  fond  and  affectionate 
embraces,  much  less  if  he  had  driven  her  into  guilt  by  thrust- 
ing bcr  from  his  dwelUng ;  recollecting  that  the  more  depraved 
he  showed  his  wife  to  be,  the  more  he  established  his  own 
cruelty  and  profligacy;  and  the  more  imputations  Le  cast 
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upon  her^  the  more  he  was  to  be  despised  for  having  deserted 
and  abandoned  her.  He  had  heard  examples,  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  the  present,  quoted  from  £nglish  history,  but  he 
knew  of  no  example  in  any  history  of  a  Christian  king  who 
had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  divorce  his  wife  for  any  mis- 
conduct, when  his  own  misconduct  in  the  first  instance  was 
the  occasion  of  her  fall.  He  had,  however,  found  in  some 
degree  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  imperial  Rome,  and  it  vras 
the  only  case  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  which  appeared  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  present  proceeding.  Scarcely 
had  Octavia  become  the  wife  of  Nero,  when  almost  on  the 
day  of  marriage  she  became  also  the  object  of  his  disgust  and 
aversion.  She  was  repudiated  and  dismissed  on  a  false  and 
frivolous  pretext.  A  mistress  was  received  into  her  place, 
and  before  long  she  was  even  banished  from  the  dwelling  of 
her  husband.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  against  her  ho* 
DOur,  to  impute  to  her  a  licentious  amour  with  a  slave ;  and 
it  was  stated  by  the  great  historian  of  corrupted  Rome,  that 
on  that  (Occasion  some  of  her  servants  were  induced,  not  by 
bribes  but  by  tortures,  to  depose  to  facts  injurious  to  her  re- 
putation ;  but  tbe  greater  number  persisted  in  faithfully  main- 
taining her  innocence.  It  seemed  that,  though  the  people 
were  convinced  of  her  purity,  the  prosecutor  persevered  iu  as* 
serting  her  guilt,  and  hnally  banished  her  from  Rome.  Her 
return  was  like  a  flood.  The  generous  people  received  her 
with  those  feelings  which  ought  to  have  existed  in  the  heart 
of  her  husband.  But  a  second  conspiracy  was  afterwards  at- 
tempted, and  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry  she  was  convicted 
and  condemned.  She  was  banished  to  an  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  the  only  act  of  mercy  shown  to  her  was 
putting  an  end  to  her  sufferings  by  poison  or  the  dagger.  In 
the  words  of  Tacitus,  *  Non  alia  exsul  visentium  oculbs  ma- 
jore  misericordia  affecit  Meminerant  ladhuc  quidam  Agrip* 
pinie  a  Tiberio ;  recentior  Juliae  memoria  observabatur,  Clau* 
dio  pulsar.  Sed  illis  robur  aetatis  assuerat :  iaeta  aliqua  vide- 
rant,  et  praesentem  ssvitiam^melioris  olim  fortunae  recordatione 
aHevabant.  Huic  primum  nuptiarum  dies  loco  funeris  fuit, 
deducts  in  domum,  in  qua  nihil  nisi  luctuosum  haberet'  The 
death  of  her  father  and  her  brother  had  deprived  her  of  her 
natural  protectors,  who  might  have  stood  between  her  and  mi- 
sery, '  tum  ancilla  domina  validior :  et  Poppoea  non  nisi  iu  per* 
niciem  uxoris  nupta :  postremo  crimen  omni  exitio  graviiis/ 
The  Princess  of  Wales  had  left  this  country  after  the  first 
conspiracy  had  been  attempted  and  had  failed  :  her  illustrious 
friends — those  who  had  basked  in  the  splendour  of  her  noon- 
tide rays— had  then  deserted  hen    Soon  afterwards  rumours 
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and  reports  of  the  most  aflSicting  kiod  prevailed,  and -those 
rannours  and  reports  at  length  assumed  something  pf  a  tangible 
shape,  and  her  majesty  had  been  called  upon  to  grapple  with 
them  as.suiistantial  charges,  aud^he  hoped  that  she  had  shown 
that  tliey  were  utterly  unfounded.  In  that  situation,  however, 
she  had  been  deprived  of  her  only  daughter :  that  unhappy 
ohild  was^removed  from  the  means  of  longer  protecting  her 
afflicted  mother. 

**  in  that  fatal  month,  which  blasted  Uie  hopes  of  England, 
November,  1817,  it  so  happened  that  every  one  .of  the  mate- 
rial witnesses  in  this  case  had  been  discharged  from  the  .ser- 
vice of  the  princess.  It  was  then  that  Demont  was  sent  away 
with  all  her  valued  scciets ;  it  was  tlien  tliat  Majocchi  was 
turned  away  witli  all  his  fearful  proofs,  of  he  knew  not  how 
many  kisses,  and  in  the  same  month  those  two  special  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Saficchi  and  Rastelli,  had  been  deprived  of  their 
■ituations.  Thus  this  illustrious  lady,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  sinned  with-  so  much  boldness,  and  to  have  loved  with 
such  extraordinary  entluisiasm,  had  ventured  to  turn  loose  upon 
the  world  the  four  individuals  most  capable  of  proving  the 
case  against  her,  and  of  reducing  her  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
disgrace  and  misery.  They  were  discarded  servants,  and  he 
would  say  so,  though  in  time  all  phrases  became  hacknied  in 
the  mouths  of  men ;  yet,  if  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  such 
testimony  w  as  to  be  received,  he  would  appeal  to  the  house 
in  what  situattou  human  society  would  be  placed.  Reference 
had  been  made  on  former  occasions  to  that  bill,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  make  adultery  a  crime.  The  draft  of  it  was  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  parliament,  and  excluded  froip 
the  right  of  complahiii^  of  every  husband  who  had  colluded 
with,  connived  at,  or  permitted  tiie  offence  of  his  wife.  In 
the  debates  on  that  measiu*e,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  it  was  fit  that  adultery  should  be  considered  a  crime ;  but 
it  was  also  held,  that  it  vras  far  more  unfit  that  such  an  en- 
couragement to  perjury— such  a  premium  to  malignity—- 
jhooM  be  held  out  to  discarded  servants..  Adultery  was  un- 
jq[iiestionably  criminal  in  various  degrees,  but  most  especially 
so  when  the  coadiiet  of  the  husband  had  been  unimpeachable ; 
Iwt  when  he  liad  been  .guilty  of  immoral  practices— when  be 
had  committed  some  iflagniBt  breach  of  hu  duty,  thefeelii>gs 
of  mankind  wodid  never  accord  with  |he  copdeMination  of  a 
wife.  He  (Mr.  Demtiao)  could  never  reflect  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  discarded  servants,  with  reference  tf>  the  matter  now 
Itefore  the  house,  williout  remembering  the- immortal  words  of 
Burke,  where  (he  directed. the  fire  of  his  eloquence  against 
in  general,  but  especially  against  dame^tic  spies :   he 
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said  that  by  them  '  the  seeds  of  destruction  sse  sowo  in  ci?il 
intercourse  and  baj>piness :  the  blood  of  wholesome  kindnd 
IB  affected:  our  tables  and  our  beds  are  surrounded  with 
snares,  and  all  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make 
life^safe  and  comfortable,  are  converted  into  instruments  of 
terror  and  alarm/  Discarded  servants  had  it  in  their  power 
at  all  times  to  depose  to  facts  on  which  they  could  not  be 
contradicted.  If  any  man  ^ould  dare  to  swear  that  the  noble 
consort  of  one  of  their  lordships  had  got  out  of  her  bed  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  unseen  but  through  the. key-bole  or 
the  crevice  of  a  door,  and  crept  to  the  bed  of  a  domestic, 
how  was  it  possible  to  contradict  such  a  witaess^  who  had 
been  dismissed,  notwithstanding  his  possession  of  a  secret  so 
fatal,  but  by  the  general  purity  of  the  eharacter  of  the  illus- 
trious accused,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  accuser  betraying  it- 
self in  the  very  foulness  of  his  charge  ?  One  of  the  servants 
in  the  case  of  the  witness  to  whom  he  had  already  alluded, 
being  questioned  upon  subjects  of  this  foul  and  filthy  descrip* 
tion  by  one  of  the  persons  who  had  attempted  to  suborn  her, 
had  given  him  an  answer  full  of.  female  spirit  and  virtuous  in- 
dignation— an  answer  which  he  pieferred  to  give  in  the  ori- 
ginal, because  he  was  unwilling  to  diminish  its  force,  and 
because  being  l^ss  known  the  coarseness  would  be  less  un- 
derstood : 

KaAoftntfQMf  f  Tl7f^^l»l  to  ai^oiot  n  haieoiva  [ah  rtf  ctt  rofJLctToq  ix*^* 

^To  such  discarded  suborners  .  as  Sacchi  and  Rastelli 
might  this  answer  be  applied.  JSacchi  had  talked  a  great  deal 
about  his  being  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman ;  he  had  received 
the  reward  of  his  fideUty  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  one  of 
the  first  proofs  he  gave  that  he  deserved  it  was  •coming  for- 
ward to  betray  his  mistress.  Wliat  OH^ty  distinction  was 
there  between  treachery  and  perjury — between  the  man  who 
betrayed  truths  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  excess 
of  confident  reliance,  and  the  man  who  would  invent  them 
for  the  sake  of  a  base  reward  f  The  witness  who  was  sum- 
moned to  an  English  court  of  justice  was  bound  by  his  oadi 
to  disclose  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth ;  but  why  upon  this 
occasion  had  Sacchi  made  lus  appearance  i  Because  he  had 
been  bribed  to  give  his  evidence*  He  had  received  no  sum- 
mons, no  sitipctna,  and  no  force  had  been  necessary  to  compel 
him ;  be  was  a  volunteer  in  iniquity,  but  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  most  base  and  sordid  purposes ;  and  was  equally 
infamous,  whether  he  came  to  disclose  the  real  secrets  of  his 
mistress,  or  to  peijure  himself  by  the  assertion  of  what  was 
false.    The  greatest  of  all   traitors— the  first  apestale   to 
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Chrintiattity  ^nd  human  nature— was  not  forsworn  :  he  only 
-came  to  betray  his  master ;  yet  the  execrations  of  mankind 
had  followed  him  from  that  moment  to  the  present.  He  (Mr. 
Denman)  always  thought  of  this  great  prototype  of  treachery 
and  infamy  when  he  saw  such  a  witness  as  Sacchi  advance  the 
Bible  to  his  lips,  ready,  like  Judas,  to  betray  God  and  man  at 
once  with  the  same  blaspheming  kiss.  Sacchi  was  discharged 
in  November,  1817,  with  all  these  dreadful  secrets,  if  he*were 
to  be  believed,  in  his  possession,  and  at  tliat  period  it  might  be 
said  that  the  conspiracy  against  her  majesty  was  already 
formed.  If  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  Ompt^da,  no 
Milan  commission,  and  if  the  queen,  instead  of  being  expelled 
from  her  home,  had  left  it  for  her  own  convenience  and  plea- 
sure, yet  even  then  the  conspiracy  was  formed  and  was  sure 
of  being  carried  into  effect. 

<*  But  as  there  was  a  period  when  corruption  takes  place  iu 
the  human  heart,  so  there  may  be  a  moment  of  repentance ; 
and,  fortunately,  Louba  Demont  disqualified  herself  a$,  a 
witness,  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of  her  mistress  one  of  the 
most  cordial  and  excellent  panegyrics  that  ever  proceeded 
from  a  servant.  With  that  unequivocal  testimony  stariug 
them  ki  the  face,  it  was  impossible  not  only  to  believe  a  word 
that  s)ie  had  sworn  in  contradiction  of  herself,  but  a  word 
that  any  of  the  other  witnesses  had  deposed  against  the  queen. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  most  happy  circumstance,  that  this  female, 
who  afterwards,  by  the  persuasion  of  her  paramour  Sacchi, 
was  induced  to  appear  in  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
had  thus  destroyed  her  own  and  the  evidence  of  her  compeers. 
It  was  needless  to  refer  to  the  precise  term's  of  her  letter, 
written  under  circumstances  which  incontrovertibly  proved 
that  she  must  have  been  sincere;  she  there  spoke  of  her 
family  and  her  sisters,  whom  she  wished  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  and  protection  of  her  majesty.  If,  indeed,  what  she 
had^  sworn  at  the  bar  were  true,  would  she  have  been  so 
anxious  to  introduce  her  innocent  relatives  to  a  receptacle  of 
vice  and  debauchery  ?  Impossible !  Human  nature  could  not 
be  so  depraved,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  .virtue. 

**  It  was  by  no  means  imntaterial  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  what  passed  yesterday,  when  an  elderly  per- 
son from  the  same  neighbourhood  of  this  chambermaid,  who 
had  seen  in  all  the  papers,  (o  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  these 
scandalous  proceedings,  and  had  marked  the  rare  inconsistency 
of  the  testimony,  and  the  declarations  of  Demont,  had  come 
forward  t<$  depose  to  the  fact  What  could  be  more  proper 
or  more  natural  J  for  Demont's  declarations  were  in  all  re- 
spects consistent  with  her  letters,  and  those  letters  alone  were 
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sn  acquittal  of  her  majesty.  He  positively  declared^  that  if 
such  a  witness,  with  such  means  of  knowledge,  had  Sc/  ex- 
pressed herself  in  the  box  on  a  trial  on  a  charge  of  this 
description,  her  evidence  must  have  procured  the  instant  dis- 
cbarge of  the  accused  from  all  imputation.  Whrn  a  witness 
was  thus  opposed  lo  herself— when  one  point  of  her  conduct* 
so  diametrically  contcadicted  the  other— -surely  the  most  ra- 
tional mode  of  proceedings  Was  to  consider'  the  motives  that 
mi^ht  have  operated  upon  her  mindtof^duce  a  change,  and 
to  impel  hereto  abandon  trutli.  Upon  this  poinit  it  was  not 
necessary  for.  him  ^o  enlarge. 

% '  '^When  the  counsel  for  the  queen  had  been  challenged  to 
p^Pt^jffiH^  this  witness  and  that  witness,  it  was  impossible  for 
BJOjf  tdiui  not'lo  reflect  that'sh^  had  been  surrounded  by  dan- 
^p|8  of -every  kind.  He  would  ask,  if  her  majesty  had  beent 
accused,  only  two  years  ago,  of  the  crimes  now  laid  to  her 
ch^rgc^  sbe  could  /ook  to  any  creature  for  a  defence  and  pro- 
teetioi^  M  l\h  mpre  assurance  than  to  the  writer  of  those  pas- 
aionate  letters  f  Yet  at  this  monfent  she  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal- persons  brought  forward  to  destroy  that  character,  and 
sall^Uiat  virtue,  which  she  had  again  and  again  acknowledged. 
This  of  itself  was  a  marvellous  lesson,  and  a  most  singular 
alkd/ providential  proof  of  the  necessity  of  over-ruling  the  un- 
suspecting confidence  of  the  queen.  On  this  aqpaynt  it  be- 
came^ necessary  for  her  counsel  to  take  the  defence  into  their 
ovm  hfnds,  and'  to  determine  where  no  case  was  proved,  not 
to  meet  ^^iffiginary  evidence,  but  to  content  themselves  witli 
Clearing  he'mifajesty  frpm  all  that  had  a  shadow  of  testimony 
to  support  itis>They  had  held  it  unwise  to  exposa  her  inno- 
cence Im  the  possible,  treachery  of  the  sister  of  Demont,  or 
to  submit  that  sister  to  the  perils  of  a  cross-examination. 
Sonteliitle  forgetfulness — some  trifling  slip — spme  uncon- 
scious error  on  a  point  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
merits'  of  the  defence,  mipcht  give  the  other  side  ah  important 
advantage  over  a  weak  and  timorous^  female.  For  this  reason 
he  trusted  that  the  law  advisers  of  her  majesty  would  stand 
excused  to  all  mankind  for  resting  the  defence  of  their  illus- 
trious client  on  such  evidence  as  would  have  satisfied  the 
utmost  severity  of  a  court  of  justice.  Perhaps  ^too  great  a 
compliment  had  been  already  paid  to  the  case  in  accusation 
byjproduction  of  any  evidence  to  meet  it ;  for  l^ad  the  ques- 
tion been  agitated  elsewhere,  a  judge  might  have  been  called 
upon  after  the  prosecution  had  closed  to  direct  an  acquittal. 
They  had  all  felt  it,  and  only  the  remarkable  nature  of  the 
case  had  induced  ^em  to  deviate  from  the  course  they  should 
other\vise  have  pursued. 
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''Bat  M  there  was  no  end  to  haman  incredaiityy  the 
Attoraey-General  would  no  doubt  make  many  acute  obier^ 
vations  on  the  absence  of  witnesses  for  the  queen.  He  would 
atk  where  is  the  sister  of  Demont,  Marietta,  and  some  dozen 
f>f  serrants  wiio  might  have  been  called;  and  who,  by  pos« 
sibiiilT  in  the  perplexity;  irritation^  and  confusion  of  a  cross- 
examination;  might  be  entrapped  into  some  trivial  mistake. 
Of  this  the  house  bad  already  had  some  experience.  What  a 
triumph  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  production  of  a  piece 
of  paper  by  Lieutenant  Flynn,  which  was  not  of  the  slightest 
usC;  but  which;  it  was  asserted;  had  covered  him  with  everlast- 
ing infamy.  It  was  curious  to  look  at  the  cross-examination 
of  this  brave  officer :  the  last  question,  after  which  hO'wwas 
dismissed  as  if  unworthy  of  further  interrogatories;  hm  re- 
ference to  the  paper  he  had  produced  :  it  waS; ''  Did  you  not 
say  that  it  was  your  hand-writing?"  In  fact;  he  had  never 
said  S04  but  it  was  put  into  his  mouth  as  if  he  had;  and  the 
witness  incautiously  adopted  it.  It  then  became  utterly  im- 
possible for  him  to  deny  it;  though  he  might  fairly  enough 
reply;  "  If  I  did  say  so,  it  was  because  I  was  in  such  a  state 
that  I  conid  not  give  my  attention  fairly  to  the  question." 
With  ibis  experience  before  their  eyes— with  this  example  of 
Lieutenant  Flinn;  who  in  all  the  government  newspapers  was 
said  to  have  destroyed  a  wretched  cause  by  his  still  more 
wretched  failure;  in  their  recollection  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
learned  coadjutors  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  not 
calling  furtlier  evidence.  They « bad  thought  thai  after  the 
proofs— the  undeniable  proofs — they  Jiad  already  given  of  her 
miyesty's  innocence;  they  should  do  wrong  to  expose  nervous 
females  to  the  hazard  of  a  cross-examination— when  nothing 
was  wanted  for  the  defence;  and  every  little  point  extorted 
was  imp9rtant  to  the  prosecution." 

A^toumed  at  four  o'clock. 
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Mr*  Denman  resumed  his  speech. — ^''He  wa?  now  natu- 
rally brought  to  that  part  of  his  address  to  their  lordships  in 
which  he  had  to  trace  the  cause  of  an  event  which  formed  an 
important  feature  in  these  proceedings — he  meant  the  engage- 
ment of  that  individual  into  the  service  of  her  majesty,  whose 
name  had  been  so  much  dwelt  on  at  the  bar,  and  so  frequently 
mentioned  by  their  lordships.  That '  engagement  took  place 
in  October  1814;  and;  upon  reviewing  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  madC;  he  thought  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  to  have  entered  into  the  service  of  a  royal  person 
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mik  m  betier  pro^pec^  aiul  more  encourappng  bopeg  of  that 
iHnonioCiQfi  wrhicli  followed.  Their  lordships  would  see,  6d 
reference  tet  Mr.  Craven's  evidence,  that  Pergami  was  en- 
giaged  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  consequence  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  recommendation  from  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  thd 
grand  chamberlain  of  lije  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  Ion|r 
known  him  and  his  family.  It  appeared  also,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  William  Gell,  that  the  marquis  not  only  treated 
Pergami  on  a  footing  of  equalityi  but  that  he  recommended 
Pevgann  to  her  noyal  highness  as  a  person  to  be  depended  oii 
for. his. honour  and  fidelity;  as  one  also,  who,  at  that  eventful 
fMriod,  bad  suffared  in  his  fortune.  His  family,  formerly  of 
^onaideaation,  had  fallen  into  distress  from  the  circumstances 
jf  the  revolationa  and  ch8n|(es  in  the  French  government^ 
nad  was  Aen  reduced.  .  This  was  expressly  stated  by  Sir 
Waiiam  Gell :  Sir  WtUiam  farther  stated,  that  the  marqiiii 
treated  Pergami  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  that  be  sa- 
inted bun  as  an  intimate  friend.  At  this  their  lordships  ccri- 
tainly  could  not  be  surprised  when  they  afterwards  fouild 
Colonel  Olivieriy  and  other  pisrsona  of  unquestionable  respecf  • 
ability,  speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  eulogium.  But  he  was 
not  defending  Pergami;  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  shew 
that  the  allepationa  respecting  his  entrance  into  the  service  6t 
her  royal  highness  were  'Untrue ;  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
was  introduced  was  alone  important  in  that  respect,  tie 
di0ught  it  was  impossible  to  advert  to  that  mode,  to  all  the 
'Oircnmslances  connected  with  ^i^  introduction,  without  peN 
ceiving  that  Pergami  was  fucK  a  person  as  any  employer 
would  be  glad  to  receive,*and  the  employment  of  whom  it 
was  proper  to  advise,  and  without  being  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  promotion 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  following  twelve  months,  htd 
taken  place.  Here  it  might  not.be  improper  to  observe,  tlmt 
the  courier  of  a  royal  person  is  not  considered  a  menial  sa- 
vant ;  4md  that  die  dress  which  belongs  to  that  station  in,^ucb 
n  aervice  is  not  a  live^..  However,  Pei]ggi|U  was,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year  after  he  was  ev^gaged,  promoted  to  t|ie 
attundon  of  page,  and  he  believed  in  the  same  year  received 
the  key  -of  chamberlain. 

^  Now,  he  did  not  mean:  Co.  d^j  thai  it  wonldbave  beta 
advisable  for  her  noyal  Ugboeil  to  have  appointed  to  the 
atadott  of  dumberiain  some  person  of  rank  and  distincUon 
fK»this>coantry,  if  each  a  pera^n  fouldhaye  been  found  ^at 
the  time.  But  urban  tho  motivea  of  her  royal  highness  for 
^ng*ghig  Pemqii  wsra  mad^  .the  f^ect ,  of  discussion^he 
wmM  naktvAat^iri^t;  ;#hat.  bofi^  fke  CQidd  Hve^  at  thaf 
\   TOL.  II.    T  JO'        -^':- *^' 


period  of  obtaining  tht  service  <cf  any  Eflglisii  person'  of 
distinction  T  How  could  she  expect  that  such  a  perioak 
would  like  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  court  at  honie,  foe 
the  sake  of  entering  into  her  service  ?  Her  royal  higbnesa 
could  not  expect  Nlr.  Craren  to  remain  in  her  service,  ht^ 
cause  he  had  stipulated  to  attend  her  only  for  a  period,  as  hia 
affairs  would  permit ;  and  Sir  William  Gell  left  her  because 
his  health  did  nofpennit  him  to  accompany  her  royal  bighnesa 
on  her  travels.  She  was,  then,  after  these  gentlemen  quilted 
her  service,  left  without  the  means  of  euppTying  the  office  of 
chamberlain  by  any  person  of  rank  from  this  country ;  and 
uuder  these  circumstances,  and  with  tlie  recommendation  she 
bad  received  of  Pergami,  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  pea* 

'  aible  she  could  have  done  better  thin  to  bind  to  her  service 
by  a  judicioiis  promotion,  a  man  of  honour  aud*  courage  i 
^  o  give  honoftrable  distinction  by  therr  favours  was  one  of 
the  proudest  prerogatives  which  royal  personages  possessed. 
Their  lordships  would  understand  he  did  not  mean  that  coor 
stitutional  honours  were  so  conveyed  \  but  this  would  surely 
be  admitted — that  any  individual  who  is  once  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  a  royal  personage,  and  obtains  a  share  of  the 
royal  favour,  becomes,  at  least  with  respect  to  all  others  who 

.  attend  on  that  royal  personage,  a  person  of  distinction.     He 

.would  not  ask  whether  Captain  Pechell  had  exercised  n  right 
judgment  in  refusing  to  sit  at  table  with  PergamL  Perbqia 
It  might  be  thought  right  by  many  ;  at  any  rate  he  was  ri§^t 
in  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  such  as  it  was.  But  this  jhe 
would  say— that  no  person  could  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  by  entering  into  society  with  a  person  whom  any  jroyjil 
individual  hononred  with  notice  and  distinction.  Besides,  it 
had  been  proved  that  it  was  thought  uecessary  that  her  ma- 
jesty should  have  a  guard ;  and  their  lordships  would  recol- 

'  lect  what  had  been  proved  respecting  the  placing  of  PeigaOM 
near  her  royal  highness. 

.  ''  M.  Sicard  had  stated  ^at  the  cabinet  to  which  Pergami 
was  removed  at  Naples^  opened  into  the  garden;  tba^  be 
(hougbt  it  necesBsry  to  have  Pergami  there ;  and  without  the 
smallest  notice  being  given  to  her  royal  highnt^s^  and  without 

^  any  comouinication  or  any  knowledge  whatever  on  her  f^Tt, 
Pergami  was  removed  from"  the  room  in  which  he  slept^  and 
placed  in  that  cabinet.     It  was  most  important  that  b^rin^a- 

,  jesty  shoiild  havri  near  her  ;a  persos  whose  fidelil^  co^ld  be 
relied  on ;  for  nor  mad  who  read  the  evidence  >coukl  for  a 
moment  doUbt  that  htt  fbi^sty  was  .at  this  litic  surroimded 

/Ipr  Bpies,  and  that  tbere  w«a  reason'  to  apprehend  that  b^r 
persooaf  Safety  waV  in  ^mffiir:  r  iBa^  if  :diere  .^kouli  b«  fny 
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difference  of  opinion  on  that  pointy  at  least  this  was  cletr«^ 
that  hef  rojal  highness  Mas  impressed  with  a  belief  to  tliis 
i;ffect  How,  when  Pergami  had  honestly  discharged  the 
service  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  coiild  any  thing  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  been  promoted  Irom 
the  honourable  oflicc  of  page  to  the  still  more  confidential 
^e  of  chamberlain  ?  Pergami  had  qualifications  which  par* 
tiotilarly  fitted  him  for  the  office.  Among  others,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts.  .  And  when  his  learned 
friend  asked  so  emphatically  what  could  be  the  cause  of  Per- 
gami's  promotion^  he  would  request  their  lordships,  from  their 
OW1V  experiencci  to  reflect  whether  this  was  not  likely  to  form 
a  considerable  recommendation  with  any  royal  person  in  the 
situation  of  the  Princess  of  >Wales  ?  whether  that  sole  merit 
of  honestly  adjusting  accounts,  regulating  the  details  of 
expenditure,  and  saving  her  royal  highness *the  trouble  of 
attending  to  those  affairs-,  would  not  be,  t6  a  royal  indi* 
vidual  so  situated  as  the  Princess  of  AVales  was,  a  very 
strong  reason  ior  conferring  favour  and  distinction  on  such  a 
man  as  Pergnnii  ?  It  was  ulsu  to  be  recollected,  that  at  the 
time  of  this  appointment,  Sicafd  left  her  royal  highness  be* 
cause  pecuniary  affairs  called  him  to  England.  It  Mas  there- 
fore quite  natural,  after  Sicard  had  left  her  royal  highness, 
that  Pergami  should  be  selected  for  managing  the  accounts, 
and  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  situation  of  chamber* 
Iain — an  office  for  which  SicaiJ,  with  all  his  good  qualities^ 
was  not  properly  qualified. 

*'  7'here  was  likely  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  pobl 
of  qualification  between  a  man  who  had  been  in  military  so- 
ciety, and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
persons  of  rank,  and  one  who,  however  respectable,  had  been 
^l  a  station,  the  manners  of  which  were  likely  to  hang  about 
a  man  through  life.  Sicard  could  not  have  been  introduced 
Into  society  as  a  chamberlain  in  the  same  way  as  Pergami : 
hut  when  this  individual  was. honoured  with  the  sikperintend- 
ence  of  her  royal  highness's  household,  he  became,  as  migh 
be  expected,  an  object  of  envy  with  others.  When  he  tool 
upon  himself  the  hiring  and  dismissing  of  servants,  it  uai 
likely,  if  he  studied  the  interests  of  his  mistiess,  that  be 
should  raise  up  a  host  of  enemies  against  himself;  and  ac- 
coniingly  not  one  of  the  servants  or  persons  employed,  who 
had  been  examined,  but  had  some  complaint  to  make — eidier 
that  his  wages  were  lowered,  or  that  he  had  not  received  as 
much  as  he  bad  expected.  Jo  short,  it  appeared  that  the 
'servants  had  constant  disputes  with  Pergami  or  hit  brother; 
and  to  all  the  other  motives  of.  irritation  vras  to  be  added  th.  t 

3  o  £  '      r     - 
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of  jealoiMj  at  the  sudden  promotion  of  Perganii  to  ao  office 
Urbicb  each  of  the  other  servants  probably  thought  themselves 
equally  capable  of  filling.  But  when  their  lordships  consi- 
deied  the  circumstances  under  which  this  person  had  been 

Jromotedy  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
uties  of  his  station,  he  would  ask  whether  there  was  any 
chance  that  her  royal  highness  could  have  made  a  better  se« 
cction  i  It  appeared  that  Pergami  had  fiHed  the  office  of 
chamberlain  with  fidelity  and  propriety;  and  when  he  vtas 
promoted,  her  royal  highness  could  have  no  hope  that  any 
individual  of  rank  would  take  it,  or  that  she  could  have  tlie 
opportunity  of  offering  it  to  any  other  person  equally  fit  for 
the  office.  In  making  that  appointment,  therefore,  she  had 
acted  with  propriety  as  well  as  generosity. 

"  But  it  appeared  that  the  virtuous  feelings  of  tbis  exalted 
lady  were  all  to  be  made  a  foundation  for  drawing  unjust  and 
injurious  conclusions.  Among  her  great  misfortunei^^  it  was 
not  the  least  that  her  very  virtues  were  malignantly  converted 
into  crimes  :  her  love  for  little  children  had  thus  been  made  a 
ground  for  calumny.  At  Genoa  the  child  Victorine  was 
thrown  hi  her  mujesty's  uay  ;  and  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  represented  as  the  child  of  a  married  man,  as  had 
been  erroneously  stated,  but  ns  a  nati^ml  child  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. What,  then,  was  more  natural — considering  the  well- 
known  character  of  her  royal  highness  for  kindness  und  huma- 
nity— than  that  sbe  should  take  this  child  under  her  protec- 
tiQn»  and  feel  for  it  all  the  aifection  of  a  mother?  A  similar 
circumstance  in  1806  had  led  lo  an  inquiry  like  the  present — 
an  inquiry  v\  hich,  he  would  admit,  might  then  be  very  proper| 
because  there  was  the' possibility  of  the  succession  being  en* 
dangered^  which  could  not  happen  now. 

*\  But  if  the  services  of  Pergami  were  such  as  to  render 
him  worthy  of  being  promoted  to  the  situation  of  chamber* 
lain — if  he  was  qualihed  for  that  siaiation,  nothing  was  more 
[proper,  nothing  could  be  a.  more  complete  contradiction  of 
toy  suihy  motive,  than  that  that  promotion  should  be  made 
openly  and  publicly.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  pf  that 
promotion  that  the  individual  who  filled  the  office  should 
appear  among  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  and  that  he 
should  be  presented  in  his  proper  character  to  all  visitors. 
What  woula  have  been  said^f  he  had  still  been  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  been  vihen  he  fiiled  the  bferior  situ* 
ation  of  courier  i  what  would  have  been  said  if,  instead  of 
appearing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofltce,  lie  had  seen 
no  company,  but  skulked,  in  the  kitchen  ?  Would  not  those 
who  now  complain  of  his  sitting  at  the  table  of  her  royal 
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highness  have  said  that  that. was  the  proof  of  a  guilty  passion  ? 
What  would  have  been  said  if  her  royal  highness  bad  acted 
thus  ou  board  the  Leviathan  ?  What  would  have  been  said 
if,  when  she  went  a  second  time  on  board  of  Captain  Pechell's 
ship,  she  had  dismisssed  Perganii  from  her  table  I  If  she  had 
been  disposed  to  maiutaiu  a  guilty  intercourse,  she  would  have 
said  to  him,  '  We  must  not  let  Captain  Pechell  see  our  inti« 
macy ;  we  can  enjoy  in  secret  stolen  hours  of  lust,  but  we 
isnst  not  shew  in  the  presence  of  English  witnesses  that  fa* 
miliarity  which  we  are  not  afraid  to  eshibit  before  Italian  ser* 
vaiits.'  Such  would  have  been  her  language  and  conduct  bad 
•he  carried  on  the  intercourse  attributed  to  her.  tie  would, 
therefore  maintain  that  her  majesty's  conduct  and  treatment 
of  Perg^uni,  so  far  from  being  a  presumption  of  guilt,  afforded 
the  strongest  evidence  of  innocence*  and  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther, hi  this  instance,  the  course  she  had  pursued  was  not 
that  which  an  innocent  person  would  naturally  have  adopted  ^ 
.  ''  But  we  are  told  that  her  majesty  conferred,  and  promised 
to  confer,  titles  and  honours  upon  Pergami,  and  this  is  mad^ 
matter  of  charge  a|;ainst  her.  it  was  true  he  had  become  the 
Baron  of  Frascini.  But  their  lordships  Well  knew  that  tlie 
baronies  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  different  in  eiFect  from  those, 
the  possession  of  which  could  be  traced  back  to  the  tield  of 
Hnnnymede,  and  the  heroic  periods  of  our  early  history. 
Titles  in  tliose  countries  were  to  be  purchased  at  a  small 
expense.  A  few  hundreds  of  livres  would  create  a  marquis, 
and  the  absence  of  titles  in  those  countries  to  a  man's  name 
was  rather  considered  as  a  negative  of  rank,  than  the  pos- 
session  of  them  a  distinction  of  r^al  honour  and  importance ; 
imd  if  her  royal  highness  was  to  elevate  Pergami  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  officer  of  her  household,  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  obtain  for  him  some  distinction  of  this  kind.  Be- 
sides, their  lordships  must  be  aware  that  the  application  of 
titles  was  not  so  strictly  regular  in  the  countries  on  the  conti>- 
nent,  except  perhaps  Spain,  as  in  this.  Titles  were  very  libe- 
lally  lavished  on  £nglish  gentlemen  abroad.  Most  of  his 
learned  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  addressed  in 
letters  from  abroad  by  the  title  of  my  lord ;  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Vizard,  her  majesty^s  solicitor,  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  been  addressed  under  the  title  of  *  Count'  by  a 
volunteer  witness,  who  wi&hed  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  queen ;  and  to  this  offer  the  applicant  added  a  recjiiest, 
that  aparrments  might  be  provided  for  him  by  Count  Vizard, 
at  a  hotel  as  near  as  possible  to  his  lordsl)ip*s  palace. 
(Laughter.)  Another  great  crime  of  Pergami*s  was  his 
having  iiitroduced  his  relatives  hito  the  service  of  her  roypl 
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highneaa.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more  natural  in  the 
conduct  of  a  prudent  and  fiuthful  person,  like  Pergami.  It 
did  not  appear  that,  even  down  to  the  present  moment,  her 
majestj  had  any  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  stable-boy, 
and  other  persons  employed  in  menial  capacities,  were  the 
relatives  of  Pergami ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed  in  those 
situations  by  the  chamberlain  alone,^it  had  been  very  properly 
done.  But  if  there  had  been  no  mystery,  no  concealment  in 
the  appointment  of  Pergami  himself — ^if  that  appointment  was 
made,  as  he  contended  it  was,  pmdently  and  properly — what 
became  of  the  questions  of  his  learned  friend  on  that  subject  i 
^  He  came  now  to  the  period  he  had  formerly  alludeJ  to^ 
namely,  that  between  her  royal  highness  leaving  Naples,  and 
embarking  on  board  the  polacre.  Pergami  had  then  become 
chamberlain,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  on  the  person-  of 
her  royal  highness  by  night  and  by  day.  It  was,  therefore,  too 
much  for  his  learned  friends  to  fix  on  this  fact  alone,  and  draw 
from  it  the  consequences  they  had  attempted  to  deduce.  He . 
would  now  take  the  liberty  of  alluding  to  this  polacre,  more 
especially  as  he  had  not  done  justice  to  that  part  of  the  case 
yesterday,  and  because  there  was  a  witness  who  had  attempted, 
as  far  as  vague  allusions  could  accomplish,  to  prove  the  fact 
6^  adulterous  intercourse  on  board  of  this  polacre,  and  to  fix 
the  precise  time  at  which  it  took  place.  That  witness  was  no 
pther  than  Majocchi.  It  was  hot  thought  sufficient l)y  this 
man,  that,  from  the  position  of  the  sofas,  and  the  situation  of  the 
tent,  he  should  infer  the  fact ;  but  he  Mas  brought  to  depose 
to  his  actual  knowledge  of  its  having  taken  place.  He  stated 
that  he  bad  heard  a  noise  which  resembled  the  creaking  of  ^ 
bed ;  and  then,  with  the  ready  talent  for  mimicry  for  which 
he  was  so  notorious,  he  had  imitated  the  noise,  from- which 
their  lordships  were  to  infer  that  a  criminal  connexion  had  at 
that  time  taken  place.  That  w*as  an  instance  of  the  powers 
of  hi^  ear,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
his  eyes,  in  the  description  which  be  had  given  of  the  scene  at 
Naples,  where,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  he  had  observed 
her  royal  highness  pass  through  bis  room  to  go  to  the 
chamber  of  Pergami ;  and,  in  this  instance,  he  had  beard 
noises  through  the  deck.  And  from  such  evidence  their  lord- 
ships were  called  upon  to  infer  that  the  connexion  had  taken 
place.  But,  to  look  a  little  more  particularly  at, the  evidence, 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Majocchi  had  stated  that  there  was 
a  sofa  in  the  cabin  where  he  slept;  for  from  the  evidence 
of  Paturzo,  it  appeared  he  slept  in  the  hold  under  the 
cabin,  where  there  was  a  hammock  regularly  slung  for 
him^  and,  therefore,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  h^ 
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^  slept^there,  and  not  in  the  cabin.  Btit,  wh^n  he  taTks  of 'a 
sofa,  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  little  at  Lieutenant  Hownamrs 
evidence.  From  what  that  officer  stated;  it  appeared  that 
there  were  only  fpur  sofas  on  board,  two  of  which  were 
lashed  together  in  the  princess's  room,  and  two  were  placed 
in  the  Countess  Oldi's  room;  so  that  he  most  have  got4o 
one  of  these  cabms,  taken  the  sofa  out,  and  placed  it  over  his 

'  head,  in  order  to  hear  those  sounds  of  which  he  spoke.  This 
was  a  twin  fact,  as  relating  to  hearing,  to  the  one  of  eye-sight, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  prove  at  Naples ;  and  it  was  the 
only  fact  he  spoke  to,  for  there  he  had  not  attempted  to  state, 
that  any  of  those  indecencies  had  taken  place  which  had  been 
witnessed  efsewhere. 

"  He  had  yesterday  alluded  to  Lieutenant  Hownam's  belief 
that  Pergami  slept  under  the  tent,  and  he  should  now  advert 

'to  the  opinion  of  Captain  Flynn,  who,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
posed that  Pergami  had  slept  below,  on  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa.  In  that  supposition  there  was  great  probability,  for 'it 
war  corroborated  by  Paturzo's  evidence.  Being  asked  where 
Pergami  slept  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  he  said  there 

'  were  two  beds  nnder  the  tent;  and  when  the  tent  was  open 
JPergami  was  on  the  small  bed,  and  the  princess  on  the  solli ; 
but  that,  when  the  tent  was  closed,  he  had  no  communite- 
tion  with  that  part  of  the  ship,  and,  therefore,  he  did  i«>t 
know.     He  was  then  asked, '  VV^here  were  the  beds  placed 

•  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  which  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami used,  as  described  by  you  in  the  voyage  from  Tunis.?* 
His  answer  was,  '  On  the  sofa  there  was  n<»thing  else  but  a 
mattress  of  the  princess's,  which  was  doubled,  and  the  other 
mattresses  of  the  princess  were  placed  upon  the  bed,  where 
they  had  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  below.'  The  witness 
was  afterwards  asked  a  question,  to  which  he  requested  their 
lordships'  particular  attention  :  it  was  this — '  You  staled 
that  the  further  part  of  the  cabin  was  divided  into  two;  in  one 
of  the  rooms  so  formed  slept  the  princess,  and  in  the  other  the 
Countess  of  Oldi ;  and  the  bed  of  Pergami  was  placed  in  the 
'  dining-room ;  where  were  those  two  beds  placed  daring  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa?'  To  this  Paturzo  answered, ' The l>ed 
of  the  prineesv  remained  there  where  it  was*;  as  to  the  bed 
of  Pergami,'  when  he  got  up  it  waft  rolled  up,  for  tbey  had 
other  things,  their  luggage ;  for  the  bed  of  Pergami  had'  sot 
a  bedstead,  but  was  put  down  on  the  planks  of  the  corridor, 
and  it' was  rolled  up  in  the  morning;  but  I  never  have  paid 
attention  to  see  whether  the  bed  was  there  or  not  there^S-* 
No#  all  this' Iras  perfectly  eoositfleDt  with  what  Captain  Ftfnn 
bad  stated,>^o  nndi^modd  that,  the 'same  ammg^ment  pre- 
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vailed  with  regpect  to  the  buds  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffe,  at  oa 
the  outward  voyage. 

^  But  there  wu  another  wituesi,  whose  deposition  corro- 
bomteddiissuppOfitioni  and  whose  testimony  would,  doubt- 
less,  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  on  the  other  side ;  he 
iieant  Mademoiselle  Demont.  That  witness  was  a&ked. 
What  became  of  the  bed  that  Pergami  had  occupied  in  the 
dining-room  ?*     Her  answer  was, '  I  do  not  recollect/    Prom 

.  this  he  inferred  that  the  bed  was  occupied  by  Per^mi ;  that 
the  arrangements  made  on  the  preceding  voyage  with  respect 
to  his  bed  continued  d|irin|[the  voyage  from  Jaffa.  It  would 
be  going  a  great  length  to  mfer,  from  all  that  bad  been  stated 
in  evidence,  that  Pergami  slept  every  night  under  the  tent. 
Their  lordships  had  heard  what  Lieutenant  Hownam  had 
atated  on  that  subject ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
except  from  hearsay.  He  had  only  stated  what  he  heard  from 
other  persons.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  to  suppose,  that, 
when  the  weather  was  fail*,  her  m^estv  had  her  female 
nttendaiits  with  her  in  the  tent ;  but  that  wnen  jany  alsrm  arose^ 
in  .consequence  of.  squally  weather,  or  when  danger  was 
apprehended  from  the  crew-^a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
take  ptace  in  those  seas— -it  was  likely  that  she  would  then  be 
attended  by  some  of  the  male  part  of  her  suite,  and  more 
particularly  by  her  chamberlain,  whose  duty  at  was  to  assist 
and  protect  her  in  danger.  It  had  been  asked  of  Lieutenant 
Hownam,  whether  he  did  not  conceive  that  Captain  Flynn 
and  himself,  being  seamen,  would  not  have  been  a  better  pro> 
tection  for  her  majesty  than  a  landsman  ?  To  which  that 
officer  answered,  with  the  characteristic  spirit  of  his  profes- 
aioD,  '  I  hope  we  should :'  but  it  was  also  in  evidence  that 
ihese  officers  were  liable  to  be  called  up  in  the  n^ht  on  every 
afuall  that  occurred,  and  of  course  might  have  been  obliged  to 
iMve  her  royal  highnesa  at  the  moment  when  their  assisUnce 
was  moat  wanted.  It  was  necessary  not  merely  that  tliere 
ahoiild  be  individuals  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  her  royal  high- 
neas  at  any  time,,  but  that  there  should  be  also  individuals  ready 
to  obey  her  call  at  alt  times  when  she  might  want  her  assist- 
ance. '  It  was  in  evidence  that  her  royal  £ighnese  had  never 
puUed  off  her  clothes^  either  by  night  or  day,  for  the  purpose 
6f  vepoaing.     It  was  true  that  she  might  have  change^  tmm 

*«¥ary  other  individual  in  her  suite  had  done  the  same ;  but 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  ahe  had.  ever 

EoHod  fhem  eiff;  and  therefore,  thotigh,  as  Lieatfnant  Hownam 
ad  aaid,  aomebody  mi|^t  We  slept  upon .  the  bedstead  that 
^v  n  right  angles  witk  iihe  aofii,  tteffe  was  liotbing.  to  pvove 
.that  Pesiami  Md  not  alept  below  in  the  diiiii|g-cabin/ 
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^*  Tbe  Mxt  point  on  which  it  becme  his  daty  to  adhrert  was 
the  sttttement  mode  by  ins  learned  friendi  on  the  opposite  side 
with  regard  to  the  bath  in  tbe  dining-cabin.  If  he  could  shew 
that,  as  they  had  describpd  it,  the^^drcumstance  was  impossible 
-»4hat  the  testimony  given  by  Miyoccbt  regarding  k,  had  been 
aAerwards  contradicted  by  the  testtmooy  ^ven  by  Demont — 
that  her  testioKNiy,  credible  on  no  other  point,  was  credible  on 
that,  because  it  proved  a  mathematical  fact — ^he  thought  that 
be  should  shew  sufficient  to  convince  their  lordships  Aat  no 
reliance  ought  to  placed  upon  that  statement.  The  testimony 
of  Demoot  upon  this  point  desenred  the  attention  of  their  lord* 
ships,  because  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  to  sui^se,  after 
what  diey  had  heard  from  her,  that  she  would  be  anicious  (o 
invent  a  circumstance  which  could  tell  in  favour  of  her  royal 
mistress.  What,  then,  had  been  the  language  of  his  leartied 
frknds  i  Why  they  had  told  thek  lordships  that  a  lady  of  forty^ 
eight  years  of  age  had  been  attended  on  board  a  polacie  in 
the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  an  individual  whose 
duty  lie  (Mr.  i>enman)  mamtained  it  to  be  to  attend  upon  her ; 
and  bad  dien  asked  them  to  infer  that  a  criminal  intercourse 
had  taken  place  between  that  lady  and  that  attendant,  on  deck, 
under  the  awning  of  the  ship,  because^  forsoodi,  the  attendant 
had  ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  bis  mistress,  and  had 
afterwards  sent  a  maid  to  wait  upon  her.  Was  there  any  Aing 
in  the  ctrconstances  of  the  case  which  could  support  so  mon- 
strous an  inference  ?  But  what  were  the  real  cvcomstances 
o«t  of  which  that  story  had  been  fabricated  i  he  i«ronld  shortly 
tell  them.  The  natural. mode  of  taking  the  badi  was  not  in 
the  dining-cabin,  as  Maiocchi  bad  stated,  and  as  he  (Mr. 
Denann)  should  prove  tnat  it  could  not  have  been  taken ;  but 
in  tbe  dining-room,  vrfaich  their  lordships  would  recolleei  was 
stated  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  a  serein ;  and 
surely  their  lonbhips  woald  not  infer  that  »  guilty  iaf ercourse 
had  occured,  because,  befare  the  bath  was  taken,  a  male  at- 
tendant had  attended,  as  was  usual  at  Paris  and  at  other  public 
baths  on  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  preparations  were  all 
ready,  and  die  temperature  of  the  water  right.  The  witness 
to  whose  testimony  he  should  appeal,  in  corroboration  of  what 
he  had  just  asserted,  was  Gaetano  PataraN>.'' 

Here  Mr.  Demnan  l^eked  for  tbe  evidence  of  Paturzo,  but 
was  not  able  to  find  it.  Some  time  elapsing  before  it  could 
be  found,  Mr.  Denman  apologized  to  their  lordships  for  the 
dekft  and,  whilst  his  learned  colieagoes  were  searching  for 
the  passage  to  which  he  alluded,  proceeded  to  die  follovring 
effect: — 

''  He  had  just  been  reminded  that  the  Sicilian  witnesses  had 
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thought  proper  to  sUie,  that  when  Pergami  and  her  royal  high- 
neas  were  m  bed  they  could  see  each  other,  in  Gaetano 
Pttturzo's  evidence,  and  in  Vincenzo  Gargiulo's;  and  yet 
Demonty  when  she  lyas  examined  upon  that  point,  did  not 
confirm  tiieir  statements,  but'  merely  said  that  she  had  heard 
them,  when  in  their  respective  beds,  addressing  each  other — 
a  circumstance  which,  on  board  of  a  ship,  was  very  natural, 
and  which  had  never  before  been  considered  sufficient  to  raise 
a  presumption  of  guilt.  Gargiulo  is  asked  '  What  kind  of 
bed  was  it  that  the  princess  occupied  i  was  it  a  single  bed,  or 
was  it  a  double  bed  ?  and  his  answer  is  '  Two  sofas  joined 
together,  that  would  make  together  six  palms  and  a  half ;  it 
was  about  the  breadth  of  six  feet  and  a  half/  That  was  the 
size  of  the  bed,  according  to  Gargiulo;  and  Paturzo  had 
proved  the  size  of  the  room  to  be  ten  feet  and  a  half.  (Mr. 
Denman  again  found  himself  unable  to  refer  to  the  immediate 
passage  in  Paturzo's  evidence ;  whilst  his  learned  friends  were 
looking  for  it^  he  proceeded.) 

**  lie  had  been  just  reminded  of  another  contradiction  which 
could  be  given  to  Majocchi's  evidence,  if,  indeed,  it  were  im- 
portant to  give  any  further  contradiction  to  evidence  which 
had  already  been  so  frequently  contradicted.  But  Miyocchi 
had  denied  the  existence  of  any  communication  between  the 
room  of  her  royal  highness  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi ; 
but  such  communication  had  been  proved  to  exist,  as  well  by 
Demont  and  the  other  witnesses  as  by  the  plan  of  the  vessel 
which  Paturzo  had  drawn  at  the  bar  of  the  house  for  the  use 
of  their  lordships. 

*^  The  next  part  of  the  case  to  which  the  Attorney-General 
had  called  their  attention  was  the  case  of  Sacchi's  arriving  at 
night  at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness~*of  his  |;oing  imme- 
diately in  search  of  Per^mi — and  of  his  seemg  Pergami 
coming  out  of  her  royal  highness's  room  ;  from  all  which  it 
was  inferred  that  at  that  time  also  a  guilty  intercourse  had  taken 
place.  But  if  their  lordships  would  look  at  the  evidence,  they 
would  see  that  it  by  no  means  siibstantiated  that  charge ;  for, 
so  far  from  saying  any  thing  like  what  the  Attoviey-Genersi 
had  said,  he  merely  stated  Pergami  was  not  in  his  own  room, 
and  that  he  saw  him  come  out  of  another,  of  which  he  did  not 
know  who  was  the  occupier  ;  and  from  which,  because  he  did 
not  know  who  was  the  occupier,  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that 
it  wa«  her  royal  highness's. 

'Did  you  return  to  the  Villa  d*£8te  on  that  n^fbt  or  on  the  foRowiug 
Moroing  f        1  j-etunicd  immediately  after  midniffbt 

<  Upon  your  retiiru,  where  did  you  ap  ?  I  dismouated  from  my 
Vine ;  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  I  mnd  a  footman,  whom  I  asked 
vhefe  M.  Pergami  was. 
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*  In  conaeqaesce  of  the  aii!iwer,where  did  you  go? .  1  mounted  the 
«tairs»  and  went  into  the  ante- room  of  the  apartments  of.Pergami. 

*  What  did  yon  do  on  eoing  into  the  ante-room  f  I  found  a  aenratit 
of  Pergami  asleep;  and  1  went  towards  Pergami*s  bed-room ;  finding 
the  door  open,  1  went  in,  and  saw  the  bed  of  Pergami  tumbled,  but 
there  was  nobody  in  it.* 

Here,  said  Mr.  Denman,  are  two  servants  of  Pergami,  wlio 
could  have  confirmed  the  testimony  of  S^cchi,  and  yet  neither 
of  them  had  been  called  for  that  purpose.  The  examination 
then  proceeded : — 

*  What  did  you  do  upon  that?  I  went  away,  and  in  going  away  I 
heard  a  noise  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard,  "  Who 
is  there  ?'^  Tlien  1  knew  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Pergami,  to  whom  I 
answered  that  it  was  the  courier  returned  from  Milan.  Pergami  told  me 
that  there  was  no  such  necessity  to  give  him  this  answer. 

'  How  was  Pergami  dressed  at  the  time  ?        In  hij»  dressing-gown. 

-'  Did  you  perceive  what  he  had  on  under  his  dressing-gown  ?  I  tew 
only  his  breast,  which  was  unbuttoned  or  untied,  and  1  saw  nothing  else 
but  his  shirt 

'  In  what  place  was  it  that  you  saw  Pergami  ?  I  saw  him  iu  a  room 
where  there  was  a  door  opposite  to  the  door  of  his  room. 

*  Did  you  see  where  Pergami  came  from  ?  [I  could  not  tee  on  account 
of  the  darkneu. 

*  Where  did  that  door  lead  to^  which  you  have  mentioned,  which  ivas 
opposite  Pergami*s  room?       It  led  into  more  rooms. 

'  Who  occupied  those  rooms?        No  one. 

'Do  you  know  what  room  was  beyond  tfiose  rooms?  do  you  know 
tvhere  the  princess  slept  ?        I  do  not. 

*  Do  you  know  where  the  princesses  bed-room  was?        I  do  not' 

**  And  yet  (continued  Mn  Denman)  from  this  ignorance  your 
lordships  are  called  upon  to  infer  that  it  was  her  royal  high-, 
ness's  bed-room.  But  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  evidence  it 
was  attempted  to  prove,  directly,  that  this  room  was  her  royal 
highnesses  room :  and  how  i  Sacchi  was  sent  with  a  letter  to 
General  Pino.  On  his  return  he  delivers  the  answer  to  the 
princess  in  her  ante-chamber ;  that  ante-chamber  is  near  the 
place  from  which  he  saw  Pergami  coming  on  the  night  of  his 
return  from  Milan,  and,  therefore,  is  the  very  room  from  which 
Pergami  came.  But  the  mbfortune  of  all  this  argnment  was, 
that  no  date  had  been  assigned  to  this  transaction,  and  yet  it 
appeared  in  evidence  that  her  royal  highness  had  made  con* 
siderable  alterations  in  the  interior  of  the  Villa  d'Este.^  It 
became  their  lordships  to  consider  whether  those  alterations 
had  or  had  not  been  made  between  the  two  events  of  which 
Sacchi  spoke :  if  they  had  taken  place  (and  had  any  date  been 
assigned  to  the  transaction,  the  counsel  for  the  queen  mieht 
have  shewn  whether  they  had  or  not),  be  would  ^sk  whether 
it  was  consistent  with  common  sense  to  take  it  for  granted  as 
the  advocates  for  the  bill  had,  that  Pergami  had  come  out  of 
her  rcyral  highnesses  room  ?  In  his  cipinion,  it  was  impossiblp 
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that  iny  reasonable  mind  could  come  to  such  a  conclumn  : 
that  charge  was  therefore  completely  got  rid  of,  even  as  the 
evidence  then  stood.  He  wovld  now  desire  their  lordships  to 
revert  lo  the  statements  which  he  had  formerly  made  regarding 
the  badi  scene,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
them.  The  evidence  which  he  had  supposed  that  Paturzo 
had  given,  regarding  the  size  of  the  dining-cabin,  had  been 
given  by  Majocchi. 

*  What  wai  the  size  of  the  bath-room  f  Perhapii  from  here  to  the 
fint  bench,  from  mx  to  leveo  feet— a  small  room. 

'  What  ftimihire  was  there  in  that  room  f  I  remember  that  then* 
was  a  ioia«be«l»  or  soAi,  where  ia  the  morning  we  placed  the  coihiona 
when  we  opened  the  tent  * 

^  Now,  if  their  lordships  referred  to  the  evidence  which  he 
had  formerly  read  to  them,  regarding  the  size  of  this  sofa-bed, 
they  would  find  it  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  long ;  and  yet  in  a 
room  of  the  size  which  Majocchi  had  meutioned,  containing 
furniture  of  such  relative  magnitude  as  Gargiulo  had  described, 
theur  lottkhips  were  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  celebrated 
bath  scene  had  actually  occurred. 

**  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  it 
mif^t  be  almost  worth  while  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  the 
charges  adduced  against  her  royal  highness,  distinguishing 
those  which  were  supported  by  several  witnesses  from  those 
which  were  supported  by  a  single  witness  only.     There  were 
J 6  overt  acts  of  this  latter  class  alleged  in  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral's openbg  speech;  of  which  three  were  said  to  have 
occurred  at  Naples,  and  were  to  be  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Demont.    Their  lordships  must  be  well  aware  that  the 
three  overt  acts  to  which  he  then  alluded,  were  the  occur- 
rences on  die  ni^t  of  her  maiesty's  visiting  the  opera — the 
occurrences  at  the  masked  ball  in  the  Theatre  San  Carlos— 
and  the  meeting  in  the  corridor — all  which  rested  on  her  evi- 
dence, and  on  ner  evidence  alone,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
she  could  not  be  contradicted  by  any  other  witnesses  as  effec- 
tually as  she  had  been  contradicted  on  every  other  point* 
;  Then  came  the  two  cases  at  Varrese  and  Lugano,  of  which 
the  Attorney-General  had  said  so  much  in  his  opening  speech, 
,  but  whicb-— he  begged  his  learned  friend's  pardon — ^be  had 
I  not  even  attempted  to  support  by  a  single  witness.    Then 
'  came  the  case  at  Catania,  which  depended  on  Demont's  evi- 
dence alone ;  then  the  case  at  Savona,  also  resting  upoi^  one 
evidence ;  then  the  tent  scene  at  Ephesus ;  the  Caffit  Turk, 
described  by  Majocchi,  which  he  alone  had  seen,  but  which 
-  had  been  fully  disproved  by  other  testimony.     Next  to  these 
came  Sacchi's  return  at  midnight  from  Milan,  with  a  letter 
^.%Qm  General  Pino,  and  the  discoveries  subsequ^t  &erevn^ 
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of  whick  nobody  could  say  a  ^ord  except  Stcchi  himself; 
and,  to.  conclude  all  tkese,  next  came  the  case  to  which  he 
must  then  particularly  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships — 
the  case  of  Schamitz,  proved  as  it  was  by  the  evidence  of 
Deraonty  and  of  no  other  witness.  What  could  appear  more 
satisfactory  than  the  account  which  his  learned  mend  the 
Attorney-General  had  given  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  there  i  There  was  a  lady  of  high  and  distinguished 
rank  disturbed  in  her  bed  at  midnight^  her  waiting-maid  was 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her— ^  gentleman  entered— 
the  waitiuK-maid  was  dismissed — and  the  gentleman  and  lady 
immediately  proceeded  to  that  most  intimate  matrimonial 
connexion  which  it  was  the  olgect  of  the  bill  to  establish. 
JNow  was  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  clear  and  convincing 
case  ?  If  such  facts  had  really  been  proved — if  there  had  been 
no  bustle^  no  interruption,  no  long  delay — if  the  lady  had 
reaHy  undressed  to  go  to  bed,  or  if  the  lady  and  gentleman 
had  gone  into  the  same  bed,  from  which  it  would  have  been 
only  fair  to  infer  that  they  had  both  gone  into  it  undressed — 
thej  (the  queen's  counsel)  could  not  have  held  up  their  heads 
in  court  for  a  single  moment,  unless  they  could  have  shown 
that  the  witness  who  had  sworn  to  the  facts  was  unworthy  of 
credit  in  every  particalar.  Thej  bad,  however,  done  more 
than  this — they  had  not  merely  shown  that  no  credit  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  testimonj  of  that  witness,  but  they  tiad 
actually  disproved  every  tittle  of  it.  They  now  intended  to 
f^o  further— they  charged  Aat  particular  wituess  with  an  inten-- 
Uon  of  deceiving  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  by  stating  to  them 
circumstances  which  made  out  a  prima  facie  case  of  guilt 
against  her  royal  highness,  and  by  withholding  from^them  at 
the  same  thne  certain  other  facts  which  were  fully  within  her 
knowledge,  and  which  explained  away  the  other  suspicious 
circunutances.  For,  what  were  the  real  facts  of  this  case  i 
It  was  true  that  Pergami  and  Vassali  had  gone  from  Schamitz 
to  Inspruck  about  passports — that  they  had  returned  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning— ^that  Demont  had  left 
her  bed  when  they  returned—that  immediately  afterwards  the 
whole  party  was  in  motion — and  that  they  left  the  place  as 
soon  as  the  unwieldy  equipage  of  a  royal  personage  could  be 
put  in  motion,  during  snowy  weather,  and  in  dicpeculiar  cir« 
cumatances  under  which  the  whole  party  was  placed.  Her 
majesty  was  then  upon  her  road  to  the  palacv  at  RasUdt, 
which  she  had  once  intended  to  take,  though  she  had  after- 
wards been  prohibited  from  occupying  it:  and  during  the 
whole  of.  her  journey  to  that  place  she  bad  been  received 
with  all  the  honours  md  attentions  which  were  so  eminently 
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due  to  her  rank  and  character.  On  that  evening,  however; 
in  consequence  of  some  mistake  in  her  passports,  she  had 
been  obliged  to  stop  at  a  miserable  inn,  in  which  there  was 
scarcifly  a  room  for  her  to  rest  under  any  circumstances, 
where  there  was  no  accommodation  for  her  suite,  where  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  compelled  to  lie  upon  straw,  and 
where  all  were  obliged  to  keep  on  their  clothes,  except,  as 
Demont  wished  at  first  to  insinuate,  herself  and  her  royal 
highness.  This  is  all  the  evidence  offered  by  the  counsel  for 
the  bill  to  make  out  this  part  of  the  case  :— 

*  Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her  royal  highocM?  did  any 
body?        Myself. 

*  Did  Pergami  return  from  lospruck  that  night?        Yes. 

*  As  well  M  you  can  recollect,  hovr  long  after  you  were  in  bed  ?  1 
do  not  recollect  precisely,  because  1  had  already  fallen  sifei^ 

.  'Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  princess,  0fpi another  bed t 
In  a  small  bed,  which  was  laid  on  the  floor.  ^ 

'Upon  the  arrival  of  Pergami,  did  you  receive  any  orders  from  her 
royal  highness?  Did  she  tell  yoa  what  you  were  to  do?  Her  royal 
highness  told  me  that  1  might  take  my  bed  and  go.* 

'  ^'  It  was  very  probable,  (continued  Mr.  Denman,)  that  she 
had  done  so ;  for  when  Captain  Vassali  ariived  there  was  uo 
second  bed  in  the  foom ;  the  little  Victorine  was  on  ber  royal 
highness's  bed,  her  royal  highness  was  dressed,  and  every  pre- 
paration was  fmmediately  made  in  order  to  enable  her  to  start 
as  soon  as  ever  the  sun  should  dawn.  Whilst  upon  this  point 
it  would  be  important  fpr  their  lordships  to  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Lieut.  Hownam.  But,  before  they  did  that, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remind  them,  that  in  the  case,  as 
it  was  first  proved  by  Demont,  there  wns  nothing  to  show 
whether  her  royal  highness  was  dressed  or  undressed,  but  they 
were  left  to  suppose  that  she  was  without  her  clothes,  as  she 
had  gone  to  bed.  In  another  place  she  had  let  out  a  feet  which 
showed  that  there  was  no  criminality  whatever  in  the  case.  It  * 
there  appeared  that  to  bed  her  royal  highness  did  not  go  at 
all,  in  the  ordinvy  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  but  that  she  had 
been  resting  on  it  till  Pergami  returned,  and  that  too  pi  the 
clothes  which  she  had  worn  during  the  day.  The  evidence 
was  as  follows  :— 

'Was  there  frost  or  snow  upon  the  ground?        There  was  a  great 
deal  of  snow. 
'It  Was  a  poor  inn,  an  indiflerent  inn,  was  it  not?        A  small  inn. 

*  Yon  are  understood  to  say  that  you  were  upon  a  bod  in  the  room  of 
the  prinoem :  was  it  so  ?        Yes. 

'  Had  you  taken  off  your  clothes  ?        Not  entirely. 
'Had  you  taken  off  more  than  your  gown?        I  do  not  perfectly 
rscollect,  but  I  believe  not' 

**  So  she  clung  firmly  to  this  ambiguity  about  clothes.     At 
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fiht  their  lordshipa  would  have  supposed  that  she  had^  been 
naked,  but  at  last  it  appears  that  she  had  not  taken  off!  more 
than  her  gown.  'His  learned  friend  had  then  asked — 

*  Had  the  priiice«  undressed  t  1  do  not  recollect ;  she  was  in  bed ; 
bat  i  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  undressed. 

<Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the  princess  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  at  that  time  ?        Yes. 

*  Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed  with  fur.  Sec  f  Yes,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  fur  about  her  dress.* 

''vSo  that  at  last  it  l|ad  be^n  drawn  from  the  witness  that  her 
rojal  highness  was  not  naked,  but  in  a  fur  dress,  which,  by- 
the-by,  was  not  very  well  adapted  for  any  such  purpose^  as 
wera  imputed  to  her.  After  this,  Demont  was  asked  another 
question,  from  her  answer  to  which  it  appeared,  that,  having 
been  let  into  the  secret  that  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
were  living  on  the  same  terms  as  husbands  and  wives,  and 
'  were  indulging  in  all  conjugal  endearments,  she  was  forthwith 
turned  out  of  her  royal  faighness's  service,  to  which  she  had 
never  afterwards  been  allowed  to  return.  And  now,  that  he 
was  upon  this  subject,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  comments  upon  the  letters  of  this  witness,  on  account  of 
which,  though  they  contained  direct  proofs  of  her  insincerity, 
the  counsel  for  the  bill  had  contended  that  she  ought  to  be 
believed. 

'*  His  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  contended,  that  De- 
months  intention  was  to  inform  her  royal  highness  that  there 
were  certain  persons  who  were  ready  to  pay  her  for  the  secrets 
which  she  possessed,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  conceal  or 
discover  those  secrets,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  her 
royal  highness  treated  her.  Taking  the  letter  in  that  point  of 
view,  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  It  was  a  threatening  letter.  He 
would,  however,  maintain  that  such  a  construction  ought  not 
to  have  been  put  upon  that  letter.  The  more  natural  con- 
struction to  put  upon  it  was  this-^that  she,  being  not  in  abso- 
hite  wai:t,  but  in  no  great  abundance  of  money,  had  written 
to  her  sister,  desiring  her  to  use  greater  economy.  Her  Ian* 
guage  was,  *in  effect  this — *  I  am  denuded  of  every  thing, 
owing  to  my  carelessness.  Do  not  you  commit  the  same  fault. 
1  have  been  assailed,  in  consequence,  by  several  gentlemen 
from  London,  whom  I  know  to  be  spies  on  her  royal  highness. 
They  have  promised  me  a  brilliant  establishment  if  I  will  de- 
pose against  her.  1  know  the  meaning  of  their  offers ;  they 
want  me  to  depose  to  certain  facts' — of  which,  according  to 
the  atatement  of  the  Attorney-General,  she  was  the  dangerous 
depositary.  Let  the  construction  of  that  letter  be  what  it 
might,  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  upon  hearing  of 
its  contents,  was  well  worthy  of  their  lordships  consideration^ 
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Had  her  royal  k^^hnefis  taken  any  stepi  to  prevent  het  di». 
doabg  the  secrets  whidi  she  was  supposed  to  possess  i  Had 
die  offered  her  mon^  i  Had  she  pnrsued  any  oAer  measutes 
to  conciliate  this  woman  to  her  interests  i  No ;  she  left  W, 
without  any  offer^  to  her  own  discretion^  until  Sacohi  took  her 
off  to  Milan^  to  give  her  evidence  before  that  celebrated  com« 
niission.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  suppose  that  she  pos- 
sessed any  secret  which  could  derogate  from  the  cbaraoter  of 
her  royal  highness ;  and  therefore,  even  taking  that  sordid  view 
of  the  case  which  was  taken  by  his  learned  fnend  the  Soticataf- 
General,  it  showed  that  the  servant  was  artful,  and  the  mia- 
tress  innocent.  But,  from  the  view  of  the  caae  which  bt 
(Mr.  Denmin)  had  taken,  be  believed  the  mistress  lo  be  i&ao* 
cent,  and  the  servant,  at  that  time,  honest. 

''He  would  now  return  to  the  occurrences  at  Schamitc.  Mn 
Hownam  had  stated,  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  some  per* 
son  to  go  back  to  Inspnick  to  procure  passports ;  that  Per* 
garni  and  Couut  Vassali  had  gone  back  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  they  returned  very  late,  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  tbs 
morning.  Lieut.  Hownam  was  cross-examined  on  this  poiai^ 
and  it  would  then  have  been  very  easy  for  the  counsel  for  tbt 
bill,  with  the  information  which  they  were  daily  receiving  frodi 
their  valuable  acquaintance,  Sacchi  and  Demont,  to  have  re-^ 
minded  him  of  any  minor  details,  if  such  there  had  been,  to 
shake  his  evidence.  Did  they  do  any  thing  like  this  i  On 
the  contrary,  they  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the 
passports,  and  the  snow,  and  the  barriers,  and  the  luggage ; 
'  but,  m  all  the  questions  they  had  put  to  him,  there  was  not  a 
ungle  question-calculated  to  elicit  a  contrary  fact ;  and  there* 
fore,  assuming  his  evidence  to  be  perfectly  iHiimpeaehable,  he 
should  next  proceed  to  the  evidence  of  Count  Vassali. 

''  Now,jn  introducing  Count  Vassali  to  their  k>rdships  notice, 
be  scarcely  tliought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  his  having 
been  a  private  soldier  in  the  royal  guard  of  the  King  of  Italy 
was  no  reflection  upon  him,  nor  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
rank  which  be  at  present  held.  Indeed,  when  they  recollected 
his  military  air  and  polished  demeanour,  they  would  see  bow 
unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  have  arisen  from  an  humble  rank 
in  society.  Those  ^  of  their  lordships  who  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  Continent  must  be  aware,  that  they  could 
hardly  ^o  into  any  town  where  there  was  a  respectaUe  young 
man,  without  finding  that  he  had  been,  at  some  time  or  other, 
appointed  as  a  guard  of  honour  either  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, Josephiue,  Maria  Louisa,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on 
'theirgpaissage  through  that  town. 

*  The  following  were  part  <rf  Vassali's  answers  :— '  It  was 
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occeMary  for  Pergami  and  a^jself  to  go  from  Scharoitz  to 
InsprucL  about  the  paasports.  We  set  oflf  after  dinner,  after 
12  o'clock,  aod  returnea  between  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  our  return  we  went  into  the  room  of  her  royal  high- 
ue8t,  whom  we  found  fitting  on  the  bed — leaning — half-Ijiug 
—covered  with  shawls,  or  something  like  it.  After  we  had 
eoteredi  Schiavini^  and  then  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  came  into 
her  royal  highness's  room  from  her  own ;  the  little  Victorioe 
was  there  ais<|t;  and  he  added»  that  when  he  first  returned 
from  Inspruck^  he  saw  her  en  the  bed  along  with  her  royal 
highness,  which  Mad.  Demont  had  carefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
as  well  as  that  she  herself  and  her  royal  highness  were  fullj 
dressed.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  an  officer  had  arrived 
from  the  police,  with  whom  he  (Vasssdi)  had  some  convers?^ 
lion :  after  which  he  was  frequently  in  and  out  to  her  royal 
highness,  qiaking  communications  to  her  about  the  roads  and 
the  weather.  The  suite  remained  up  all  night,  making  prepa- 
rations for  her  departure.'  When  he  was  pressed  regarding 
the  bustle  of  this  preparation,  he  gave  that  answer  which  every 
persoiT would  see  to  be  correct— '  That  a  person  was  not  easy, 
ibat  he  was  always  in  movement,  when  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
iipoB  a  person  of  her  royal  highness's  quality ;  in  short,  a  per- 
aon  was  in  eternal  movement.'  He  likewise  gave  such  a  state- 
ment as  rendered  the  impatience  of  her  royal  highness  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  perfectly  natural.  He  said  that  she  had 
been  reposing  on  the  bed  from  12  o'clock  on  the  preceding 
day,  ^d,  therefoire,  that  she  could  not  be  in  want  of  rest.. 
'  This  statement  of  Vassali's  was  in  perfect  consistence  with  that 
pf  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  therefore  little  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  its  trutL  • 

*'  From  another  part  of  the  evidence  it  also  appeared,  that 
Sacchi  had  been  sent  to  Schamitz ;  and  yet,  extraordinary  as 
it  might  appear,  no  question  had  been  put  to  him  about  this 
part  of  the  transaction,  to  elicit  his  information  on  the  subject, 
or  to  gain  his  corroboration  to  the  evidence  of  Demont; 
though,  from  the  nature  of  her  evidence,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  cross-examined,  the  Attorney-General 
must  have  known  that  it  would  be  questioned,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore^  important  to  corroborate  it  by  such  evidence  as  that 
of  Sacchi. 

^<  The  pext  part  of  the  case  related  to  what  was  said  to 
baye  occurred  at  Carlsrnhe :  and  here  he  could  not  help  de* 
plosing  the  situation  in  which  her  royal  highness  had  been  so 
long  placed.  Jn  the  consideration  of  this  case  it  would  be  im- 
possible not  to  refer,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  extraordinary 
calamities  of  her  married  life.     She  had  left  the  country,  after 
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having  uad^rg^ne  and  defeated  one  prosecution ;  but  still  foN 
lowed  by  reports  invented  and  circUhted  by  die  rancorous 
malignity  of  her  enemies.  She  knew  diat  she  was  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  anxious  to  destroy,  not  merely  her  reputa- 
tion, bat  her  life:  and  yet, she  resorted,  in  the  course  of  her 
travels,  to  not  less  than  fifty  inns,  at  none  of  which  had  any 
thing  criminal  been  attempted  to  be  imputed  to  her,  except 
by  the  respectable  Pietro  Cuchi,  and  the  equally  respectable 
Barbara  Kress. 

''  He  could  not  help  again  referring  to  the  general  state- 
ment which  he  had  made  yesterday.     If  there  was  any  adul- 
terous intercourse  passing  between  her  royal  highness  and 
Per^mi,  how  happened  it  that  with  a  chambermaid,  anxious 
to  discover  so  important  a  secret,  the  linen  had  n#t  in  this,  as 
it^had  in  other  instances,  betrayed  that  guilty  intercourse? 
How  was  it  in  the  intercourse  which  it  was  alleged  had  oc* 
curred  in  the  polacre  t    There,  it  was  true,  there  was  not  any, 
what  he  should  call  bodily  linen,  to  betray  it ;  but  then  there 
was  the  matting !  Did  it  betray  any  marks  of  such  intercourse  i 
There  was  not  even  an  attempt  to  exact  such  a  iact  from  De* 
mont ;  and  if  she  had  said  that  there  were  any  marks  on  i^ 
s&e  knew  that  she  must  be  immediately  contradicted*     Now 
how  stood  the  fact  at  Carlsruhe  i    Was  it  pessible  to  doub^ 
that,  from  some  unfortunate  attempt  to  destroy  this  illustrious 
lady,  individuals  thought  that  it  might  be  to  their  advantage  to 
pursue  her  with  fresh  calumnies?   How  else  came  it  to  pass 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  a  Hanoverian 
minister  had  been'sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  i    Why,  for  the 
first  time,  had  the  minister  of  this  Protestant  court  been  ac* 
credited  to  his  holiness  the  Pope  ?    Why  was  it,  except  that 
the  Baron  Ompteda  might  sit  at  her  royal  highness's  table,  at 
once  her  guest  and  her  betrayer  ?    Why,  whenever  a  question 
had  been  put  regarding  the  name  of  that  individual,  bfnd  one 
of  his  learned  fnends  always  started  up  with  an  objection— at* 
ways  closed  the  mouth  of  the  witi^s,  and  created  an  obstacle 
to  the  investigation  of  truth,  which  they  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared was  the  sole  object  of  their  labours  ?     It  was  evident 
that  Majocchi  had  been  instructed  by  somebody,  and  for  some 
hidden  reason,  to  say  that  he  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
Ompteda ;  that  it  was  as  unknown  to  him  as  that  of  any  chief- 
tain in  the  Sandwich  Islands.   He  was  asked,  did  not  the  baron 
dine  at  the  table  of  her  royal  highness  ?     His  answer  was,  that 
he  might  have  dbne  so,  but  that  he  did  not  ^ow  him.     Then 
he  got  to  a  sort  of  a  half-knowledge  of  him  as  a  Prussian  ba- 
ron with  an  extraordinary  name ;  but  yet  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  extraordinary  U*ansaction6.    Demont,  however,  admitted 
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that  she  cnew hu  Mine ;  but  the,  luna  sooli  mewootoMg-of 
his  being  a  8py-*she  had  never  heard  of  his  pidcing  any  locki ^ 
and  had  never  been  informed  that  he  had  maoe  any  attempt  to 
obtain  her  mistress's  letters,  until  she  y^b  told  so  at  the  bar  of 
their  lordships. 

*'He  had  called  their  attention  to'the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  in  this  case  }  but  it  was  quite  as  important  that  they 
should  give  it  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  suppressed ;  for- 
tkey  had  been  told  by  Rastelli,  that  active  agent  of  the  Milan, 
oonunission,  who  had  been  abstracted  from  the  country,  that: 
he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that 
commission,  to  Frankfort,  to  see  Maurice  Credi,  who  it  was  in 
evidence  had  confessed  to  Lieut.  Hownam  that,  he  bad  been  . 
employed  to  pick  die  locks  of  her  royal  highnesses  cabinets  by 
the  Baron  Ompteda.  Why  was  not  Maurice  Credi,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  England,  called  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution  f 
He  was  without  doubt  as-  ready  to  have  told  all  that  he  knew, 
and  perhaps  more  than  be  knew,  as  any  of  the  witnesses  who 
had  been  examined.  But  bis  learned  friends  on  the  oppostle 
side  were  aware  that,  if  Ifaey  had  placed  him  atthe  bar,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  disclose  all  the  transactions,  in  which 
Ompteda  had  employed  him.  He  had  been  ezamiacd  by  Mr. 
Cook :  why,  he  would  ask  their  lordships,  bad  he  not  been, 
examined  by  the  Attomey-Oeneval  ?  There  was  another  wit- 
ness also  in  the  country,  of  the  name  of  Annette  Preising,  the 
attendant  chambermaid  with  Demont ;  but  she  had  not  been 
called,  though  the  Attomey-Geaeml  had  declared  himself  wiU 
ling  to  prove  every  thing  material  on  either  side. 

**  Now,  vrith  regard  to  die  endence  of  Majocdii,  their  lord* 
ships  could  not  have  forgotten  that  when  he  had  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Ompteda,  and  said  that  he'was  quite  a  stranger, 
even  to  his  name,  he  (Mr.  Denman)  had  introduced  to  their 
nodce  the  evidence  of  Wm.  Canington,  and  had  then  called 
his  attention  to  different  circumstances  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. Wm.  Csmngton  had  no  sooner  left  the  bar,  with  the 
approbation  of  every  honest  man  who  had  heard  him,  than 
materiab  for  his  cross-examination  were  sought  after  by  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Carrington's  captain  was  sent  for 
to  town,  and  the  whole  of  his  life  was  submitted  to  the  strictest 
examination.  Did  he  (Mr.  Denman)  c<miplaitt  of  this  ?  By 
no  means :  if  it  were  not  irreguhu*,  be  wooM  with  all  due  hu- 
mility return  his  dianks  to  the  noUe  lord  for  it,  because  be 
would  say  of  diat  individual  whatioreign  writers  had  said  6{ 
die  Enf^ish  nation-— diat  you  might  find  gendemen,  m  the  ge* 
neral  sense  of  the  word,  among  the  lowest  classes  in  it  He 
would  say  of  Wm.  Carrington,  that,  in  whatever  rank  in  life  h^ 
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bad  Deeii  p  aceO|  natiire  had  made  him  a  genuemaii,  and  that 
h»  evidence  was  placed  fhr  out  of  the  reach  of  aU  dispute, 
la  the  course  of  bis  evidence  he  positively  stated,  in  more  than 
amm  ov  two  places,  that  he  held  conversatiotta  with  Majocchi 
on^the  subject  of  the  Baron  Ompteda.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  minute  cross-examinafioui  the  same  consisleni  story 
was  adhered  to,  and  he  (Mr.  Denman)  would  assert  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  evidence  to  be  more  clear  or  satisfac- 
tory than  that  given  by  him  on  tUs  pointy  and  indeed  on  every 
part  of  the  case  to  which  his  testifflony  referred.  It  was  evi- 
dent, then,  that  Majocchi  had  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  Omp^ 
teda ;  that  he  had  expressed  indignation  at  his  attempts  at  cor- 
rupting her  ro^al  highnesses  servants ;  and  he  added  the  em* 
phatic  expression,  that  ^  if  be  met  him  on  the  road  he  would 
kill  him  like  a  dog.'  In  die  three  atrict  cross^zaminations 
which  he  underwent,  his  evidence  remained  unshaken,  and  in- 
no  one  point  had  he  contradicted  himself,  or  was  he  contra- 
dicted by  others.  It  was  also  clear  that  his  account  about 
being  a  midshipman  was  correct,  that  he  had  served  in  the 
PoieiierSf  and  that  Sir  John  Beresford  decbred  that  he  had  no 
man  whom  he  wished  less  to  part  with  than  Carrington.  If  his 
leaned  friends  on  the  other  side  could  have  contadictad  the 
evidence  of  this  man,  or  of  any  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
for  her  majesty,  what  advantages  did  they  not  possess  over  the 
queen's  counsel  in  thb  respect,  and  how  advantag^euriy 
were  they  placed  with  regard  to  the  difficidty  of  contradicting 
their  witnesses  ? — ^diey  whose  whole  case  was  knade  up  by  fo- 
reign witnesses,  Ae  subjects  of  powers  who  were  so  veiy  un- 
willing to  let  some  persons  come  over*— who  were  so  ready  to 
give  permission  to  others*— nay,  to  force  ihem  to  come-^who 
were  so  shy  of  even  verifying  sosae  documents  which  were 
sent  to  tb^m— (and  this  circumstance  be  begged  to  remind 
their  lordships,  showed  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  her  ma- 
jesty's situation).  The  veiy  lact  of  the  witnesses  being  fo- 
reigners, gave  them  a  protection  from  the  diance  of  detection. 
If  they  were  persons  who  were  known,  might  it  not  have  been 
in  the  power  of  her  majesty's  counsel  to  have  given  evidence  of 
their  former  situation  and  conduct,  and  perhaps  to  have  shown 
that  they  wei«  persons  who  were  every  way  unworthy  of  beii^ 
believed  k  a  court  of  justice  ?  From  all  this,  however,  their 
beitig  foreigners  protected  tbem.  This  was  a  disadvantage  to 
her  majesty^s  case,  but  forldnutely  it  was  oenpensated  by  her 
counsel  being  able  to  contradict  those  swearen  out  of  their 
•own  mouths^  in  cases  where  it  wodd  be  difficult  otbca^iae  to 
disprove  their  testimony.  If,  then,  tips  story  of  Baron  Omp- 
tuda  was  true,  did  it  not  prove  to  their  ferdships  that  spies  ban 
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been  set  to  w»tcb  the  conduct  of  ber  rojpil  highiie8»--to  nott 
down  her  niost  innocent  actftfnsy  for  the  purpose  of  torturing 
theon  into  evidence  of  guilt? 

^  He  now  came  to  what  was  said  to  have  occurred  at  Carls* 
ruhe  J  and  here  he  would  point  it  out  at  remarkably  coincid* 
iug  with  the  opinion  he  had  just  stated,  that  not  fewer  thaa 
three  ministers  were  employed  in  sending  this  witness  to 
England ;  and  that  one  of  those  very  mbisters^  on  her  royal 
highnesses  arrival^  had  invited  her  to  accept  of  his  rooms  at 
the  inn,  which,  the  very  moment  she  <|uitted,  he  returned  to,  ' 
and  ran  about  busily  examining  every  little  circumstance  which 
he  thought  could  lead  to  even  a  suspicion  of  guilt.  Could 
there  be  a  doubt,  on  any  man's  mind  that  these  persons  so  em- 
ployed,  had  thought  they  had  caught  her  majesty  in  a  trap  from 
which  she  should  not  be  able  to  escape,  and  that  they  were 
anaiotts  to  find  some  willing  instrument  to  depose  against  her  i 
Now  what  had  the  witness  (Kress)  said  ?  She  described  her- 
self' as  having  seen  the  princess  sitting  on  Pergami's  bed, 
Pergami  having  his  arm  round  her  neck,  which  he  let  fall  the 
moment  the  vritness  appeared  :  and  here  the  remark  which  he 
had  so  often  made  again  occurred— that  each  witness  who  is 
called  to  any  particular  point,  so  shaped  bis  testimony,  as  that 
that  part  of  the  case  rested  only  with  himself.  This  Kress, 
however,  did  receive  a  contradiction  from  the  witness  Sacchi — 
a  coDtradiction  which  he  could  not  have  given  without  sus- 
picion to  himself.  The  evidence  of  Kress  on  this  point  was 
as  follows : 

•  What  fort  of  bed  was  plaeftf  tn  No.  ia  ?       A  broad  bed. 

*  Wat  that  bed  in  No.  19  befi>re  the  priecets  arrived  f  or  wst  it  placed 
there  after  her  arrival,  and  in  consequence  of  that  arrival?  There  m^d 
another  there  before,  but  I  had  been  ordered  to  put  a  broad  t>ed  j  I  had 
been  obliged  to  put  this  broad  bed  in  before  the  Princess  of  Wales 
arrived, 

<  Had  the  courier  «^  the  Priacess  of  Wales  arrived  before  that  bed  was 
placed  t  The  courier  had  arrived:  aad  then  I  placed  this  bread  bed 
to  which  I  allude.* 

**  Now,  continued  Mr.  Denman,  the  inference  intended  to  be 
drawn  was,  that  the  courier  bad  been  sent  on  to  have  a  broad 
bed  placed,  as  the  beds  at  Carlsrufae  were  small :  but  Sacchi 
said,  ^  I  continued  to  distribute  the  lodgings  as  far  as  Caris- 
ruhe ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  Carlsrufae,  there  having  hap* 
pened  the  thing  that  had  happened  at  Turin,  that  is  to  say,  the 
change  of  the  bed-rooms^  I  did  not  meddle  with  it  any  mote 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey,  leaving  to  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami  to  choose  what  rooms  they  liked  best.'  So  that, 
so  far  was  he  from  giving  directions  for  the  change  of  the  ar* 
rangemeuts,  those  he  made  were  altered.    Here,  then,  was  a 
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■lanifett  contmdictioii  to  Kress.  Now,  Kress  ststedy  that  har- 
ing  to  carry  water  to  the  room  No.  Id.,  she  saw  Per^ami  as 
he  had  before  described ;  and  she  also,  siid,  *  the  coarier  had 
anived,  and  Itoi  I  placed  the  large  bed/  S^e.  But  might  she 
not  baTe  got  that  order  from  the  officious  Mr.  Baron  Grimm, 
who  seen^  to  interest  himself  so  much  about  the  disposition 
of  her  royal  highness*s  room  7  But,  be  that  as  it  might,  Kress 
declared  that  when  she  got  to  tfie  room  her  rojal  highness 
started  up,  as  if  frightened  at  bem^  seen.  He  begged  their 
lordships  attention  to  what  she  admitted  in  ber  cross-ezamina- 
tion  on  this  point.    She  was  asked— 

*  After  you  had  seen  the  penon  you  took  fbr  the  princeai  in  the  erening 
in  I^ell;tnii'k  roooo,  did  yon  ^  to  see  whether  the  Coantew  of  OMi  wm 
in  her  roonf  No^  I  carried  water  immediately  to  No.  5,  and  there 
they  were  ttaadiog;  at  Na  5  the  cottnteai  kxiged. 

*  Did  you  not  go  to  No.  5»  in  order  to  see  whether  the  ooanteH  was 
there?       Ye%  I  weut  just  there. 

*  Did  yon  not  go  there  Ibr  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  counteai 
was  there  I       I  weat^  and  taw  jost  that  Jt  wai  the  prinoew. 

*  Did  you  nofr  go  there  for  the  porpoie  of  seeing  whether  the  ooonfeH 
lias  there  f       No^  I  went  not  there ;  I  just  carrM  the  water  there. 

*  Will  you  swear  you  di^  not  go  to  that  room,  upon  the  oath  you  hare 
taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  countess  was  there?  1  went 
jast  there  to  carry  the  water,  because  I  must  do  thin^  as  I  did  it  every 
eteoing. 

*  WiU  you  swear,  by  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  yon  did  Lot  go  to 
the  room  in  p^rt  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  countess 
was  there  ?  I  cannot  sav  this ;  1  did  not  go  for  that  parpose ;  I  have 
never  tliought  that  I  should  be  asked  about  this.*  And*  continued  Mr. 
Denman,  the  interpreter  added,  she  says  *  I  have  never  had  any  thought 
about  this  {  I  never  thought  that  I  shoukl  be  asked  about  it' 

**  So  it  appeared  she  knew  well  what  she  was  to  be  asked, 
but  snch  a  point  as  thia  wasj  of  courscj  not  put  into  ber  mindt 
She  was  then  asked— 

*  WiU  you  swear,  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  you  have  never 
told  any  peiaon  that  yon  did  go  to  the  room  of  the  countess  for  the  pur- 
Dose  of  seeing  whether  she  waa  there  or  not?  I  cannot  recollect  it; 
I  have  no  thought  about  il^  whether  I  have  said  it  to  any  Lody. 

*  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  never  had  any  conversation  witfi  any 
person  about  your  going  into  Madame  Oldi's  room  that  night?  I  can 
swear  that  1  never  bad  a  conversation  with  any  body  about  this  matter, 
namely,  that  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Couoteas  of  Oldi  waa  there  or  not. 

*  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any 
person  about  your  going  into  Madame  Oldi's  room  that  B^Ut  t  Nobody 
has  asked  me — nolxKly  told  me  any  tiling ;  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
asked  me  whether  i  had  been  in  the  room  ;  I  told  it  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  asked  me. 

**  So  that  it  appeared  she  could  not  recollect  the  conversation, 
or  whether  she  had  any ;  nor  could  she  recollect  her  having 
g<»ne  to  the  Countess  of  Oldi'a  room  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
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teiniog'wlietlwr  she  was  there.  At  hest,  she  was  in  douhC  as 
to  who  was  there ;  and  when  their  lordships  took  thatGircum* 
stance,  and  the  other  fact  where  she  was  contradicted^  into 
consideration,  they  would,  he  was  sure,  see  that,  instead  of 
this  shewing  any  guilt  on  the  part  of  her  royal  highness,  it  only 
manifested  the  incessant  efforts  which  were  made  to  addace 
something  which  might  affect  her  character.  The  exertions 
which  were  made  to  induce  this  woman  k>  give  her  story  were 
astonishing,  and  full  proof  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  just 
spoken  of.  She  was  taken  to  Hanover^  and  there  questioned  by 
one  ambassador;  to  Frankfort,  and  examined  by  another;  and 
though  she  did  not  speak  of  a  recompence,  their  lordship's 
would  judge  whether  the  compensation  which  she  admitted 
was  not  sufficient  for  one  of  her  description.  The  story  of 
the  grey  cloak,  which  this  witness  said  she  saw  one  morning 
on  Pergami's  bed,  and  which  she  afterwards  saw  on  the  priu- 
cess,  was  allowed  to  rest  upon  her  unsupported  testimony.  She 
spoke  of  having  seen  stains  on  the  bed ;  but  this  part  of  her 
account  was  left  isolated.  They  were  not  told  whether  this 
occurred  before  or  after  the  alleged  scene  of  the  princess  sitting 
on  Pergami's  bed,  nor  was  it  said  to  be  before  or  after  her 
having  found  the  cloak.  All  that  was  said  by  Kress  about 
them  was,  that  she  had  seen  stains  on  the  bed,  and  that  they 
were  wet  and  white.  Now  when  their  lordships  looked  at  the 
other  parts  of  the  case,  they  would  find  that  this  was  impos- 
sible. He  said  it  was  impossible  that  if  there  were  such  stains 
as  was  wished  to  be  inferred,  they  could  be  white,  and  in  a 
state  of  humidity.  Kress  stated  that  she  was  a  mamed 
woman,  and  had  often  made  the  beds  of  married  persons  ; 
but  when  asked  to  describe  the  stains  she  had  seen,  she  replied 
'  You  will  pardon  me,  I  have  not  reflected  on  this— I  have  had 
DO  thoughts  on  it  whatever.'  If  she  had  no  thoughts  on  it 
whatever,  why  was  she  brought  here  ?  If  what  she  had  stated 
was  true,  why  she  would  have  declared  it,  and  not  have  been 
seized  with  the  fit  of  modesty  for  which  he  had  heard  her 
praised.  Her's,  however,  were  not  the  blushes  of  expiring 
modesty;  no,  they  were  the  blushes  of  expiring  truth,  which 
she  struggled  to  give  up  at  their  lordship's  bar ;  for  she  knew 
she  was  swearing  what  was  felse ;  and  to  jlrove  this  perjury 
with  which  he  charged  her,  he  would  call  their  lordship's  at* 
tention  to  a  part  of  Lient.  Hownam's  evidence — 

*  Do  you  remember  being  at  Carlsruhe  ?       I  do. 

*  Who  received  her  royal  higbncis  at  Carlaruhef  There  was  a 
gland  chamberlain  reoeived  her  royal  higbnev  on  getting  out  of  ber 
carriage^  and  a  chamberlain  appointed  to  attend  her  always  after. 

*  Do  yoa  remember  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ?  The  Baron 
d*Ende. 
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'  *  Did  ber  foya]  higlMieii  pm  the  fvnter  ptit  of  lier  tine  at  courts 
or  in  retirement;  whilit  eke  was  there  f  Aloioit  alwayt  at  coort.  o« 
in  the  famUy  of  the  Grand  Duke, 

'  Where  did  her  royal  highneta  usually  dine  during  her  stay  at  Carls- 
rahe  f  At  court,  or  else  at  the  MargravioeX  the  Grand  Duke's 
njother.* 

''  Here,  tt^en,  tbeir  lordships  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  ut- 
most attentions  were  paid  to^  and  parties  made  to  receive,  this 
illustrious  lady,  who  had  been  descdbed  as  a  destitute  outcast 
from  the  society  of  her  relatives ;  as  a  prostitute  who  had  de- 

!rraded  herself,  her  rank,  and  her  country,  and  who  was  no 
onger  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  enioyment  of  the  honours 
of  her  elevated  station.  Yet  their  loraships  found  that,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case — so  far  from  her  royal  highness 
9hunning  or  being  shunned  by  her  illustrious  fiiends  and  rela- 
tives on  the  continent,  she  sought  their  society,  and  her  com- 
pany was  sought  by  them.     Lieut.  Hownam  was  asked-— 

*  Yua  have  said  (hnt  the  princess  dined  with  the  grand  duke,  except 
one  day  that  she  dined  with  the  margravine;  did  you  dine  in  company 
with  her  roya)  highueai  on  those  occasions?        1  did 

'You  haveaaid  thataheaupped  at  the  grand  duke*%  and  also  at  the 
Diargravine^s;  did  you  sup  in  company  with  herf        1  did. 

*  At  what  o'clock,  at  that  court,  is  the  dinner?  I  cannot  poaitively 
recollect. 

« About  what  hour  I  I  do  not  recollect  the  hour  suficiently  to  be 
able  to  mark  it. 

'  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  lateneas  of  the  hour  of  supper,  and 
the  evening  parties  there  ?  1  cannot  say  to  what  hour  they  lasted  \ 
probably  twelve  o'clock. 

'Can  you  of  your  own  knowledge  aay  whether  the  princess  had  tine 
to  return  home  oetween  dinner  and  supper — ^between  the  dinner  and 
subseqiieBtly  going  to  the  other  boos^  or  supping  at  the  same  bouae? 
J  ahould  imagine  yes. 

'Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  one  of  those  days,  return  home 
between  the  dinner  and  the  supper?       I  do  not  recoHect  that. 

'  Will  you  undertake  to  aay  that  she  did  not!  I  will  undertake  t« 
say  that  1  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance:  if  I  had  the  sviSUest  re- 
collection of  it,  I  have  no  end  in  keeping  it  back,  in  withholding  it  * 

*^  And  certainly  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  this  was  an  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Hownam'6,  for  which  every  one  .  who  heard  his 
evidence,  and  saw  his  manner,  would  give  him  full  credit.  He 
would  have  told  it,  if  it  had  occurred,  if  he  had  recollected 
it.  His  evidence,  as  far  it  went,  contradicted  that  of  ^ress ; 
but  it  was  directly  and  positively  refuted  by  the  evidence  of 
Count  VassalL  Their  lordships  would  bear  in  mind  that  thie 
time  mentioned  by  Kress  as  that  at  which  she  saw  the  princess 
in  Pergami's  room  with  his  hand  round  her  neck  wa£  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  In  Vassali's  evidence,  he 
stated  that  they  arrived  at  Carlsruhe  on  the  S5th,of  March, 
and  remained  there-  till  the  50th ;  that  every  day  her  royal 
highness  dined   with   the  grand  duke  or  the  margravine,  and 
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that  she  also  supped  and  spent  the  evenings  with  them.  He 
also  stated  that,  Pergami  was  taken  ill  on  the  second  day. 
He  .was  asked-^ 

*Do  you  remember  where  you  dined  the  second  day!  .  At  the 
grand  duke*s.  *  i 

*  Did  her  royal  highness  dine  there  f        Ye&^ 

'  <Did  Pergami  dine  there?        Yes.  ^ 

'AndtheCottntemOldi?        Yes. 

*  Did  Pergsmi  and  the  Countess  Oldt  remain  there  the  whole  after- 
noon?       Mo.  »  .         . 

'What  did. they  do?  Pergami  complained  of  the  headache^  and 
caused  his  sister  to  accompany  him  to  the  inn. 

'About  what  time  in  the  ereoing  was  it?        About  Bre  o*c]ock. 

'  Did  her  royal  highness  leave. the  grand  duke*8  at  that  time  ?  She 
remained  with  the  grand  duchess. 

*  Did  you  remain  ?       I  did.* 

''This  circumstance  of  Pergami's  illness  was  too  remarkable 
to  escape  his  memory,  and  he' accordingly  recollected  it 
minutely.     He  was  next  asked-^ 

'Did  you  come  away  with  tlje  princess?        Yes. 

'At  what  hour?        Late  in  the  evening. 
* '  What  was  done  at  the  grand  duke's  after  Pergami  and  Countess  Oldi 
went  home?        Among  other  things  they  sang. 

'Did  you  sing  yourself?        With  the  grand  duchess.* 

''  He  was  asked  to  fix  the  time  at  which  the  dinners  took 
place,  and  also  at  what  hour  the  theatre  and  the  evening'  par^ 
ties  commenced,  and  he  does  it  in  such  a  precise  manner  as 
not  to  leave  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  described 
the  dinner  hotir  as  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  that  they're-^ 
mained  at  table  till  about  half*past  four.  The  evening  parties 
bc^^  between  seven  and  eight,  at  which  time  her  royal  high-^ 
ness  returned  from  the  grand  duke's  on  the  night'  to  which 
Kress's  evidence  applied.  Now,  at  first,  thii  answer  of  Vas- 
sali's  might  seem  to  be  somewhat  in  confirmation  of  Kress  ; 
but,  in  another  part  of  his  evidence,  he  so  far  accounts  for  the 
whole  time  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  on  any  mind  that  what 
Kress  said  must  be  false.  He  was  asked,  ''A re  you  rightly 
understood  that  on  the  second  night  of  her  royal  highnbss's 
residence  at  Carlsruhe  she  returned  from  court  to  the  inn  at 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  F  Between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.'  The  following  questions  were  put  to  Vassali  at  the 
request  of  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham  :— 

'When  her  royal  highness  retumed^the  second  night  she  was  at 
Carlsruhe,  from  the  palace  to  the  inn,  did  you  accompany  her?  T did 
not. 

'  When  did  you  go  there  ?  When  she  returned  home  between  seven 
and  eight' o^dock. 

'That  is  the  time  at  which  you  are  asked  did  you  accompany  her  ? 
Yea^  between  seven  and  eight. 

-  'Into  what  room  did  you  accompany  her  royal  higfauess?       The 
sakMin. 
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.  « When  did  ywi  And  tbml       FerfMia  and  bif  iiiter^  «ad  i 
penpo  o(  tbe  niitt  cane  to  iiie*t  her, 
'  Was  Pergami  drewed  at  the  time  f       He  was  io  aa  unifom. 

•  How  was  her  royal  higfaiie«  dreaed  at  that  timet  1  eaaaol  n^ 
BMUKiar  how  the  Wia  otommL 

*Pojrott  facoUact  whether  Ac  waa  la  a  camt  or  itate  dwmf  la  a 
dicaa  of  Kraat  apleadonrv 

'Did  her^oyal  hifhaeai  reattin  fcr  anytiaM  ia  what  yoa  call  the 
aaloool       Sone time;  then  we  weatlo the  BMrgnnriae'a. 

«IM  yoa  go  altogather,  Faisami  aocompaayiag  har  loydl  hlghpcm 
as  weN  -as  yooneif f       Yea. 

•  How  long  did  you  all  lemaia  at  the  eveahig  pirty  at  ooort  ajer  that! 
Till  about  tea  o'clock. 

•  Did  the  prioeem  ramaia  ia  theaafoon  the  whole  craning,  fram  her 
fetam  frcmdinnar  tiM  ahc  went  ooft  to  the  evening  party f       Yea.* 

^  Here,  then,  their  lordships  had  tl^e  whole  time  of  tbe 
evaping  accounted  for,  to  tbat  it  was  impossible  the  story  of 
Kress  could  be  true,  unless,  indeed,  they  could  believe  that 
Vassali  had  perjured  bimselfj  which  he  conceived  no  one  who 
heard  him  could  for  a  moment  iniagine.  His  learned  friend 
had  put  some  questions  to  Vassali  about  the  times  and  places 
•f  dmmgy  particularly  with  the  king  at  Munich,  every  day 
they  remained  there,  and  he  accounted  for  them  all  in  a  satis- 
factoiy  manner  {  and  though  he  might  not  have  been  as  minute 
in  his  recollection  on  this  as  on  what  took  place  at  Carlsmhe, 
vet  it  was  more  natural  that  the  latter  should  imnress  itself  on 
his  mmd^  he  having  dined  every  day  either  with  tne  grmd  duke 
or  the  margmvane*  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of  the  stoiy  of 
Kress.  It  was  moat  completely  upset  by  the  most  convinciag 
evidence,  and  if  there  were  no  other  circumsumce  to  be 
adduced,  this  one  would  be  sufficient  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
rest  qf  the  case.  But  if  they  effectually  destroyed  the  testi- 
mony of  Kress,  the  female  waiter,  what  could  be  said  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  male  waiter — fliis  n^an  who,  thinking 
that  something  might  be  got  by  it,  occupied  himself  in  peep- 
ing through^  a  key*hole — (a  most  happy  employment  for  a 
person  of  his  honourable  profession)-— wnere  he  saw  Pergami, 
four  or  five  ipoimings  out  of  the  six  wluch  he  said  they  re- 
mained at  Trieste,  coming  in  a  sort  of  undress  from  the  room 
of  her  royal  highneps  ?  Whtt  should  be  said  of  this  waiter, 
who,  speculatmg  in  the  profitable  trade  of  a  witness,  adven- 
tured to  England  to  try  bis  fortune  m  that  character  t  But  he 
would  not  describe  him ;  if  their  lo^ships  forgot  the  man, 
they  would  never  forget  his  learned  friend^s  (Mr.  Brougham's) 
portrait  of  him.  It  was  remarkable  that  tbe  onty  two  witnesses 
who  spoke  to  such  acts  as  this  Piatro  Cuchi  had  described 
were  not  only  ttn8upp<Mrted  in  their  statement,  but  actually 
coptradicted  themselves.  This  man  spoke  positively  to  ber 
royal  highness  remaining  at  the  inn  for  six  days ;  but  on  thif 
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|iatt  of  &e  ^iibjeot  m  qUeidon  Iras^tkeA  of  ]>0iBOOt*«r 
Sacck.  Cttchi  swore  posithreiy  he  cetrid  Mt  be  misteken^at 
to  Ike  leagth  ot  take  bek^;  sis  days,  ^ilgh  lie  could  not  re- 
collect wbetber  a  Sitad^  was  one  of  iheei.  Hit  eecoaot  wae, 
lint  tlirougb  a  smell  h^e  m  tfae  weinscol-*^  seeiet  jplace 
which  ooaM  not  be  vinbk  to  any  person  wMiki  the  dMM^ 
]ieongH«4ie  saw  alk  the  circumstances  which  he  describes.  He 
saw  this  widking  fiwm  the  room  of  the  princess  by  Pema», 
foor  or  five  times*  He  saw  the  pavtiee  cons^ersing  fhmiiiAri; 
every  day  of  the  six  days  they  remaiaed.  Now  it  was  most 
tme  that  her  royd  highness  remained  only  one  night  at  Trieste. 
Hey.however,  as  a  nwycri  would  not  press  this  subject  foT'* ' 
ther.  It  would  hereafter  coom  on  in  another  place — for  her 
pi^esty's  counsel  did  not  diink  they  coold  perform  their  duty^ 
if  they  did  not  place  the  per|uries  of  this  waiter  in  socb  a 
light  as  that  they  must  leceive  their  deserts.  If  he  were  to 
be  found  at  Cotton-garden  in  proper  timo'^if  he  should 
not  (imitattag  the  example  of  Rastelfi)  haive  f^e  off  toqoiet 
the  fears  of  his  anxious  relatives  on  the  Contment — ^if,  he  re- 
peated, he  were  to  be  found  at  Cotlon-garden  in  proper  time, 
her  amjesty's  counsel  owed  it  to  her  majesty,  they  owed  it  to 
the  human  race>  to  show  that  such  wretches  as  this  could  not, 
by  wilful  and  eorrupt  perjury,  impeach  the  character  of  the 
realm,  and,  in  England,  be  allowed  to  escape  V)Qfth  nupunity. 
The  testimony  of  this  Waiter  was  most  satisfectorily  refiited 
by  the evidisnce  of  Mr.  Hownam.  Hepositively  stated  dmt 
her  royal  highness  and  suite  avrived  at  Trieste,  and  remained 
there  only  one  night.  They  arrived  on  the  15th,  and  left  it 
on  the  eeening  of  Ae  16th.  This  fcct  was  particalariy  fixed 
in  die  adnd  or  Lieut.  Hownam;  for,  on  the  evening  of  bb 
anival  at  Venice  firom  Trieste,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady 
whom  he  smce  married,  which  letter  was  put  into  the  post^ 
office  on  the  17th.  That  ktter,  he  stated,  he  had  now  in  bis 
possession,  and  which  bore  the  Venice  i>ost-mark  upon  it. 
Upon  this  testimony  the  Attorney-General  offered  no  ques- 
tion. If  thb  positive' disproval  of  Cucbi's  account,  ^this 
downright  proof  of  his  perjury,  needed  confirmation,  it  woidd 
be  found  to  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Coont 
Vassali.  He  did  not  mean  to  dwell  farther  upon  some  of  the 
low  and  disgusting  details  which  were  stated  on  this  part  of 
the  evidence ;  for,  if  this  were  only  a  case  of  key-holes  and 
diamberpots,  he  was  sure  their  lonfabBps  would  not  be  sitthig 
there  to  mvestigate  it ;  yet  he  could  not  but  inquire  why  had 
not  Dement  b^  examined  upon  this  evidence?  Why  had 
she  never  said  a  word  idbout  it  i  The  reason  was  phiin — be- 
cause in  that  case  she  must  have  known  that  she  eouM  be 
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Entmly  contradicted.  Siurelj,  if  Pergami  hid  [slept  oat  of 
room,  and  in  that  of  her  rojal  highness,  or  if  she  had 
^lept  in  l^,  it  must  have  been  known  to  those  who  attended 
to  their  rooms,  and  of  course  to  this  chambermaid,  bj  the 
appearance  of  the  beds  on  the  next  morning.  In  the  absence, 
then,  of  such  evidence,  which  it  was  most  easy  to  produce, 
if  the  Acts  were  true  as  stated,  what  was  to  be  inferred,  but 
that  the. adulterous  intercot^-se  had  not  taken  place? 

'^  It  was  evident  that'  the  object  in  carrying  pn  this  prose- 
cution now  was,  to  affix  a  stigma  on  her  majesty,  and  to 
attribute  to  her  conduct  implying  indelicacy,  and  which  was 
disgraceful  to  her  rank.  The  Attorney-General  iiad,  in  his 
opening  speech,  dwelt  on  the  scenes  at  the  Barona  with  an 
emphasis  which  led  him  to  expect  evidence  of  a  most  minute 
and  circumstantial  and  undoubted  kind.  According  to  that 
statement,  the  Vill§  at  the  Barona  was  .nothing,  better  than  a 
brothel ;  the  balls  which  were  given  there  were  not  frequented 
by  persons  of  rank  and  character,  but  by  individuals  as  low  in 
rank  as  they  were  low  and  degraded  in  their  morals.  This 
representation  had  been  seconded  and  enforced  by  the  Soli- 
citor-General in  his  suDuning  up,  and  he  would  say  that  it 
was  a  statement  which  ought  not  to  have  been  made  without 
the  consciousness  of  ability  to  make  it  good  by  clear  and  in- 
dubitable tesliftiony.  But  it  had  not  been  proved  either  that 
these  scenes  occurred  with  the  knowledge  of  her  majesty,  or 
that  they  occurred  at  all.  Their  lordships  could  not  forget  the 
endeavour  made  to  convert  the  exhibition  of  the  tricks  of 
Mahomet,  a  person  described  as  undeserving  the  name  of 
man,  into  a  most  serious  charge  against  his  royal  client  Nt> 
one  circumstance  of  indecency  had,  however,'  been  established 
in  eyidence,  as  connected  with  this  transaction.  I'Jien  again 
it  was  asserted  that  persons  of  distinction  who  had  previously 
been  in  attendance  on  her  majesty's  person  could  attend  no 
longer,  and  withdrew  in  consequence  of  what  they  observed 
to  be  passing  at  these  balls.  The  immorality  was  described 
as  having  been  so  great,  that  they  could  not,  with  any  due 
care  of  their  own  reputation,  remain  longer  to  give  their 
countenance,  to  what  was  going  forviard.  But  after  such  a 
representation,  was  it  not  natural  to  expect— was  it  not  in 
effect  necessary  to  the  case — that  some  of  these  individuals 
should  be  called  i 

**  It  was  too  much  for  any  counsel  to  talk  of  motives  as 
well  as. actions,  without  being  able  to  prove  the  facts  con- 
tained in  his  allegations.  These  censors  of  morals — these 
delicate  critics  on  propriety-r  these  persons  of  rank-^were 
not  t0  be  found  amongst  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
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The  asAy  witnesses  were  Demont,  Majocchi/'aDd  [Sacchi ; 
every  other  witness  stated  distinctly  that  he  had  never  seen 
any  impropriety,  nor  experienced  any  disgust  at  what  took 
place  at  the  Barona.  They  ail  agreed  that  if  any  thing  irre- 
gular  happened,  it  did  not  fall  under  her  royal  highness's 
obsenration.  It  was  in  evidence,  that  during  the  stay  of  two 
.  months  which  her  royal  highness  made  at  the  Barona,  Perga- 
mi  was  absent  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time ;  and  as  to 
the  usual  deportment  which  was  observed  between  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami,  the  .whole  that  yras  stated  by  their  own 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  amounted  to  this — ^that  her  royal 
highness  .sometimes  used  the  pronoun  '  thou'  in  addressing 
Pergami,  and  that  he  used  the  word  *  princess/    One  of  the 

Juestions  put  by  his  learned  friends  was,  '  Did  you  observe, 
uring  this  time,  Pergami  doing  any  thing  to  the  princess  ? 
To  be  sure  such  a  question  was  a  pretty  good  bolus  for  any 
witness,  and  very  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  it  arose 
out  of  information  received  from  Milan :  yet,  what  was  the 
answer,  as  delivered  at  their  lordships'  barf  A  complete  ne- 
'gative  to  the  question. .  It  was  found  difficult  to  make  wit- 
nesses repeat  in  open  day,  and  in  the  course  of  that  solemn  in- 
quiry, what  they  had  willingly  deposed  at  Milan,  and  what 
had  been  there  listened  to  as  willingly.  *  I  saw  nothing  par- 
ticular,' said  the  youngllady ;  '  but  a  story  was  told  of  some- 
thing which  had  passed  in  the  house  to  her. royal  highness/ 
The  criminatory  part  of  this  statement  was  not  borne  out  by 
the^ testimony  of  Sacchi.  .  ;     ..'    w 

.  **  When  Sacchi  was  asked  '  What 'description  of  persons  at- 
tended these  balls?',  his^ reply  was,  ^  At  the.  begihhmg,  besides 
the  persons  in  the  suite  of  her.  royal  highness,  there  came  also 
some  people  of  distinction ;  but  in  these  balls  were  introduced 
people  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  even  of  very  low 
condition;  and  as  'between  some  of  the  suite  of  her  royal 
highness  and  these  ]k>w  women  there  was  some  freedom,  thus 
the  people  of  distinction  were  no  longer  seen.'  He  could 
easily  believe  that  Sacchi  and  others  of  his  acquaintance  had 
indulged  in  freedoms  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  so  far  he  gave 
implicit  credit  to  his  testimony.  But  what  was  the  answer 
given  by  him  to  the  question,  whether  /  the  princess  was  al- 
ways present  at  these  balls,  and  in  the  same  room  with  these 
people  of  low  description,  and  the  girls  who  came  there  f' 
The.answer  was,  '  Sometimes.'  This  was  all  that  could  be 
got  even  from  Sacchi,  and  immediately  after  the  anecdote — 
that  pure  offspring  of  his  fruitful,  brain — about  the  population 
of  the  Barona,  and  of  the  observation  nmde  by  her  h>yal  high- 
ness respecting  it.    Their  lordships  themselves  had  pursued 
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tbii  eKambatioitf,  mid  had  fmk  tbe  feUovriBg  qnettkNi  to  tbe 
witaeM—- '  You  ate  wderitood  to  baye  $Mmd  thafe  the  prvH 
eeaa  was  prevent  chiiing  like  balla  nenlioaed  l^  you,  aa  giws 
by  her  royal  hight^ta  at  the  Bafona ;  how  long  was  she  vanaUy 
present  at  those  baUs  ?*  What,  then,  was  Sacchi*a  reply  to  this 
^|uestioD?  'Ab  her  Boyal  highness  had  her  owoapartonnt 
contignotts  to  the  ball»ree»,  m^ete  she  had  her  own  patty, 
to  she  eame  from  it^  and  entered  the  baM-reo»,  wheee  she 
esiirily  stayed  three  or  faur  mintttee,  and  then  fetumed.'  Here 
was  all  the  evidence  that  tonU  bopsociwed  of  the  hoeationa- 
aess  which  was  aUeged  to  bafie  taken  place  en  tbsae  occasions^ 
and  of  her  rogral  highness's  knowledge  of,  and  prmty  4oy  dMi 
licentionsness.  TIm  answer  of  this  bmhi  to  the  neat  qweHioa 
waa  renMukable :  '  You  have  stated  that  the  women  wcto  taken 
dut  of  the  ball-room  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  men :  do 
yon  remember  that  on  any  one  occasion  the  women  were  so 
taken  out  of  the  ball-room  in  her  royal  highnesi's  presence  f 
Sacchi  hiaMeif  said,  that  *  he  never  made  the  obseiaation/ 

^  It  appeared,  therefore,  quite  maniiest  A«t  dieae  enter- 
tainments were  nothing  oMMre  than  little  feativities^  such  as 
many  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  the  most  unblemished  ho*- 
nour,  were  in  the  habit  of  giying  to  fiurmers,  or  to  their  tenant^ 
labourers,  and  servants.  There  was  no  evidence  of  sBy  thing 
beyond  this,  except  the  story  told  by  the  witness  of  bis  having 
himself  sle|^  with  three  girls  who  attended  «t  the  balls.  Bilt 
to  give  dnices  or  entertainments  to  persons  in  the  hnmhler 
walks  of  life  was  never  before  made  a  gronnd  of  accusation, 
or  an  instrument  for  destroying  the  reputatioBi  of  a»  innooent 
and  honourable  woman.  Suppose  that  n  couple  retisiag  fraro 
one  of  these  balls  had  toyed  a  Kttle  on  tbeir  way  back,  had 
indulged  in  a  Httle  ddliance,  was  it  to  be  conndered  as  a  fiwlt 
or  crime  on  die  part  of  her  majesty )  It  actually  happened 
to  be  the  practice  in  £ngland  for  individuals  in  an  elevated 
ststion  to  give  countenance  occasionally  to  the  hamdess  mirth 
of  their  inferiors  in  rank.  What  would  be  thon^t  of  hsm 
who  should  charge  one  of  those  individuals  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  offisnces  or  irregularides  that  followed  on  such  occa- 
sions i  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  a  landlady  whose  uame 
was  said  to  be  Rosins,  and  had  loiAed  forward  to  proof  that 
her  house  was  one  of  ill  fame,  that  it  was  frefuenled  by  the 
same  kind  of  society,  and  that  men  and  women  were  there  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  together  from  tbe  public  room.  By  a 
reference,  however,  to  the  evidence  of  Lieut  Hownam,.  as 
confirmed  by  that  of  Count  Vassali,  it  wouM  be  seen  that  no 
siK*  scenes  ever  look  piacOb  In  Pomi^s  testimony  a  dcscrip- 
tkm  vras  given  of  these  cQlertainnients,  which  must  inspire 
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.everjr  man  with  regret  that  be  was-not  present  at  -them.  Thej 
were  io  fact  v^ry  elq^nt  and  good*hunia.ured  festivities ;  <be 
y<MiQg  ladies  who  attended  never  came  without  their  nataral 
{woteclors ;  and  the  most  perfect  decorum  reigned,  as  far  as 
liie  princess  had  a«y  cognizance  of  what  proceed*  Anto»> 
gepa  vras  a  most  respectable  man,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Deigbbovbood  imd  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
it  iipp<«l«d  that  his  daught^  and  hioMelf  were  regularly  pre- 
sent «t  these  assesablieB. 

''  Weak  end  avip^  refuted  as  the  .case  for  Uie  prosecutmi 
was,  it  became  stiit  imfiortant  to  animadvert  on  the  minuteness 
and  particularity  by  which  it  had  been  characterized.  DemonI 
was  to  be  the  great  means  of  mismterpretmg  every  part  of  her 
majesty's  conduct,  of  anraying  her  very  virtues  m  hoetility 
against  her»  The  Section  and  Ifondness  which  she  evinced 
towards  childrea—- and  a  more  amiaUe  feature  of  cbaracjber 
could  hanUy  be  iraadned— had  been  converted  into  new  mat- 
ter of  sttspicioo,  But  there  was  not  ooe  single  allegation  in 
the  charge  which  bad  not  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  course  of 
the  defence  by  adverse  testimony,  as  well  as  exposed  by  its 
'own  utter  improbability.  He  had  m  some  measure  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  the  non  wU  riccrdo  gentIeroan-«-to  Signor  Ma* 
joedii— *for  the  accouvt  which  he  had  given  <if  the  exhibition 
oi  Mahomet,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  contradicted 
and  refuted  that  gross  misrepresentation.  According  to  his 
slBleflMnt»  the  e^ibitioB  was  ^  the  roost  innocent  kind :  it 
BUght  be  absurd,  but  it  was  not  profligate:  it  was  what 
miikt  be  witnessed  without  offence,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  ' 
woman.  The  truth  of  this  account  was  fully  borne  out  by 
die  evidence  of  Mr*  Hownam  and  Mr.  G.  Sharpe. 

''  So  mudi  for  that  part  of  the  case ;  but  he  now  begged  to 
recall  their  attention  to  the  circumstances  as  stated  in  the  tea* 
thasony  of  Sacchi,  and  to  the  complete  contradiction  with 
whicb  Sacchi's  statement  had  been  met 

''  It  bad  been  asserted  by  Sacchi,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
weather  was  so  hot,  that  the  wimlows  of  her  royal  highnesses 
place  of  residence  were  thrown  open,  that  he  himself  had 
risen  from  his  bed  to  air  himself,  and  diat  Pergami  thought 
this  a  very  good  opportunity  of  clandestinely  stmmg  to  the 
bed  of  bis  royal  mistress.  He  vras  sorry  to  detain  dieir  lord^ 
ships  with  so  many  allusions  to  the  nauseous  and  incredible 
tale  related  by  this  man ;  but  it  vm  bis  dut>  to  remark,  that, 
if  his  evidence  were  believed,  it  must  place  the  character  of 
every  amn  and  woman,  be  they  who  they  might,  at  the  mercy 
of  any  discarded  menial.  If  the  case  were  strong  in  itself,  if 
the  testimony  came  fkom  unpolluted  lips,  and  was  derived  from 
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soarces  the  most  pure,  such  evidence  ought  to  be  listened  to 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Even  though  not  effected  by 
treachery  and  ingratitude^  even  though  given  without  any  nio« 
tive  to  accuse  or  traduce  an  innocent  person,  it  was  enough 
to  raise  a  feeling  of  incredulity  in  every  unprejudiced  mii^. 
J3ut  here  the  fabrication  had  been  entirely:  controverted^  die 
slanders  of  discarded  domestics  had  been  repelled. 
-  *\He  would,  however,  now-pass  on  to  a  material  part  of 
Saechi's  evidence.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  ^o  over  all  the 
monstrous .  obscenities  which'  were  there  detailed,  and  with 
which  their  lordships'  ears  had  been  offended  :  but  was  it  not 
remarkable  that  Demont,  who  was  on  the  journey  to  Sini- 
gaglia,  should  not  be  called  to  support  and  confirm  the  ac- 
count of  Sacchi  i  •  Was  not  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
surprising  omission  f  But,  however,  it  was  sworn  by  Sacchi, 
that  he,  during  diat  journey,  went  every  morning  near  her 
royal  highness's  carriage  to  ask  whether  she  wanted  any  thing. 
When  asked  '  Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  her  royal 
highness  V  he  replied,  that  *  sometimes  there  was  the  Countess 
Oidi,  and  sometimes  the  little  child  of  Pergami.'  At  length, 
the  worthy  and  modest  witness  disclosed  the  important  cir- 
cumstance of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  being  found 
asleep  with  their  arms  across  the  persons  of  each  other.  Now. 
he  would  not  here  contend  that  this  was  impossible,  but  re- 
mind their  lordships  how,  when  pressed  in  cross-examination 
upon  this  point,  the  witness  had  sought  refuge  in  a  pretended  - 
defect  of  memory--^that  happy  defect  of  memory  which  might 
possibly  save  Majocchi  from  the  legal  punishment  which  he 
so  ricMy  deserved.  Their  lordships,  he  was  sure,  could  never 
forget  how  directly  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  in  this  particular 
haa  been  contradicted  by  the  adverse  testimony .  of '  unim- 
peached  and  unimpeachable  witnesses.  They  could  not  fail 
to  remember  the  unfeeling  coldness  with  which  Sacchi  had  re- 
cited his  obscene  and  filthy  tale.  The  contradiction  was  most 
gosilave  and  direct.  It  was  sworn  that  Carlo  Forti,  and  not 
acchi,  served  as  her  majesty's  courier  on  that  occasion. 
During  the  witnesses  cross-examination,  which  was  pursued 
by  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and  when  new  circun»tances  were  brQUght  to  the  wit-^ 
ness's  recollection,  he  still  declared  that  it  was  impossible'  he 
should  be  mistaken  in  this  particular.  He  said  that  Sacchi 
was  chafed  with  riding  on  horseback,- and  that  he,  Carlo  Forti; 
acted  as  courier  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance.  *  -He 
carried  the  despatches,  and  was  receivetl  into  her  royal  high- 
ness's service!  after  Saechi's  indisposition.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  contradict  Carlo  Forti,  although  Demont  was 
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<m  the  journey,  was  intimately  acquainted  wiih  Saccbij  anil 
cognizant  of  every  fact  that  occurred.  They  would  6nd,  iu^ 
dead,  abundant  con&ni9|iou  of  Carlo  Forti's  testimony  during 
the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hewnam.  It  there  appeared,  that  th^ 
carriage  in  which  the  princess  travelled  had  no  curteins  which 
eould  be  drawn  by  a  person  outside.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  Kiig«- 
lish  laadauletv  with  spring  bfinds  attached  to  it  Mr«.How* 
nam  stated,  diat,  although  Sacchi  set  out  as  courier,  he  was 
immediately  taken  ill,  and  Carlo  Forti  was  substituted  for 
him  in  that  capacity.  On  his  cross-examination,  with  refe- 
rence to  this  subject,  when  asked  about  the  travelling  at  night, 
atid  the  stop  at  Fano,  he  stated  that  he  could  not  recollect 
whether  Sacchi  was  there  or  not ;  he  was  not  quite  certain  as 
to  the  description  of  carriage  used  by  her  majesty  on  the  road, 
but  it  was  her  general  practice  to  travel  m  an  English  car- 
riage. This  statement  was  made  in  a  manner  that  of  itself 
stamped  versimilitude  upon  it. 

**  'rhey  had  next  upon  tiiis  subject  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Olivieri,  a  man  of  the  first  respectability,  and  of  whom  it  would 
b^  obviously  unjust  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  appro*- 
.bation.  He  stated,  that  her  royal  highness  set  out  upon  her 
journey  to  Sinigaglia  about  midnight,  and  that  she  travelled 
in  what  he  called  a  carrozinaj  or  fi^^iglish  chariot.  He  had, 
he  said,  the  honour  of  supping  with  her  previously^  Tiae 
Chevaber  Vassali  stated  the  time  of  departure  to  be  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  a  discrepancy  plainly  immaterial.  The  Counts 
ess  Oldi,  Bergami,  and  his  child,  rode  in  the  same  carriage 
with  her  royal  highness.  Lieut.  Hownam  and  Count  Vassali 
were  both  in  attendance,  [Mr.  Denman  here  read  a  part  of 
the  evidence  given  by  the  latter.]  Colonel  Olivieri  distinctly 
observed,  oo  this  occasion,  that,  when  her  majesty  set  out  in 
the  landaulet.  Carlo  Forti  acted  as  courier,  but  he  did  not 
see  Sacchi  at  all.  The  whole  of*  this  statement  was  subser 
quently  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Vassali.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  of  that  evidence,  and,  if  he  did 
90f  be  feared  he  would  exhaust  their  lordships'  patience.  It 
would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  call  their  lordships'  particular 
attention  to  those  parts  of  the  evindence  that  were  decisively 
important.  Vassali,  speaking  of  the  journey  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia,  would  be  found  to  have  deposed  as  follows  ;-<^'  I 
cannot  precisely  say  how  long  the  journey  lasted.  Perhaps 
about  three  days.  I  remember  very  well  in  what  carriage  her 
royal  highness  then  travelled.  It  was  an  English  laadaulet. 
I  remember  that  the  Countess  Oldi,  M.  Pergami,  «md  little 
Victorine,  travelled  with  her  royalliighness/     H^  waa  asked, 
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'  Who  travelled  as  courier  to  her  royal  highness  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia  ?*  The  answer  was,  '  1  saw  Carlo  Forti  on  horse- 
back.' '  Did  you*  sec  Sacchi  on  horseback  during  that  jour- 
ney? No.  How  long  had  Carlo  Forti  been  in  the  service  f' 
In  answer  to  which  he  stated  particularly  those  circumstances 
— 'that  Forti  was  hired  provisionally  at  Lbretto^  but  afterwards 
permanently  or  definitively  at  Rome  ;'  and  he  farther  stated^ 
that  he  believed  Sacchi  to  have  been  spared  from  the  duty  of 
carrying  despatches,  in  consequence  of  his  having  suffered 
considerably  in  a  former  journey.  Their  lordships  would  find 
that  Vassali  was  cross-examined  with  a  great  deal  of  particu- 
larity and  acuteness,  but  in  no  one  circumstance  which  he  had 
before  stated  was  he  found  to  contradict  himself. 

'*  Here,  then,  was  M.  Sacchi  swearing  to  an  improbable, 
an  incredible,  an  indecent  fact,  said  to  have  been  detected  by 
him  on  the  highway,  while  he  was  riding  by  a  carriage,  the 
curtains  of  which  could  be  drawn  on  the  outside ;  the  whole 
of  which  was  contradicted.  He  was  contradicted  as  to  his 
having  rode  in  the  capacity  of  courier  at  the  time  by  the  per- 
son who  actually  did  ride  as  courier ;  he  was  contradicted  by 
Col.  Olivieri,  who  saw  Foiti  ride  out  as  courier,  and  who  did 
not  see  him ;  he  was  contradicted  by  the  improbability  of  two 
couriers  being  employed ;  he  was  contradicted  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Vassali  with  respect  to  the  carriage  in  which  her  royal 
highness  travelled  on  that  occasion.  In  short,  he  was  decidedly 
contradicted  by  Lieutenant  Ho wnam,  by  the  Chevalier  Vassali, 
by  Colonel  Olivieri,  and  by  Carlo  Forti — by  four  unim peached 
witnesses — on  that  part  of  his  evidence  which  was  so  much 
relied  on.  Was  any  confirmation  of  his  evidence  attempted? 
Demont  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  distribution  of  the  carriages ;  but  that  was  com- 
pletely disproved,  and  the  statement  made  by  her  majesty's 
witnesses  remained  uncontradicted  by  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever. Was  it  possible,  when  the  story  was  incredible;  when, 
the  fact  was  in  itself  impossible ;  when  the  witness,  from  his 
own  account,  was  unworthy  of  credit  (for  he  appeared  to  have 
come  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  asserting  that  which 
was  triimphantly  contradicted)— when  this  was  the  case,  must 
they  not  inevitably  conclude  that  his  story  was  altogether  false? 
and,  if  it  w^re  false,  what  became  of  the  whole  of  his  evi- 
dence ?  what  became  of  his  private  anecdote  ?  what  became 
of  his  detail  of  a  conversation  with  the  princess  (a  conversa- 
tion perfectly  incredible),  as  to  his  own  filthy  and  indecent 
familiarities  with  the  women  at  the  Barona  ?  What  became  of 
his  statement  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  individuals  at  the 
iJarona,  which  was  said  to  have  diagusted  numerous  person; 
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of  raok  aud  family^  not  one  of  whom  was  called  to  prove  how 
they  had  been  disgusted  ? 

''  Id  the  evidence  of  Demont  it  was  stated  that  lier  royal 
highness  was  black-balled^  when  she  sought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Cassino  as  Milan^  on  account  of  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct.  Whether  the  fact  really  was  so  or  not  he  could  not 
lell.  If  it  were  so,  he  was  sure  the  circumstance  did  not 
rise  from  any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
oyal  highness,  but  because  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  this  country — his  persecuted,  calumniated,  exiled 
wife->doomed  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without 
a  home — banished  from  this  country,  where  she  should  have 
found  a  home — those  individuals  who  had  before  defended  her 
honour,  and  upheld  her  character,  being  numbered  amongst 
the  ranks  of  her  enemies,  and  placed  in  a  situation  which  he 
would  not  trust  himself  to  comment  on. 

'*  Evidence  could  not  be  found  to  support  all  those  facts 
which  he  had  stated,  and  with  which  her  royal  highness  had 
beeu  boldly  charged.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  further  ? 
Was  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  through  the  whole  list  of 
adverse  witnesses — the  Bianchis,  the  Mejanis,  the  Oggiones; 
the  Finettis,  and  so  on  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  into 
any  detail  on  the  subject  of  their  evidence  ?  Had  he  not  given 
a  specimen  of  them  all  when  he  showed  that  Cuchi's  perjury 
was  made  apparent,  he  having  been  positively  contradicted  as 
to  the  important  fact  of  the  residence  of  the  princess  at  Trieste  f 
But,  if  he  were  anxious  to  point  out  more  particularly  what 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  direct  contradiction  and  dis- 
proval,  he  would  ask  their  lordships  to  look  at.  the  story  of 
Adatm  and  Eve— one  of  the  most  foul,  offensive,  and  disgust* 
iug  charges  that  had  been  made  against  her  msyesty.  He 
would  not  describe  it — he  would  only  say  that  Guggiari,  who 
intimately  knew  the  disposition  of  these  rooms,  and  the  place 
in  which  the  statues  stood,  proved,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  man,  in  the  situation 
stated  by  the  witness  Kagazzoni,  to  see  what  he  declared  he 
had  seen.  The  plan  that  was  produced  by  Guggiari  afforded 
the  clearest  contradiction  of  Ilagazzoni's  testimony.  Had 
any  contradiction  of  those  counter-statements  been  .  offered  ? 
None  whatever.  Could  his  learned  friends  say  that  they  did 
not  expect  the  evidence  of  their  witnesses,  on  these  points, 
to  be  contradicted?  They  must  have  known  the  contrary. 
Why,  therefore,  were  they  not  ready  to  support  the  credit  of 
those  witnesses  by  other  testimony  ?  When  liaggazzoni  stated 
what  had  occurred  in  the  grotto,  it  was  most  essential  for  the 
other  side  to  have  called  on  him  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  place. 

3  s  2 
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They  had  heard  of  plans  formed  by  Raid  and  odiers  It  was 
fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  Why,  then,  did  not  his  learned 
friends  call  for  a  plan  of  the  grotto  ?  They  had  not  done  «o— 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown,  by  a  short  statement  of 
ftictsi  perfectly  consistent  with  truth,  that  Ragazzoni  could 
not  have  beheld  any  such  scene  as  he  had  described:  This 
was  only  a  specimen  of  all  the  eridence.  It  showed  what 
men  would  do — what  men  would  swear— when  powerful 
temptations  were  held  out  to  them  to  commit  petjury.  And 
it  proved  how  cautious  aH  men  ought  to  be  before  they  entered 
into  a  system  which  led  directly  to  the  encouragement  of  that 
most  foul  offence. 

**  Ragaz2oni  stated  that  he  and  another  witness,  Dominico 
Sruzo,  on  a  particular  night,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  house- 
warming  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  when  all  mankind  were  admitted 
to  enjoy  the  festive  scene,  observed  the  princess  and  Pergami 
sitting  in  the  garden  on  the  same  seat.  What  was  there  extra- 
ordinary or  improper  in  this  i  Nothing :  only  his  learned  friend 
(the  Attomey^General)  had  stated  that  this  circumstance  took 
place  at  two  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  which  certainly  was  an 
extraordinary  assertion,  and  made  the  supposed  detection  a 
ttfitter  of  considerable  importance,  fiut,  when  they  looked 
at  the  evidence  of  Dominico  Bruzo,  who  was  with  Itagazzoni 
on  that  occasioti,  and  came  to  consider  die  mode  of  counting 
the  hoor  in  Italy,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  diis  scene 
having  taken  place  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  happened 
at  half-past  nine  at  night,  when  the  Italian  peasantry  were, 
more  than  at  any  other  hour,  in  active  motion— -when  they 
Were  busily  engaged  in  ei^ying  the  beauties  of  thiB  happy 
country  in  which  they  lived.  The  circumstance  occurred 
when  the  place  was  just  as  open  and  as  public  as  at  mid-day, 
at  the  very  moment  when  those  gardens  were  illuminated,  and 
when  all  those  low  persons  who  had  been  described  as  attend- 
ing the  entertainment  were  walking  about. 

**  Antonio  Bianchi  stated  the  extraordinary  fact  of  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  bathing  in  the  river  Brescia.  He  swore 
that  he  had  seen  them  embark  in  a  boat  or  canoe ;  that  they 
proceeded  to  bathe;  but,  when  tliey  saw  the  witness  rowing  a 
boat  with  four  gentlemen  m  it,  they  ran  away,  and  again  took 
to  their  boat,  in  which  they  sailed  dovm  the  Brescia,  which, 
he  supposed,  would  have  carried  them  to  the  Lake  of  Como. 
But,  accoltfing  to  the  evidence,  if  they  did  what  Bianchi  bad 
stated^  if  they  sailed  down  the  Brescia  in  this  manner,  it  is 
most  likefy  that  they  would  have  been  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Brescia,  when  there  was  aiij  water  in  it,  was  described 
to  be  a  rapid  mountain  torrent ;  and,  as  to  the  navigation  of 
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the  riv«v^  th«  evidence  «f  -LiettK  Hownam  proved  it  to  be  im- 
pombte.  This  single  fiidt  proted  the  iositrmoQiitable  inpii- 
dence  ^f  persons  who  eeme  oirer  here  to  abuse  EngKsh  ears 
^ith  tates  which  every  Italian  nmst  know  to  be  fclse.  Lieut. 
Howyam  said  that  tile  river  was  not  navigable.  Why  was  not 
the- &ct  disproved?  His  learned  friends  had  a  number  of 
Italians  in  this  country,  not  one  of  them  was  called  to  contra- 
dict the  statement.  The  story  told  by  Bianchi  looked,  very 
well  upon  paper,  while  it  was  uncontrvKcted,  and  was  jast  as- 
good  as  any  other  fact  in  the  case ;  but  now  it  was  dearly 
jhowB  that  the  river  Brescia  was  a  place  where  individuab 
could  neither  bathe  nor  sail  in  a  boat.  If  it  were  not  so,  and 
if,  as  Bianchi  stated,  there  were  four  gentlemen  in  his  boat,  it 
was  strange  that  not  one  of  those  foin*  gentlemen  was  called 
to  help  out  his  evidence.  Why  was  this  single  person, 
Bianchi,  only  called,  if  there  were  four  gentlemen  present  i 
Surely  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  adduced  them 
as  witnesses,  than  the  boatman,  Bian<^hi. 

"  Guggiari,  another  witness,  stated  that  he  had  seen  her 
royal  hightiess  carried  in  a  boat  ft-om  the  theatre  at  Como,  and 
that  be  actually  saw  her  saluting  Pergami  with  her  lips  four 
times— a  greater  nttn>ber  of  times  than  either  Majocchi  or 
Demont  had  wrought  up  their  consciences  to  speak  to  during 
a  period,  of  three  years.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  he 
had  mentioned  Lago  Maggiore,  by  whom  his  statement,  as  to 
the  princess's  having  kissed  Pergami,  was  entirely  qontradicted* 
It  would,  he  thought,  have  at  least  been  decent  to  have  sup- 
ported the  testimony  of  Guggiari  by  that  of  some '  other  of 
the  boatmen.  His  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  not 
done  so--4>«t  it  so  happened  that  her  majesty's*  counsel  did 
call  one  of  the  boatmen  who  were  present  at  the  time  spoken 
of  by  Guggiari,  who  negatived  the  hds  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  This  witness,  Onggiari,  was  one  of  diose  who  gave 
his  learned  friends  an  opportunity  of  confirming  his  testimony 
by  otbers  who  were  present  at  the  period  he  spoke  of.  He 
stated,  that  he  attended  in  the  pantry,  and  that  he  heard  the 
princess  and  Pergami  coming  out  of  the  dining-room,  and 

foing  into  some  other  room,  where  they  locked  themselves  in. 
le  swore  that  he  constantly  saw  great  familiarity  between 
them.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  one  of  their  lordships^ 
he  said  that  Bancatti,  his  brother,  and  a  certain  Giovanni 
Capello,  were  present.  Now,  if  his  brother  were  there,  and 
another  certain  person  (tliere  were  generally  two. or  three  vrit- 
nesses  stated  to  have  seen  particular  acts),  how  did  it  occur 
that  only  one  of  those  individuals  was  caHed  ?  W  hy  was  not  G ug- 
giari's  evidence  supported  f   But  it  so  happened  that  one  of 
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ihe  persons  whom  the  witness  had  named  (he  alluded  to  Caiiu 
Raucatti)  was  called,  for  sofpe  other  purpose,  before  Guggiari 
made  his  appearance  at.  their  lqr^8hips'< bar,  and  he  Has  never 
asked  a  single  qu^stipii  fis.tc  MJu^  took  place  when  he  was  with 
Guggiari  in  the  panU^..  What.were  they  to.  .infer  fron}  this? 
If  persons  ^eie  jgaUed.  to.  speak  tp  piatteirs^  that  .could  be  con- 
firmed, apd  if  ftj^^y  were  not  confirmed  except  with  respect  to 
iacts  that  were  plain  and  palpable — ^if,  in  addition  to .  this,  >vit- 
nesses  whom  th^ji^  themselves  had  menitioned  were  biv^ght 
forward,  and  contradicted  them, — what  could  be  inferred  kom 
auch  a  circumstapce^but  thatthe  case  was  altogether  unfounded? 
Lago  Magg^o^^  Pfoyp<^.  ^^^  there  was  no  kissing  m  the  boat: 
Bancatti  h^d  ^wop  that  such  a  familifuity.  tooJL  place  at  Ca- 
priio — but  he  proved  it  just  in  the  way  in  which  such  a  wit- 
ness would  attepapt  to  prove  any  thing..  These,  he'  knew, 
were  trifling  circumstances ;  but,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had 
before  stated  to  their  lordships,  tliey  became,  pn  that  very  ac- 
count, most  important  for  her  majesty's  defence.  He  trusted 
their  lordships  would  look  seriously  to  those  points,  and  tliai, 
in  doing  so,  they  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
most  dangerous  falsehood  was  that  which  was  grafted  on  piaiu 
truth — which  was  connected  with  some  act  which  no  person 
ever  thought  of  disguising  or  hiding. 

*'  Much  of  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  had  been  mis- 
represented;  and  it  was  only  for  the  minds  of  the  most  profli- 
gate of  human  beings  to  fancy  that  acts  perfectly  innocent  in 
themselves  ought  to.  be  considered  as  proving  the  seeds  of 
impurity  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  her  majesty— as  shewing  that 
her  majesty  was  influenced  by  base  motives.  When  the  ques* 
tion  arose,  with  respect  to  the  motives  of  her  majesty,  and 
when  he  had  stated  to  their  lordships  the  motives  which,  it 
appeared  to  him,  naturally  accounted  for  the  elevation  of  such 
an  individual  as  Pergami — where  were  their  lordships  to  seek 
for  motives  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  why  should  they  look  for  : 
criminal  motives,  to  account  for  a  line  of  conduct  which  was 
fairly  and  justly  accounted  for  already  ?  Were  they  to  draw 
an  inference  of  guilt,  infamy,  and  degradation,  from  those  cor- 
rupt, those  perjured  witnesses,  who  had  contradicted  them* 
selves,  and  been  contradicted  by  others,  on  every  important 
point---who  had  not  been  confirmed  on  nifitters  where  con- 
firmation was  possible— and  who,  therefore,  were  not  in  a  si- 
tuation to  command  the  smallest  credit  ?  He  perceived,  ou 
reference  to  the  note  he  had  taken,  that  he  had  passed  by  one 
part  of  the  evidence  unnoticed.  It  was  hardly  necessary,  per- 
haps, .to  iidvert  to  it,  as  their  lordships  would  find  it  on  their 
minutes,  w^cn  they  came  to  look  at  *»ie  whole  case.     He  ad- 
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verted  to  the  monstrous,  the  plain,  the  palpable  falsehood,  ut- 
tered by  Sacchi,  when  he  told  their  lordships  that,  above  Id 
months  ago, 'he  had  been  obliged  to  change  his  own  name,  and 
assume  that  of  Milani,  on  account  of  the  tumult  that  took 
place  at  Dover.  He  had  done  this,  it  seemed,  not  only  at  a 
time  when  no  such  tumult  had  taken  place,  but  when  very 
few  people  in  England  contemplated  the  proceeding  which 
rendered  the  attendance  of  Italian  witnesses  necessary.  This 
one  point  showed  that  Sacchi  was  not  fit  to  be  believed,  or  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  smallest  degree. 

^*  He  now  came  to  the  most  important  witness  on  this  trial 
— the  most  important,  undoubtedly,  of  all ;  because  he  did 
confirm  the  facts  sworn  to  by  Sacchi — he  meant  Giuseppe 
Rastelli,  whom  he  had  been  reproved  for  considering  one  of 
the  most  active  agents  of  the  Milan  commission,  but  who  now 
appeared,  from  the  evidence  before  their  lordships,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  active  agents  any  commission  ever  em- 
ployed. He  hoped  he  would  not  be  misunderstood,  as  to  fats 
view  of  the  cdnduct  of  that  commission.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  relative  to  the  motives  which  caused  it  to  be  sent 
out,  and  a  great  deal  also  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  it 
conducted  itself.  With  respect  to  the  head  of  that  commis* 
sion,  Mr.  Cook,  he  had  310  interest  in  concealing  what  he 
thought  of  him.  He  could  not  say  that  he  had  ever  heard  any 
thing  of  him  that  could  induce  him  to  speak  unfavourably. 
He  felt  a  disposition  to  praise  him  F  but  he  owned  that  that 
disposition  received  a  very  considerable  and  involuntary  check, 
wheUi  he  found  that  Mr.  Cook  could  stoop  to  accept  of  the 
mean  office  which  that  commission  imposed  on  him.  Mr. 
Cook  was  a  profound  lawyer;  his  mind  was'  calculated  for 
great  and  extensive  scientific  research ;  no  man  possessed 
greater  knowledge  on  abstruse  legal  points;  but  of  all  the 
lawyers  in  Westminster-hall,  he  confessed  there  was  not  one, 
in  his  opinion,  less  likely  to  be  selected  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses with  effect.  His  whole  habits,  pursuits,  and  experience, 
rendered  him  unfit  for  a  situation  in  which  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  check  willing  witnesses  in  the  course  of 
their  depositions— and  also  to  check  those  who  were  placed 
under  him,  when  he  disapproved  of  the  means  by  which  they 
.strove  to  induce  witnesses  to  come  forward. 

**  With  regard  to  Col.  Browne,  he  was  sure  it  was  not  dis- 
respectful to  a  military  man  to  say,  that,  in  a  situation  which 
required  so  much  caution,  so  much  prudence,  he  could  hardly 
be  supposed  capable  of  giving  any  efficient  assistance.  It 
therefore  resulted,  that  the  only  active  commissioner  was  Mr. 
Powell,  who,  they  now  founds  wa«  the  attorney  for  this  prose. 
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cation !  aud«  he  believed,  the  very  first  attorney  who  was  ever 
able  to  collect  evidence^  and  to  bring  forward  witnesses,  by 
the  exercise  of  those  compulsory  powers  that  were  allowed  on 
this  occasion.  Col.  Brown  w«s  no  more  than  the  hand  that 
brought  the  witnesses  before  Mr.  Powell.  Col.  Browne  was 
the  agent  of  this  governnsent^  employed  to  operate  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Austria,  and  he  had  the  power  of  bringing  befere 
Mr.  Powell  all  those  witnesses  whom  Majocchi  and  Sacchi 
mentioned  to  be  necessary.  This  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  attorney  was  permitted  to  act  as  the  sole  commis- 
aoner.  He  would  make  no  observations  on  so  novel  a  mode 
of  proceeding.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Cook  had  taken  the 
office ;  perhaps  he  was  not  dipleased  that  Mr.  Powell  was 
the  person  who  actually  filled  it.  Rastelli  was  first  engaged  as 
a  witness,  and  then  a  courier ;  and  he  begged  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  what  struck  him  as  a  great  impropriety 
-*the  employment  of  the  same  person  in  this  double  capacity. 
It  was  very  hard,  in  those  times,  when  he  was  employed  as  a 
courier  to  this  commission,  to  add  to  hir  labours  the  exertion 
of  a  witness.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  farther  stimulus 
to  action.  Considering  that,  during  a  considerable  time^  this 
witness  and  others  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  con- 
duct of  her  royal  highness,  it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  a  most 
incorrect  proceeding,  one  that  never  before  had  taken  place, 
to  blend  the  character  of  witness  and  courier  in  the  same  in- 
dividnat  And  he  must  say,  that  Mr.  Powell,  independent  of 
the  power  which  he  otherwise  possessed  for  procuring  wit- 
nesses, had,  in  the  first  instance,  a\ery  great  advantage^  by 
the  preparations  which  Rastelli  was  enabled  to  give  to  those 
whose  testimony  he  wished  to  obtain.  Rastelli  went  to  Frank- 
fort to  see  Maurice  Credi^  and  so  did  Mr.  Cook.  That  person 
was  not  examined  as  a  witness,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  was  one  of  tboee  on  whom  Rastelli  made  his  ex- 
perinient.  Annette  Preising  was  also  sought  after,  and  brought 
to  this  country,  but  she  was  not  examined.  It  appeared  cu- 
rious to  see  Rastelli  thus,  as  it  were,  beating  up  tif  recruiu. 
It  was  evident  that,  being  so  employed,  he  would  endeavour 
to  keep  up  that  employment  as  long  as  he  possibly  could ;  and 
next,  that  he  would  use  his  best  efforts  to  procure  such  wit- 
nesses as  would  support  his  own  testimony.  He  had  sworn 
that  he  never  offered  money  for  witnesses  to  depose  against 
the  queen ;  but  that  statement  had  met  the  most  decided  and 
unequivocal  contradiction. 

'I  The  mc^t  material  fact  of  all,  however,  must  be  fresh  b 
their  lordships*  recollection — the  striking  and  important  cif* 
cumstance,  th^t  one  of  the  witnesses— he  who  told  a  storv  that 
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f«6eot0d  on  her  royal  higkuess's  characte  more  doaply  thaa 
any  other  statemeut,  which  exposed  her  (o  a  degree  c£  su«pi- 
ckm,  even  when  it  was  disproved,  of  the  most  foul  and  hateful 
kind — that  this  msn,  who  acted  as  witness,  as  agent,  as  cierk^ 
be  would  say,  on  whom,  above  all  others,  the  punishment  due 
to  the  crime  of  perjury  should  have  been  inflicted,  provided 
they  could  have  convicted  bim,  as  he  doubted  not  they  could 
have  done,  with  reference  to  some  most  particuUur  facts — tfaia 
witness,  after  a  distinct  pledge  bad  been  given  on  the  part  ojf 
the  prosecution  that  he  should  not  quit  the  country,  was  suf- 
fiered  to  go  back  to  Milan,  to  beat  up  for  more  recruits,  to 
bring  forward  new  facts,  to  see  how  hi  the  old  charges  could 
be  supported  by  fresh  testimony !  They  were  told,  and  told 
with  truth,  that  the  injury  iidlicted  on  her  majesty,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  man,  the  moment 
he  was  called  for  at  their  lordsliips'  bar,  could  never  be  re^* 
paired.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that  it  could  be  repaired. 
These  were  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  It  was  a  deep 
and  serious  injury  not  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examin* 
log  Bastelii  on  the  moment,  as  to  facts  of  great  importance* 
He  had,  however,  disappeared.  He  was,  somehow  or  other, 
sent  away  on  the  14th  of  September ;  and  now,  on  the  25th 
'  of  October,  no  hope  was  held  out  as  to  the  period  when  he 
would  return  :  what  security,  then,  had  they,  that  other  wit« 
nesses.  might  not  also  be  sent  away  i  It  was  said  the  prose- 
cutors wished  that  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  should  be 
told  in  this  case ;  and  that,  if  perjury  were  committed,  the  per* 
BOB  so  committmg  it  should  be  subject  to  the  penalties  at- 
tached to  that  crime.  Where  was  Bastelii  to  be  found  ?  But 
this  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  atory.  Bastelii  was  seat 
away  at  the  particular  moment  when  be  had  it  in  his  power  to 
beat  up  for  new  witnesses,  and  to  add,  by  the  forcible  means 
Ibat  had  been  so  unscrupulously  employed  on  this  occasion, 
new  facts  to  the  case  that  liad  already  been  stated. 

**  He  thought  that  her  majesty's  counsel  bad  much  reason 
to  fximplain  of  great  want  of  candour  in  the  whole  of  this 
proceedii^.  It  required  all  ttiat  state«ent  of  candour  whicl^ 
some  individnds  in  their  own  lefence  had  dealt  in,  to  ^et  ovec 
the  circumstance  of  Bastellp's  ^bjitraction.  If  it  h^^  occurred 
iirongh  any  want  of  reeolifclion,  through  any  forgetfuhiess  of 
what  had  passed^  tbatthis  n>an  had  beeii  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try, it  vai  the  duty  of  thoae  who  had  pledged  themselves  that 
ev^  wttaeas  should  be  retained,  to  have  given  them  immedi- 
ate aatice  of  Bastelli's  absence  i  They  ought  not  to  have  left 
bar  mijiesty'fl  counsel  to  make  ibis  discovery,  if  ibis  man  faaJ 
ffttinmadl  on  ike  ii  of  October,  thev  never  would  have  beard 
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Uiat  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country.  •  He  wouM  have 
appeared  before  their  lordships  as  a  person  that  had  been  con- 
fined in  Cotton-garden — as  one  who  had  been  constantly  kept 
within  those  walls,  and  denied  all  communication  with  any  iu^ 
dividual.  Her  majesty's  counsel  ought  to  hav«  been  made 
acquamted  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been  sent  away^  as  would 
have  been  done  in  any  ordinary  case.  But  they  wanted  to 
hidict  him — and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  appeared  that  this 
man  had  fled  for  some  reason  or  other  of  which  they  were  ig- 
norairt.  Whether  the  witness  would  return  he  knew  not ;  but 
it  was  important  to  look  at  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  that  escape  was  made.  When  Mr.  Powell  was  first  ex- 
amined on  this  point,  he  told  their  lordships  that  the  sending 
away  of  Rastelii  was  his  (Powell's}  own  act — that  he  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  seat  away,  and  had  caused  an'ap* 
plication  on  the  subject  to  be  made  at  the  Foreign-bffice." 

Here  the  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  to  Mr.  Denman,  that, 
if  he  wished  it,  time  would  be  allowed  him  to  take  re- 
freshment. 

Mr.  Denman  expressed  his  thanks  for  their  lordships'  kind- 
ness, and  requested  their  indulgence  for  half  an  hour.  He  then 
retired,  accompanied  by  his  learned  friends. 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  past  three  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
returned  to  the  bar,  the  lords  took  their  seats,  and 
•^  Mr.  Denman  resumed. — **Inthe  course  of  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  submitted  to  the  attention  of  their  lordships, 
it  had  been  his  most  anxious  wish  to  advert  carefully  and 
minutely  to  every  part  of  the  case,  and  he  was  not  sure,  in  look- 
ing back,  that  there  was  any  single  part  left  untouched  by  him 
(though  many  parts  might  have  been  more  fully  discussed)  ex- 
cept the  circumstance  of  her  royal  liighness's  exhibition  at  the 
Kttle  theatre  in  the  Villa  d'Este.  Upon  that  part. he  now 
begged  to  offer  a  single  remark.  On  the  occasion  now  alluded 
to,  or  some  other  occasion,  when  representations  were  exhi« 
lilted  in  the  theatre  which  had  been  built  in  the  Villa. d'JEste 
durbg  her  majesty's  absence  on  the  long  voyage,  she  is  stated 
to  have  personified Colombine^  Pergami  being. the  individual 
who  represented  Harlequin.  Upon  the  attempt  made  hence 
to  derive  ao  inference  in  favour  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill,' 
and  make  it  a  ground  of  chai^ e,  that  a  person  of  her  iUtialnoiia 
rank  shoidd  have  acted  Coliimbinei  he  would  make  a  remarik, 
which  was  quite  familiar  td  their lordshipa,  that  snch.a  repre- 
sentation  in  Italy  was  as  different  from  the  HarlequiA  and  Co- 
lumbine at  Drury-Iane,  as  any  two  sets  of  dramatic  characters 
^uld  possibly  be  fsom  one  another.  The  name  in  Italy  .was 
Harteoiiim,  and  the  person  who  represented  that  character 
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was  the  servant  or  valet  of  the  lady  who  was  called  Roiaha, 
and  vtho,  instead  of  being  in  love  with  HurleqmnOf  was  the 
liover  of  another  gentleman  called  Lellio,  What  was  knowit 
of  those  characters  firoin  the  English  theatre  was  most  intcor- 
rect  when  stated  of  the  Italian  theatre.  This 'distinction  wai 
so  well  known,  that  he  had  felt  quite  surprised  ^^hen  an  ia* 
lereiice  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  representations  iii 
Italy  as  if  they  had  been  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  thii 
country.  Upon  this  part  .of  the  case,  as  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  circumstances  attempted  to  be  made  important  on  the  other 
side,  he  had  to  observe,  that  undoubtedly  there  might  havo 
been  on*  the  part  of  her  royal  highness  too  much  affabilityr— too 
liiuch  familiar  condescension — too  much  of  a  disposition  to 
enjoy  and  to  encourage  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.  But 
she  possessed  the  peculiar  talent,  which  very  high  rank  was 
found  often  to  possess,  of  indulging  at  times  in  the  most  fami- 
liar intercourse,  without  losing  her  claim  to  that  respect — to 
that  deference — to  that  attention  which  it  belongs,  not  only  to 
good  subjects  but  to  gallant  and  honest  men  to  pay. 

'^  But  recurring  to  the  Milan  commission,  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham)  was  supposed  to  have  said  that  he  did  not 
charge  any  conspiracy  upon  the  other  side.  His  learned 
friend's  observation  however  was,  if  a  conspiracy  had  ensted, 
which  it  was  no  part  of  his  case  to  prove ;  supposing  a  con- 
spiracy to  have  existed,  and  to  have  produced  the  w.hqle  of 
the  case  on  the  other  side,  it  would  have  exhibited  all  the 
symptoms  and  all  the  results  that  arose  from  the  Milan  com- 
mission. This  observation  he  (Mr.  Denman]  now  adopted 
and  repeated.  If  they  could  not  prove  a  conspiracy,  and 
perhaps  they  could  prove  it,  but  if  they  could  satisfy  all  men 
that  the  case  against  her  majesty  was  false,  then  h^d  they  a 
right  to  say  that  all  that  had  occurred,  that  such  a  series  of 
aggressions  upon  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  her  majesty 
the  queeii,  afforded  much  better  reason  for  suspicion,  much 
stronger  ground  for  conclusive  reasoning  of  the  wbolD  origi- 
nating in  conspiracy,  than  any  reason  or  ground  for  reasoning 
against  the  queen  which  they  had  been  able  to  manufacture  by 
their  vast  means — by  their  unbounded  resources — by  their 
uncontrolled  power.  If  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  weie 
not  bought  by  bribes,  or  forced  by  the  band  of  power,  then 
they  came  here  as  volunteers ;  they  came  as  the  apostles  u£ 
morahty,  without  scrip  or  staff,  without  silver  in  Iheii*  pockety 
without  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  without  two  coata  to  their 
backs ;  tliey  came  from  a  tender  regard  to  the  honour  of  the 
^English  crown,  from  a  feeling  sympathy  for  the  moral  ioleresls 
6f  this  vast  empire*     Bat  the  moral  intereals^  Bt)ea«t,  of  .thif 
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camitiy*mghi  have  been  beUet  consulted  ^y  withliolding 
their  commnnicMMs  at  that  bar  j  because,  whatever  nigral 
rerndts*  ought  be  expected  from  this  proceediog,  the  case  as 
it  at  prescat  stood  was  productive  of  the  most  pemiciotts 
effects.  The  most  innoceut  occupations  of  life  wereooii* 
necttd  with  the  moet  vicious  ideas ;  the  most  common  fami* 
liarities  were  vitiated  bjr  the  taint  of  impurity^ 

**  Supposing  all  the  fa^ts  proved,  wbichi  he  did  saj,  weie 
refuted  and  contcadicted,  but  supposiug  her  majesty  proved 
guilty  of  all  the  charges  against  her,  still  would  this  proceed- 
ing leave  room  for  the  most  mischievoiis  casuistry  which  would 
find  excuses  and  extenuations  Jw  imparity-— which  would 
weigh  female  weakness  in  the  balance  against  insult  and  per- 
secution; stili  would  this  proceeding  leave  a  roost  fatal«  a 
most  degrading,  a  most  unfortunate  impression  as  to  the  eifi^ct 
of  the  great  principles  of  domestic  morality  in  all  future 
ages.  It  would  not  now  be  left  to  the  other  side  to  say  that 
only  something  was  proved  in  opposition  to  their  case.  Their 
case  was  not  proved,  it  vna  not  proved  in  one  single  instance* 
But  the  evidence  given  in  all  parts  of  their  case  was  from 
witnesses  deserving  of  no  credit,  independently  of  the  positive 
contradictions  given  to  them.  He  had  been  going  to  ^roceedj 
however,  with  his  remarks  on  .the  Milan  commission,  and  on  • 
the  absence  of  a  witness  who  had  acted  in  the  double  charac* 

*ter  of  a  witness  and  a  collector  of  witnesses.  This  eitraor- 
dinarj  and  double  character  he  shared  with  Saccbi,  and 
Demont  was  the  first  person  procured  to  give  evidence  by 
such  means.  That  witness,  Rastelli,  was  withdrawn,  and 
from  Mr.  Powell  the  reasons  for  having  withdrawn  hioi  had 
been  asked  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  He  requested  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence  given  at  their  Ixir  by  Mr. 
Powell.  There  Mr.  Powell  stated  that  he  liad  sent  Rastelli 
as  courier  to  Milan,  that  he  had  got  passports  for  him  in  the 
foreign-office,  and  then  their  lordships  would  find  tiiat  be 
entered  into  full  explanations  of  the  motives,  reasons,  and 
grcmnds,  which  bad  induced  him  to  send  BastellL  Now,  if 
it  was  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powell,  that  tiie  sole  reason  lor 
sending  a  courier  to  Milan  was  to  assure  the  relatives  of  wit- 
nesses of  the  safety  of  those  witnesses,  he  begged  to  know 

'  why  Rastelli  should  have  been  the  person  selected.  The 
answer  was,  that  Rastelli  had  brought  several  of  the  witnesses 
over  to  this  country.  But  all  of  them  wrote  letters :  why 
shookl  Rastetti  be  the  courier  to  carry  those  letters  i  Were 
the  families  of  the  witnesses  such  eJLtraardiaary  sticklers  for 
leg^  evidence  tbat  they  would  aot  believe  oa  hearsay;  and 
that  wfaea  the  handwriting  was  submitted  to  Ibaos,  they  weald 
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not  beHeve  it  unless  it  wato  proved  to  then  upon  oalb  f  Wby^ 
but  R«9telli  stated  that  he  did  aot  kadw  their  femilies  per^ 
sflMiallj. 

*  Wbo  ate  the  petions  wtth  whom  yoa  eame  I  Sone  I  know,  fome 
I  do  not  kuow ;  1  know  Bome,  because  we  came  together,  but  I  had. 
never  kceu  them  before. 

*  Who  are  they  f  They  are  varioiia ;  1  knew  them  by  sight  before, ' 
but  I  had  no  intimacy  with  them. 

*  State  tJietr  names?      Of  some  1  can  say,  the  others  I  do  not  know. 

'  State  the  names  of  those  you  do  know  ?  Cark>  Raucatti,  Geralimo 
Mejaui,  Paolo  Oggione,  (these,  he  hoped,  were  still  in  the  coiuitry,  as 
ttiey  had  been  examined  as  witnesses.)  l^hihp  Riganti,  and  Henrico 
Buie;  ' 

^  Neither  of  the  two  last  bad  been  examined  as  wttnesseS| 
and  either  of  them,  having  accompanied  all  the  witnesses 
whom  Rastelii  bad  accompanied,  might  have  gone  with  Krous, 
and  delivered  the  letters  of  the  witnesses  to  relieve  the  fears 
and  'remove  the  apprehensions  which  their  relations  might* 
feel.  When  Mr.  Powell,  not  cross-examined^  but  examined 
with  all  proper  consideration  by  their  lordships,  said  that  he 
bad  fully  expected  Kastelli's  return  on  the  5d  of  October,  be 
stated  that  he  had  given  special  instructions  for  that  purpose. 
That  was,  Mr.  Powell  thought  it  essential  that  RastelU  should 
be  present  at  the  trial  that  was  going  forward— -now  going 
forward  in  this  House  of  Peers,  and  not  at  the  trial  in  any 
other  place,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Denman)  hoped  and  trusted 
there  was  Uttle  chance.  Mr.  Powell  then  told  their  lordships 
that  be  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  Kastelli  would  be  soon 
in  England.  This  Mr.  Powell  had  mentioned  two  or  three 
times  in  his  evidence.  At  last  Mr.  Powell  stated  that  in  con*  ' 
sequence  of  the  instructions  be  had  sent  to  Colonel  Browne, 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  Rastelii  would  return  immediately. ' 
Those  remonstrances  were  to  have  the  effect  of  curing  even 
the  fever.  The  instant  Mr.  Powells  instructions  should  be  - 
presented,  Rastelii  was  to  take  up  bis  bed  and  walk.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Denman)  thought  he  had  heard  it  read  in  the  cor- ' 
reapondence  that  there  was  ilome  shuffling  suspected  on  the 
part  of  Rastelii,  because  perhaps  he  bad  beard  that  the  pil- 
lory, thoogh  abobsbed  in  England  as  tb  other  offences,  was 
still  applicable  to  perjury.  He  was  also  sick  of  bis  confine*  • 
meot,  and  probably  the  longer  it  continued  the  sicker  he  be- 
came.  Colonel  Browne  wrote  back  tlmt  be  would  *  press 
Rastelii  the  moment  he  left  his  bed,  aixl  that  he  was  also  on 
his  pillow.'  Yet^  in  spite  of  his  shuffling,  in  spite  of  the 
sickness  of.confinem^t,  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
Colpnel  Browne  comnunicated  to  Mr.  Powell»  in  spite  of  all 
these  things,  Mr.  Powell^  on  the  ISth  of  October^  stated  fo 
their   lord^bipa  that  be  bad  every  reason  to   believe   that* 
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Rastelli  wooM  be  very  soon  in  England.  Mr.  Powell  again 
stated  that  he  had  not  had  the  least  idea  that  Rastelli  would 
be  wanted  again  by  their  lordships.  Why,  then,  had  he 
ordered  him  to  be  back  on  the  Sd  of  October?  Why,  daring 
the  trial  before  their  lordships,  if  he  had  no  ideas  that  he 
would  be  wanted  again — why  had  he  said  that  he  never  would 
have  sent  him  if  he  had  not  felt  an  impression  that  he  would 
be  here  on  the  3d  of  October  ?  Another  person,  too,  might 
have  tranquillized  the  minds  of  the  families  of  witnesses.  But 
when  Mr.  Powell  was  again  examined,  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  October,  be  told  their  lordships  that,  in  addition  to  letters 
to  the  families  of  witnesses,  Rastelli  carried  papers  to  be 
legalized,  which  were  to  be  presented,  not  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  to  their  lordships  on  the  dd  of  October. 
What  those  documents  might  be  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
comprehend.  Only  it  was  clear,  from  this  part  of  Mr. 
Powell's  evidence,  that  the  whole  truth  was  not  disclosed  on 
the  first  occasion,  for  Rastelli  had  carried  papers  to  be 
legalized,  as  well  as  letters  to  the  families  of  witnesses. 

**  It  appeared,  then,  that  the  communications  of  a  client,  be 
supposed  he  must  say,  to  the  attorney,  stating  that  a  witness 
was  ill  of  a  fever,  were  protected  from  inquiry  as  confidential 
correspondence. 

*'  Powell  said,  if  he  (Mr.  Denman)  recollected  right,  that 
he  stated  to  Rastelli  that  he  must  be  back  on  or  before  the  3d 
of  October.  But  he  stated  on  another  occasion  ^  Q  !  I  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  be  called  on  as  a  witness  till  the  bill 
came  before  the  Commons.'  What  difference,  then,  did  it 
make  whether  he  was  back  on  the  3d  of  October?  None 
whatever.  But  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  dated 
Lmcoln's-inn,  13th  September,  another  statement  was  made: 
there  it  appeared  that  Rastelli  had  not  been  sent  solely  for 
tranquillizing  the  Italians,  or  legalizing  papers,  but  it  ap* 
peared  that  he  was  sent  for  these  reasons : — *  I  now  return 
you  Rastelli,  as  I  conceive  he  may  be  of.  use  to  you,'  (the 
resident  commissioner  at  Milan,  and  the  most  active  in  getting 
up  evidence.)  Was  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tranquillizing 
the  feelings  of  Italians?  No,  it  was  to  be  of  use  to  Colonel 
Browne,  and  his  instructions  were  *  Come  again  with  all  the 
information  you  can  collect.'  He  (Mr.  Denman)  really  did 
not  mean  to  falsify  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  he  only  asked 
whether  if  a  gallant,  and  not  very  well  informed  witness  for 
the  queen  had  given  this  evidence,  they  would  not  have  heard 
a  thrill  of  delight,  a  rumour  of  applause,  a  triumph  of  joy 
trumpeted  through  the  streets  of  London,  that  he  bad  l>een  . 
detected  in  something  like  orevarication  and  falsehood.  ) 
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''When  addressing  their  lordships  'upon  Uiis  subject  he 
would  mention  as  an  instance  of  the  nefarious  industry  exerted 
against  the  illustrious  individual  for  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  their  lordships,  that  he  found  a  statement  in  a 
daily  paper  respecting  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  .Flynn,  as  to  a 
paper  which  he  had  shown  to  be  of  no  importance,  that '  this 
witness  had  been  consigned  to  infamy.'  Nothing  could  be 
more  wide  of  truth  than  this  statement.  But  he  now  referred 
to  it  as  connected  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  mani* 
fested  the  m#st  .nervous  trepidation  and  most  hesitating  man- 
ner, with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  attorney  for  the 
prosecution,  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  more  prevarica* 
tion  in  the  evidence  which  he  had  just  read,  than  m  the  evi* 
dence  of  Lieut.  Flynn.  In  the  same  paper  it  was  stated,  that 
the  husband  of  Madame  Martini  was  a  bankrupt.  Their 
lordships  could  not  fail  to  recollect  the  decision  and  ^the  in- 
dignation with  which  that  bdy  had  repelled  the  insinuation. 
It  really  was  not  worth  his  while  to  notice  such  falsehoods, 
but  they  showed  the  uniform  part  which  the  venal  press  acted 
agaihst  her  majesty  ;  they  were  assiduous  in  denying  her  the 
presumption  of  innocence  which  belonged  to  every  accused — 
they  resorted  to  every  art  of  misrepresentation,  distortion,  and 
calumny. 

Lord  Darnley  (we  understood)  asked  what  paper  it  was 
the  learned  counsel  read  from. 

Mr.  Den  MAN. — *'  it  is  the  Morning  Post.  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  aeaiust  her  majesty  had  been  sworn  by  discarded 
servants,  dismissed  from  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  for 
misconduct^  and  dismissed  by  that  very  individual  with  respect 
to  wlion«  they  swore  to  improper  intercourse  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty,  and  against  whom  they  must  entertain  every  feeling  of 
humiliation  and  resentment.  He  complained  that  he  and  his 
learned  friends  were  stiH  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  powers  with  which  the  Milan  commission  was  invested ; 
but,  from  what  had  appeared  in  evidence  on  that  subject,  he 
tliought  it  wo^l,d  have  been  proper  that  they  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  exercise  such  powers  as  they  had  used ;  for 
.he  thought  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  pitched 
on  a  worse  person  as  a  witness  than  that  Rastelli,  whose  ab- 
sence her  majesty's  legal  advisers  bad  now  so  much  cause  to 
regret.  If  they  had  him  now,  in  what  a  different  situation 
.  would  they  have  been  from  that  in  which  they  had  first  seen 
hiin.  It  was  in  vain  to  call  his  absence  a  loss  to  her  maiesty's 
cause,  and  to  say  that  some  equivalent  should  be  allowed :  the 
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loss  WM  irrepmrtUe :  tlieir  lordshi{Mi  could  Bct  gmt  any  thing 
like  ftB  equivalent :  ms  wall  mi^t  their  lordships  attempt  to  re^ 
eall  past  time,  or  to  arrest  the  preaeat  moment,  as  to  cnmi; 
any  adequate  compenaatioB  for  this  loss.  Would  their  lord* 
ships  propose  to  give  him  and  bis  learned  friends  a  Cuehi  as 
an  equivalent^  to  strike  his  evidence  out  ^  That  was  done  al- 
raady :  bis  l^timony  was  destroyed.  Would  they,  in  return, 
give  up  Raggasoni  and  bis  Adam  and  Eve  scene  i  That,  too, 
was  already  goae :  all  the  evidence  of  aU  the  other  witnesses 
wus  destroyed--«miihilated.  What  equivalent,  then,  could  be 
granted  for  the  absence  of  Rastdli  ?  In  the  whole  mass  of 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  in  the  whole  500  pages, 
it  was  impossible  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any  respectable 
testimony  which  would  be  equal  to  the  disreputable  evidence 
which  they  had  lost. 

^  On  the  Sttlject  of  Rastelli's  agency,  Philippo  Pomi  bad 
given  most  important  evidence.  He  stated  that,  having  gone 
to  the  Barona,  he  \f  as  therie  met  by  several  persons,  including 
Rastelli  and  Demont ;  and  Rastelli  told  him,  that  as  he  had 
been  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  was  an  iiidi* 
vidual  who  would  make  a  good  witness,  as  he  must  know  many 
things  against  her  royal  highness.  Pomi  replied,  that  he  knew 
nothing  ot  the  scandals  thrown  out  against  her  royal  h^ness, 
and  on  her  house ;  and  tliat  he  had  seen  nothing  but  what  re- 
dounded to  her  praise,  and  entitled  her  to  his  admiration. 
/  But,'  said  Rastelli,  'never  mind  that;  here  is  Demont,  who 
bas  made  a  good  day's  work ;  she  has  done  well  for  herself; 
and,  Pomi,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  depose,  now  is  the  time 
to  come  forward  and  obtain  something.'  Afterwards  they 
went  to  an  inn  and  drank ;  and  what  was  said  there ;  '  RastelK 
told  n^  that  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, (a  fact  that  had  been  carefully  concealed  by  herself,)  and 
then  1  found  out  that  .she  was  here.  1  said  i  had  been  a  long 
time  in  ber  ro3'al  highness's  house,  and  knew  nothing  against 
ber.  He  said,  1  know  nothing  against  ber  either ;  but  cannot 
you  say  you  have  seen  Pergami  Itftiog  ber  on  an  ass,  and  put- 
ting his  bands  under  ber  petticoats  ?  I  replied,  that  that  wa? 
a  real  falsehood,  for  I  had  never  seen  Pergami  treating  her 
otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  respect ;'  and  so  this  appli- 
cation ended.  But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  every  othci 
similar  application  ended  in  the  same  manner^  Did  their 
lordships  suppose  that  Raggazoni,  who  spoke  to  the  Adam  and 
Eve  scene,  did  not  speak  in  consequence  of  a  similar  applica- 
tion? It  appeared,  not  only  that  money  had  been  offered, 
but  that  in  some  instances  these  oflers  had  been  backed  by 
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the  iiiflueo€6  of  the  Hanoverian  governiMnt ;  and,  under  rach 
circiUDstancefr,  any  man  would  readily  see  the  means  of  making 
his  fortune. 

**  The  witness  Pomi  had  stated  things  from  which  it  was 
seen  that  Rastelli  was  not  the  only  agent  who  had  been  simi- 
larly employed :  from  his  evidence  it  was  clear  that  Reganti 
had  been  employed  in  the  same  manner.  Was  it  not,  then,  a 
great  deal,  that  he  and  his  learned  friends,  without  any  list  of 
witnesses,  without  any  specification"  of  time  or  plate,  should 
have  been  able  to  detect  two  of  the  agents  of  this  conspiracy 
—Rastelli,  who  had  been  taken  away,  and  Reganti,  who  had 
been  kept  back  ?  Rastelli  had  said  to  Pomi,  *  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  a  fortune,  and  to  make  yourself  a  man.  Have  you 
not  seen  Pergami,  when  assisting  the  princess  to  mount  her 
donkey,  put  his  hands  under  her  petticoats  V  To  which  Pomi 
replied,  that  it  was  a  falsehood.  Sic.  This  evidence  was  of 
considerable  importance ;  for,  on  referring  to  the  early  part  of 
the  evidence,  their  lordships  would  perceive  that  Majocchi,  at 
Genoa,  would  fain  have  made  a  heavy  charge  of  embracing, 
when  her  majesty  was  only  lifted  on  her  ass  by  Pergami.  It 
was  thus  that  truth  was  made  the  foundation  of  falsehood. 
He  meant  to  have  stated  to  their  lordships,  tl^t  Reganti  was 
at  present  in  this  country,  and  consequently  inight  have  been 
called  to  contradict  Pomi ;  but  the  only  person  called  with 
the  view  of  contradicting  any  part  of  the  whole  body  of  evi- 
dence for  the  defence,  was  Capt.  Briggs,  on  whose  testimony 
b&  should  make  one  or  two  observations  before  he  closed 
his  case. 

"  He  now  begsed  leave  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  Omarti,^  the  clerk.  That  individual  -said 
he  had  repented  of  his  conduct,  and  he  (Mr.  Denman)  wished 
that  others  had  also  repented  before  they  carried  this  business 
to  such  a  length.  This  vritness  stated  diat  Vimercati  applied 
to  him  to  possess  himself  of  papers  relating  to  her  majesty's 
defence,  that  he  had  the  scandalous  weakness  to  agree  to  the 
proposal,  and  that  he  had  received  300  livres  for  papers  so 
furnished  to  Vimercati?  Now  his  lean^sd  friend's  cross-exa- 
mination, in  every  part  of  it,  clearly  showed  that  they  were 
acquainted  beforehand  with  some  parts  of  the  transaction. 
The  witness  had  stated  that  he  went  to  Col.  Browne  to  com- 
pbin  that  Vimercati  had  not  fulfilled  his  promises  of  reward, 
andi  that  ,Col.  Browne  shut  the  door  to  prevent  the  conversa*' 
tion  from  being  overheard ;  and  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  by  their  mode  of  cross-examination,  admitted  that 
Col.  Browne  shut  the  door,  but  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  did  so  to  make  the  witness  tell  His  name.  *  Well,  then,' 
OL.   II.     T.  5    1)  . 
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the.  mliB  saidi  '  I  got  the  papers  for  Vimercati  several  times, 
and  I  repented  in  the  beginniog  of  the  year.'  Then  he  wm 
asked  by  the  Solicitor- General,  if  he  did  not  so  late  as  July 
furnish  Vimercati  with  papers  relative  to  the  queen  ?  By  that 
very  question  it  was  admitted  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
going  on  with  Vimercati,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  Denman)  did 
'  not  ^require  any  more  of  that  man's  evidence.  He  and  his 
ieamed  friends  had  no  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her  ma- 
jesty; but  their  lordships  would  perceive  that  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side  had  had  the  power  of  knowing  every 
witness  who  had  been  called  for  the  defence,  from  the  papers 
furnished  by  this  clerk.  Why,  then,  as  the  case  now  stood, 
there  was  a  case  of  as  great  and  heavy  imputation  against 
those  gentlemen,  as  ever  he  had  seen  made  out  in  a  court 
«f  justice. 

**  He  would  not  deny  that  it  was  due  to  Col.  Browne  to 
make  farther  inquiry  into  the  subject  hereafter ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  with  the  knowledge  which  Col.  Browne  had  of  the 
business,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  here  to  stand  a  cross-examina- 
tion, if  he  could,  and  contradict  the  testimony  of  the  clerk. 
His  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  could  not  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  process  against  Vimercati  at  Milan,  which  had 
been  dismissed,  not  for  want  of  proof,  but  solely  because  the 
papers  to  which  it  referred  were  of  no  importance.  [The  At- 
torney-General  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  that  process.]  He  thought,  his  learned  friends  must 
have  known  of  it,  and  therefore  he  had  been  induced  to  make 
this  observation,  subject  to  any  remarks  that  they  might  think 
proper  to  make  on  it  afterwards.  Still  there  was  every  reason 
why  Col.  Browne  should  have  been  on  the  spot  from  first  to 
last,  to  explain  his  conduct  as  far  as  he  was  connected  with 
the  Milan  commission.  He  had  no  business  to  be  at  Milan 
in  order  to  attend  to  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  others  as  an 
agent :  his  first  and  paramount  duty  was  to  be  here  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  character.  It  most  undoubtedly  could  not  but. 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  himself  and  his  learned  friends,  after 
some  of  the  ablest  cross-examinations  that  he  bad  ever  seen 
applied  to  any  witness,  and  such  as  must  have  shaken  their . 
case  to  pieces,  if  it  had  been  a  false  defence  that  had  been  set 
up :  it  cotild  not  but  be  matter  of  surprise  after  this,  that  only 
one  witness  had  beep  called  to  the  bar  tu  contradict  any  part 
of  the  defence.  The  fact  to  which  that  one  witness  had  been 
called  he  was  now  about  to  notice. 

"  Lieut.  Hownam,  who  had  been  several  years  in  her  ma- 
jesty's house ;  who  had  seen  Pergami  originally  in  the  station 
of  a^couriei,  and  ^fteiwafds  promoted  in  her  majesty's  ser- 
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vice,  and  at  last  taking  a  chair  at  the  taUe  of  hit^  royal  mia- 
tress,  in  consequence  of  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  pro- 
mot^  ;  this  gentleman,  swore  that  he  had  never  seen  any  im- 
propriety of  conduct  between  these  two  persons.  His  evi- 
dence bore  every  mark  of  candour  and  tmth,  for  he  never  once 
strained  his  memory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  betrayed  into 
a  mistake.  But  he  is  asked  if  he  ever  recollected,  while  walk- 
ing the  quarter-deck  with  a  captain,  to  have  said  anything 
about  going  on  his  knees  before  her  royal  highness,  and  en- 
treating her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  take  Pergami  to  her 
table?  And  mark  his  answer — '1  do  not  recollect  it,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  took  place  at  all.'  Their 
lordships  knew  that  matters  of  belief  were  not  evidence,  un- 
less it  could  be  proved  that  the  absence  of  belief  was  impos- 
sible; but  the  counsel  for  her  maiesiy  had  not  taken  that  ob- 
jection, because  they  wished  the  house  to  know  all  that  these 
two  honourable  men  had  to  say.  Their  lordships  would  bear 
in  mind  that  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  Pergami's  din* 
ing  at  the  table  of  her  royal  highness :  that  arrangement  was 
made  at  an  inn  where  there  was  no  great  accommodation.  It 
was  there  where  the  courier  was  found  dining  at  the  table  of 
his  mistress,  when  she  was  snatching  her  dinner  without  cere- 
mony.  Now  it  was.  quite  impossible,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  that  Lieut.  Hownam,  a  yovng  man,  looking  forward 
to  promotion  in  the  navy  through  her  majesty's  influence, 
should  have  taken  such  a  freedom :  it^ivas  impossible  for  any 
man  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  indiscretion.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Capt.  Briggs  meant  to  speak  the  truth, 
though,  for  the  reason  he  had  assigned,  what  he  had  stated 
could  not  be  true.  He  would  not  say  that  at  the  time  this 
conversation  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  Mr.  Hownam 
saw  no  more  impropriety  in  Pergami's  dining  at  her  majesty's 
table,  than  he  now  thought  there  was  in  that  circumstance ; 
but  it  was  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Craven  had  thought  on  the 
Httbjecf  of  her  walking  with  Pergami,  he  might  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Pergami's  dining  at  the  same  table,  though  not 
improper,  was  yet  imprudent,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  not  to  have  made  that  arrangement.  With  this  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  said  to 
Capt.  Briggs,  '  If  I  coula  have  prevented  it,  I  would  haye 
g<me  on  ray  knees,  and,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  would 
have  entreated  her  royal  highness.'  ^fhat  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  likely  solution  of  the  discrepance  in  the  evidence 
of  the  two  gentlemen ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
both  honourable  men,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  say  a 
word  to  impeach  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
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odier.  This  circumstance  od  that  of  Lieutenant  Flynn's 
saying  that  his  name  was  signed  to  a  paper  which  be  had  not 
signed,  were  the  only  things  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  evidence 
for  the  defence  that  required  any  apology.  There  was  nothing 
else,  either  in  the  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses,  or  in  their 
mode  of  stating  their  evidence,  in  die  case  which  had  he&k 
set  up  by  them,  that  called  for  apology  or  explanation. 

<<  He  called  on  their  lordships  then  to  consider  what  was 
the  defence  set  up  for  her  majesty.  When  he  looked  at  the 
substantive  case  which  had  been  proved  on  her  behalf,  he  was 
bold  to  say  that  there,  was  «n  end  of  this  bill,  if  there  was 
either  common  sense  or  common  justice  in  England.  The 
very  circumstance  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  had  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  princess  from  Naples  to  Genoa,  and 
from  Genoa  till  the  year  1817,  was  in  itself  an  acquittal  in  her 
own  mind  of  her  royal  mistress  from  the  calumnies  circulated 
against  her.  A  long  list  had  been  ostentatiously  given  of 
about  a  dozen  persons,  from  Mr.  St.  Leger  down  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Burrell,  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  her  ma-* 
jesty's  service,  because  there  was  something  improper  in  her 
demeanour.  If  so,  was  such  an  4>pportunity  ever  before 
afforded  of  establishing  that  impropriety  by  testimony  of  the- 
most  decided  nature,  if,  indeed,  any  impropriety  had  really 
ensted.  It  was  not  to  be  believed,  that  if  it  were  really  and 
bonajidt  thought,  at  that  period^  that  her  majesty  had  mis- 
conducted herself  in  4be  manner  described,  she  would  not 
have  received  some  remonstrance  from  home — that  she  would 
not  have  been  warned,  that  express  charges  had  been  made 
which  ought  to  be  refuted,  in  order  to  prove  that  she  did  not 
degrade  herself  by  frequenting  low  company  and  indulging  in 
infamous  habits.  Captaiu  Briggs  and  Captain  Pechell  must 
have  heard  these  reports ;  and  Lieutenant  Flynn  might  have 
been  resorted  to  on  the  subject,  if  necessary.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  done ;  and  not  one  of  these  dozen  persons  had 
been  called-  to  establish  a  single  iact  which  could  be  the 
ground  of  the  remotest  suspicion. 

^*  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  human  being  couU 
have  the  cruelty  to  allow  this  accusation  to  sleep  for  six  years. 
Had  it  been  brought  forward  soon  after  the  transactions  oc- 
curred, many  circumstances^  now  impossible  ta  be  expbined, 
might  have  admitted  of  an  easy  and  a  natural  explanation. 
Bumours  and  reports  had  been^^owed  to  ripen  into  the  moat 
malignant  charges,  and  it  was  only  to  be  lamented  that  amy 
circumstanoes  in  the  sudden  elevatioa  of  Pergami  sbould 
have  given  plausibility  to  the  statements  of  the  bloodhounds 
mS  scandal  with  whom  die  queen  had  had  to  deal  in  the  neigh* 
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bourhood  of  Milan.  If  that  were  a  fault,  it  was  a  fault  of 
mdiscretiooy  but  no  impropriety ;  and  it  was  only  indiscreet, 
because  Mr.  Craven  had  warned  the  priocess  of  the  spies  by 
which  she  was  surrounded ;  because  Lieutenant  Hownam  had 
probably  made  a  siihilar  remonstrance,  and  because  she  has 
had  the  experience  of  1806,  and  the  knowledge  of  Baron 
Ompteda.  On  these  grounds  only  he  would  allow  it  to  be 
indiscreet,  because,  in  his  conscience,  he  was  convinced,  in 
every  other  point  of  view,  that  the  circumstance  had  been 
most  satbiactorily  explained. 

**  The  world  had  been  told,  that  all  the  witnesses  were  to 
be  called,  in  whatever  way  their  evidence  might  operate.  It 
was  to  be  supposed,  therefore,,  that  his  learned  friend,  who 
concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  queen,  to  give  her  '  the  vic- 
tory over  all  her  enemies,'  which  seemed  very  likely  to  be 
granted,  had  thought  that  the  £arl  of  Guilford,  who,  without 
restraint  or  disguise,  had  twice  sat  at  the  table  of  the  princess 
with  Pergami,  (for  the  princess,  instead  of  avoiding,  courted 
the  society  of  accomplished  and  polished  Englishmen  like 
the  noble  earl,)  would  have  been  able  to  prove  something 
against  the  queen ;  and,  consequently,  that  out  of  mere  charity 
he  was  not  to  be  produced  on  the  other  side.  In  the  same 
way,  it  was  to^  be  supposed  that  the  Attorney-General  had 
thought  that  Lord  Glenbervie,  who  had  made  a  voluntary 
tender  of  the  services  of  his  lady,  when,  in  some  way  or  other, 
all  her  English  suite  had  dropped  away  from  the  princess, 
could  only  give  testimony  to  her  disadvaatage.  For  the  same 
reason,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  who  had  not  seen  the  slightest 
impropriety,  must  have  been  withheld.  Lord  Llandaff,  too, 
had  not  been  called  upon  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill ;  be- 
cause his  lordship,  as  well  as  Mr.  Craven  and  Sir  Wm.  Gell, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  princess,  and 
must  have  known  them  to  be  impure.  They  must  have  looked 
upon  Dr.  Holland  as  a  person  whose  evidence  would  also  be 
most  injurious ;  but,  even  if  it  were  so,  the  cbunsel  for  the 
bill,  in  calling  them  in  chief,  would  at  least  have  had  an  op* 
portunity  of  drawing  out  facts  by  the  easy  and  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  examination,  without  resorting  to  a  cross-examination, 
which  they  so  well  understood,  and  of  which,  in  die  course 
of  this  inquiry,  they  had  given  such  striking  examples. 

^  Was  he  to  be  told,  that  such  witnesses  as  those  he  had 
enumerated  were  immaterial,  and  proved  nothing  against  the 
main  facts  of  the  case  ?  He  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  gave  those  facts  a  most  decisive  negative,  and  showed  the 
utter  impossibility  of  an  adulterous  intercouse.  From  first  to 
last  there  had  be^n  no  attempt  to  disguise,  lo  attempt  to  con* 
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cea] ;  the  promotion  of  Pergami  was  attended  with  circum- 
stances naturally  to  account  for  it,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
bis  manners  to  mark  that  improper  assumption  of  privilege 
which  an  illicit  amour  would  have  entitled  him  to  claim. 
When  the  bill  was  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  low, 
degraded,  and  menial  capacity  of  the  individual  so  promoted, 
it  would  have  been  but  fair  to  inquire  under  what  circum^ 
stances  he  was  received  into  the  service  of  the  princess; 
nnder  what  circumstances  she  chose  him  for  her  senior  cham- 
berlain ;  and  whether  she  could  have  raised  a  man  who  would 
have  filled  the  office  with  more  ability,  discretion,  and  pro- 
priety ?  Perhaps  he  ought  not  to  go  through  with  particularity 
all  the  evidences  called  in  exculpation,  although  that  might  be 
considered  his  peculiar  duty.  Otherwise  he  should  refer  the 
house  to  the  testimony  of  Wm.  Carrington  and  John  Whit- 
combe  (the  servants  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven),  who 
proved  that  the  whole  story  of  the  illicit  conexion  at  Naples 
was  the  fabrication  of  Demont.  In  the  same  way  he  would 
advert  to  all  the  subsequent  witnesses — to  Sicard,  to  Dr.  Hol- 
land, to  Mr.  Mills,  and  to  every  person  that  had  been  pro- 
duced in  succession.  They  had  disproved  the  case  on  bo 
many  points  as  to  deprivp  it  of  every  vestige  of  credit :  they 
had  contradicted  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who,  indeed, 
already  stood  self-contradicted  and  self-condemned. 

**  The  counsel  for  her  majesty  had  done  more  than  they 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  do  in  any  court  of  justice, 
when  they  condescended  to  give  an  answer  to  such  animals  as 
had  been  placed  at  the  bar  on  the  other  side.  Every  oppor- 
tunity of  contradiction  had  been  successfully  seized ;  aud  on 
every  single  point,  where  it  was  possible  to  show  falsehood, 
that  falsehood  had  been  distinctly  exposed.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  bouse  could  give  ear  to  any  such  insinuation  as 
that  those  who  were  discredited  in  every  particular,  where  it 
was  possible  to  discredit  them,  were  entitled  to  belief  as  to 
facts  which  rested  on  the  knowledge  or  invention  of  them- 
selves alone.  It  was  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Sini- 
gaglia,  Schamitz,  and  Carlsruhe,  to  bring  to  mind  the  atrocious 
attempts  at  subornation,  which  would  convert  the  most  inno- 
cent acts  into  the  most  disgusting  exhibitions. 

^*  He  was  quite  aware  that  it  would  be  expected  of  him, 
that  he  should  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  witnesses 
they  (the  queen's  counsel)  had  not  called ;  and  here,  as  in 
every  part  of  the  case,  he  begged  leave  to  contrast,  in  prin- 
ciple and  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  Every  prose<!utor  who  pretended  to  come  forward 
in  behalf  of  public  justice,  was  bound  by  the  office  ^he  had 
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uudertaken  to  lay  before  the  jury  all  the  evidence  that  could 
bear  upon  the  facts.  What,  then,  wa;3  to  be  thought  of  a 
public  prosecutor^  who  was  contented  with  setting  up  a 
prima  facie  case  of  charge  against  the  first  subject  in  the 
realm,  at  the  same  time  knowing  or  having  the  means  of 
knowing  that  that  prima  facie  case  was  capable  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  clearest  evidence?  What  was  to  be  said  of 
that  prosecutor  if  he  declined  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
or  perhaps  kept  the  evidence  in  his  pocket,  leaving  a  de- 
fendant to  take  his  chance,  whether  he  could  not,  by  other 
means,  establish  his  innocence.  He  (Mr.  Denman)  knew  not 
with  what  face  the  other  side  could  call  upon  them  for 
additional  witnesses,  when  the  prosecutors  had  been  so 
abstemious.  At  least,  this  was  new  in  the  history  of  English 
justice:  it  was  quite  new,  that  a  case. of  belief  and  suspicion, 
extorted  on  cross-examination,  should  be  tortured  into  the 
inference  of  guilt,  when  that  belief  and  suspicion  were  capa- 
ble of  being  removed  in  the  first  instance.  Why  had  not  the 
charges  against  the  queen  been  brought  to  the  test  of  com* 
plete  investigation,  if  the  prosecutor  intended  honestly  to 
perform  his  duty?  He  entreated  the  house  to  look  at  the 
effect  of  this  proceeding  in  the  present  ca«e.  The  queen  was 
compelled  to  take  her  chance  in  every  endeavour  to  refute  the 
accusations,'  the  substance  of  which  had  been  for  years  col- 
lecting :  she  must  take  her  chance  as  to  the  frailty  of  memory, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  ;  as  to  the  weakness  of  the 
nerves  of  witnesses,  for  the  first* time  brought  before  an 
assembly  like  the  present ;  as  to  the  delusion  of  memory,  and 
the  faintness  of  the  impression  of  passing  events,  and  as  to 
the  petty  triumphs  produced  on  every  occasion  where  a  wit- 
ness might  make  an  accidental  slip,  and  this  cast  a  momentary 
shade  over  the  veracity  of  his  statement.  Her  majesty,  how- 
ever, had  gone  much  further  than  this ;  she  had  shown,  not 
oftly  that  the  witnesses,  taken  as  individuals,  had  not  spoken 
the  truth,  but  that  such  practices  had  been  employed  for  col- 
lecting the  evidence,  such  bribes  had  been  offered,  and  such 
despicable  means  resorted  to,  as  perhaps  were  never  before 
disclosed  in  the  history  of  English  justice.  The  artifice  of 
Dr.  Crook  had  not  been  discovered  till  many  years  afterwards ; 
uor  was  it  known  how  much  the  value  of  the  opinions  he  had 
obtained  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  had  purchased 
them.  What  was  to  be  thought  of  these  discarded  servants, 
these  domestic  traitors,  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as 
witnesses  against  the  life  and  character  of  their  benefactress, 
and  who^  for  selfish  purposes,  appeared  against  her  to  destroy 
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that  reputation  on  which  the^  had  previously  passed  the  highest 
encomiums  i 

"  There  is  one  topic  (continued  Mr^  Denman)  on  which  it 
is  impossible  for  me  not  to  comment.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  conduct  of  her  maje'sty  furnishes  an  inference  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges  in  the  preamble.  I  am  ready  that  tlie 
defence  shall  stand  or  fall  by  that  test ;  and  1  ask,  whether 
it  is  possible  for  a  person  so  degraded,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  turned  away  all  her  servants,  at  the  moment  when  they 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  important  and  damning 
secrets,  and  afterwards  to  have  proceeded  in  that  low  attach- 
ment, that  disgusting  debauchery,  with  an  individual  who  had 
been  elevated  for  the  most  criminal  purposes,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  principles  wkh  which  human  nature  was  ever  ac- 
^uunted  i  It  is  i:>ne  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  infatua- 
tion that  it  destroys  all  worldly  considerations — 

*Not  CaBsar*B  empresi  would  1  deign  to  prove.* 
And,  if  so,  would  her  majesty  not  have  been  willing  to  hide 
her  head  in  any  part  of  the  Continent,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  luxurious  profusion,  in  which  she  had  been  tempted,  by 
offers  from  this  country,  to  continue  even  with  great  splendour  f 
Would  she  not  have  been  most  anxious  to  retire  to  Pesaro, 
or  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  there  to  expend  upon  her 
favourite  the  vast  income  to  be  appropriated  to  her  use  f  Is  it 
possible  to  believe,  that,  after  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life 
dear  and  character  valuable — after  vice  and  profligacy  had 
become  her  daily  habit^:— -that  her  majesty  would  have  sprung 
to  this  country,  irritated  and  stung  by  nothing  but  this  detest- 
able accusation  f 

r  **  Look,  my  lords,  at  the  conduct  of  her  nameless  and  un- 
seen prosecutor,  and  then  at  the  conduct. of  my  illustrious 
client.  For  a  series  of  years  she  has  been  the  object  of  un- 
ceasing persecution.  The  death  of  her  only  daughter  was 
immediately  followed  by  this  frightful  conspiracy.  The  de- 
'  cease  of  her  last  remaining  protector,  whose  life,  while  it  was 
prolonged,  was  still  a  protection,  though  his  affection  could 
no  longer  be  displayed,  succeeded  not  long  afterwards.  It  was 
announced  to  her,  not  in  the  language  of  kind  respect,  or  even 
of  decent  condolence,  but  in  a  shape  which  forestalled  the 
decision  of  parUament  upon  this  great  question.  Cardinal 
Consalvi  was  the  instrument  of  stripping  her  of  her  rank,  and 
of  depriving  her  of  those  honours  to  which  her  station  in 
society  laid  claim.  Her  title  as  Princess  Caroline  of  England 
was  stated  in  the  face  of  her  passport ;  and  the  firdt  trans- 
action of  this  new  reign,  in  which  even  traitors  were  spared 
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itnd  felon$  fmrdoned  by  a  lavish  exertion  of  this  ro^  prerogax« 
iive  of  mercy^  wasi  the  most  illegal  aad  uncbristian  act  yet 
Recorded  in  the  anaals  of  the  Bntiali  monarchy.  To  the  queen 
it  was  uo  Oew^eign  of  f^eace  andaianeety^.but  the  commence'* 
meut  of  a  prosecution  in  which  malignity  and  falsehood  were 
ttx^ifed  for  her  destruction.  Her  name  wa^  excluded  ^pm  the 
liturgy;  but,  when  it  Was  forbidden  that  tfae'^rsiyera  of  the 
people  should  be  offered  Up  for  hefy  their  heart9*made  arfuU 
compensation  for  that  odious  exercise  of  uigust  autkoiuty. 
;  **  Under  such  circumstances^  what  abaU  we  say  to  tbe.  bill 
before  the  house  ^  As  a  divorce  bill  it. exists  no  more';  the 
m^re  fact  that  the  crime  vf as  conunitted  six  y^ars  ago  dis** 
wsfes  it  with  contempt ;  and  the  fact  of  the  letter  of  license^ 
written  so  recentiy  after  the  marriage  ceremony  was  perfoi^ned^ 
is  of  itself  an  ansWer  to  any  claim  on  thceert  of  the. husband. 
But  it  is  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties'-Ha  bill  of  d^adaitioB^ 
dethronement,  and  disgi  ace ;  and ,  if  yotir  lordships  sfaall  de« 
termine  to  proceed  against  this  persecuted  and  injured  woman, 
1  can  only  say  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  so.  But  sure  I 
am  that  your  honour,  as  peers — ^your  juatice,  as  judges-^and 
your  feelings  as  men-— *will  compel  you  to  take  part  with  the 
oppressed,  instead  of  giving  victory  to  the  oppressor !  . 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,  that  there  were  certain  individuals, 
who  had  not  been  called  as  witnesses— ^simply  for  thia  reason 
- — that  our  case  is  already  proved,  and  that  we  do  not  think  it 
decent,  or  consistent  with  the  principle9  of  justice,  to  over*! 
load  the  minutes,  already  so  unwieldly,  by  admitting  that  We 
me  bound  to  go  a  single  step  further.  We  have  often  heard 
of  chaHenges  and  defiances ;  we  have  been  told  that  Pergami 
might  be  called  to  the  Jbar,  to  state  that  the  whole  charge  Mi-as 
a  fiction  f  but  thb  is  oi)e  of  the  unparalleled  circnmstancea 
of  this  extraordinary  case.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world 
no  instance  i^  to  be  found  where  an  individual  charged  with 
adultery  has  been  called  to  disprove  it.  Yet,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are .  to  be  compelled  to  put  hiia  to  bis  oath !  The 
answer  is  in  a  word— there,  is  either  a  caae  against  us,  or  there 
is  no  case.:  if  there  is  no  case,  there  is  no  occasion  lo'calla 
witness;  and  if  ^ere  be  ^  case,  no  oian  would  believe  the 
supposed  adulterer,  when  he  was  put  forward  to  deny  the  lact. 
On  this  subject  the  nicest  casuists  might  perhaps  dispule, 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  on  either  side  of  the  proposition ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  feelings  of  mankind  >«ould  justly 
triun^h  oyer  the  srictuess  of  .morality,  and  that  a  witness  so 
situated  would  be  held  more  excusable,. to  deny  upon  his. oath 
so  dear  a  ccmfideiice,  than  to  betray  the  partner  of  bis  guilt. 
Even  penury  would  be  thought  a  venial  crime,  compared  witli 
*  VOL.  II.      T.  3   X 
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lk«  exposure  of  the  Tietim  of  his  adultery.  Surely,  for  tlm 
take  oi  draggii^^  fqrward  such-  a  witneis,  the  piJQciples  of  our 
witure,  and  of  the  heart  of  inaa>  are  not  to  be  repealed,  even 
upon>  this  occasion,  to  which  so  many  principlea  have  been 
made  the  sacrifice. 

**  Recollect,  my  lords,  that  this  is  a  criminal  prosecution  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  requiring  the  clearest  and  t4ie  strongest 
evidence-^evidence  collected  and  manufactured  during  six 
▼ears  of  unceasing  vigilance  and  unremitting  persecution.  We 
lave  heard  of  the  dtstkictiou  between  a  queen  of  grace  and  . 
fiivour,  and- a  queen  of  right  and  law;  but  her  majesty  haa 
been  taught,  by  bitter  experience,  the  wider  difference  between 
a  hnsband  of  affection  and  guardianship,  and  a  husband  of 
jealousy  and  persecution !  Alter  all  ties,  divine  and  human, 
have  been  broken  isp  ou  his  part,  he  still  thinks  it  possible  to 
esQOt,  from  the  alienated  and  injured  object  before  you,  the 
must  acrupiilous  attention,  not  only  to  the  substantial  virtuea 
q£  her  sea,  but  to  the  most  insignificant  appearances  of  femi- 
ninedecorum.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  what  is  it  that  can  justify 
yon  in  passiag  such  a  bill?  Without  looking  to  the  principle, 

Sfor  your  lordships  know  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
i  only  advert  to  it  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  wave  any 
objection,)  I  say  there  is  not  one  page  of  evidence  in  this 
whole  volume,  to  warrant  you  in  giving  it  your  sanction. 
There  is  not  a  single  piece  of  evidence  proceeding  firom  any 
respectablequarler,  which  has  not  been  answered  or  explained; 
and  the- inventors  of  tb^  most  minute  fabrications  have  been 
followed  with  success  through  many  of  their  vrindings  and 
minute  ramifications. 

*^'l  know  that  rumours  are  abroad,  of  the  most  vague,  but 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  injurious^  character;  I  have 
beard  them^  even  at  the  moment  we  were  defending  her  ma- 
jesty against  charges^  which,  compared  widi  the  rumours,  are 
dear,  o»mprebeneible^  and  tangible.  We  have  heard;  and 
hear  daily,  with  alavm,  that  there  are  persons,  and  these  not 
of  the  lowest  condition,  and  not  confined  to  individuals-  con- 
nected with  the  public  press — not  even  eschided  from  your 
august  assembly,  who-  are  industriously  circulating  the  most 
odiona  and  atrooioutf  ^ calumnies  against  her- migesty.  Can 
tbia  hetb^i  and  yet  cau  we  live  in  the  world,  in  these  times, 
and  not  kmow  it  to  be  a  fiKl?  We  know,  that  if  < »  jm-yman, 
upon  such  anoocuaioni  should  be  found  to  possess  any  know^ 
ledge  on- tho  subjeol  ofanquiry,  we  should  have  a  rigbt  to 
call  him  to  the  bar  as  a  witness.  '  Come  foi:ward/  we  might 
say,  'and  let  ua  coitfront  you  with  our  evidesce:  let  us  see 
whether  aq  explanation  can  be  given  of-  the-  fact  you  assert^ 
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and  %o  refiilatioii  etfectuiilly  ippKed/  But  «»  afty  ifalM  #li« 
couM  even  be  snspected  of  «o  base  a  practice  at  whiapering 
calnmniefl  to  judges,  dtstilUng  leperovs  venom  into  the  ears 
of  jurorsi  the  oneen  might  well  eaclaitti,  *  Come  f&tth^  thou 
skhiderer ;  and  M  me  see  thy  face !  If  ihoa  wottld*st  equal  the 
respectability  evea  of  an  Italian  witness,  come  forth  and  depose 
m  open  conrt !  As  thou  art,  thou  art  worse  than  an  Italian 
assassin !  because,  while  I  am  boldly  9(pd  matiAilly  meeting 
my  accusers,  thou  art  planting  a  dagger  unseen  in  my  bosom, 
and  eenvertini;  tby  poisoned  sliietto  mto  the  semblance  of  the 
•wortl  of  justice !' 

^  I  would  fain  say,  my  lofds,  that  it  is  utterly  iotpossiUe 
that  fbis  can  be  true ;  but  I  cannot  say  it,  because  the  isct 
SMfes  me  in  the  face :  I  read  it  even  in  the  public  papers  { 
and  had  I  not  known  at  its  existence  in  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  I  would  have  held  it  impossible  that  any  one,  with  the 
heart  of  a  man,  oir  with  the  honour  of  a  peer,  sluMild  so  de- 
base his  heart  and  degrade  ins  hoiiour !  I  would  charge  him 
sis  a  judge-^l  would  impeach  fahn  as  a  judge ;  and,  if  it  were 
possible  itsr  the  blood  royal  of  Englaud  to  descend  to  a  course 
so  disgraceful,  I  shoald  fearlessly  assejt,  that  it  was  far  moM 
just  that  such  conduet  should  deprive  hifb  of  his  right  of  suc- 
eessbii,  than  Ibat  all  the  facu  atieged  against  her  majesQTf 
even  ^  true  to  the  ksl  letter  of  the  charge,  should  warrant 
your  kwMripfs  bi  passing  tins  bill  of  degradacioilk  and  divorce. 
I  w^&lmow  that  Ae»e  Hi^  persons  to  whom,  under  the  cin- 
cumstances  I  think  it  right  to  allude,  who  have,  had  an  oppor^ 
tuniiy  dt  reading  a  vtMt  variety  of  depositions  acaineft  the  Con- 
duet  of  the  qtteett.  To  those  noble  individuals  I  may  disHinetly 
ujf  '  ¥oU|  at  M  events,  must  vole  for  an  acquittal.  1  ienow 
^nothing  of  fbe  flicts  brouq^t  before  your  secret  coMmitte^,  baft 
1  hnoM^  liiat  it  is  impossible  for  any  rationri  or  honourable 
man  to  have  presented  such  a  case  as  has  been  proved  at  the 
trev,  as  a  ground  for  degrading  and  dethroning  the  majeftty  of 
Edgland/  The  foefis  proved  before  that  committee  must  have 
been  of  a  far  m^re  grave,  more  disgtnting,  and  more  infamoos 
•description ;  and  wbetller  they  have  been  proved,  or  whether 
the  wftneeses,  pubUcly  examined,  have  not  dared  (6  ^wear  up 
tia  ibeir  original  depositions,  J  am  con&dent  that  the  commit- 
ten  never  meant  it  to  go  forth,  that  a  case  of  key-holes  and 
chambeir--poia,  but  of  notorious  and  nndeniat^  gailt,  ought  tto 
be  the  groundwork  of  this  public  prosecution.  Then  I  ask 
your  loi3sbips,  baa  tbal  case  been  made  out  ?  Is  there  any 
ttatti  #bo  cafi  tend  the  evidence  even  against  the  qneen  with- 
Ml  n  perfect  conviction  that  she  ba^  been  most  malignant^ 
iMdueed  ?    Whtt  the  boatmen  on  the  lake  of  Cotbo  may  haVe 
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wd  to  tkoae  who  jw^e  gapiAg  wide  far  slander,  I  know  not«  I 

what  reports  may  have;  been  circulated  bjf  her  enemies^  I  know 
not  4  what  jthe  result  would  have  been,  bad  the  facts  stated 
beeo  established,  1  know  not ;  but  I  do  know,  that  they  haye 
not  beien  ptoved*-^that  ihey  are  false,  calnjtinious,  and  de- 
testable. // 

"i4ay,  I  say  one^word  more  to  your,  lordships— I  know 
that  a  supposition  prevails,  tha^t  a  spirit  has  gone  abroad,  dan7 
gerous  to  the  constitution  aud  government.  I  have  heard  i% 
•aid,  |hat  a  spirit  of  mischief  was  actively  at  work  among  .th^ 
friends  of  her  majesty :  but  the  same  person  who  uttered  that 
itt^morable  expression,  in  a  few  weeks  was  obliged  ^o  admit, 
ihat  il  was  &lse,  because  the  truth  could  not  be.conceal/ed, 
that  the  whole  of  the  generous  population  of  England  bad 
isnli^ited  themselves  with  ardour  on  the  side  of  the  innoceul 
and  the  injured.  At  the  9ame  time,  it  is  possible  that  both 
may  be  true ;  the  soiynd  and  middling  classes  of  society  may 
feel  acutely  for  the  situation  of  lier  majesty ;  and  there  may 
be>  also,  somje  apostles  of  mischief  lurking  in  a  comer,  ,medi« 
lating  a  blpjw  at  the  constitution,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves 
pf  any  opportunity  for  open  violence.  If  that  be  so,  the  ge* 
aerous  sympathy  to. which  1  have  alluded  ivould  be  aggravated 
by  a  Verdict  of  guilty ;  ^hile  th(;se  mischievous  and  dis^affeoted 
men  would  deprecate  nothing  half  so  much  as  to  see  your 
lordships,  in  the  face  of  the  power  of  the  crpwn,  venturing  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  a  .defendant  so  proi^ 
aecuted^ 

'<  I  trust  your  lordships  will  not  allow  the  idea  of  having 
/ear  imputed  to  you  to  divert  you  from  the.straighjt  course  <? 
your  duty ;  it  >vould  be  the  vyorst  of  iiyustice  to  the  aiccused, 
and  the  worst  of  cowardice  in  yourselves.  J  say,'  therefore,' 
if  your  own  minds  are  satisfied  that  all  diat  has  be^sn  proved 
has  been  scattered  Mike  de\v«drpps  from  the  lion's  mane,'  you 
.will  never  hold  yourselvei  justified  in  pronouncing  a  verdict 
coBlwy  to  the  eviden<^,  because  your  conduct  may  be  ids- 
puted  to  th(B  dre;^d  ofn  mob;  or,  to  use  the  jargon  of  .the  day 
.which  i  detf  St,  the  apprehepsipn  of  a  radic^  attac^k.  You 
.hfLve  but  ope  pourse  to  pursue,  and  that  course  is  straight  for- 
.Yvard;  it  is  tp  acquit  her  majesty  at  once  o^  those  odious 
xbargeis.  We  may  truly  say,  that  as -there  never  was .  such  a 
.  trial,  so  there  never,  eiistcd  spdi  means  of  accusation* 

<'  Before  I  ..conclnde^  1  must  hfi  permitted  to  .say,  that 

during  the  whole  pf  this  proceeding  (|;hoi|gli  pdVsonaily'l  have 

-evpry  reason  to  thank  the  house  for  its  kindness  and,  indul*- 

gence)  the  highest  gratification  resulting  to  my  miod  has.  beeo, 

.  tiiat  with  my  learned  friend  1  have  be^n  joined  upon  this 
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great  occasion.  We  have  fought  the  battles  of  morality, 
Christianity,  and  civilized  society  throughout  the  worl(l ;  apd, 
in  the  language  of  the  dying  warrior,  I  may  say, 

'  Id  XYufi  g1oripu9  4nd  well-foughten  field*  « 

*  \Ve  kept  togeUier  in  our  chivalry.' 

While  be  .was  achieving  the  immortal  victory,  the  illustrious, 
triampfa,  and  protecting  innocence  and  truth,  by  the  adama^- 
tine  shield  of  his  prodigious  eloquence,  it  has  been  my  lot  to>' 
discbarge  XHily  a  fev^  random  arrows  at  the  defeated  champioos- 
of  this  disgraceful  cause.  The  house  .will  believe  me  when  I 
say,  that  I  witnessed  the  display  of  his  sqrprising  faculties 
with  no  other  feelings,  than  a  sincere  gcatification  that  the 
triumph  wa»  complete ;  and  admiration  and  delight,  that  the 
victoiy  of  the  .queen  was  accomplished.  This  is  an  inquiry,, 
my  lords,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world:  the 
down-sitting  and  up-riaing  of  this  illustrious  lady  have  been, 
sedulously  and  anxiously  watched  :  she  uttered  no  Word  that 
had  not  to  pass  through  this  severe  ordeal.  Her  daily  lookt 
have  been  remarked,  and  scarcely  even  her  thoughts  escaped, 
the  unparalleled  and  disgraceful  assiduity  of  her  malignant 
enemies.  It  is  an  inquisition,  alsp,  of  a  most  solemn  kind.  I 
know  nothing  in  the  whole  race  of  human  affairs,  nothing  in 
the  whole  view  Of  eternity,  which  can  even  remotely  re- 
semble it,  but  the  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts' 
shall  be  disclosed ! 

*  He  who  (he  sword  of  Heav*o  wiH  bear 

*  Shoald  be  as  holy  as  severe !'  •  ' 

and  if  your  lordships  have  been  furnished  with  powers,  which 
I/might  almost  say  scarcely  Omniscience  itself  possesses,  to 
arrive  at  the  secrets  of  this  female,  -you  will  think  that  it  is 
your  dpty  to  imitate  the  justice,  beneficence,  atid  wisdom  of 
that  benignant  Being,  who,  not  in  a  case  like  this  where  inno- 
cence is  manifest,  but  when  guilt  was  detected,  and  vice  re- 
vealed, said — '  If  no  accuser  can  come  fdrward  to  condemn 
thee,  neither  do  I  condemn  thee  :  go,  anid  sin  no  more.*" 

A  pause  of  some  moments  occurred  after  Mr.  DeupiaU  had 
concluded^  and 

Mr.Brougham  added,  tliat  be  should  request  the  assistanci^ 
of  his  friend.  Dr.  Lushington,  to-morrow  morning. 
'    Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 
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Dr.  LusHiNOTON  assured  their  lordabips,  flnit  had  he 
been  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretioD^  or  if  he  had 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  he  would  not  (hen  have  had  to  crave  their  indulgence 
in  nddMssing  diem;  but  on  the  pveaent  occasion,  anting  in 
the  discharge  of  hfs  dnty  to  his  ittustnoos  dienc,  he  w«s 
bousNl  to  be  gnided  by  the  judgment  of  Us  lenmed  colleagues, 
w4o  were  of  opinion  that  die  bearings  and  details  of  this  ex* 
traordiaary  case  were  so  eslensive  and  iraportnot,  tbat  even, 
afker  all  that  had  been  so  ably  stated  by  theniadves,aome  little 
addition  might  be  advantageonslv  made  by  Urn.  Their  lord- 
ships must  be  aware  that  me  task  he  had  now  to  execute  war 
one  of  «  very  difficult  nature.  He  had  to  caU  their  brdakips' 
attention  to  the  subject,  when  that  attention  aaght  be  con- 
sidered in  some  dq;ree  exhausted:  and  what  rendered  his 
duty  die  more  painfal  and  difficult  was,  that  be  came  to  the 
performance  of  it  wA  ability  inferior  to  that  which  they  had 
alrsady  heard  exercised  on  the  subject.  Bttt,  amidst  the  dif* 
f  ouMes  with  wbieh  he  had  to  cooiend,  he  liad«iie  eonsolation 
—•the  coDse^latioD,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  baa  learned  friends, 
Ms  ease  stood  upon  so  firm  a  foandation,  that  even  the  indis- 
cretion of  an  unskilful  advocate  coaU  nat  iojure  it.  T»  this 
he  bad  to  add  the  additional  consolation,  arismg  iirom  his  own 
firm  conviction,  that  the  more  this  subject  was  discussed  the 
more.satisfied  would  their  lofdships  be  of  the  complete  inno- 
cenpe  of  his  client.  He  should  endeavour  to  avoid  repetition 
wherever  that  could  be  done.  He  would  as  little  as  possible 
tojuch  on  the  topics  so  ably  discudned  by  his  learned  mends ; 
but  their  lordships  must  perceive  tliat,  were  he  gifted  with  the 
l^atest  powers  of  eloquence,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  make  himself  intelligible,  unless  he  sometimes  spoke  with 
reference  to  points  which  had  already  been  discussed. 

'^  It  was  his  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  one  x>r  two 
observations  on  the  charge  as  a  case  between  husband  and 
wife ;  and  here  he  must  observe,  (hat  though,  through  die 
whole  'of  his  professional  life,  he  had  been  conversant  with 
cases  of  adultery,  he  had  to  declare  that  this  was  the  most 
extraordinary  he  had  ever  read  or  heard  of.  Indeed,  such' 
vrere  the  circumstances  of  this  case  that  be  beUeiPed,  he 
might  safely  say,  not  only  that  it  was  uoprecedenledy  bat  that 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  semblance  t0>  be  fottnd  in  all  the 
records  of  the  courts  in  which  such  cases  were  tried.  It  was 
not^t  it  was  a  case  of  novelty  with  respect  to  the  rank  of 
the  individual  ^  it  was  not  its  want  of  analogy  with  other  pro- 
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ceedingi.;  ifc  was  not  that  the  head  of  the  govenwiwit  was  the 
'accuser;  it  wa»  not  that  the  goternmeDt  fomed  the  very  party 
who  prosecuted;  it  waa  not  all  tfiese  things^  uacommoo  aod 
eztraoDdiiiaffy  aa  they  were,  which  so  partusularly  marked  this 
proseeoaiodi;  for  theto  were  ckcuinatances  irhioh  migbc  have 
equally  occurred  in  some  odiercaaea';  but  that  which  fint  and 
above  aU,  dktingubhed  the  present  case,  was<  the  m^  of  ikt 
party  aoensed.  He  was  bold  to  say^  without  the  fear  of  coa* 
tradiolioo,  that  no  precedent  could  be  found  in  modein  times 
where  a  husband  sought  a  divorce  by  accusing  ol  adultery^  a 
wife  of  50  years  of  age.  The  absence  of  any  case  similar 
in  dtts-  respect  gave  to  the  peeaent  a  degree  of  unprobebiiil^ 
which,  he  oonfeaaed,  appeared  U»  him  to  deaenne  their  lomk 
ships'  serious  considmtion^  This  observatiott  did  not  merely 
apply  to  wives  separated  from  their  husbands^  and  who. had 
not.  lived  together  for  many  years  ;  but,  whether  livieg  together 
or  separate,  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of  aiproseeutooa 
for  divorce  by  a  husband  against  a  wife.  ¥di«  bad  attained  the 
age,  he  would  not  say  of  50,  but  even  of  46.  But  who  eicer 
imagined  a  case  lifae  the  present  I  luiaddiliott  to  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  age  of  the  accused,  there  waa  hese  diat  of  a 
husband  who.  hmi  been  for  M  years  separated  feooa  his  wife ; 
separate  not  by  any  desire  on  her  party  but  by  lii»own  capmev 
by  his  own  act;  and  choice — ^not  in;  coaaeoueuce  oft  may-  mis«> 
conduct  of  that  wife.;  for  not  evenaibreatii  of  su^cion-  was 
at  that  time  whispered  against  her*;  but  by  his.  puasuit  of 
some  wayward  indulgence— some  capricious  fensy* .  In  tUs. 
way  had'been  broken,  foe  self*gratification)  those; honda  which 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  had  formed^ 

^  How,  then,  did  the  case  stand<?  Were  hisi  majesty  auni* 
pie  suliject,  was  there  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  say  that 
he  was  entided  to  any  consideration  whatever  ia  an  applica^^ 
tion  for  divorce — that  it  was  possible  be  could  have  any  injury 
founded  on  such  a  complaint,  for  which  he  could  claim  redress  f 
As- a.  husband,  then,  the  king  had  no  right  to  seek  redresa. 
But  then  it  was  said,  that  tbis-  application  was  not  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  that  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  subject  was  «ot 
applicable  to  tbe  sovereign*.  Let^  howevei^  no  one  presume 
to  say  that  (he  is  eamnctpaled  from  obedience  to  the-  laws  of 
God;  for  that  assertion,  of  whomsoever  it  be  made,  was 
founded  in  untruth  and  febehood.  It  was  also  said»  that  rank 
and  station  in  the  wife  required  a  mote  rigid  observaacei  of 
duties  than  in  the  husband ;  but  was  there  any  duty  which  was 
not  reoiprocal  i  Was  it  not  se  with  respect  to  matrimonial 
rights^  And  wias  it  to  be  said,  that  there  was  one  lav  for 
woma9  and  anether  for  num.?  or  didtsuperiorityof.rank 
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the  engagement  taken  lit  the  altar  of  God  less  binding?  Wa» 
the  nrjivate  individual  to  be  told  that  there  was  one  divine  law 
for  him,  and  another  for  the  sceptred  monarch  ?  What  was 
the  plighted  troth  of  the  husband -i^what  the  promise  madeal 
the  altar  i  1  o  lore  and  to  comfort.  But  how  was  that  pnv» 
mise  observed P  Where  was  the  love? — where  the  comfort) 
Where  should  he  look  for  the  one  or  the  other  ?  The  comforti 
wlMt  trates  were  left  of  it?  If  he  went  back  to  1806^  was  it 
to  be  found  there  ?  or  must  he  look  for  it  in  1813,  at  that 
period  of  cruel  interference  when  the  intercourse  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  was  prohibited  ?  Was  it  to  be  sou|^ht 

•  for  at  the  period  when  the  mother  was  exiled  to  a  foreign 
land  f  No :  there  it  did  not  exist ;  for  wherever  she  went  the 
spirit  of  persecution  followed  her.  It  was  inconceivable  that 
a  wife  dius  deserted,  thus  persecuted,  should  now  be  told  that 
she  has  been  unmindfoi  of  her  duty,  whilst  the  husband,  who 
was  pledged  to  protect  her,  had  allowed  her  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  a  friend  to  guard  her  honour. 
•  '^  He  regretted  the  discussion  of  these  topics.  He  knew 
well  diat,  when  the  acts  of  kings  were  brought  before  the 
puUid,  there  were  individuals  who  dwelt  with  triumphant 

.  satisfectioa  on  the  exposure^  No  man  could  feel  the  diffi- 
culty of  -his  situation  more  than  he  did,  when  called  upon  in 
the  performance  of  a  solemn  duty,  to  dwell  upon  such  paiiw 
ful  considerations ;  but  be  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  client 
to  speak  out  boldly;  There  were  individuals  without  number, 
always  iv^xious  to  see  the  failings  of  kings,  that  they  might 
torn  them* into  derision.  Me  would,  therefore;  say  as.  little  as 
possible  upon  this  ungrateful  subject*  It  was  almost  needless 
to  follow  it  through  all  its  bearings  ;  but  if  he  were  in  one  of 
those  courts  where  cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  decided, 
what  should  he  say  to  the  husband  who,  insensible  of  his  own 
honour,  allows  his  wife,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  i  live  unpro* 
tected,  and  then  offers  her  50,0001.  a  year  to  live  abroad, 
knowing,  as  be  said^  that  she  is  in  a  course  of  adultery, .  but 
without  giving  one  direction .  that  the  adulterous  intercourse 
should  cease  before  she  enjoys  the  large  income  proffered  to 
her?  >What  would  he  say  to. an  individual  so  acting. towards 
his  wife ;  who  said  to  her,  not  in  the  language  of  pardon  sad 
admonition,  which. his  leai[ned  fiiend  bad  repeated,  '  Go,  aud 
sin  no  more'-^but  '  Go,  and  indulge  your  appetites,  continue 
;^our  adulterous  intercourse,  and  you  shall  be  furnished  with 
•ample  means  for  living  in  splendour  witb  yourjparao^our?' 

''He  was  happy  that  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  inr 
troducing  another  topic.     He  vras  glad  to  state  thAt  m  this 
he*  was  pot  called « upon    by  any  cousjderation  of. duty 
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towards  hb  iUastrious  client,  to  say  one  word  by  way  of  re* 
crimination ;  he  thanked  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  learned 
colleagues,  who  had  so  advised  her  majesty,  that  the  case  upon 
which  they  built  their  hopes  of  acquittal  was  one  of  perfect 
innocence,  and  that,  by  avoiding  recrimination,  he  should  save 
the  bouse  and  the  country  from  all  its  consequences.  Their 
lordships  could  not,  unless  fully  prepared  to  violate  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  declare  against  his^  client.  That  venerable 
bench  of  bishops,  who  formed  pkrt  of  the  judges,  could  not, 
without  violating  the  holy  tenets  of  that  gospel  which  they 
preached  and  inculcated,  pronounce  against  the  wife  of  tlieir 
sovereign.  The  laws  of  God  and  of  the  country  were  upon 
her  side,  and  he  was  sute  that  it  was  not  tliere  that  they  would 
be  violated. 

''  Before  he  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  evidence,* 
he  trusted  that  their  lordships  would  suffer  him  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  principles  by  which  they  were  bound  to  be 
guided.  It  was  not  that  he  sought  an  acquittal  on  a  point  of 
law ;  it  was  not  that  his  cause  required  technicalities,  that  he 
wished  to  draw  their  lordships'  attention  to  this  topic,  but  to 
prevent  those  who  might  not  be  conversant  with  the  kw  of 
divorce  from  being  misled  by  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  on  the  other  side.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  the  Solicitor-General,  in  his  summing  up,  had  adverted 
to  the  case  of  '  Loveden  v.  Loveden,'  which  was  tried 
before  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  Consistory  Court,  in  1809^-thi^ 
enlightened  judge,  whose  matchless  talents  no  man  was  more 
sensible  of  than  himself,  and  to  whose  authority  no  one  was 
more  disposed  to  bow.  But  he  was  surprised  that  his  learned 
friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  should  have  quoted  only  an  in* 
sulated  passage  of  that  eminent  person^s  opinion,  when  the 
principle  on  which  the  case  was  decided  was  by  no  means 
applicable  to  the  present  proceeding,  and  when  the  words 
conveyed  no  idea  of  the  decision :  fer  no  man,  far  less  thait 
learned  judge;  could  have  meant  to  represent  that  adultery 
was  a  crime  of  the  proof  of  which  no  certainty  was  to  be 
obtained.  But  what  was  the  judgment  quoted  ?  it  was  this : 
-—Sir  W.  Scott  said,  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  direct 
fact  of  adultery ;  for,  if  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be 
no  sufficient  protection  for  private  life.  The  offence  cannot 
be  proved  by  artificial  inference,  but  by  general  acts  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  of  themselves  of  so  suspicious  andl 
positive  a  character  that  adultery  had  been  committed,  that 
no  just  and  honest  man  could  doubt.'  The  case  had  been 
most  ably  argued,  and  there  were  acts  of  criminality  proved 
by  witnesses  ab#ve  all  idea  of  suspicion,  and  there  were  akp 
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the  intercepted  letters  of  Mrs.  Loveden-i-letters  whbh,  m§ 
SirW.  Scott  observed,  a  woman  the  inmate  of  a  brothel  would 
hare  been  ashamed  to  write.  These  letters,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances proved  in  evidence,  carried  with  them  the  most 
complete  conviction  that  the  crime  of  adultery  had  taken 
place.  But  while  he  was  talking  of  legal  grounds  of  evidence, 
thteir  lordships  would  recollect  that,  what  in  tliis  case  had 
been  evidence,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  had  not  been  jcoU" 
sidered  such  in  the  civil  action  for  damages ;  for  in  the  court 
below  a  verdict  M'as  given  for  the  plaintiff.  This,  therefore, 
was  a  most  unfortunate  case  for  the  other  side.  The  evidence, 
indeed/  was  still  stronger  in  the  court  of  law  than  he  had  yet 
atated  it;  for  it  was  then  proved  that  Mr.  Parker,  against 
whom  the  action  was  brought,  had  passed  a  night  in  the  bed« 
room  of  Mrs.  Loveden.  He  must  now  observe  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  he  thought  it  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  his 
learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  should  have  selected 
this  case  as  affording  any  support  to  his  own.  But  there  was 
another  case  to  which  he  could  refer  as  an  answer  to  that 
offered  on  the  other  sid&— he  meant  the  case  of  *  Mortimer 
against  Mortimer,'  which  was  decided  July  12,  1816.  In  this 
case  the  proofs  were  so  strong  that  the  counsel  for  the  wife 
were  about  throwing  up  their  briefs,  and  declining  to  argue  it. 
The  learned  judge,  who  never  forgot  that  legal  justice  ought 
to  be  administered,  called  upon  the  counsel  to  argue  the  case. 
It  fell  to  his  (Dr.  Lushington's)  lot  to  argue  it,  and  ultimately 
the  judge  pronounced  that  the  husband  had  failed  in  proof  of 
tlie  adultery  having  been  committed,  and  he  used  this  im- 
portant expression : — '  I  may  have  a  moral  conviction  of  her 
guilt;  but  I  have  no  judicial  proof.' 

**  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  asking  for  a  decision 
in  favour  of  his  client  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  proof, 
and  against  their  lordships'  moral  conviction.  By  no  means« 
He  called  for  acquittal  because  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
proof  in  the  present  case  which  any  honest  man,  any  man  of 
common  intelligence,  would  not  consider  as  destitute  of  cre- 
dibility, and  unworthy  of  his  regard..  He  had  adverted  to 
those  cases  in  order  that  their  lordships  might  not  run  away 
with  the  erroneous  idea  that,  in  any  other  court  the  crime  of 
adultery  was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  any  other  than  what  was 
usually  considered  legal  evidence.  If  their  lordships  would 
sdloty  him,  hh  would  state  in  few  words  what  his  case  was. 
Here  were  circumstances  which,  when  coupled  with  oppor- 
tanity,  were  said  to  lead  to  a  demonstration  of  the  guilt  of  the 
]Wrties.  That  opportunity  alone  should  be  evidence  of  guilt 
against  one  was  a  proposition  that  he  was  sure  none  of  their 
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kirdsbipft  would  allow  for  a  moment  Hje  admiUed  that  if 
acts  of  indecent  familiarit?  were  seen — if  the  same  parties 
were  observed  seeking  opportunities  of  criminal  intercourse— < 
then  it  would  not  be  neces Arj  to  ^o  further ;  but  the  circum* 
stances  ought  to  be  before  them  witli  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  the  opportunities. 

"  it  was  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  argument  to 
show  the  character  of  the  witnesses.  He  would  contend  that 
Demont,  Majocchi,  Saecbi,  and  Rastelli,  were  all  perjured* 
Jn  II  common  case,  after  proving  the  perjury  of  the  principal 
witnesses,  if  the  judge  did  not  stop^him  and  say  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  proceed  further,  he  would  indignantly  throw  up  hie 
brief;  for  no  respectable  judge  would  suffer  a  case  to  stand 
on  minor  and  weaker  evidence,  when  its  strong  and  chief  sup« 
port  was  destroyed.  What !  when  he  had  shown  that  one,  two^ 
three,  four,  and  five  witnesses  had  been  perjured,  was  lie  to  be 
told  that  lie  must  go  on  to  prove  that  six,  seven,  eight,  ^were 
also  perjured,  ok  a  vei^ict  of  guilty  would  be  found  ^  Where 
would  be  the  safety  of  any  man,  if  this  were  the  practice  in 
courts  of  law  ?  Could  their  lordships  expeot  it  ta  be.  done  i 
By  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence  men  were  enabled 
to  detect  conspiracies.  They  were  often  able  to  bring  to  light 
a  foul  scheme  of  conspiracy,  by  proving  the  falsehood  and 
rottenness  of  a  certain  part  of  it.  But.  that  gracious  Power,, 
whose  ways  are  wisdom,  had  not  thought  it  right  to  give  the 
means  of  ascertaining  truth  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity. 
Alen  were  only  required  to  have  that  knowledge  which,  came 
within  the  limits  of  our  circumscribed  faculties.  But  on  whom 
did  justice  impose  the  burden  of  proof  ?  Even  those  of  their 
lord&hips  least  conversant  in  law  must  know,  that  the  duty  of 
proving  a  proposition  lay  on  him  who  propounded  it— ^thaC 
the  plaintiff  had  to  make  out  his  action  satisfactorily,  or  to 
)»e  defeated.  And  their  lordships  would  bear  in  remembrapcei 
that  be  who  sought  to  take  away  the  life  and  character  of  any 
individual,  was  bound,  by  every  law  of  nature  and  man,  to  do 
so  on  evidence  not  only  unsuspected,  but  unsuspicious*  He 
bad  no  right  to  take  upon  himself  the  odious  office  of  an  accuser 
— to  drag  his  fellow-creature  before  the  bar  of  the  world,  and 
My — 'Thus, far  will  1  go,  and  no  farther.'  He  was  not  to 
say,  *  I  have  brought  you  into  court,  and,  though  1  cannot 
prifve  my  charges,  you  sha]i  not  leave  the  court  without  a  sua^ 
picion  on  your  character^'  His  failure  of  proof  was  the  jus* 
.tification  of  the  accused.  Since  the  day  in  which  the  folly 
and  superstition  of  their  ancestors  first  led  their  victims  through 
fiery  ordeab  and  over  burning  plough^shares,  no  man  had  evei 
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been  called  into  a  court  of  justice^  and  been  compelled  to 
piove  his  innocence  in  the  first  instance. 

**  He  would  now  come  tp  the  consideration  of  those  facts 
which  his  learned  friendl  on  the  other  side  had  boldly  stated 
diat  they  had  proved^  which  they  said  were  inreconcileable  with 
innocence,  and  were  the  certain  forerunners  of  guilt  and  infa- 
my. The  first  trait  was  the  conduct  of  the  queen  towards 
Pergami. «  The  Attorney-General,  commenting  with  great  in- 
genuity on  the  facts  of  the  case,  had  adverted  to  the  general 
principles  which  govern  human  life,  and  had  said  that,  if  diey 
were  to  be  depended  upon,  it  was  clear  that  the  queen  had 
so  conducted  herself  towards  Pergami  that  guilt  must  neces- 
sarily have  occurred  between  them.  *  1  will  show  you,*  saia  the 
Attorney-General,  *  that  she  was  so  much  under  the  control^ 
power,  and  influence  of  this  domineering  paramour,  that  his 
will  was  her  way,  and  that  his  pleasure,  was  her  rule ;  and  if^ 
(continued  he,)  I  prove"  these  facts,  it  is  clear  they  can  have 
only  arisen  from  the^last  favours  having  been  granted  to  her 
paramour.*  The  natural  effect  of  such  intercourse,  he  added, 
was  to  alter  the  respect  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  par- 
ties, and  to  destroy  the  dcceney  and  decorum  which  ought 
always  to  be  observed  between  a  person  of  royal  rank  and  one 
in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  servant.  When  once  a  princess 
had  thus  debased  herself,  it  occasioned  in  the  low  individual, 
the  object  of  her  passion,  a  degree  of  assumption  and  free- 
dom to  which  otherwise  he  would  have  made  no  pretensions* 
This  was  the  case  here,  said  the  Attorney-General :  Pergami 
became  more  haughty ;  he  took  upon  himself  an  air  of  greater 
importance,  which  grew  more  and  more  as  the  intercourse 
proceeded.  Now  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  would  undertake  to 
prove,  that  no  such  freedom,  no  such  familiarity,  no  such 
unportance,  had  ever  taken  place;  that  there  had  been  no 
want  of  respect,  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  regard  to  all 
the  decorums  of  life  in  either  or  both  of  these  two  parties. 

''  Their  lordships  would  feel  that  he  would  not  be  properly 
discharging  his  duty,  if,  after  having  made  sudh  a  bold  asser- 
tion, he  did  not  point  out  to  them  the  evidence  by  which  that 
assertion  was  most  indisputably  proved.  First,  he  would  refer 
their  lordships  to  the^  adverse  evidence,  and  would  call  .upon 
them  to  consider  how  far  it  was  deserving  of  any  credit*  The 
first  witness  called  was  Majocchi,  and  after  him  came  several 
others  equally  respectable.  What  did  Majocchi  say  ?  That 
there  was  rather  a  familiarity.  What  could  their  lordships 
thinky  when  they  found  that  this  man,  the  chosen  witness  of 
the  prosecution,  who  had  been  nurtured  to  betray  his  mistress, 
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bore  ihem  out  b  their  assertion  no  further  than  this?  Was 
there,  asked  the  Solicitor-General,  an  apparent  distance  kept 
up  between  the  princess  and  Pergami,  or  was  there  an  appa* 
rent  intimacy  and  friendship  between  them  ? — Rather,  rephed 
Majocchi,  a  familiarity.  Their  lordships  would  no  doubt  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  question  was  put—- it 
was  put  with  his  learned  friend's  (the  Solicitor-General's)  usual 
ingenuity,  who  during  the  whole  of  this  case  had  formed  his 
questions  in  such  a  manner  as  led  the  witness  easily  to  collect 
on  which  side  his  answer  was  wanted.  Demont,  m  reply  to 
a  question  put  to  her^  said,  that/rom  the  moment  they  reached 
Naples,  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  became  very  familiar 
one  towards  the  other ;  but  being  asked  whether  she  had  made 
any  observation  as  to  their  conduct  during  their  residence  at 
Milan  and  the  Villa  Villani,  she  had  replied,  '  No,  I  made  no 
observations,  only  that  they  were  very  free  one  towards  the 
other.'  He  thought,  however,  from  what  he  had  both  heard 
and  seen  of  that  witness,  that  she  was  as  likely  to  make  obser- 
vations as  any  person  whom  be  ever  knew :  but  all  tliat  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  get  from  her  was,  that  they 
were  very  free  one  to  the  other.  Now,  with  the  exception  of 
the.  testimony  of  the  two  masons,  who,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
were  most  admirable  judges  of  decorOm  and  propriety,  and 
who  had  said  that  her  *royal  highness  and  Pergami  walked 
arm  in  arm,  like  husband  and  wife^  they  would  not  find  any 
other  evidence  called  by  the  prosecution  to  support  this  charge 
of  familiarity. 

**  He  would  next  call  upon  their  lordships  to. consider  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given ,  to  rebut  this  charge,  and  he 
would  now  present  to  them  twelve  most  respectable  witnesses, 
who  could  speak  not  only  to  the  time  when  it  was  charged 
that  this  intimacy  was  at  its  height,  but  who  had  also  been 
about  her  majesty  from  the  time  she  arrived  at  Naples  till  the 
time  she  had  left  Rome.  What  was  their  testimony  i  He 
would  not  dishonour  it  by  comparing  it  with  that  which  had 
been  given  on  the  other  side.  Ihe  Earl  of  Guilford  deposed, 
that  between  her  royal  higbness  and  Pergami  he  had  never 
seen  any  improper  familiarities,  and  that  he.  had  never  per* 
ceived  her  royal  highness  bestow  any  particular  attentions 
upon  Pergami.  Being  asked  about  the  deportment  of  Per- 
gami to  her  royal  highness,  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  par 
ticular  in  it — that  it  was  very  respectful ;  and  afterwards  added, 
that  the  manners  of  Pergami  were  perfectly  unobtrusive,  and 
not  at  all  forward.  Lord  Glenbervie  stated,  that  her  royal 
highness's  behaviour  to  Pergami  was  that  of  a  mistress  of 
rank  to  her  servant  waiting  behind  her — that  his  behaviour  to 
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wards  her  was  becoming  his  situation— and  diat,  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  disrespectful  in  it^  which  there  was  not,  he 
must  have  observed  it.     The  next  witness  ezanjliqed  upoui 
that  point  was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  whose  testimony  had> 
been  given  in  the  most  fair  and  honourable  manner,  but  whose 
testimony  had  not  been  most  fairly  treated  by  his  learned' 
friends  on  the  other  side.     Her  ladyship,  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  passed  between  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Pergamiy  deposed  that  Pergami  conducted  himself 
in  the  common  way  that  a  person  in  his  situation  would  natu- 
rally conduct  himself  towards  her  royal  highness*     That  cir- 
'  cumstance  well  deserved  their  lordships'  most  serious  atten* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  in  her  royal 
faigluiess's  suite  m  March  and  April,  1815,  when  it  is  alleged 
that  this  criminal  intercourse  was  at  its  full  height.     Was  htt 
ladyship  so  destitute  of  the  ordinal  y  powers  of  observation,, 
as,  if  any  thing  improper  had  occurred  in  her  royal  highness's 
conduct,  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed  i    Or  was  she  so  destitute  oi 
faith  as  to  say  that  she  had  not  noticed  it,  when  she  actually 
had  done  so  i   Their  lordships  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
her  credibility ;  and  as  to  her  talent,  the  house  at  large  were 
able  to  judge  of  that  by  the  ample  portion  of  it  which  she 
had  shown  in  her  examination  at  the  bar,  whilst  those  who  bad 
the  honour  of  her  private  acquaintance  knew  well  that  in  talent 
and  ability  she  soared  far  above  the  usual  standard  of  her  sex. 
What,  then,  did  this  lady  say  of  her  royal  highness's  general 
treatment  of  her  servants  i     That  bhe  treated  them  all  with, 
great  condescension,  and  that  she  talked  no  otherwise  to  Per- 
gami than  she  did  to  Sicard,   aud  various  other  persons  in> 
her  fiimily. 

**  The  Earl  of  Llandaff  said,  that  he  never  perceived  aujF 
thing  of  an  improper  condition  in  her  royal  highness's  con- 
duct; and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  iu  it  calculated  or 
likely  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  country.  Mr.  Craven 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  observed  any  impropriety  of  con- 
duct or  any  degrading  familiarity  between  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami,  and  that  too,  neither  at  Naples,  where  Pergami 
waited  behind  her  chair  as  a  courier,  nor  subsequently  when 
he  dined  at  the  same  table  with  her.  Sir  Wro.  Gell  gave  simi- 
lar evidence,  when  a  question  was  put  to  him,  such  as  hftd 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  previously  put  in  a  court  of  justice. 
But  of  that  question  he  did  not  intend  to  complain :  tor,  pive 
bim  but  an  honest  witness,  and  any  question  they  chose  might 
be  put  to  him.  Give  him  but  a  man  who  cared  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  and  who  regarded  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  to  be  beld  among  his  fellow-men,  and  in  a  case  like  tut 
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present  he  would  say,  '  Away  with  all  the  technicalities  of 
law,  away  with  all  the  forms  usually  observed  in  examination, 
cross-examination,  and  re-examination — ^ask  him  what  ques- 
tions you  like — my  client's  conduct  is  pure  and  honest,  is  vir- 
tuous and  honourable,  and  will  bear  the  most  rigid  examination 
to  which  you  can  submit  it.'  To  return,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion he  had  mentioned— it  was  as  follows : — ^  Did  you  ever 
observe  any  thing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
towards  Pergami,  in  her  conduct,  manners,  conversation,  or 
looks,  to  induce  you  to  entertain  an  idea  that  there  was  an 
adulterous  intercourse  between  them  i '  He  called  upon  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  effect  of  that  question,  and  of  the 
answer  which  must  have  been  returned  to  it,  if  ever,  during 
the  whole  course  of  Sir  Wm.  GelFs  attendance  on  her  royal 
highness  at  Naples — if  ever,  during  the  three  or  four  months 
which  he  passed  in  her  society,  after  he  rejoined  her — there 
had  escaped  from  her,  in  the  wantonness  of  joy  and  the  exu- 
berance of  gaiety,  one  single  word,  or  act,  or  look,  which  had 
clouded  his  mind  with  even  a  transient  suspicion  f  Gracious 
God !  was  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  tried,  not  by  facts, 
but  by  suspicions,  which  by  possibility  might  have  existed  in 
tlie  minds  of  those  with  whom  she  had  lived — by  suspicions, 
too,  which  arose  from  circumstances  occurring  at  moments 
when  her  whole  heart  and  soul  was  opened  to  their  view  in 
all  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  innocence  i  So  to  be  tried^ 
and  s«  to  be  acquitted,  as  Sir  Wm.  Gell  had  acquitted  her 
royal  highness,  was  unparalleled  in  history.  What,  however, 
was  his  answer  to  that  most  extraordinary  question  I — <  Upon 
my  honour  1  never  saw  the  princess  speak  to  Pergami  but  on 
matters  of  business,  though  I  was  in  the  house  for  three 
months  at  once  with  them.*  He  was  then  asked,  *  Can  yon 
give  a  more  distinct  answer  to  that  question?'  and  he  replied, 
'J  never  did  J  And  yet  his  learned  friends,  after  that  answer, 
intended,  he  believed,  to  call  upon  tlieir  lordships  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  of  guilt  upon  facts,  of  whose  innocent  nature  he, 
who  had  seen  them,  had  never  entertained  even  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  « 

^' But  he  expected  to  be  told  that  the  individuals  whose 
testimony  he  had  just  read  to  them,  were  individuals  of  ex- 
alted rank  and  character,  and  that  her  royal  highness  was, 
therefore,  on  her  guard  against  them.  To  obviate  any  diffi- 
culty which  might  arise  from  that  argument,  he  would  intro*- 
duce  to  their  lordships  a  witness  of  another  class  in  society- 
he  meant  Mr.  Sicard.  Being  asked  what  was  the  manner  of 
her  royal  h^hness  to  her  servants  generally,  he  replied,  '  Un- 
common kmd,  almost  to  a  Jault.'  *  Being  asked  whether  he 
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bad  made  any  observations  on  Pergami's  manner,  be  replied 
that  his  behaviour  alwajs  was  proper :  and  being  asked  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  seen  any  impropriety  or  familiarity  between 
her  royal  h^hness  and  Pergami,  he  emphatically  Answered— « 
'  Never,  never/  Their  lordships,  he  trusted,  would  ponder 
upon  what  this  old  servant  of  the  queen  had  said— »that  she 
was  '  uncommon  kind  to  her  servants,  almost  to  a  fault.'  He 
had  for  20  years  experienced  that  kindness.  How  melancholy, 
then,  must  it  have  been  to  him  to  find  that  that  very  kindness 
and  benevolence  which  had  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her,  whether  they  attended  upon  her  in  a  menial  capacity,  or 
the  higher  satisfaction  of  enjoying  her  society,  was  at  last 
charged  against  her  in  ordcfr  to  destroy  her.  She  had  for^ven 
the  ruffian  Credi,  though  he  had  conspired,  with  other  traitors, 
to  blast  her  honour.  She  hadiilso  foi^veh  others  who  had 
evinced  the  same  malignant  and  diabolical  disposition  towards 
her ;  and,  therefore,  he  trusted  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for 
saying,  that  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  testimony  which 
Sicard  had  given  with  such  feeling  to  her  general  benevolence. 
Whilst  it  was  tlie  duty  of  himself  and  bis  learned  friends  to 
harass  the  attention  of  their  lordships  with  nauseous  questions 
regarding  her  majesty's  up-risings  and  down^yings — questions 
necessary  indeed  to  her  defence,  but  still  nauseous— it  was 
still  some  satisfaction  to  them  to  find  that  she  had  invariably 
paid  the  utmost  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  that  she 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  kindness  which  she  had  extended 
to  others,  as  she  was  for  the  reverse  of  it  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced herself. 

'^  He  next  came  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Holland,  who, 
when  interrogated  as  to  the  conduct  of  Pergami,  towards  her 
royal  highness,  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  it  otherwise 
than  unpresumiug  and  respectful.  He  would  ask  the  Attor- 
ney-General what  had  become  of  his  opening  speech  i  A 
freedom  and  a  presumption  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  not  have  been  shown !  Was  that  the  case  here  i  Quite 
the  reverse,  as  Dr,  Holland  proved.  Being  afterwards  asked, 
*  Have  you  |at  any  time  observed  on  the  part  of  her  royal 
highness  any  conduct  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
character  of  this  country?'  he  replied,  'I  believe  I  can 
answer  decidedly  not.'  '  Her  royal  higbness's  demeanour  to- 
wards all  her  servants  was  extremely  familiar.  I  should  say 
at  once  that  I  never  observed  any  diflference  between  her  man- 
ners to  Pei^mi  and  her  manners  to  any  other  of  her  ser- 
vants ;  I  may  be,  perhaps,  allowed  to  add  to  that,  to  her  prin- 
cipal servants.'  Now  he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  possible 
that  a  woman,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  passion  as  had 
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been  imputed  to  her  royal  highness,  carried  awa^  as  her  royal 
highness  was  said  to  have  been  by  its  extreme  violence,  could 
have  veiled  its  ardour  so  much,  and  at  such  different  times,  as 
not  to  allow  any  respectable  evidence  to  be  produced  regurd*- 
ing  it  i  A  witness  of  the  name  of  Mills  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  their  lordships,  who  had  spoken  to  her  conduct 
on  three  distinct  occasions  at  which  he  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  it.  He  deposed  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  smallest  impropriety  of  conduct  in  her  royal  highness  or 
Pergami.  He  deposed  that  he  had  not  seen  any  dittereAce  in 
the  general  app^tfance  of  her  royal  highnesses  household 
between  the  thifie  periods  which  he  had  mentioned.  lu  r^ply 
to  another  question,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  aay. 
Ihing  in  the  conduct  of  her  royals  highness  and  Pergami 
towards  each  other,  iu  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  empire,  or  li|cely  to  wound  tfaie  woraj 
feelings  of  the  country ;  and  that,  iudependently  of  her  royai 
hishness^s  conduct  towards  Peigami,  he  had  never  in  any. 
other  respect  per4:eived  that  her  royal  highness  condneted. 
hersdf  either  in  public  or  private  in  any  way  to  which  ajus^. 
/exception  could  be  taken.  It  was  likewise  clear,  that  fivea 
down  to  18£0  P«rgami  treated  her  majesty  with  the  ufevios^ 
respect  That  was  a  point  deserving  the  most  serious  eonr 
aideration  of  their  lordships ;  because,  if  the  decencies  of  Ufa 
had  been  once  violated  between  her  roy^l  highness  and  P^r 
garni,  if  Pergami  had  ever  once  treated  her  royal  highness 
with  disrespect,  he  called  upon  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  to  show  by  what  process  of  the  human  mind^  by 
what  analysis  of  the  human  character,  by  what  mode  of 
ieasoning-*-if  indeed  reasoping  had  ev^r  been  employed  in 
die  whole  of  this  case — it  now  happened  that  respect  towards 
Au  individual  returned  after  it  had  once  been  destroyed.  Mr^ 
Attorney-General  might  as  well  state  that  a  stream  of  water 
4:an  flow  mp  to  the  source  firooi  which  it  sprung,  or  that  9iiy 
other  impossibility  was  capable  of  proof.  The  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  towards  Pergami,  and  of  Pergaipi  agaiiji 
towards  her  royal  highness,  was  the  s^une  at  the  heg^mv^g^ 
middle,  and  end  of  their  acquamtance. 

''  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam*  He  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
>any  thing  m  ber  royal  highness'a  conduct  that  was  jmpropef, 
indecent,  or  degrading  to  her  hi^  station ;  and  that  he  never 
eaw  her  royal  highness  walk  arm  in  arm  with  Pergami  lentil 
lie  began  to  dine  regularly  at  her  royal  hi{[hoess's  table^  He 
now  came  to  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Olivieri,  who  said  j^a$ 
Pergami*a  conducjt  was  the  oonduct  of  a  respeejtful  .servmti 
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and  the  time  of  which  he  spoke  \ras  the  years  1818  and  181 9. 
He  described  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  her  royal  high- 
ness towards  the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  generally  to  have 
been  affable,  but  at  the  same  time  dignified.  l)e  next  came 
to  the  last  witness  who  had  made  *any  depositions  on  this 
head^t  was  Captain  Vassali :  he  was  the  last  of  the  12  wit- 
nesses whom  he  had  promised  to  bring  forward;  and  he 
deposed  that,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  he  entered  the 
queen's  service  to  the  last,  he  never  saw  her  commit  any  ac- 
tion that  was  disgraceful  or  improper.  He  trusted  that  he 
might  now  say  that,  by  the  mass  of  evidence  which  he  had 
just  brought  forward,  he  had  completely  demonstrated  the 
proposition  with  which  he  had  set  out.  viz.  that  the  queen's 
conduct  was  consistent  with  the  relative  situation  of  herself 
and  Pergami,  and  was  destitute  of  all,  even  the  slightest,  cri- 
minality. The  ground  which  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  had  so  ingeniously  laid  for  the  support  of  his  other 
charges,  was  therefore  withdrawn  from  under  his  feet,  and  he 
was,  in  consequence,  left  to  combat  with  his  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton's)  assertions,  without  having  the  power  of  proving  any 
crime  against  his  illustrious  client.  ^. 

'^  The  next  charge  against  her  majesty  was,  that  she  bad 
parted  with  all  her  English  attendants.  This  charge  was  of 
the  same  nature  with  many  others  \Yhich  had  been  introduced 
into  this  bill :  individually  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  them ; 
but  they  had  been  formed  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity  into 
a  consistent  whole,  in  the  hope  that,  though  nobody  might  be 
convinced  of  her  majesty's  guilt  by  any  one  of  them  singly,  a 
conviction  of  it  might  be  established  by  all  of  them  taken 
collectively.  Now  his  mode  of  disposing  of  this  case  would 
be  by  showing,  that,  both  singly  and  collectively,  the  facts 
charged  were  unsatisfactory  for  the  establishment  of  guilt. 
On  the  charge  which  he  was  now  going  Co  discuss  his  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  had  said,  'Here  was  a  fact 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  her  majesty's  criminality.  It 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  in  a  few  word^  to  speak  volumes.' 
His  leahied  friend  had  put  the  case  thus — *  The  queen  having 
formed  this  intimacy,  and,  fearful  of  the  infamy  and  disgrace 
which  it  was  calculated  to  bring  upon  her,  began  to  estrange 
herself  more  and  more  from  the  natives  of  England,  and  by 
one  ingenious  contrivance  or  another  displaced  all  the  English 
who  had  originally  formed  her  suite,  in  order  that  she  might 
indulge  her  wantonness  in  secret,  and  without  fear  or  chance 
of  detection.'  Now  he  called  upon  their  lordships  >to  reflect 
how  far  this  accusation  had  been  proved  by  the  evidence,  as 
it  stood  at  present*    One  of  the  first  persons  who  went  abroad 
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with  her  majesty,  vras  Colonel  St.  Leger^  who  proved  that  he 
bad  been  obliged  tu  leave  her  in  1814,  on  account  of  his 
health  and  family ;;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ISldy 
he  had  received  a  communication  from  her,  in  consequence  . 
of  which  he  prepared  to  go  and  meet  her  majesty  at  Dover 
Next  came  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  who  had  informed  their  - 
lordships  that  she  had  left  the  queen  at  Leghorn,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  \rhich  had  been  made  previously 
to  her  joining  her  majesty.  That  fact  alone  would  be^sufli- 
cient  to  destroy  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  story 
rested,  that  the  queen  had  voluntarily  parted  with  her  suite. 
What,  then,  would  their  lordships  think  of  it  when  they  found 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  saying,  in  answer  to  the  question — 
'  Had  any  application  been  made  to  your  ladyship  to  join  her 
royal  highness  in  Germany  before  you  took  the  resolution  of 
quitting ?  Yes,  there  had*  This  application,  it  was  afterwards 
proved  in  evidence,  was  made  in  I8I79  immediately  after  her 
royal  highness  had  returned  from  her  long  voyage,  when,  ac-  . 
cording  to  the  Attorney-General,  she  was  spending  night  and 
day  in  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  which  had  never  existed 
except  in  the  prurient  imaginations  of  his  learned  friend's  vrit- 
nesses.  At  that  time,  however,  if  the  Attorney-General  was 
to  be  believed,  she  had  sent  for  Lady  C.  Lindsay  to  witness 
the  depth  of  disgrace  and  infamy  to  which  she  had  sunk. 
But  where  was  the  man  who  could  believe  such  a  statement  ? 
No,  the  very  sending  back  for  Lady  C.  Lindsay  at  that  hour 
did,  as  the  Attorney-General  had  expressed  it,  indeed  speak 
volumes ;  it  bespoke  a  conviction  of  innocence  on  the  part 
of  her  majesty^ — a  consciousness  that  she  had  nothing  to .  fear 
if  tlie  whole  of  her  conduct  were  made  known  in  England. 

''  Jf  it  were  necessary  to  follow  this  charge  further  in  detail, 
he  could  adduce  other  evidence  of  the  same  nature;  but, 
before  be  proceeded  to  do  that,  he  must  point  out  to  their 
lordships  an  attempt  which  the  Attpmey-General  had  made, 
not  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  but  to 
find  out  whether  sh^  might  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
entertained  opinions  derogatory  from  the  character  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  It  was  indeed  well  worthy  of  those  who 
conducted  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  consistent  with 
their  general  spirit,  it  was  in  accordance  with  every  thing  they 
had  done  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  transactions, 
to  violate  the  confidence  which  ought  always  to  exist  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  by  such  means  to  bring  forth 
facts,  which,  by  the  impudence  and  infamy  of  one  of  ^em, 
might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  character  of  both.  He 
felt  nothing  but  pity  and  commiseration  for  his  learned  frieifds, 
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iKfho  h«d  been  compelled  to  avail  tliemsehea  of  this  proffered 
testimonj ;  but  he  felt  indignaUoOy  abhorrence,  and  detestation 
for  him,  who  bad  furnished  such  iiieans  of  knowledge^  for  him 
Ifho  bad  basely  endeavoured,  by  his  own  infamy^  to  injure  the 
honour  of  his  wife^  and  to  blast  the  character  of  his  queen^ 
8uch  an  instance  of  gratuitous  infemy,  he  would  venture  U0 
affirm,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  any  court  of  justice — no*,  not  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
Old  Bailey.  And,  after  all,  what  did  it  come  tt*.  Thoagh 
even  the  contents  of  these  confidential  papers  had  not  been 
inquired  into,  it  appeared  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  never, 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  saw  any  impropriety  in  her 
litajesty's  conduct,  but  that  the  reports  which  were  in  circu- 
lation  had  made  an  impression  on  her  mind.  That  these  re^ 
ports  made  such  an  impression,  and  that  that  impression  ope- 
rated as  an  inducement  on  the  mind  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say to  quit  her  majesty's  service,  were  facts  which  he  would 
not  deny,  for  they  made  a  part  of  the  case  tin  which  the  de-^ 
feiice  was  rested. 

^*  H6  now  came  to  the  Hon.  Keppel  Cfaven,  who  had  sworn 
dlat,  instead  of  being  dismissed  by  her  majesty  on  her  arrival 
on  ihe  continent,  he  had  stayed  with  her  tour  months  longer 
than  he  intended  when  he  quitted  England.  Sir  W.  Gell,  too, 
swore  that  he  left  her  majesty  because  he  had  the  gout,  and 
that  he  returned  to  her  service  after  the  long  voyage.  Thitf 
was  the  evidence  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  who  actually  did  return  to 
th<»  service  of  her  majesty,  and  remained  with  her  in  the  cha-> 
racter  of  joint-chamberlain  with  Pergami.  Here,  then,  was 
another  instance  of  the  alleged  dismissal  of  her  majesty's  Eng- 
lish attendants.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Holland  upon  this  sub« 
jedt  went  to  the  same  point. 

'*  So  much  for  the  queen's  voluntarily  getting  rid  of  her 
£ilglish  suite.  But  there  was  another  thing  connected  with 
this  charge,  which  formed  a  strange  and  striking  anomaly  in 
the  conduct  of  her  majesty ;  for  it  apj^eared  that  when  she 
had,  according  to  the  sutement  of  the  King's  Attorney-Gene- 
tal,  secured  this  seclusion  from  English  society — when  she  had 
thus  stopped  up  every  avenue  through  which  her  conduct 
might  be  observed — she  at  that  moment  called  Lieut  How« 
nam,  an  Englishman^  to  ner  side.  She  was  so  &scinated  by 
the  charms  of  Pei^ami's  company,  that  all  her  English  at- 
tendants were  sent  away )  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  Lieut  How- 
nam  was  found  by  her  side  for  three  years  ! 

*^  He  had  thus  disposed  of  these  two  heads  t)f  accusation ; 
ttnd  he  next  came  to  one,  the  consideration  of  which  would 
hot  occupy  their  lordships'  attention  two  minutes.     It  had 
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been  said  tliat  the  Queen  of  £ng1and  bad  not  only  got  rid  of  all 
her  English  duite,  but  that,  forgetful  of  the  ordinary  decorum 
that  became  her  station,  she  had  avoided  all  society  of  rank 
and  consequence*  Now,  from  the  beginning  ta  the  end  of  the 
case,  there  was  not  one  syllable  of  evidence  to  support  that 
allegation.  He  would  not  detain  their  lordships  by  reciting 
the  names  of  all  die  witnesses  who  had  negatived  the  fact, 
nor  would  he  overhaul  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses  that 
related  to  this  charge,  for  their  lordships  would  say  that  that 
testimony  was  superabundant.  To  the  evidence  of  one  or 
two  of  those  persons,  however,  he  should  advert.  Dr.  Hol« 
land  had  stated,  that  her  majesty  was  visited  by  all  the  nobi- 
lity while  in  Italy,  and  that  at  Genoa  she  was  visited  by  all  the 
English  who  resided  there.  Thus,  while  she  was  opening  her 
hospitable  door  for  the  reception  of  these  £n^lish,  that  Was 
the  very  time  fixed  on  by  Demont  for  asserting'  the  reverse. 
He,  however,  was  willing  to  take  the  act  against  the  assertion, 
even  if  the  assertion  had  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  fespect- 
able  witness.  There  was  not  in  fact  a  single  court,  in  Europe 
or  in  Africa,  to  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  did  not  go,  and 
every  where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect  and  at- 
tention. One  of  the  witnesses,  in  describing  the  esteem  and 
attention  which  her  majesty's  deportment  every  where  com- 
manded, had  used,  as  their  lordships  would  perceive,  almost 
the  very  words  of  one  of  the  right  hon.  colleagues  of  the  noble 
author  of  this  bill,  who,  to  the  honour  of  humfti  nature,  dis- 
claimed all  part  in  the  present  prosecution.  There  was,  in- 
deed,  one  exception,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  majesty 
had  been  received  at  foreign  courts,  and  that  exception  was 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  And  why  ?  How  difficult  it  was  to 
^ solve  that  question!  At  that  court  was  my  Lord  Stewart 
ambassador.  At  that  court  the  brother  of  my  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  resided.  And  what  was  he  besides  ?  why,  he  was  the 
patron  and  employer  of  Majocchi,  the  principal  dealer  in  per- 
jury. Here,  then,  was  the  reason  for  the  exception^-a 
reason  which  would  weigh  on  their  lordships'  mmds,  so  long 
as  truth  and  justice  were  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 

''  There  was  one  other  circumstance  to  wUch  he  would 
briefly  advert.  '  How  can  you,'  said  the  Attorneys-General, 
'  account  for  the  rapid  promotion  of  this  obscure  individual? 
Here  we  see  him  at  first  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  courier, 
and  scarce  seven  or  eight  months  elapse,  when  we  find  him 
raised  to  the  office  of  chamberiain  to  the  queen.'  Let  their 
lordships  look  if  this  circumstance  was  not  capable  of  being 
explained.  What  said  the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  Peigami  i 
Mr.  Craven  stated,  that  the  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  re- 
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cooiinended  Pergami  in.the  strongest  terms,  as  worthy  of  con* 
lideDce,  and  superior  to  his  situation.  Sir  W.  Gell  said,  that 
he  was  of  a  respectable  family,  which  had  fallen  into  distress 
during  the  French  revolution :  and  the  same  witness  stated, 
that  Pergami  had  lived  with  Gen.  Pino  as  a  confidential  friend; 
and  again,  that  be  was  not  looked  on  as  a  servant,  but  as  a 
friend.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that  the  person  who  re- 
commended Pergami  to  him  said  he  was  above  the  office  he 
was  going  to  enter,  and  hoped  that  if  he  behaved  well,  of 
which  he  had  no  doubt,  he  would  be  gradually  advanced. 
Now,  it  was  not  UU  after  her  majesty  had  had  five  months' 
experience  of  his  good  conduct,  that  she  advanced  him  to  the 
office  of  chamberlain,  at  a  time  when  she  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  her  confidential  servant,  Sicard.  And  what  were 
the  circumstances  that  induced  her,  or,  he  might  rather  say, 
compelled  her,  to  make  such  an  appointment  ?  She  had  left 
*  this  country  under  circumstances  of  disfavour  with  the  court ; 
to  attend  on  her,  to  be  in  her  favour,  was  to  be  in  disgrace ; 
to  have  her  countenance  was  to  forfeit  all  hopes  of  promotion, 
which  to  individuals  of  rank  in  this  country,  who  looked  for* 
ward  to  promotion,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
accompanying  her  majesty.  How  difficult,  then,  must  it  have 
been  to  get<  a  person  qualified  for  this  situation,  especially 
when  it  was  recollected,  that  from  the  day  on  which  she  left 
England,  at  least  from  the  day  on  which  she  arrived  at  Milan, 
she  had  been  beset  with  spies  and  informers  ?  And  at  Genoa 
it  appeared,  that  if  her  personal  safety  was  not  actually  endan- 
gered, she  was  sufFeruig  under  apprehensions,  which  she  had 
stated  to  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  which  made  her  require  the 
presence  of  some  persqp  to  protect  her.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  their  lordships  saw  how  he  had  conducted  him- 
self since  he  had  been  in  her  service,  with  what  respect  he 
treated  her  miyesty  from  the  first  hour  he  entered  her  house 
down  to  the  year  1820,  he  thought  their  lordships  must 
be  convinced  that  no  suspicion  attached  to  the  promotion 
of  this  individual. 

^  **  They  had  been  told  that  Pergami  was  omnipotent  in  the 
control  which  he  exercised  over  her  majesty;  but  he  (Dr. 
Lushington)  denied  diat  to  be  the  evidence  of  any  one  wit- 
ness whatsoever.  If  the  queen  had  been  under  the  iufiueiice 
of  a  guilty  passion,  Pergami  would  have  commanded  her  as 
a  slave  from  the  first  hour  that  she  had  condescended  to  court 
his  favour.  Favourites,  their  lordships  knew,  had  seldom 
much  mercy  or  consideration;  but  that  tliey  should  forget 
their  own  interests,  would  be  strange  indeed.  How  would  it 
have  been  with  Pergami  ?     The  first  hour  of  a  guilty  inter- 
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course  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
hb  reign.  Her  majesty  would  have  known  no  pleasure  but  in 
obeying  his  commands,  no  duty  but  in  consulting  his  pleasure. 
Would  she  have  thought  of  abandoning  the  delights  and  joys 
of  an  Italian  climate,  for  a  journey  so  arduous  and  fatiguing 
that  few  would  have  had  courage  to  undertake  it,  when  she 
might  have  remained — ^nay,  when  she  would  have  beeu  com* 
pelted  to  remain  there  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  this 
individual's  society  2  If  we  were  to  take  human  nature  for  our 
guide — if  the  actions  of  individuals  were  to  be  judged  by 
that  standard,  conduct  so  inconsistent  as  this  had  never 
been  seen. 

"  Their  lordships  must  have  perceived  with  what  boldness 
his  learned  friends,  relying  on  the  assertions  with  which  they 
were  armed,  had  opened  the  first  grand  scene  of  this  drama. 
The  King's  Attomey-(jeneral,  all  confidence,  M  reliance  on 
sources  which  had  since  failed,  exclaimed,  *  Now  I  will  lead 
you  to  the  bridal  bed !  I  will  now  show  you  the  consummatioo 
by  proofs  and  by  evidence !    Not  a  doubt  shall  remain  of  the 
guilt  which  I  have  charged !'     Now  they  came  to  this  scene,* 
and  venture  to  say  he  did,  that  this  had  been  proved,  as  had 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  case,  to  be  false.     The  evidence  on 
this  subject  was  even  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  related  to 
the  Sinigaglia  journey,  and  the  falsehoods  of  Sacchi*    He 
was  compelled  to  advert  to  this  circumstance,  merely  to  bring 
in  one  or  two  observations,  not  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
tread  the  same  ground  that  had  been  so  ably  gone  over  by  his 
learned  friend  on  the  two  former  days.     On  the  9th  Novem- 
ber,   the  second  night  after  the  queen's  arrival  at  Naples, 
adultery  was  charged  to  have  taken  place.     Now,  let  their 
lordships  mark  the  evidence  by  which  this  charge  was  borne* 
out.     Her  ro^esty  arrives  at  Naples  on  the  8th ;'  she  goes  to 
a  concert  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  to  the  opera  on  the' 
Evening  of  the  10th.     Demont,  on  whose  testimony  the  story 
of  the  adultery  rested,  had  fixed  the  time  of  the  adultery  on 
the  Hecond  night  after  the  queen's  arrival  at  Naples,  and  yet 
she  said  that  that  night  her  migesty  told  her  she  was  going  to 
the  opera.     But,  whether  the  scene  was  laid  on  the  night  of 
the  9  th  or  of  the  10th,  there  was  now  ample  proof  to  show 
that  the  whole  was  false.     They  had  it  from  Demont,  or  ra- 
ther on  the  assertion  of  the  King's  Attorney-General,  that  W. 
Austin  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  removed  to  a  separate 
room  from  that  in  which  her  majesty  slept.     Now,  instead  of 
its  being  proved  that  Austin  was  removed  to  another  room  for 
the  first  time,  mark  what  was  stated  by  their  own  witness. 
*  Wm.  Austin  generally  slept  in  her  royal  highness's  room/ 
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Suck  was  the  manner  in  which  this  statement  was  borue  out, 
even  on  the  showing  of  the  witness  who  was  to  prove  it ;  but 
how  did  the  matter  stand  now  i 

'  '*  It  was  proved  by  two  witnesses,  Sir  Wm.  Gell  and  Wm. 
CarrrngtUb;  that  prior  to  her  majesty's  arrival  at  Naples,  Austin 
aometimes  slept  in  another  room ;  and  Carrington  stated,  on 
those  occasions  he  had  made  the  bed  for  him.  Mr.  Craven 
had  further  proved,  that  he  had  advised  the  queen  not  to  allow 
Wm.  Austin  to  sleep  in  her  room,  because  he  was  too  old. 
Thus  ^toodthe  facts  as  to  Austin's  beii^-^removed  from  her 
miyesty's  room,  for  the  first  time,  on  her  arrival  at  Naples. 
But  then  came  Sicard,  who  said,  that  Austin  actually  slept  in 
her  majes^s  room  during  the  first  week  that  she  was  at 
Naples,  u  iIms  statement  of  Sicard's  were  true,  the  fact  of 
adultery  died,  for  he  supposed  his  learned  friends  would  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  adultery  had  been  committed  in  W. 
Austin's  presence.  But  even  if  Sicard  failed,  if  that  witness 
were  mistaken  as  to  AusUn's  sleeping  in  her  majesty's  room  for 
some  time  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  there  still  remained  the 
evidence  of  the  hon.  Keppel  Craven,  who  had  sworn  t^at  the 
arrangement  for  Austin's  sleeping;  in  a  separate  room  had  been 
made  some  time  before  their  arrival  at  Naples.  Although,  by 
the  representation  of  his  learned  friends,  her  majesty  vvas  that 
night  about  to  celebrate  her  hymeneal  rites,  she  puts  into  the 
next  room  to  her  this  boy  of  13  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
always  in  the  habit  of  entering  her  room  at  any  hour  I  So 
nmch  for/Wm.  Austin. 

**  Then  the  next  circumstance  of  suspicion,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  was  the  queen's  returning  home  early  that  evening.  But 
if  the  night  in  question  was  that  on  which  her  majesty  went  to 
the  concert,  she  could  not  have  come  home  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  she  was  attended  by  Mr.  Craven. 
If  it  was  the  night  of  the  opera,  she  did  not  return  till  1 1 
o'clock  at  night,  when  Sir  W.  Gell  was  in  attendance,  and  a 
direct  negative  was  therefore  given  to  this  part  of  the  adultery 
scene.  It  was  said  that  Pergami's  room  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  die  corridor,  to  facilitate  the  alleged  communication ; 
but  this  had  been  so  larg^ely  observed  on  already  by  his  learned 
friend,  that  he  should  dismiss  it  with  the  single  reniark,  that 
it  had  been  proved  Pergami  was  placed  there  by  the  direction 
of  Sicard,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  house.  Here  was  evi- 
dence which,  if  carefuUy  perused,  would  establish  this  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  defence,  and  show  that  the  accusa* 
tion,  so  plausibly  got  up,  was  all  a  tale  of  falsehood. 

"Then  came  another  contradiction  to  his  learned  friends 
oi\  die  other  side  r  for  their  lordships  must  have  observed  that 
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his  learned  friend^  the  king's  SoUcitor*GeQeral,  if  a  vitneM 
did  iij^t  go  viHioglj  along  with  hiaiy  drove  him  with  the  whip^ 
by  force  into  the  proper  track.  Thus  the  present  witness^ 
Demonty  after  being  whipped  and  spurred  by  the  SpUcitor* 
Generaly  said,  that  the  large  bed  had  the  appearance  of  xnorc^ 
than  one  person  having  slept  in  it.  Nor  was  that  all ;  for 
three  days  after,  as  their  lordships  knew,  she  gave  an  additiougr 
as  if  to  crown  the  whole,  of  stains  upon  the  sheets.  Noif, 
if  Pergami  came  to  the  queen  that  night,  tbe  small  bed  was 
not  occupied :  her  majesty  must  have  occupied  the  targe  bed. 
Why^  the  large  bed  had  no  sheets  on  it,  according  to  the  evi-i 
dence  of  this  very  witness !  A  bed  without  sheets  slf^pt  in,  ii^ 
the  winter  season,  and  by  a  lady  of  45  years  of  age !  Ti^eir 
lordships  must  have  observed,  that  on  the  subi^queuit  nights 
there  was  alw^iys  the  same  tale  as  to  the  bed  being  occM|>ii|d 
by  two  persons.  Whatl  the  large  bed,  on  which  there  wer^ 
no  sheets,  occupied  by  two  persons,  not  one  night  only,  bu^ 
for  four  whole  months. 

*^  But  he  was  aware  that  he  was  needlesaly  wasiUng  time 
by  dwelling  on  such  an  absurdity;  especiaUy  as  it  was  .provQ^ 
that  Pergami  during  .that  time  was  for  several  weeks  confined 
to  his  own  room  by  a  hurt  from  the  kick  of  a  horse.  StiU^ 
however,  notwithstanding  the  confinement  of  Pergami,  the 
large  bed  had  the  appearance  of  two  persons  having  slept  iipi 
it.  Here,  then,  was  double  adultery  proved  with  a  vengeance. 
Oh,  how  ti-uth  shone  forth,  and  cleared  the  innocent  from  4^ 
attempts  of  falsehood  and  malevolence !  He  would  appeal  t^ 
their  lordships  whether  this  tale  was  consistent  with  coipmop 
sense.  (The  learned  gentleman  here  adverted  to  several  Ptbv 
inconsistencies  in  the  evidence  of  Demont.)  -Such  >was  .th^ 
evidence  of  Demont.  O  wopidrous  memory !  wbioh  appefV?^ 
in  all  its  native  strength  when  circumstances  adverse  to  Aifi 
queen  were  to  be  related ;  but  which  wi^s  .no  lonigiv  ^o  ^ 
found  when  any  matter  leading  to  iier  majesty's  ifUioipeQQe 
was  to  be  elicited.  Well  might  his  learned  Irien^  ^ay,  ^hfin 
they  adverted-  to  the  improbability  of  this  woman's  tc^timwy 
-—well  might  they  say,  *  Here  we  place  our  strong  reliai^qe-T- 
here  we  rest  onr  defence  to  this  past  of  the  case.  Wny  havo 
you  not  called  Annette  Preising,  who  had  made  the  .beds  fyr 
the  preceding  two  months,  to  copfirm  Demont's  testimony  i' 
Prom  the  evidence  of  Demont  herself  it  appeared  that  she 
was  not  the  bed-maker,  but  that  Annette  Preising  was  eip* 
ployed  to  perform  that  duty.  That  individual,  as  was  stated 
in  Rastelli's  evidence,  was  now  in  England.  Why  was  aba 
not  called  to  give  her  testii|u»yf  If  ahe  could  establish  the 
fact  which  Demont  bad  alatad,  her  /ajridenoa  ^mid  Jbava  bf«i . 
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mraliiable,  since  it  had  been  her  duty  aud  business,  for  a  long 
period,  to  attend  to  the  beds.  His  learned  friends  on  the 
other  ^side  had,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent discretion,  abstained  from  bringing  her  forward — although 
they  were  willing  to  tak^  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having 
this  witness  locked  up  in  the  buildifigs  in  Cotton-garden,  and 
as  ready  to  give  her  evidence  as  the  other  parties  had  been. 
But,  instead  of  producing  her  at  their  lordships'  bar,  his 
learned  friends  were  pleased  to  rest  their  case  on  the  prima 
fade  evidence  of  Demont — a  witness  who,  looking^to  all  die 
circumstances  on  which  she  had  been  contradicted,  was  un- 
worthy of  belief.  He  would  here  leave  the  evidence  of  the 
solemnization  of  those  unhallowed  rites;  assured  that  their 
lordships  would  not  offer  up  so  great  a  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fame,  and  honour,  and  character  of  the  queen,  on  tes- 
timony such  as'  this-*-testimony  which  no  rational  man  could 
credit. 

**  One  word  only — and  one  word  was  almost  more  than  it 
could  bear— -on  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  which 
respected  the  passing  of  her  royal  highness  through  his  room. 
Majocchi  was  not  behind  hand  with  his  partner  in  the  gainful 
trade  of  perjury.     He  also  hsd  his  little  stock  of  adulterous 
facts,  to  swell  the  general  heap.     But  how  did  his  evidence 
stand  ?  Her  majesty's  counsel  had  called  a  number  of  people 
who  threw  manifest  discredit  on  his  testimony.     Was  it  to  be 
supposed  tiiat,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  her  royal  high- 
ness would  go  through  the  corridor  and  through  Majocchi's 
room  to  that  of  Pergami,  when  it  was  proved  that  there  was 
ttiother  door  by  which  she  might  have  entered  ?  Suppose,  how- 
-cver,  he  were  willing  to  grant  the  truth  of  this  statement — 
-suppose  he  were  to  say  that  the  queen  did  seek  her  way  to  this 
room  in  the  manner  described — he  would  then  ask,  if  in  en- 
deavouring to  gratify  her  unholy  desires,  she  once  entered  the 
room  where  Majocchi  was  lying,  and  having  there  discovered 
-him  asleep,  she  proceeded  to  the  room  of  Pergami,  from 
whence  she  then  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  as  she  sup- 
posed, unnoticed-*was  it  likely,  he  would  ask,  that  she  would 
venture  through  that  apartment  again?  Was  k  probable,  was 
it  possible,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  of  her  meeting 
any  person  in  the  ordinary  passage,  at  the  dead  of  the  night, 
'  that  she  would  avoid  the  passage  for  the  purpose  of  subject- 
'  ing  herself  to  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  encountering 
•  Majocchi  ?    The  first  time  she  might  have  been  ignorant  that 
Majocchi  slept  there«-*she  might  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
— she  might  have  been  confused,  and  in  consequence,  instead 
'  of  immediately  ratiriDg,  she  might  have  involimtarily  pro- 
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ceeded ;  but  the  second  time  she  mast  have  known  to  a  cer- 
tainty, as  there  was  a  light  in  the  room,  that  a  man  slept  on 
the  couch,  and  that  if  she  passed  through  she  might  chance 
to  be  detected.  And  jet  they  were  told  that  she  continued  to 
go  that  way.  Would  any  person  in  their  senses  run  such,  a 
risk  ?  Go  that  way!  She  might  do  so  through  necessity;  but 
to  proceed  through  Majocchi's  room  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
ference, when  there  was  another  communication  with  Per- 
gami's  apartment,  was  altogether  improbable.  If  there  had 
been  no  other  passs^e,  it  might  be  said  that  the  ^ueen  was  so 
entirely  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  this  individual,  that  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  without  the  smallest  regard  for  even 
the  appei^ance  of  character,  she  was  determined  to  gratify 
it,  and  with  that  feeling  would  incur  every  danger  and  every 
hazard.  But,  when  there  was  another  passage  by  which  she 
might  have  privately  effected  her  object,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  she  would  act  in  a  manner  which  no  rational  mind  could 
ever  think  of  adopting? 

''He  would  now  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  what  was 
alleged  to  have  takep  place  at  the  masked  ball  which  her 
royal  highness  had  been  pleased  to  give  to  Murat  at  Naples. 
Their  lordships  could  not  have  forgotten  the  charge,  as  it  was 
opened  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General.  He 
expatiated  on  the  indecent  dress  in  which  her  royal  highness 
appeared  on  that  occasion — he  described  it  as  a  dress  at 
which  every  delicate  mind  must  be  shocked*-and  he  dwelt 
with  great  force  on  the  circumstance  that  her  royal  highness 
put  on  that  dress  in  the  presence  of  Pergami,  rather  than  in 
that  of  her  female  servant.  He  begged  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  evidence  of  Demont,  who  had  deposed 
on  these  points,  and  whose  evidence,  if  attentively  considered, 
rendered  comment  almost  unnecessary.  Demont  swore  tha^ 
when  her  royal  highness  appeared  as  the  Genius  of  History, 
'-Ae  had  her  arms  bare,  and  her  breasts  bare,  and  the  drapery 
in  the  same  way  as  people  represent  the  Muses;'  but,  from 
this  part  alone  of  her  deposition,  he  would  prove  to  their  lord* 
ships,  that  the  whole  of  her  evidence  ought  to  be  dismissed 
from  their  minds.  '  i 

''  In  the  state  he  had  described  her  royal  highness  was  re- 
presented to  have  appeared  at  a  public  ball,  and,  by  so 
appearing,  she  was  said  to  have  disgusted  all  who  saw  her, 
and  to  have  disgraced  the  character  of  the  country  to  which 
she  belonged.  But  if  there  had.  been  the  least  shadow  of 
truth  in  this  infamous  statement — if  it  were  capable  of  being 
sustained  by  any  testimony  whatsoever,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Demont  ^could  a  ^more  favourable  opportunity  have  been 
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afforded  to  hn  tenraed  friends  (if  diose  wtio  nad  mscnicced 
diem  Would,  for  once,  aflo^  them  to  proceed  beyond  the 
limited  testimony  of  discarded  servants)  for  producing  some 
of  those  persons  who  were  present  at  the  ball,  who,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  the  slaiider,  might  have  shown,  as 
clearly  &s  the  sun  in  meridian  splendour,  the  extent  of  that 
disgrace  and  degradation  on  which  his  learned  friends  bad  laid 
so  much  stress.  Would  any  man  say  that  such  a  charge — a 
charge  which  might  have  been  so  easily  proved — should  be 
suffered  .to  hafe  any  weight,  when  supported  only  by  the 
evidence  of  this  discarded  servant?  But  how  did  it  otherwise 
stslnd  ?  It  was  not  only  shaken  by  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
having  been  confirmed,  but  it  Was  completely  contradicted  by 
other  evidence. 

'  *'  The  Hon.  Keppel  Chiven  hud  been  etftrained  on  this 
point  before  their  lordships.  It  was  one  on  which  evidence 
cottld  easily  have  been  procured,  if  her  royal  highness  had 
been  dressed  as  his  learned  friends  had  represented,  to  have 
bohie  theih  out  in  thrir  statement.  Was  the  dress  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  not  likely  to  have  ctiused  much  observa- 
tion i  Were  not  ail  eyes  turned  on  her,  in  order  to  detect 
iHn  the  smallest  deviation  from  decorum:  Would  nil Ahose 
ttrlio  were,  sit  the  ball  have  been  blind  to  her  conduct,  if  She 
had  thus  exhibited  herself?  What  was  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Keppel  Craven  ?  He  stated  that,  as  far  as  he  remembered, 
the  ohess  of  her  royal  highness  was  a  white  drapery,  which 
tame  up  very  high ;  and  he  added,  that  if  her  dress  had  been 
immodest  or  indecent,  he  must  have  observed  it ;  but  that  he 
$kw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Again,  Sir  W.  Gell  stated,  that  the 
qileen  had  another  dress  under  her  robe.  His  vrOrds  were — 
*  Not  oiily  it  must  have  been  so,  but  1  have  a  dear  recollect 
iioti  of  the  dress  her  majesty  had  on  under  it — a  dress  per- 
fectly plain,  that  camo  itp  to  the  neck,  i^as  very  short,  and 
had  no  train.'  He  wouM  not  trouble  their  lordships  wtui  fuf- 
{her  observations  on  this  point,  but  only  to  say  that  even 
(he  recollection  of  this  charge,  which  was  so  completely  Re- 
futed, ought  to  be  cast  away  from  the  minds  of  their  lord- 
ships. Connected  with  this  accusation  was  the  statement 
Ih&t  Ptsrgami  had  been  employed  on  this  occasion  in  assisting 
the  queen  to  dress  and  undress,  and  that  her  majesty  had 
fibauged  M  her  ctbthes  while  he  was  in  thb  room.  How  did 
they  fii^d  tbdt'  statement  supported  ?  So  fkr  from  its  having 
TOeh  phoved,  it  was  given  distinctly  in  evidence  by  Sir  W» 
.Oell  tttaf'her  royal  highness  wore  an  under  dress,  which  he 
befieved^^o  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  the  occasion ;  and, 
WIA  respect  to  the  presence  of  Pergami  when  her  royal  high- 
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hens  M-as  dressing.  Sir  W.  Gell  stated, '  tha^  to  say  flie  trodi, 
he  believed  her  royal  highness  had  a  very  great  number  of 
attendants  when  she  went  up  stairs  at  die  masquerade,  at 
Naples,  to  change  her  dress :  the  door  was  opened  and  shut 
perpetually,  and  every  body  was  in  and  out  of  her  room/ 
And  yet  Demont  had  the  courage,  he  would  rather  say  the 
audacity,  to  state  to  their  lordships,  that  on  this  occasion  her 
inajesty  remained  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  locked  up  in  a 
private  room  with  her  servant.  He  thought  no  particle  of 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  he  conceived  not  the  remotest 
duubt  could  operate  against  the  conviction,  that  Demont'a 
evidence  was  here  entirely  overturned.  Not  even  a  shadow 
of  proof  that  she  had  spoken  the  truth  had  been  suffered  to 
remain. 

''  Another  statement  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  false, 
had  been  sworn  to  by  Demont — he  meant  the  charge  that  her 
royal  highness  had  gone,  dressed  in  a  most  indecent  and  dis^ 
gusting  manner,  to  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos. 
Mr.  Attorney- General,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  had 
been  pleased  to  state  that  the  moment  this  indecent  dress  was 
seen,  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  was  strongly  manifested, 
and  the  queen  was  compelled  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  This 
transaction  was,  undoubtedly,  capable  of  proof,  if  it  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  rested  solely  on  the  evidence  of  Demont :  attd, 
ifter  all,  it  turned  out,  oa  her  cross-examination,  *  that  her 
royal  highness  had  only  an  ugly  red  dress  on ;  and  that  she, 
and  those  who  attended  her,  were  surrounded  by  troublesome 
masks.'  Sir  W.  Gell  deposed  he  that  was  present;  and  it 
appeared  that  he  had  not  heard  a  word  of  that  indignation 
whicb  the  Attorney-General  had  alluded  to  in  his  opening. 
Why  then,  he  contended,  was  he  justified  in  taking  this  clear 
view  of  the  question — ^he  was  justified  in  saying,  that  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  charge  remained  against  the  queen  with  re- 
spect to  her  conduct  during  her  residence  at  Naples,  and  that 
she  left  that  city  pure  and  perfect  in  character. 

**  He  would  pursue  the  other  charges  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  full  confidence  that  he  should  rebut  and  overturn 
Ihem  all.  He  would  consider  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
Until  he  had  entirely  disproved  them,  and  placed  the  queen 
before  their  lordships,  freed  from  all  those  scandalous  impu- 
tations which  had  been  so  unjustly  cast  upon  her  character 
and  conduct.  Nor  would  he  stop  there.  He  would  pursue 
the  inquiry  farther,  because  he  thought,  in  his  conscience,  he 
was  'entitled  to  say  to  their  lordships,  that  here,  in  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  had  just  commented,  the  groundwork  of 
the  plot  was  to  be  discovered ;  here  was  the  foundation  of 
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that  edifice  of  imputed  guilt  and  proBigate  criniinaliCy  which 
bad  since  been  entirely  destroyed.  When  he  looked  at  the 
evidence  of  Demont-rwhen  he  examined  it  in  all  its  parts, 
and  saw  the  consummate  art  and  artifice  with  which  it  was 
concocted— when  he  marked  the  manner  iu  which  it  had  been 
got  up,  in  the  original  type  at  least^  and  contrasted  it,  not  with 
the  evidence  .of  others,  but  the  direct  with  the  cross-ezamina- 
tiouy  he  had  a  right  to  say,  *  Here  is  the  ibundation  of  the 
calumny — here  the  talents  of  Demont  have  been  successfully 
exerted — here  they  have  been  carefully  employed  to  pave  the 
way  for  thef  production  of  other  charges,  and  other  crimina- 
tory circumstances,  which,  without  the  colouring  that  was  to 
be  derived  from  this  part  of  the  case,  must  have  fidlen  to  the 
ground  at  once.' 

"  He  must  say  that  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side 
acted  rightly  and  wisely.  Some  of  their  witnesses  had  not 
received  much  preparation — but  why  had  they  bestowed  so 
much  pains  onjlhe  preparation  of  Demont?  They  did  so  on 
the  old  principle,  'Liet  me  but  poison  the  source  of  the 
stream,  and  death  will  inevitably  follow  down  the  current.' 
'  Let  us,'  said  they,  '  show  that  there  was  gross  impropriety 
of  conduct  at  Naples-^that  her  majesty  was  treated  with 
indignity  at  an  assembly  there — and  we  can  convert  all  other 
circumstances  that  may  follow,  however  neutral,  however 
innocent,  however  praiseworthy,  into  matters  of  aggravation : 
we  will  stain  them  with  the  same  complexion  and  bestow  on 
them  the  same  character ! '  But  he  called  on  their  lordships, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  Justice,  to  cast  away  from  their 
minds,  to  discharge  from  their  hearts,  every  trace  of  that 
evidence,  which,  he  confidently  asserted,  he  had  disproved  in 
the  fiice  of  this  august  assembly.  The  future  circumstances 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  discuss  he  would  discuss  frurly,  with 
a  due  attention  to  every  thing  that  belonged  to  them ;  but  he 
entreated  their  lordships,  in  considering  that  part  of  die  case, 
not  to  couple  it  with  matter  which,  with  reference  to  inten- 
tion, to  fact,  and  to  jusUce,  had  no  connexion  with  it*" 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  here  suggested  the  propriety  of 
permitting  the  learned  counsel,  who  appeared  much  exhausted, 
to  retire  for  a  short  time. 

The  suggestion  received  the  sanction  of  the  house,  and  the 
learned  gentleman  retired  from  the  bar. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  resumed  at  a  quarter  past  one.^-"  There 
were  several  branches  of  the  case  which,  in  the  strict  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  passing  over 
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without  one  observation.  This  Be  felt  himself  justified  in 
dohngy  for  two  reasons — first,  because  nothing  could  be  added 
to  the  arguments  of  his  learned  friends  on  those  parts,  and  also 
because  the  evidence  which  was  produced  respecting  them  on 
the  other  side  was  entirely  contradicted  and  destroyed.  Those 
parts  of  the  case  were  the  circumstances  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Scharnitz,  in  the  journey  to  Sinigaglia/and  in  Trieste. 
All  those  circumstances  were  so  satisfactorily  disproved,  that  it 
would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  to  say  one  word  more  re- 
specting them.  The  part  of  the  case  of  which  the  scene  tvas 
laid  in  Naples,  in  March,  1815,  exhibited,  in  the  first  instance, 
extreme  deficiency  of  proof,  and  was  afterwards  entirely  anni- 
hilated by  satisfactory  and  complete  proof  of  its  falsehood. 
After  this,  a  considerable  period,  a  period,  he  believed,  of  not 
less  than  six  or  seven  months,  was  passed  over  without  any 
charge  or  evidence  to  support  it.  The  manner  in  which  her 
royal  highness  breakfasted  at  Genoa,  and  other  little  petty  cir- 
cumstances, were  all  that  they  had  stated,  and  on  the  same 
evidence  which  had,  so  often  as  it  could  be  met,  be  found 
false  and  perjured. 

**  He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  long  voyages. 
Here  he  thought  it  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  point  out  to 
their  lordships  one  or  two  contradictions,  which,  if  they  pro- 
duced on  their  lordships  the  effects  which  they  ought  to  pro- 
duce, would  entirely  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
respecting  any  other  fact.  He  must  here  mention  to  their 
lordships  a  fact,  which,  if  he  offered  it  in  a  court  of  strict  jus- 
tice, could  be  considered  little  short  of  a  contempt  of  the  court. 
In  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  accustomed  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider evidence,  to  look  into  the  motives  and  characters  of  wit- 
nesses, and  to  distinguish  accurately  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony, be  would  be  thought  to  trifle  if  he  presumed  to  make 
the  observation  which  he  was  now  to  offer  to  their  lordships. 
If  once  their  lordships  found  a  witness  had  swerved  from  truth, 
wilfully  swerved-— if  once  they  found  a  witness  had  wilfully, 
and,  as  the  law  expressed  it,  of  malice  aforethought,  deposed 
against  his  knowledge  of  the  truth — their  lordships  were  bound, 
in  justice  they  were  bound,  according  to  all  th^  principles  of 
common  sense,  according  to  all  the  principles  which  governed 
die  human  mind,  to  reject  the  whole  testimony  of  that  witness, 
from  begmning  to  end.  Why,  if  Majocchi  once  diregarded  the 
reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  to  which  he  solemnly  appealed 
-—if  be  once  renounced  all  regard  for  his  own  character— 4f 
be  once  trampled  on  the  sacred  sanctions  of  veracity — if  ha 
once  did  this,  why,  upon  what  ground,  by  what  discretion 
could  they  believe  him  m  a^y  one  other  instance  ?    Why,  in 
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the  iianie  of  common  sense,  did  conviction  for  perjury  dis* 
qualify  a  man  from  beiug  a  witness  f  Why,  but  because  having 
once  sworn  falsely,  he  never  could  be  credited  agaiu  ?  And 
where  was  the  distinction  between  perjury  on  the  record  of  a 
court,  and  perjury  proved  before  their  lordships,  past  all  pos- 
ribility  of  a  doubt  f  Mtyocchi,  if  once  convicted  of  perjury 
in  a  court  of  justice^  would  not  be  competent  as  a  witness  in 
any  case  whatever.  If,  then^  instead  of  the  record  of  a  court, 
he  produced  to  their  lordships  proof  of  his  having  actually 
been  guilty  of  perjury,  could  any  man  doubt  whether,  in  com- 
mon sense,  in  conunon  equity,  that  as  in  one  instance  the  tes- 
timony was  rejected  altogether,  so  in  the  other  it  ought  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  never  been  given,  and  that  their  lordships 
were  bound  to  dismiss  from  their  consideration  every  trace, 
every  impression  which  his  evidence  might  have  made  ?  The 
same  remark  was  likewise  applicable  to  the  testimony  of  De- 
fnont,  of  Sacchiy  and  of  Rastelli.  It  had  never  yet  been  given 
to  man  to  detect  perjury  in  all  its  ramifications ;  therefore  the 
only  security  was  to  dbcredit  and  reject  the  whole  of  that  tes- 
timony in  which  perjury  had  been  once  detected.  One  or  two 
instances  of  contradiction  and  perjury  he  would  now  point  out, 
in  order  to  make  this  observation  obviously  applicable  to  the 
evidence  of  those  he  had^mentioned. 

"  The  queen  einbaiked  on  board  the  polacre,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage  of  curiosity  and  taste,  she  visited  the 
Grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleeping  Men.  The  eloquence  of  his 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  would  have  represented 
to  their  lordships  that  the  queen  had  here  dined  alone  with 
Pergami,  surrounded  with  all  the  luxury  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence.   Iil^jocchi  gave  this  evidence: — 

*  Where  did  the  princess  sleep  the  first  night  npon  her  arriWog  at 
that  place  I  Under  the  Cafie,  or  within  the  Catfe,  under  thiugi  all 
made  of  boughs  of  trees. 

*  Was  Pergami  there  also?        He  also  was  present 
'Was  there  any  other  person  present  I        No  one  else. 

^  Did  they  dine  there  by  themselves  9       They  .were  atone. 
'  AiUnr  dinner  was  over,  4id  they  remain  there  f       Yes. 
'  Wat  any  other  person  with  them?        There  was  oo!  other  person 
present. 
'  Did  the  bed  remain  there  f       It  did.*  ' 

liieutenant  Hownam  gave  this  account  .of  that  pUte  of 
acoommodation  r^ — 

'  What  was  tbfi  name  of  the  place  where  lier  royal  highness  and  ,her 
wvXtfi  slept  on  the  n^ht^f  your  landing?  We  slept  on  the, plains 
of  iBphesus. 

'^In  what  manner*?  vihst  erections  were  msfde^  or  what  eonvcniiraca 
#as  there  to  cimble  the  party  to  ileep  theret  .  Uoclar  .the  .shed  tim 
•laffii  Tark ;  a  viserahle  koom.       , 
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Did  ber  royal  bigness  «]eep  under  thii  tent?        She  did. 
'  How  was  the  ibed  constructed  ?        Whether  it  was/  by  pKinks  ot 
by  boughs  I  am  not  certain.  ' 

'  Was  it  enclosed  on  each  side,  or  open  in  any  wayf        Off^n^ 

*  Where  did  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  sleep?       All  around  ber. 
'  Do  you  remember  where  her  royal  highness  diiicd  either  that  or  the 

following  day  f        It  was  in  the  chufcb-yard,  next  the  coffee-house. ' 

*  What  did  she  dine  under?  what  was  tlicre  above  herf  Tfaepor- 
tico  of  an  old  mu^que.  ^  .  i 

«  Did  she  dine  alone  upon  that  occasion?  I  am  convinced  we  <i)l 
dined  together. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  recollect  you  then  dined  together?  I  re- 
collect most  perfectly. 

<  How  did  you  contrive  to  sit  upon  (hnt  occasion?  We  sat  ort  the 
ground ;  her  royal  highness  sat  on  her  tntvc11ing«-bed.* 

''  Their  lordships,  upon  carefully  considering  the  situation 
of  her  royal  highness  upon  the  plains  of  Ephesiis,  would  per- 
ceive, that  instead  of  being  a  scene  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
criminal  intercourse — instead  of  being  a  scene  of  luxury*^— 
it  was  a  situation  of  grefat  privations;  many- difficulties;;  !an<^  'M* 
distressing  hardships.  This,  however,  was  one  of  the  spais 
selected  ^r  artful  and  malignant  calumny.  Her  royal  higli^ 
ness  was  forced  to  wander  in  far  foreign  realms  to  avopd  insult, 
persecution,  and  outrage  at  htime,  to  escapre  from  the  sniires 
and  injuries  of  those  who  ^rere  bound  to  protect  her,  and  t6 
obtain,  in  subjects  of  ancient  renown  and  everlasting  interest^ 
the  relief  and  gratification  which  only  a  virtuous  jpaind  coujd 
derive  from  tbem. 

**  In  this  pilgrimage  this  illustrious  but  forloin  lady  'ib 
obliged  to  repose  during  the  night  in  an  open  shed,  exposed 
to  every  breath  of  air  and  to  the  dews  of  Heaven.  She  wanfjs 
all  the  luxuries  that  belong  to  her  rank — ay,  and  wor^e,  she 
wants  the  comforts  and  even  neces^ries  of  life.  fF  she  liad 
not  used  her  travelling-bed,  she  had  not  whereon  to  sit!  '  Y^t 
here  is  she  beset  by  the  fangs  of  a  conspiracy  ;  and  th'e  efl^tls 
of  want,  desolation,  and  injury,  are  represented  as  probfe  ^6f 
•  profligate  indulgence  and  criminal. conduct,  and  by  her  dwt) 
servants,  supported  by  her' bounty  and  favoured  by  her  kincj- 
ness.  Those  who  had  experienced  her  khidest  Care  perjured 
and  forswore  themselves  for  her  destruction.  Therefckfe  it^iis 
that  Majocchi  said — and  this  was  a  little  instance  of  his  talent 
at  invention — that  the  rest  of  the  suite  slept  in  andtberpart  of 
a  building  (at  Tunis),  separate  fiom'the  part  whtre  th^' fcionis 
of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  were  situated,  ^^ii^  Was 
completely  refuted  by  Lieut.  Hownani.  Demont  gave^  the 
same. evidence  as  Lieut.  Hownam.  She  stated  that  tne  Coun- 
tess Oldi,  her  sister,  and  herself,  slept  near  her  royal  high- 
oess's  room.     When  their  lordships  found  such  a  fli^grant  in- 
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ventioD  ai  this ,  such  an  artful  and  deRberate  peijiiry  m  the 
lestimony  ojf  M^jocchi^  it  not  only  refuted  the  witness  in  thai 
instapce,  but  altogether  discredited  his  evidence. 

**  It  were  a  waMe  of  time  to  give  more  instances  from  this 
witnesses  testimony ;  almost  every  fiict  8%om  to  by  him  Was 
an  instance  of  the  same  kind  He  would  iust  mention  ano- 
ther instance  that  now  occurred  to  him  at  uie  Barona  Ma* 
joccbi  represented  that  there  was  a  studied  secrecy,  conveying 
the  idea  of  criminality,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
th^  staircase.  The  staircase  was  stated  by  Majoccbi  to  lie 
unfrequented.  Li^ut.  Hownam  swore  that  'it  was  not  a 
secret  staircase ;  it  led  ftp  to  his  apartment,  and  was  frequented 
by  the  servants.'  A  similar  contradiction  he  would  just  advert 
to  respecting  the  mode  of  sleeping  in  the  tent  on  land.  Lieut 
Hownam  swore  he  never  saw  the  sofit  with  the  bed-clothes 
on ;  that  the  queen  was  not  undressed ;  that  she  was  so  fa 
tigued  as  to  have  fallen  from  her  horse.  To  Majocchi's  evi 
4eiice  on  this  subject  he  requested  the  partkular  attention  of 
iheir  lordships : 

'You  have  said  that,  id  the  journcf  from  d*Acre  to  Jemssfem,  yoa 
and  Carlo^  or  Carlini»  MNoetimes  flept  between  the  oater  and  the  iooer 
tent.  Can  you  recollect  how  ^ften  voo  ao  slept?      1  remember  twice. 

'.Do  you  remember  at  either  of  thofe  times  to  have  beard  any  coover- 
satioRt  or  nny  thing  that  induced  you  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
persons  fa  tte  inner  tent  ?        Yes. 

'Coold  you  diatinguiah  whose  the  voices  were?  Icooldnotdiitin*. 
gttish  the  voice;  buFi  lieard  whiiperk  ^ 

*  Coald  you  underrtand  of  what  persons  tlie  voic^  were,  whether 
male  or  female  ?  I  heard  two  voices  speak  by  whispering;  bot  1  could 
not  make  out  whether  they  were  men*s  voices  or  women's  voices.* 

**  Whence  it  was  that  a  witness  who  baid  advanced  so  far  in 
the  labyrinths  of  perjury  could  feel  such  qualms  of  conscience 
aa'to  do  awajr  thus  with  the  effect  of  bis  former  tesUmony,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say.  But  so  it  was  here.  If  any  man  who 
took  all  the  circumstances  of  her  majesty's  situation  there  into 
consideration,  who  recollected  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the  queen, 
her  fidkiling  from  her  hofse,  the  impossibility  of  tratelling  by  day 
^f  any  man  of  sense  believed  tnat,  during  the  too  short  pe- 
riod allowed  for  repose,  the  queen  harboured  in  her  mind  the 
thousht  or  actually  perpetrated  the  fact  insinuated  against  her 
he  (Dr.  Lusbington)  pitied  his  understanding,  and  wonld  con- 
sider it  absolute  waste  of  time  if  he  attempted  to.  bring  him 
to  a  rational  conclusion. 

*^  He  now  came  to  the  last  stay  of  sinking  perjury,  to  the 
la^t  cable  of  a  shipwrecked  cause,  a  cause  bet  up  under  the 

|)reteuce  of  gnardmg  public  morals,  and  giving  elftct  to  pub- 
ic  example.     He  came  fearless  to  this  task,  feeling  as  he  did 
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all  the  copfidenoe  whii^h  the  firmest  conviction  could  give  Inoi*.^ 
He,  came  now  to  consider  the  evidence  respecting  the  polacre. 
Let  not  their  iojrdjihipa  forget^  he  entreated,  that  the  Queen 
of  England  entered  the  polacre  unstained^  unspotted,  uncon-' 
t^minat^icl  exen  from  the  breath  of  susi^icion.  \yhed  she  en- 
tered the  polacre,  Pereami  was  sleepinff,  no^t  in  the  dining.' 
room.  Tl^e  Queen  had  a  cabin  divided,  pi^  for  her  own 
bed,  part  for  that  of  the  Cpuntess  of  Ofdi'  When  they  suled 
from  Messina,  Pergami  slept  m  the  after  cabin.  But  this  ar- 
rangement was  changed^  said  they,  by  her  royal  hishness,  for 
the  purpose  pf  facilitating  a  criminal  intercourse.  Now  this 
be  woul^  refute,  by  showing  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
c|ian|[e.  Capt.  Flynn  stated^  that  this  change  became  neces- 
aary,  m  consequence  of  a  surgeon  having  been  islk^a  on  board 
at  Tunis;  and  that,  for  that  reasqn,  Pergami^s  birth  wa3 
9lf^nge4  intQ  the  dining-room.  Lieut.  Hownam  gave  eyideqce 
I9  th^  sapie  effect  Both  distinctly  stated  the  change  of  ar- 
rangements to  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  ^  doctor 
liaving  bfien  taken  on  board  at  Tunb,  pnci  from  the  necessity  ^ 
of  Qiakj^  some  room  for  the  in-coming  tenant.  Then  Per- 
giami  wf  s  removed  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  slept  on  a 
fiiaftves^ ;  and  he  was  npt  the  only  one  whose  piface  was 
clanged.  During  the  whole  of  what  was  called  the  outer 
voyage  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  he  continued  to  i^eep  there.  Ob 
l^er  rettim,  the  queen  changed  her  sleeping-place,  and  had  a 
ico^ich  erected  on  the  deck.  VLp  would  now  state  a  reason  for 
tl)if  change,  the  fact  itself,  and  the  Justification.  The  reason 
Wa^  placed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt:  the  reason  was, 
tbaf  some  horses  had  been  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  stench 
find  b^t  made  jt  imcomfortaUe  to  sleep  below  deck.  In  the 
^in^  tent  Pergan^i  was  said  to  have  slept.  Whediertbis  was 
ppce,  ti^rice,  or  aln^ost  always,  he  caredf  not.  Extorted  as  die 
Pili/dftnQe  was  from  lieut  Hownam,  he  should  be  astonished 
if  he  slioiuld  hear  His  learned  friends  contend,  in  presence 
of  their  lordships,  that  evidence,  partly  hearsay,  should  be 
nmde  the  ground  of  conviction. 

f*  If  a  conviction  should  be  founded  on  such  evidence,  it 
would  be  the  first  instance  since  English  jurisprudence  ac- 

8 Mired  a  ratioi^ai  character  and  form;  it  would,  at  least,  be 
le  fir^t  instance  since  the  time  of  James  II.  He  might,  upon 
this  grpi^nd,  extort  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  the  mouths  of 
their  (lO^dAhips,  leaving  a  conviction  in  thm  minds  that  the 
queen  was  guilty :  he  would  be  justified  in  doing  so;  but,  in 
the  nanie  of  bis  royal  mistress,  he  disclaimed,  he  disdained 
it*  He  could  not  do  such  injury  to  her  sense  of  justice,  and 
her  regard  Ip  moral  feeling ;  he  should  think  it  a  happiness 
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and  a  blessing  that  she  were  convicted' if  she  were  guilfyy  andh 
not  that  she  should  go  forth  from  tlieir  bar,  acquitted  only  in 
name,  but  stripped  of  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  inoocence, 
condemned  by  "all  whose  good  opinions  were  worth  preserving, 
and  shunned  by  all  whose  characters  made  society  moral,  or 
life  valuable.  Granting  that  Pergami  slept  under  the  tent, 
granting  every  thing  that  was  established  by  belief  or  hearsay, 
he  was  prepared  to  justify  it.  What  was  it  under  which  the 
queen  slept  ?  It  was  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  tent.  It  was  an 
awningi  which  covered  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  vessel. 
It  was  not  formed  and  fashioned  so  nicely  as  to  exclude  every 
annoyance  and  intrusion^  and  to  admif  just  enough  of  air  to 
sustain  the  current  of  life.  He  had  the  evidence  of  Lieut 
tiownam  to  prove  that  the  tent  could  be  easily  opened. 
Lieut.  Hownam  stated,  *  I  have  on  many  occasions  so  opened 
it.'  Their  lordships  would  attend  to  how  this  was  done.  The 
two  parts  of  the  canvass  were  brought  together  \  not  sewed, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

*^  The  next  circumstance  he  should  point  out  to  the  obser** 
.yation  of  their  lordships  was^  that  two  persc^ns  were  alway^ 
at  the  helm.  This  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Paturzc 
i^rom  his  evidence  it  appeared  that  not  less  than  ten  men 
were  always  on  deck  during  the  night.  The  hatchway  was 
proved  to  have  been  always  open ;  there  was  no.  companion ; 
the  hatches  were  not  under  the  awning.  This  was  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  only  open,  but  that  there  wa«  no  possibility 
of  excluding  any  person  who  might  use  the  hatchway.  Per- 
gami was  always  dressed,  and  the  queen  was  always  dressed. 
Such  was  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo.  Demon t  said)  *  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  it  closed  at  night.'  With  the  exception 
of  Gargiulo,  who  said  he  had  once  seen  it  closed,  how  or  by 
what  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  knew  not,  alt,  Hownam,  Flynn,  and 
even  Demont,  swore  that  they  never  saw  the  hatcUway  closed 
at  all.  No  light  was  under  the  tent  at  night,  because,  as  two 
witnesses  told  their  lordships,  there  was  danger  apprehended 
from  pirates.  Till  that  danger  threatened,  the  witnesses  jjroved 
that  lighU  had  .been  .used  all  night  in  the  tent.  This  was 
stated  by  Capt.  Flynn,  and  corroborated  by  Lieut.  Hc#wnam. 
.  Neat,  as  to  hearing  any  thing  that  passed  under  this  tent,  Ma- 
joccbi  said  he  heard — w)ialf — the  creaking  of  abed.  Ac- 
cording to  this^  any  man  who  heard  the  creaking  of  a  bed 
might  go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  say  that  two  had  been 
.committing  adultery  there.  Paturzo  swore  that  Majocchi 
could  hear  below ;  Majocchi  swore  that  he  did  hear.  But 
two  steersmen,  who  were  in  clonic  contact  ^ith  the  tent — ten 
sailors^  who  were  upon  deck  and  around  the  tent — and  Capt. 
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Ffyon,  vrho  was  within' three  feet  oT  theteDt-^eard  nothkig: 
of  the  kind.  This,  then,  wa^  the  sc^ne  of  so  miidi  suspi- 
cion, a  place  so  open,  that  detection,  was  not  only  easy,  but, 
he  might  almost  stiy,  so  impossible  to  be  avoided^  Their 
lordships  would  find  it  proved  thkt  h^r  majesty  was  willing  to 
dispe^^e  with  the  tent  altogether.- 

'Do  you  recollect  at  any'tidiey  any  eoroplaidt  made  by  her  rojraf 
hii^haess  as  to  the  rate  of  tb^  vefl^rs  bailing  I        Yei,  1  da 

*  Wbslt  was  tlie  oomplaiat?  It  was  on  the  return  from  the  islaud 
of  Rhodes  to  Syrscune;  tlm  voyage  became  excenively  tedious,  and  the; 
princetSy  naturally  anxious  to  get  on  shore,  attributed  it  to  the  want  of 
■ailing  of  the  vessel.  1  stated  that  she  could  not  be'suppoi^d  to  sail  so 
ivell  with  a  tent  oh  dec(<.  Her  royal  highness  said  '  As  to  the  tent,  Ido 
not  care  at  all  al>oat  it;  I  would  as  soon  sleep  without  it* 

'  ''  Now  he  must  call  upon  their  lordships  to  consider  the 
fitness  of  this  awning  for  the  purposes  so  absurdly  alleged  to 
have  been  the -cause  of  its  having  been  used.  Supposing  the 
queen  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  an  adulterous 
intercourse,  he  would  put  it  to  their  lordships  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  reason  or  sense  to  presume  that  adultery  had 
been  committed  under  the  tent  ?  While  the  ^lieen  slept  in  her 
own  cabin,  and  Pergami  in  the  dining-room ,  as  in  the  voyage 
out,  there  was  every  facility  for  carrying  on  adulterous  inter* 
course,  without  observation  ot  detection.  If,  then,  the  queen 
—he  repeated  the  supposition  with  disgust  and  indignation— « 
was  acting  under  an  influence  which  degraded  her  to  the  nmk 
of  a  common  prostitute — he  asked  their  lordships,  whether 
they  could  believe  that  she  would  exchange  her  luxurious  bed 
in  the  cabin,  'secure  from  intrusion  or  interruption,  for  abed 
oh  deck,  exposed  to  >  the  observation  and  intrusion  of  all  on 
board  ?  Was  it  consistent  with  any  principle  of  human  reason 
to  believe  that  her  majesty,  having  all  the  means  of  the  most 
ample  gratification,  should  prefer  a  cotii^  and  a*  mode  of 
proceeding  that  led  necessarily  to  detection  ?  She  muflft  have 
been  insane  as  well  as  guilty,  if  the  evidence  for  the  prOBecu* 
tion  were  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit.     If  a  single  blast 

.  Iiad  sprung  up,  snch  at  blast  as  is  often  felt'ofT  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  the  awning  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre  might  have 
beeri  carried  away,  and  her  r6yal  highness  have  been  exposed 
to' thie  ga2e  of  the  cre>^,  ih  all  tiie  shamefulness  of  her  situaf- 
tion.  Was  it  probable,  was  it  possible,  that  ^he  should 
Voluntarily  incur  the  hazard  of  such  a  disclosure?    ' 

/'There  was  not  one  of  their  lordships  who,  he  was 'sure, 
would  not  readily  understand  the  necessity,  in  other  respects, 
of  the  Baron  Pergami's  attendance  near-  the  person  of  his 
royal  mistress;  The  crew  was  composed  of  dft  Sicilians,  all 
of  them  unkuov;n  to  her  majesty.     Now,  admitting  that  dieir 
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Weitty  WM  whom  «11  funpicion,  was  il  unnatural  foe  licit 
Biigeaty  to^  evlertai^  some  apfNrehenaion  as  to  the  possible 
iodecoruBi  aod  fiiHf  etfutness  of  a  drunken  siilpr?  Was  there 
no  occasion,  Uttdef  SMch  circumstances,  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  faithful  aiyd  tru8|p>^orthy  servant  f  It  n^f  most 
uncharitable  as^well  as  erroneous  to  impute  evil  intention,  or 
lo  dfi^wr  inferen^s  of  guilt,  from  a  cirpunistance  of  this  kind. 
They  had  it  in  the  ^vitknce  of  lieuteqant  Hownam  that  the 
attendance  of  a  female  servant  vras  a  thing  impracticable  in 
the  situation  in  virhich  the  princess  then  viras.  It  would  hardly 
be  wd  that  her  rpyal  highness  ogght  to  have  gone  back,  and 
ieliiv)uisbed  her  purpose.  The  voyage  was  undertaken,  and 
it  would  have  been  idle  and  frivolous  to  abandon  it.  If  Per- 
gami  had  been  taken,  not  with  a  view  to  the  assistance  and  . 
netful  protection  which  he  might  render,  but  had  beeu 
adopibed  as  an  intimate  cpmpanion  and  associate  upon  this 
voyage  between  Syracuse  and  Jaffii,  it  would  have  been  no 
ground  for  any  judicial  opinion,  or  for  ^y  solemn  judgment 
at  their  lordships'  tribunal.  Supposmg  the  cfi^rge  to  be  of  a 
capilal  nature,  he  who  would  pronounce  a  judgment  of  death 
upon  suck  evidence  6r  proof,  would  be  guilty  of  judicial 
murder. 

''  They  bad  before  them  on  this  part  of  the  case,  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  whpse  veracity  no  honest  mind  could  sus- 
pect According  to  the  evidence  of.  that  witness,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Peigami^s  stay  at  night  near  the  princess  made, 
at  the  time  of  its  happening,  no  impression  on  bis  mind  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  impropriety.  Yet  in  die  course  of  na- 
ture aome  incidents  had,  at  this  distant  period,  escaped  from 
(he  memory  of  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  their  lordships  were  now 
mked  to  com§  to  a  conclusion  op  the  groun<^  of  their  own 
inferior  and  partial  knowledge,  entirely  opposite  to  the  feeling 
•Ad  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  that  gendeman  when  the 
4iircumstances  actually  occurred.  The  conclusion  which  they 
wiere  told  on  the  other  side  that  they  ought  to  arrive  at  was  a 
leonclusion  of  gUilt,  to  support  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  her  miyesly  the  Queen  of  Englaiid.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, it  would  rather  have  been  surprising  if  the  contrary 
4ad  ap|ieared,  that  Mr.  Hownam's  recollec^on  should  not 
serve  him  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  voyage. 

**  He  would,  however,  now  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
a  material  p^  of  his  evidence  on  this  subject.  When  ques- 
tioned about  the  scenes  which  took  pli^ce  «in  board  the 
polacre,  his  ftatement  distinctly  was,  that  be  pever  discovered 
any  thing  ind^eqt  or  improper.  W^uld  any'  judge,  who  had 
ti^  small^sjt  rj^gard  to  his  own  character  and  conduct,  infer 
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JTrom  what  was  stated  by  such  a  witness  as  MajO(cchr  that  her 
royal  highness  had  conducted  herself  with  impropriety  and 
indecorum  on  the  voyage  across  the  Meditert'anean  ?  He 
should  himself  have  conceived  that  her  sitaation,  (h^  perii^ 
that  she  encountered,  and  the  bodily  sufferings  ^hlcfa  Ai^ 
endured,  would  be  regarded  ^  'IVeTl  deservifij^  iryntiTpS^thy  atld 
pity;  and  that  it  never  could  enter  into  tUe  mittd  df  ^ny  mih 
to  convert  them  into  evidence  of  irregular  or  tSittizl  enjoy-  . 
ment:  lieut.  Hownam  directly  contradicted  important  parts 
of  Maiocchi's  statement.  This  latter  person  com{)Ietety 
fixed  himself  to  the  assertion  that  the  bath  was  placed  in  her 
royal  highnesses  cabinet.  Now,  in  this  representation  he 
must  have  intended  wilfully  to  deceive ;  for,  Lieut,  Hownam 
clearly  showed  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  so  placed. 
Itfajocchi  too  had  persisted  in  his  statement,  after  five  ques- 
tions put  to  him  in  succession.  The  recollection  of  Dc^orit 
seemed  to  fail  her  entirely  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  she 
was^  lost  in  uncertainty,  and  could  not  remember  whether 
there  was  any  change  of  clothes,  or  whether  she  had  seen 
any  wet  clothes,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  royal  higfanels 
using  the  bath. 

''in  order  of  time  he  must  now  touch  on '&e .occurrences 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  but  there  was  one  fact  stated  in  evi- 
dence, which  had,  he  thought,  been  somewhat  overlooked  by 
his  learned  friends.  During  the  examination  of  Gaetano 
Paturzo  by  their  lordships,  it  was  alleged  that  some  of  the 
gross  indecencies  tnentioned  in  the  charge  occurred  at  a 
time  '  when  other  people  were  walking  the  deck  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  might  see  all  that  pasised  if  they  choose 
to  look.'  Surely  the  mere  reference  to  a  statement  Of  this 
kind  was  efficient  for  its  refutation.  No  man  in  his  senses 
could  believe  it  for  a  moment. 

'*  He  would  not  wade  through  all  the  details  of  evidence, 
not  less  incredible  or  preposterous,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  astonishment  that  such  evidence  should  be 
offered  in  support  of  a  charge  hitherto  unheard  of  in  any 
court  of  justice,  and  a  parallel  to  which  he  verily  believed 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  aniials  of  any  nation.  Gracious 
God !  that  it  shoruld  be  recited  in  tlie  preamble  of  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  and  on  the  authority  of  evidence  like  this, 
'  that  her  majesty  had  engaged  at  Milan  a  servant  in  a  menial 
capacity ;  and  that,  while  in  that  situation,  an  unbecomiiig 
and  disgraceful  intimacy  commenced  between  her  and  that  in 
dividual ;  that  he  Mras  advanced  by  her  to  a  high  situation, 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  distinction!'  Sic.  It 
was  added,  that  her  royal  highness  had  conferred  an  order  o( 
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iiiightheod  iustitured  by  herself  upon  this  individual.     God 
alone  knew  what  law  had  been  infringed,  or  what  or  whose 

frerogative  had  been  violated  by  the  institution  of  this  order, 
f  it  were  at  aU  an  offence  against  human  law,  or  a  trespass 
on  the  sovereign  power  in  any  state,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Seignor.  How 
was  he  to  defend  his  royal  client  against  this  imaginary  wicked- 
ness of  conferring  on  Pereami  a  mark  of  distinction  which 
,was  bestowed  at  the  same  time  on  Mr.  Hp>wnam|  Mr.  Flynn, 
and  on  William  Austin  ?  The  offence,  however,  such  as  it 
was,  had  undoubtedly  been  committed,  and  he  had  only  to 
submit  that  the  punishment  ought  to  be  commensurate.  The 
symbol  of  the  order  was,  he  could  assure  their  lordships, 
composed  of  riband,  and  not  of  straw.  He  would  not  waste 
their  valuable  time  by  any  further  animadversions  on  this  sub- 
ject; .b^i  content  himself  with  asking — what  must  be  the 
dark  malignity,  the  settled  rancour,  the  atrocious  inhumanity, 
of  those  who  could  lay  such  a  circumstance  before  that  illus- 
trious assembly  as  proof  of  a  guilty  and  licentious  passion? 
There  never  was  a  more  perfect  mockery  of  justice,  or  a 
more  signal  example  of  the  possibility  of  cotiverting  the  most 
innocent  actio^ns  into  evidence  of  culpable  behaviour.  It 
showed  to  demqnstration  how  easy  it  was,  when  som«. persons 
were  so  disposed,  to  find  matter  for  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties. 

**  He  would  now,  however,  shortly  advert  to  some  parts  of 
the  evidence  given  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  hitherto  attracted  any  especial  notice.  In  the 
first  instance  he  would  call  their  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Luigi  Galdini.  According  to  this  man*s  story,  he  had  been, 
during  her  royal  highness's  residence  at  the  Villa  d^Este,  in 
the  employment  of  a  person  named  Guggiaro ;  and  in  seeking 
for  his  employer  at  one  time,  somewhat  early  in  the  morning, 
at  the  Villa,  he  opened  a  door,  and  discovered  the  princess 
and  Pergami  in  an  indecent  position.  It  was  extremely  pro- 
bable indeed  that  a  mason  should  walk  into  the  palace  of  a 
princess,  with  the  view  of  looking  for  his  master ;  and  that 
he  should  meet  with  neither  chamberlain  nor  domestic  servant 
on  his  way  before  he'entered  her  royal  highnesses  apartment. 
At  the  Villa  d'Este  she  lived  surrounded  by  all  the  form  and 
state  belonging  to  her  rank,  but,  it  seemed,  could  not  avoid 
the  intrusion  of  the  artisans. who  lived  in  her  vicinity.  This 
•  witness,  however,  swore  that  in  he  certainly  walked,  and,  after 
passing  a  great  many  doprs^  at  length  opened  one  where  he 
beheld  .the  scene  alluded  to.  Now  let  their  lordships. mark 
what  followed.     *  I  opened  the  door,'  said  he,  '  and  shiit  it 
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again  ipmediatelj,  in  the  twii^kling.of  an  eye/  On  what 
were  the  priflc^as  and  the  Baron  Per^mi  sitting?'  The 
answer  to  this  question  was^  that  the  witness  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  sofa,  or  an  easy  chair,  or  a  small  bed :  he 
made  his  escape  in  a  moment,  without  any  particular  obser- 
vation. Immediately,  on  the  very  back  of  this  statement,  he 
acknowledged,  or  rather  related,  the  following  conversation  as 
passing  between  himself  and  Pergami.on  that  occasion:-^ 

*  When  you  opened  the  door,  what  did  the  baroo  do  f  He  taolr  his 
arm  from  the  neck  of  the  princeiab  got  up^  and  said  to  me^  what  do  you 
want  from  here*  you  dogf 

*  The  interpreter  observed,  that  the  witness's  exprenion  was  spme- 
what  stroneer— it  was  *  razza  di  cone/' which  meant  *  ton  of  a  dog.* 

*  What  Old  you  say  to  tlie  baron  t  1  said,  you  must  excuse  me,  si^oi 
baroa ;  I  came^here  to  look  after  the  /oltore,  for  1  have  got  so  many  men, 
and  1  want  the  materials  to  set  them  to  work. 

*  Did  the  baron  make  any  reply  to  that  f  He  told  me  th^t  was  not 
the  apartment  of  the  frurtor,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  be  looking  for  him 
there.* 

^  All  this  was  represented  as  passing  in  an  instant,  in  that 
twinkling  of  an  eye  during  which  the  discovery  \vas  made,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  escape  of  the  witness  effected*.  He 
really  uiought  such  a  piece  of  evidence  deserved  a  public  ex- 
hibition as  much  as  any  of  the  rare  and  choice  productions 
of  nature.  But  they  were  afterwards  told  that  her  majesty, 
who  had  never  manifested  such  a  propensity  at  Blackheath, 
became  afterwards  addicted  to  the  practice  of  swimming  in 
the  river  Brescia.  Here  again,  unfortunately  for  the  charge, 
it  was  proved  that  the  depth  of  the  water  was  not  above  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  although  it  had  been  sworn  by 
Bianchi  that  her  majesty's  clothes  were  wet  at  the  top  on  her 
coming  out  of  the  stream.  It  was  to  Ibten  to  probabilities  of  , 
this  nature  that  their  lordships  had  been  detained  40  days — 
had  been  obliged  to  perform  quarantine. 

**  With  regard  to  Mahomet's  dances,  he  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  account  given  of  them  than  he  had  set  on  foot  some 
inquiry  concerning  him.  He  was  now  happy  to  inform  their 
lordships  that  Mahomet  was  on  his  way  to  this  country,  that 
Mr.  EUiston  had  kindly  given  him  an  engagement,  and  that 
their  lordships  would  soon  have  an  opportunity  themselves  of 
witnessing  his  exhibitions  on  a  somewhat  wider  stagey — viz., 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre. — (A  laugh.)  But  these  were  circum- 
stances never  to  be  forgotten  in  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  case.  The  most  dan|;erous  and  artful  falsehoods  seldom 
consisted  of  pure  mvention.  They  were  generally  Younded 
upon  facts  when  they  wars  tQ  be  made  the  materials  of  per- 
jury and  conspiracy.  Qp  such  occasions  truth  formed  the 
ontline,  but  misrepresentatimi  and  falsehood  filled  up  the 
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picture.  Let  them  consider  with  what  artifice  the  acccmiiC 
of  the  scenes  at  the  Barona  was  giten.  It  was  stated  thnC 
persons  of  distinction  dame  at  first,  but  ceased  to  come  ks 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  loi^  people.  But,  with 
regard  to  this,  it  was  remarkable  that  Demont  herself  said 
she  had  made  no  particular  obserration ;  and  bj  Mr.  How«» 
nam's  evidence,  as  well  as  Capt.  Vassali's,  it  clearly  appeared 
that  the  Barona  was  a  small  country-house,  although  magm* 
fied  by  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  into  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  villa — prodigally,  suspiciously  bestowed,  by 
her  royal  highness,  on  the  favourite  and  beggarly  Pergami.  It 
also  appeared  clearly  that  no  entertainments  were  ever  given 
there,  except  to  about  forty  or  fifty  farmers'  daughters,  and 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  it  was  carnival  time  ;  and 
that  the  queen  always  retired  before  the  servants  joined  the 
party.  Such  was  the  real  truth  of  a  story  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  told  without  producing  Mochatti,  the  curate,  and 
the  prefect,  to  confirm  it. 

"  In  adverting  to  the.  occurrences  at  Carisruhe,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  Kress,  he  must  remark  that  they  stood  in  a  pecu-* 
liar  predicament.  Kress  was  a  witness  viho  had  been-  com- 
pelled to'  appear  at  their  lordships*  bar,  and  to  depose  against 
the  accused.  But  all  the  exertions  of  his  majesty's  miniatera 
and  of  the  British  government  had  not  availed  to  bring  over 
to  England  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Badra,  a 
witness  for  the  defence.  He  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  blame 
on  his  majesty's  ministers,  but  the  plab  and  undeniable  fact 
M'as  as  he  had  stated  it.  Either  Kress  was  forced  to  come,  or 
she  had  sworn  what  was  untrue.  If  she  had  stated  what  was 
true,  their  lordsh'ips  could  never  have  met  with  a  case  of 
greater  oppression  and  tergiversation  than  that  which  stared 
them  in  the  face  m  the  conduct  of  the  grand  duke's  minister, 
the  Baron  de  Berstett.  If,  indeed,  what  was  stated  by  Berstett 
was  true,  the  witness  Kress  had  committed  perjury.  It  was, 
however,  too  much  to  hear  this  mmister  afterwards  saying,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lamb,  that  he  '  trusted  his  ex- 
position of  facts  would  furnish  a  most  convincing  proof  of  die 
impartiality  and  justice  of  his  government.'  If  the  govern- 
ment of  Baden  had  been  just  or  impartial^  then,  he  repeated 
it,  Kress  was  a  peijared  witness. .  '  If,  my  lords,'  (continued 
the  learned  gent.)  there  has  been  influence  more  powerful  than 
that  of  Great  Britain  exerted  upon  this  occasion — ^influence 
which  has  operated  not  only  in  deterring  the  Baron  d'Eode 
from  coming  to  this  country,  but  which  has  even  induced  the 
minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to  falsify  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world — ^in  that  case,  I  would  ask  your  hsd- 
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sbipB,  whedier  there  be  on^  amoog  you  who  will  tell  me  that 
i  am  to  proceed  with  my  defence  to  Carlaruhe ;  where  British 
ioflttence  has  fiiiled,  but  where  other  influence  has  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  on  the  opposite 
tide,  at  this  bar,  and  in  withholding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
witnesses  for  our  case*  I  will  not  stain  the  purity  of  your 
Ibrdships'  proceedings,  I  will  not  pollute  a  court  of  justice,  by 
dwelling  more  than  for  one  moment  upon  these  disgusting 
lacts.  i  will  not  impugn  the  integrity  of  tfai^  house,  by  sup- 
posing that  there  is  now  within  it  one  honest  ear  which  will 
not  be  shocked  at  their  recital.'  He  meant  to  cast  no  poli- 
tical reflection  upon  any  particular  country ;  he  viewed  with 
no  contracted  prejudices  any  noble  foreigners:  but  he  was' 
aure  that  the  house  would  unite  with  him  in  looking  with  de- 
served contempt  upon  some  individuals  among  those  foreigners 
—upon  Hanoverian  ambassadors,  for  instance,  taking  upon 
Aemselves  the  digniQr,  the  honour,  of  becoming  inspectors  of^ 
dirty  sheets,  and  searching  into  the  contents  of  foul  clothes* 
bags*  Why,  then,  to  the  great  shame  and  disgrace  of  those 
individuals,  he  would  say,  (and  at  least,  fpr  the  morals  of  Eng- 
land, he  might  say  it,)  that  they  had  been  actuated  in  this 
their  meritorious  proceeding  by  the  native  propensity  of  their 
souls  to  grovel  in  filth,  and  to  revel  in  obscenity.  He  need 
hardly  state,  that  in  <8uch  a  disgraceful  course  no  individual 
would  be  found  ready  to  embark  who  boasted  the  name  of  an 
Englishman;  much  less  one  wholiore  that  character. 

^  He  would  now  trouble  their  lordships  with  no  more  in- 
stances, with  not  another  single  observation  drawn  from,  or 
applymg  to,  the  particular  accusations  contained  in  that  part 
of  the  evid^ce  to  which  he  had  adverted.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  one  point  in  4his  case  which  he  held  himself  bound  to 
bring  under  their  lordships'  consideration,  and  which,  he 
thought,  well  deserved  their  notice.  They  had  been  told  that 
they  had  closed  their  case« without  producing  the  boy  Austin, 
the  Countess  Oldi,  Mariette,  the  half-sister  of  Dement,  Schv 
avini,  or  others,  who  are  now  in  attendance  within  this  house, 
as  witnesses  X  summoned  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  With  an 
astonishment  which  he  never  could  forget  had  he  heard  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  charge  them  (the  queer's 
counsel)  to  produce  their  witnesses.  Produce  their  witnesses ! 
When  these  counsel  had  established  no  guil^  they  were  to  be 
told,  *  you  shall  establish  her  innocence ; '  as  if  this  were  really 
an  inquiry  only  into  die  conduct  of  the  queen,  and  not  a  hos- 
tile attack,  founded  upon  fiilse  evidenoe,  procured  by  the  most 
iniquitous  means,  against  the  honour,  ranlLand  character  of  her 
majesty.    Produce  then*  witnesses !— aa  a  hia  learned  friend^ 
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now  dlit  thej  had  finiBbed  their  case,  could  bring  forward 
■ingle  inf  tance  lunong  their  list  of  criminal  charges,  which  was 
made  out  against  her,  which  was  not,  indeed,  absolutely  re- 
fated. 

"  Let  their  Idrdship's  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  case  as  it 
now  stood.  At  one  period  of  it,  his  learnt  friend,  Mr. 
Brougham,  had  said,  after  finishing,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  arguments  efer  yet  addressed  to  that  house, 
against  calling  in  Mariette  Demont,  'notwithstanding all  this, 
I  will  call  her/  Mr.  Brougham  was  r%ht  in  saying  so  at  the 
period  of  that  ease.  He  was  risht,  because  the  queen's  wit- 
nesses had  not  then  arrived.  His  learned  friend  did  not  dien 
know  that  they  should  be  able  to  take  the  case,  particle  by 
particle,  and  to  show  to  demonstration  its  fraud,  fidsehood,  and 
perjury.  '  Therefore,'  said  be  (Mr.  Brougham),  '  we  must 
meet  this  case,  by  adducing  general  eyidence  of  the  queen's 
conduct  in  opposition  to  all  that  Demont  upon  her  cross-exa- 
mination may  be  able  to  say.'  But  now  that  the  caae  was 
changed,  he  (Dr.  Lushington) Vould  ask  their  lordships  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  how  these  witnesses  would  stand  i 
^They  were  the  witnesses  best  known  to  the  queen— who  had 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observiog  her  conduct — ^who 
were  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  her.  Now,  if  no  sto- 
ries could  be  extorted  from  Uiese  individuals  against  her,  if  no 
serious  ground  of  charge  could  be  got  at,  out  of  their  deposi- 
tions, then  what  an  outcry  would  there  be  raised  gainst  them  i 
His  learned  friends  would  directly  exclaim, '  Oh,  their  evidence 
18  not  credible :  they  are  under  obligatiotis  to  the  queen ;  they 
aj€  relations  of  Pergami,  they  cannot  be  believed.'  Would 
any  counsel  who  did  not  deserve  to  have  his  gown  stripped  off 
his  shoulders  venture  to  produce  witnesses  under  this  liability 
and  disadvantage  ?    Aye,  but  waa  this  all  ?    If  they  were 

Eersons  so  connected,  if  they  were  people  of  credibility,  why, 
e  would  ask,  had  they  not  been  produced  on  the  other  sidef 
Why  had  not  the  Solicitor-General,  who  had  told  thw  lordships 
that  he  had  hud  before  tiiem  all  die  testimony  which  was  de- 
serving of  credit,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  evidence  of  a  cha- 
racter more  unquestionable  than  his  own?  Even  upon  this 
argument,  was  this  credibility  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
those  who  appeared  on  behidf  of  the  accusation  i  Were  they 
to  reject  these  witnesses  as  nonessential  and  not  deserving 
belief,  and  to  say  that  the  others  were  essential  witnesses  to 
the  cause?  Under  such  circumstances,  were  the  <|ueen's 
counsel  to  be  required  to  produce  testimony  that  was  liable  to 
be  so  ^et  ?  No  -  man'  of  judgment  would  have  done  so,  or 
necessi^  alone  could  justify  it    Did  that  necessity  exist  upou 
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the  present  occasion  ?  Let  his  learned  friends  pomt  out  to 
him  one  single  part  of  thdr  case  supported  bj  any  credible  tes* 
timony,  which  they,  the  queen's  counsel^  had  not  met ;  one 
single  accusation  which  they  had  not  rebutted.  Before  he 
(Dr.  Lushmgton)  put  Mariette  into  the  box,  he  must  haY» 
something  further  to  do.  He  would  not  brmg  her  there  to  dis- 
prove charges  resting  upon  testimony  lo  which  no  man  coaki 
give  credit ;  to  be  exposed  to  the  merciless  fangs  of  such  » 
cross-examination  as  Carlo  Forti  and  some  omer  of  the ' 
queen's  witnesses  had  undergone.  > 

**  It  was  not,  he  could  assure  the  house,  that  he  feared  the^ 
teiror  of  a  cross^xambation,  as  applied  to  any  one  of  those 
persons  who  had  formerly  surrounded  her  majesty,  while  that 
cross  examination  was  confined  only  to  the  acts  ot  the  queen. 
While  that  was  the  case,  he  feared  not  even  the  opportunities 
for  misrepresentation.  But  when  he  saw  what  had  been  the 
course  taken  here ;  when  his  memory  served  him  to  the  in- 
stance of  the  Earl  of  Guilford  being  rigorously  cross-exa- 
mined as  to  some  declaration  made  at  a  private  dining-table 
about  a  Greek  servant ;  and  when  he  remembered  that  that 
declaration  was  not  once  charged  by  either  of  his  learned 
friends  in  the  opening,  but  came  out  only  in  the  course  of 
examination ;  when  he  saw  another  person  examined  as  to  a 
scene  that  had  occurred  at  the  Villa  d'Este  years  since,  and  off 
which  they  had  not  heard  till  the  moment  in  which  the  question 
was  first  put  from  the  other  side,  he  was  sure  that  he  should 
only  expose  a  witness  to  diat  unfair  species  of  examination  in 
chief  which  any  knowledge  of  his,  as  to  the  fact,  could  noCj, 
upon  cross-examination,  set  right.  -  What  he  contended  foi^ 
then,  was  this— that  the  Queen  should  be  tried  by  her  own  ^ 
acts ;  by  what  she  herself  had  said  or  done :  every  minesa 
produced  upon  the  other  side  was  obliged,  upon  his  evideneo 
m  chief,  to  speak  to  those  acts  of  the  queen  ,*  but  if  they  (het 
majesty's  counsel)  produced  a  witness,  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
the  whole  six  years,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  some 
lapse  of  memory,  some  quarrd  with  Fei^puni,  some  personal 
caprice,  or  any  other  of  the  numberless  mcidents  which  such 
a  space  of  time  must  necessarily  furnish,  should  have  induced 
him  to  do  what? — ^why,  to  have  uttered  an  expression  which 
could  by  possibility  be  tortured  into  an  expression  of  disrespect 
towards  me  queen,  what  consequence  could  follow  ?  This 
that  the  queen  would  suffer,  not  from  what  she  had  said  or 
done,  but  from  what  one  of  her  witnesses  ma  moment  of 
wssion,  forgetfniness,  or  accident,  might  have  said  or  uttered. 
.Their  lordships  would  remember  in  what  manner  lienlenanl 
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HoOTtoi  hid  been  aikdd  as  to  hia  declaratious,*  ^Mid  how 
other  witiiA^Mt  b«4  beon  kiterrogated  upon  the  sametpohit. 

^  Thftve  WM  one  other  circumstMice  that  he  was  lare  the]( 
would  not  forget«—that  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  de- 
clarations of  witaesset  was  to  attack  their  credit  by  procuring 
a  contradictioB.  Wouhi  any  man  who  presumed  to>advocate 
a  cause  be  justified  in  producing  witnesses  who  were  to  be 
examined  as  .to  such  declarations  when  the  whole  depot  of  Coif- 
loii-gaiden  might  be  produced  to  falsify  them,  and  was  always 
in  readiness  to  come  forward  for  that  purpose  f  Believing 
this  to  be  a  case  of  the  kind  he  had  despribed,,  to  be  a  false, 
fouly  darky  and  malignant  conspiracy,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
aayingi  tluit,  judging  not  by  the  arguments  that  had  been 
offered,  but  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  by  the  records 
upon,  their  lordships'  table — not  by  what  witnesses  might  do^ 
but  hj  what  they  had  done— 4t  would  be  easy  for  his  learned 
friends  to  renew  those  disgraceful  scenes  which  had  already 
beeu  manifested  at  their  lordsliips'  bar,  and  by  means  of  the 
same  description  of  testimony  to  contradict  whatever  evidence 
the  queen's  counsel  might  call.  Therefore  it  was,  he  main- 
tained, that  necessity  had  not  called  upon  him  to  discharge 
Ihat  dttty»  and  he  did  hope  that  the  first  duty  of  a  counsel  was 
not  to  expose  hifl^  client  to  the  risk  of  any  injury ;  while  ther^ 
was  any  man  who  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart  dared  to  say  that 
there  was  do  accusation  which  was  not  disproved. 

'^  Their  hardships  would  think  him  JusUfied  in  saying  that 
tbeie  was  now  not  one  point  in  this  case  which  required 
further  elucidation.  If  be  turned  to  look  at  theexamioatioBs^ 
and  to  eontemplate  th^  difference  between  the  witnesses 
whom  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  produced  and  those  .prat 
duced  upon  the  other  side»  fearlessly  would  he  hold  it  up  a# 
om  of  iLe  most  singular  contrasts  which  the  annals  of  legal 
propeedingB  could  furnish.  He  could  say,  look  at  their 
tkmfiif^h  look  at  their  conduct ;  but,  above  all,  look  at  the 
obUfBtaoni  on.  the  one  side  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  absenoe 
of  m  those  qualities  on  the  other.  Witnesses  their  lordsb^ 
had  bid  tOrabundan/^e ;  they  had  seen  a  commission  ini^tituted 
for  tba  express  purpose  of  doing  what  ?-*-of  inquirbg  iMi.  the 
guilt  OP  innoeence  of  the*  Princess  of  Wales  He  toew  not 
the  tenor  of  the  instruetie^iS:  uoder  which  that  commis$bu 
acted,,  bm  by  their  exeats  be  knew,  what  those  instractioiis 
wens.  And  this  b«  koew-^he^  ithe  moment  the  commissipfier^ 
were  estaUisbed  al  Wim,  thdy  isifism  by  faking  the  teitisK^^y 
of  discharged  servaJitSy  land  never  once  availed  themselves  of 
the  ^ppATtuaity  o|:isxamining.wfaet^r  that  testiuiooy  could  b^ 
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contradicted  or  confirmed  by  persons  of  greater  respectabithjri 
'  dnd  under  less  suspicious  circumstances.  What^  then,  Was  tfie 
state  of  this  case  i  He  would  ask  the  house  if  sUch  an  m* 
stance  ever  occurred  in  anv  former  proceeding  as  that  whidi 
he  was  about  to  notice.  The  witnesses  against  the  accused 
were  discarded  by  the  accused,  and  retained  byahe  accuser* 
lliey  were  taken  into  the  employment,  and  received  the  pay  of 
the  prosecutor  himself. 

'<  Their  lordships  could  not  but  consider  as  one  additional 
circumstance  of  odium  attaching  to  the  whol^  of  this  proceed- 
ing, the  absolute,  the  indisputable  temptation  thus  thrown  iii 
the  way  of  some  of  the  parties.  He  besought  their  attention 
jo  the  existence  and  the  operation  of  this  fact :  Rastelli  wai 
taken  away  in  the  first  instance  ;  Sacchi  came  next,  and  then 
these  men  themselves  were  sent  to  seek  confirmation  of  those 
very  fabrications  and  evidence  which  they  were  the  first  to 
originate  and  to  arrange.  Gracious  God !  What  could  be 
the  end  of  a  measure  proceeding  upon  testimony  thus  pro* 
cured  f  What  would  the  event  prove,  or  who  could  foretel 
the  consequence  of  an  investigation  resting  upon  the  eridence 
of  men  who  had  so  acted  i  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  prece- 
dent for  so  extraordinary  a  case?  Here  were  twp  of  the 
witnesses,  Sacchi  and  Demont,  who  had  been  kept  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  prosecutor  for  15  months  previous  to  their 
appearance  at  the  bar,  and  two* others  of  them,  Rastelli  and 
Majocchi,  certified  and  acknowlledged  to  be  in  his  employ- 
ment. These  were  fiyrts  more,  than  amply  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  anomalous  and  unjust  natitfre  of  that  com- 
mission ;  that  commission  mdeed,  sat  not,  acted  not,  for  the 
purposes  of  truth.  Having  opportunities  by  examination  and 
mquiry  of  acquitting  the  queen  from  the  foul  slanders  propa*- 
gated  against  her,  they  had  proceeded  to  prepare  and  encourage 
accusations  against  her:  vested  with  sufficient  powers  to 
ascertain  and  defeat  the  malevolence',  of  her  enemies,  their 
conduct  had  tended  only  to  injure  and  betray  her. 

'*  There  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses  produced  before  the 
house  who  possessed  any  one  of  the  qualifications  which  are 
the  usual  characteristics  of.  truth  :  ^they  were  persons  of  no 
character,  at  least  they  had  none  to  lose ;  they  had  no  punish- 
ment to  dread,  and  even  after  their  arrival  in  England  they 
must  have  learnt  from  the  memorable  example  and  timely 
flight  of  Rastelli,  that  whatever  had  beeil  the  falsehood  df 
their  deposition,  or  however  it  might  be  desired  rigorously  to 
sift  their  evidence,  impunity  and  escape  might  yet  be  possible. 
'They  were,  therefore,  in  no  fear  of  punishment  even  in  the 
event  of  contradiction.     Now,  was  it  requisite  for  him  to  say 
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one  word  as  to  the  proof  of  the  cd^utence  of  this  conspiracy  ? 
He  thought  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman)  had  left  it  so 
establishedi  that  no  observation  firom  him  was  requisite :  nay, 
he  would  say  this :  the  parties  accused^  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  Colonel  Browne,  Vilmarcati,  Regantii  and  Rastelli ;  he 
Had,  he  must  own,  heard  one  word  said  in  favour  of  Colonel 
Browne ;  but  not  one  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  Vilmarcati. 
Of  those  who  alone  could  have  proved  or  disproved  the 
charge,  Rastelli  was  gone  to  Italy,  (and  his  daparture  had 
been  justified  on  fidse  pretences) ;  and  the  other,  Reganti, 
was  the  verv  mdividual  who  first  procured  the  services  of 
Rastelli.  This  latter,  the  other  side  had  not  dared  to  call : 
had  they  done  this — had  they  boldly  put  Reganti  to  the  bar, 
and  brought  him  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  Omati  and 
Carlini,  Uien  might  they  have  said,  with  something  like  a 
seeming  of  fairness,  and  with  something  like  a  show  of  justice, 
that  they  had  openly  met  the  charge.  The  queen's  counsel 
had  done  all  that  was  required  for  the  ends  of  justice ;  be 
said  nothing  against  those  who  were  with  the  prosecution ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  they  bad  neglected  so  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  of  calling  such  evidence  as  might  elicit  the  truth, 
when  they  bad  dared  to  put  one  of  the  principal  conspirators 
in  the  box  to  answer  for  himself,  away  with  this  false  pretence 
of  justice— away  with  this  frivolous  pretext  of  fairness,  and 
.with  everjr  claim  to  openness  or  impartiality. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  was  at  this  time  no 
impediment  to  bring  forward  such  evidence  vrith  becoming 
honour  and  fairness.  What  aigument  then  could  justify  the 
course  that  had  been  taken  i  If  he  ventured  to  assign  apy 
one,  it  would  be  this— the  consideration  of  Vilmarcati.  Never 
once  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  did  his  learned 
friends  presume  to  iq>proach  any  facts  that  should  prove,  that 
BS  far  as  Vilmarcati  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  this  abomina- 
ble and  atrocious  conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  by  means 
the  most  unjustifiable:  that  the  evidence  which  the  Milan 
commiiison  procured  had  been  procured  by  means  which  an 
honest  man  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  employing. 
He  would,  however,  saynotliing  further  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  having  the  power,  ought  to  have  used  it  to  discover 
the  truth.  Ail  he  would  say  was  this — that,  vested  as  it  was, 
with  all  the  means  which  a  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  could 
command,  possessing  all  that  influence  over  foreign  ministers 
which  he  could  exert,  established  in  full  authority  at  Milan, 
and  sliding  its  couriers  and  agents  throughout  all  Italy  and 
Gennany,  never  had  the  unlimited  power  of  this  commission, 
particularly  its  power  of  information,  been  exercised  in  one 
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solitary  instance  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice.  Sir  Wm.  Greil 
-remained  in  Italy  unquestioiied ;  Mr.  Craven  remained  in 
Italy  unquestioned ;  Dr.  Holland  unexamiued ;  the  Count 
Yassali  uncalled  for ;  Sicard  unsought.  He  did  not  say  what 
ought  to  have  been  ^e  course  these  individuals  should  have 

^  adoptedji  but  he  did  say,  that  when  all  these  powers  were 
kitrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  accuser,  it  was  the  most  ex* 
Iraordioary— the  most  solitary  instance  of  their  exertion  in  any 

*  otbcfr  way  which  he  had  ever  heard  of,  that  Lieutenant 
Howuam  was  sent  for  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
be  asked  where  James,  the  seaman,  was,  after  all  the  industry 
and  perseverance  which  had  been  manifested  in  support  of  the* 
prosecutioh — one  half  of  that  industry  and  perseverance  ex- 
cited, bona  jfidcy  for  the  interests  of  justice,  would  have 
spared  their  lordships  the  painful  duty  of  now  listening  to 
those  well-fonnded  representations  her  majesty's  counsel 
were  bound  to  make.  An  impartial  investigation  of  the 
evidetice  on  both  sides  before  the  proceeding  wlis  instituted, 
would  have  saved  the  country  from  the  evils  which  at  present 
impended  over  it. 

"  He  had  now  to  thank  their  lordships  for  thts  indulgence 
with  which  they  had  heard  him,  after  their  attention  had  been 
already  so  many  times  engaged  by  this  stmnge  inquiry.  He 
left  his  illustrious  client,  her  honour  and  character,  in  the 
hands  of  the  house  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  :  he  left 
her,  not  to  the  mercy,  but  to  the  jastice  of  their  lordships.*' 

Dr.  LusHiNOTON  having  retired  from  the  bar. 
Earl  Grkt  observed,  that  at  this  late  hour  he  tliousli't  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  learned  gectlemen  on  the  other  side  to 
leqiiire  them  to  commence  their  reply.  Before  the  house 
Myoumed  he  would,  however,  take  the  opportunity  of  stating^ 
diat  after  re-considering  the  subiect,  he  did  not  intend  to  per- 
severe in  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  a 
previous  day;  the  productifju  of  depositions  abroad  could 
only  apply  |to  Demont  and  Sacchi,  because  they  only  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sworn  to  those  depositions.  Had  he 
given  his  notice  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  mquiry,  it  might  be 
proper  to  persevere  in  it ;  but  it  seemed  useless  now  to  call 
for  depositions  when  no  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  the 
witness  of  reconciling,  if  possible,  any  apparent  discrepancies. 
For  this  reason  he  withdrew  his  notice,  though  he  thought  i^ 
light  to  add,  that  with  regard  to  the  two  principal  witnesses 
.he  had  named,  be  certainly  vrished  for  no  further  mformatiou. 
The  house '  thua  ndjourned  at  gO  minuter  past  three 
o'clock.  *  • 

TOL.  II.     T  4  D 
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REPLY  TO  THE  DEFENCE. 

FORTY^THIRD  DAY^^FRWAT,  OCTOBER  27. 

The  Attorkbt«Genbral  addressed  the  house.'—*' As 
the  defence  of  her  mijesty  had  now  dosed/'  heobsenred,  ''it 
became  bis  duty  to  address  their  l«#rdship8  in  support  of  the 
bill^  when  thej  considered  the  importance  of  the  case  itself, 
the  length  of  time  it  had  occupied,  the  feelbgs  it  had  ex- 
cited, and  the  iinxious  bterest  that  was  taken  in  its  result ;  be 
that  result  what  it  might,  he  was  certain,  that  these  considera- 
tions were  more  than  sufficient  to  entide  him  to  their  lordships' 
indulgence ;  an  indulgence  of  which  no  advocate  had  ever 
stood  more  in  need.     It  was  not,  however,  that  he  felt  op- 
pressed by  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  but  the  investigation  had 
occupied  their  lordships  so  long,  while  his  learned  Mends  had 
engrossed  their  attention  for  the  entire  space  of  three  days, 
that  he  feared  that  attention  must  be  exhausted.     Besides, 
the  subject  had,  by  frequent  discussion,  now  become  trite 
and  stale  ;  and  looking  at  the  mass  of  evidence  on  their  lord- 
ships' table,  and  remembering  the  length  of  the  remarks  of 
his  learned  friends,  he  Was_  apprehensive  that  he  must  still  be 
under  the  necessity  of  making  a  larger  demand  on  their  lortU 
ships'  time  and  perhaps  their  patience,  then  he  should  other- 
wise have  been  called  on  to  do.     But  before  he  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  evidence  adduced  by  his  learned  friends  and  to 
comment  on  their  reasoning,  he  begged  to  advert  to  one  topic 
so  frequently  introduced,  so  vehemently  complained  of,  namely, 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  her  majesty  had  la- 
boured in  meeting  the  charges  in  the  preamble  of  the  biH. 
Whatever  weight  might  attach  to  that  complaint  when  origi* 
nally  made,  however  it  might  appear  to  apply  when  she  was 
refused  a  list  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  this  topic  itf 
complaint  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  cease,  when  their  lordships 
should  consider  the  manner  in  which  her  majesty's  defence 
had  beeu  permitted  to  be  conducted*     The  chaiges  were  dis*^ 
tinctly  known,  even  from  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  been  examined,  and  dior 
evidence  printed.     At  another  stage  proceedings-were  suffered 
to  stand  still,  merely  at  the  request  of  the  counsel  for  the 
queen,  who  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  time  and  die 
method  for  rebutting  the  bill.     Unlimited  funds  were  placed 
ior  that  purpose  at  the  disposal  of  the  queen^  and  every  kind 
flf  facility  was  afforded  her  by  government.  v 
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•  **  WhiTe  adverting  to  this  point,  however,  their  lordshii^B 
would  permit  him  to  express  his  confident  h<#pe  that  this 
instance  of  accommodation  would  not  be  suffered  to  stand  as 
«  precedent;  since  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  dati- 
gerous,  more  hazardous,  or  more  contrary  to  the  even  course 
of  justice,  than  to  afford  time  to  answer  a  case  after  tfie 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  had  been  closed. 

'Mt  had  been  alleged  that  the  witnesses  were  peijui'ed  and 
corriipt,  because  such  testimony  was  easily  procured  in  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  But  if  peijured  testimony 
could  so  easily  be  procured,  did  not  the  publication  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  delay  allowed  for  the  defence,  facilitate  tire 
obtaining  it  ?  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  her  majesty  had 
sustained  no  disadvantage  from  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings .against  her  had  been  carried  on ;  and  that  she  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  defence  being  injured, 
even  if  the  most  extraordinary  talents  had  not  been  employed 
in  conducting  it.  Her  case  was  now  presented  to  their  lord- 
ahips,  not  under  circumstances  pf  disadvantage,  but  under 
those  of  advantages  with  respect  to  means  of  defence,  and 
tfie  ability  with  which  they  were  employed,  never  before  ex- 
perienced on  any  other  occasion.  If,  then,  after  all  these 
^great  means  and  resonrces,  they  have  failed-— if  the  case  re- 
main as  it  originally  stood,  uncontradicted— nay,  if  it  be  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  defence,  her  majesty 
certainly  cannot  complain  that  her  failure  is  owing  to  any 
impediment  experienced  in  her  defence.  She  cannot  complain 
that  she  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  setting  forth  her 
case,  and  must  admit  that  she  has  possessed  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  having  called  most  extraordinary  talents  to  her 
aid.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  path  he  had  to  pursue 
was  a  plain  one,  though  it  might  be  painful  and  tedious.  He 
could  not  enliven  it  with  the  eloquence  of  his  learned  friends^ 
nor  scatter  over  it  those  flowers  of  imagination  in  which  they 
had  indulged.  To  them  the  field  of  ornament  was  open ;  all 
the  brilliant  illustrations  of  antiquity,  and  all  that  modern 
authors  afforded,  were  in  their  power,  and  they  could  re- 
sort to  them  to  captivate  the  feelings  or  adorn  their  orations. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  condemned  to  call  only  simple  facts, 
and  lay  them  plainly  and  unadorned  before  their  lordships;  to 
examine  with  care  and  attention  the  evidence  which  had  been 
adduced  in  the  case,  upon  which  fiicts  and  %evidenc^  dieir 
lordships  must  ultimately  decide,  widiout  reference  to  any  of 
those  irrelevant  topics  which  had  been  so  unsparingly  intro* 
duoed. 

^    ^'TIm  charge  against  her  majesty  was  contained  m  the 

41>S 
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nmmble  to  tli^  lull;  but  tbat  had  been  to  often  repcfted  m 
PBte  course  of  their  proceedii^i  that  it  would  be  a  wMte  of 
dieir  lordflbips'  time  were  be  now  to  stop  to  describe  it  But^ 
before  he  advanced  to  the.^cts  of  the  ca^,  he  trusted  he 
migh^  be  permitted,  in  the  outset,  to  ava^  himself  of  what 
had  been  acknowledged  by  his  adversaries,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  case  for  the  bill  was  complete,  if 
the  evidence  was  to  be  credited ;  that,  if  the  witnesses  were' 
to.be  believed,  fhey  had  fully  proved  all  the  parses  coii- 
tained  in  the  preamble.  He  must  also  avail  himself  of  anotHer 
admission.  They  not  only  admitted  that  the  case  for  the  bill 
was  sustained  by  evidence,  but  they  showed  that  they  con* 
sidered  it  evidence  which  required  the  fullest  answer.  They 
bad  accordingly  employed  three  weeks  in  examining  witnesses, 
and  six  days  in  speeches  to  reply  to  that  case,  which,  as  it 
stood,  was  acknowledged  to  be  triumphant  Tbc«,  while 
their  lordships  were  considering  the  evidence,  let  this  admis- 
sion never  be  forgotten.  In  examining  the  evidence  adduced 
for  the  defence,  tneir  lordships  would  nOw  have  to  consider 
not  so  much  how  iar  it  had  contradicted,  but  how  hi  it  had 
confirmed  the  charges  prove«l  in  support  of  the  bill.  In  this 
case  the  mpst  actfut— be  did  not  say  so  disrespectfully,  fcur  it 
was.  most  ju<iicious  for  advocates,  imder  t^e  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed — but  the  most  artful  conduct  had 
been  i^sorted  to  in  t)ie  defence.  His  learned  friends  bad  cm* 
stanUy  taken  care  to  select  insulated  and  minor  fscts,  for  ^ 
purpose  of  pointing  their  contradictions  against  them,  whue 
they  left  entirely  out  of  view  all  tjb?  ^epiding  facts  of  the  case. 
Th^y  then  argued  on  those  insulated  facts  as  if  ^le  whole 
merits  of  ikhe  case  depended,  oil  It^emy  and  turne^  completdy 
aside  from  t)ie  consickration  of  all  tho9e  important  facts  ^^d 
circumstances  by  which  their  lordships'  JM^gif^nt  must  be 
guided^ 

*^  Before  he  procee4ef^  to  examine  t^  i>afti<;u^t  iact^,  hj^ 
would  ^bfiefore,  with  tiieur  lordships*  permission,  recfff  to  ^ 
leading  circumstances  to  which  their  attention  w^^d  l^i|ve.  to 
be  constantly  directed  in  forming  an  opinion  pn  th^s  case. 
The  first  of  these  circumstances  was  the  favours  shown  i>j 
her  migesty  to  that  person  whose  name  had  neen  so  oftep 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  proceeding^— he  meafit 
Pergamt  That  niaiy  was  taken  into  her  majesty's^  seryi<;e  at 
Milan  in  the.  month  o£  October,  ^814;  that  w^h|Q  a  few 
ilbort  months,  that  man,  without  an;  apparent  moiiye  ou  thf 
l^und  of  his  services,  was  taken  into  partfQiilar  favour ;  that 
without  any  reasonable  cause,  without  any  pretence,  withput 
wy  object  that  could  be  covyiectured  except  thaf  o|  ttff  licen- 


tioif$  intei^ottne  cluirgfd  in  the  bill,  that  Unm  was  vdv^oced^ 
and  placed  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  witb  bis  mistress;  «ii4 
that,  While  he  still  held  a  menial  situation  at  Naples,  his  chiJ4 
and  other  members  of  his  family  were  taken  into  her  m^sty^ 
household.  Their  Iprdsbips  WQjuId  also  find  thai  within- 4 
short  ,period  after  he  was  engag^ed,  and  while  he  was  still  a 
courief,  he  dined  with  his  roy;al  mistress^-and  that  he  w&s  very 
soon  after  raised  to  a  station  which  might  have  regularly 
entitled  him  to  that  honour.  Their,  lordships  would  likewise 
see  in  the  evidence  the  proof  of  his  having  been  loaded  witb 
titles,  doubtless  procured  through  her  majesty,  because  it  waa 
absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Perganii  had  the  means 
of  obtaining  them.  .  He  was  now  placed  on  terms  of  ihm 
closest  familiarity  with  her  rn^esty,  and  that  intimacy  coQ'« 
linued  for  a  period  of  six  years  without  diminution*  until  she 
arrived  at  the  opposite  shore  6n  her  way  to  England,  when 
he  was  dismissed— not,  however,  dismissed  her  service,  but  V9 
a  seat  which  the  queen/had  provided  for  him  at  Milan,  her  re- 
gard for  him  continuing  the  same,  though  she  had  not  brougbi 
him  to  this  c;ountry.  These  facts  his  learned  friends  bad  not 
attempted  to  contradict.  They  were  admitted  on  all  haiids,r 
and  their  lordships  could  notmsplace  them  from  their  minda 
in  coming^  to  a  decision  on  the  bill.  Therefore,  while  bi» 
learned  friends  seized  on  the  caaies  at  Na|iles  aad  on  board 
the  polacre,  which  were  insulated  facts,  their  lordships  would 
perceive  that  they  were  to  be  considere4  with  reference  lo  the^ 
leading  fact  he  had  now  mentioned,  and  witb  that  iiefereoce 
form  their  opinion  on  the  whole  case.  But  before  he  ap^% 
proached  the  facts  of  the  case,  those  facts  from  which  the 
adulterous  intercouse  was  not  merely  presumed,  but,  as  he 
contended,  proved,  be  could  not  too  strongly  impress  ontb^ 
lordships'  minds  the  necessity  oC  uever  leaving  out  of  their 
view  the  manner  m  which  this  man  had  been  taken  into  favour - 
by  her  m^esty,  the  manner  in  which  his  familv  had  been  taken 
under  her  protection,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bioiself  bad 
been  covered  with  honours,  and  presented  with  estates* 

''  Having  made  these  introductory  remarks,  he  wpeld  now ' 
turn  to  the  evidence  and  examine  the  facts  in  the  cider  of 
time  in  which  they  had  been  brought  before  their  lordships  ; . 
and  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make  he  was  confident  - 
would  receive  their  patient  ai)d  anxious  attention.    Pergpaii 
having'been  hired  at  Milan  as  a  courier,  proceeded  in  that 
capacity  to  Naples,  whe^  her  royal  highness  arrived  in  Ibcf/ 
month  of  November,  18]4»  and  from  that  time  commence^ 
the  evidence  in  suppost  of  ^e  preamble  of  the  bilk    In  enler-^ ' 
bg  on  this  part  of  hi*  sulject,  be  would  ienark  that  bis 
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fctrned  fneiids  fid  not  consider  the  evidence  as  it  really  stood, 
ImC  in  reference  to  bis  (the'  Attorney-General's)  opening ;  and, 
becaine  it  fell  short  of  that  opening,  they  inferred  that  his 
wnt  ^f  no  valoe^  and  said,  unless  we  case  opened  was  all 
Moted,  the  whole  of  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was, 
howeveri  their  lordships'  duty,  as  judges,  to  discard  altogether 
hit  opening,  which  he  was  justified  in  making,  on  tin;  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  substantiated.  But  their  lordships 
were  to  decide  on  the  evidence  only.  His  learned  friends 
Imew  too  much  of  die  practice  of  courts  of  law  not  to  know 
that  no  counsel  was  tied  down  strictly  in  stating  his  case« 
In  every  instance  a  wide  field  was  left  for  the  counsel  in  this 
respect.  But  suppose  he  were  to  grant  the  assumption  of  his 
learned  friends,  what  state  would  the^  themselves  be  in  when 
he  showed  how  they  failed  in  supporting  their  case  i  He  had,. 
at  the  worst,  attempted  to  substantiate  his  opening;  but  they 
had  not  even  ventured  to  substantiate  their  opening.  Tliey 
prombed  to  produce  witnesses  at  their  lordships'  bar,  whom 
they  either  could  not  or  dared  not  produce. 
^ ''  Let  then,  the  case  at  Naples  be  examined  bpr  the  prin- 
'eipka  be  had  stated,  and  their  lordships  would  find  that,  if 
what  he  had  opened  with  respect  to  it  was  not  proved  to  the 
fiiU  extent,  vet  that  it  was  substantially  proved.  What  wa? 
that  rase  f  It  was,  that  her  majesty  had  altered  the  arrsage- 
ment  which  had  previously  existed  respecting  Wm.  Adstin, 
who  used  to  sleep  in  her  bed-room  ;  that,  on  the  second  night 
after  their  arrival  at  Naples,  Pergami,  who  had  previously 
occupied  a  room  in  the  garret  near  the  other  8ervant$;  was 
removed  to  another  apartment,  between  which  and  that  of  her 
loyal  highness  there  was  a  private  communication :  that  upon 
the  night  of  the  opera  she  returned  home  at  an  earl^  hour,  and,, 
having  made  an  excuse,  and  dismissed  Wm.  Austin  from  her 
room,  that  then  die  act  took  place  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  charge  against  her  majesty.  Their  lordships 
would  find  that  there  was  ample  evidence  of  facts  which  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  then  took 
place.  How,  he  would  ask,  was  this  case  met  i  It  remained 
uncontradicted';  though  it  was  asserted  by  the  other  side  to 
be  oontmdicted  in  every  part.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  said 
to  be  contradicted  with  respect  to  Wm.  Austm.  Now  let  him 
caU  their  lordships'  attention  to  tfie  evidence  on  this  point. 
It  waa  proved  by  Demont,  that  previously  to  that  night 
Wm.  Auatin  had  generally  slept  in  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness.  Mr*  Craven  is  called  to  contradict  this,  and  to 
»Wn  that,  long  before  dieir  airival  at  Naples,  Wm.  Austin 
had  not  conatanlljr  dept  in  ber  royal  bighness'a  apartmeqt ; 
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and  that  he  himtelf,  Mr.  Craven,  who  deicribedi  himself  to  be 
ooe  of  her  majesty'a  equerriev,  but  who  might  have  added  to 
that  description  one  of  her  mofiitors — that  he  had  pointed  oot 
to  her  majesty,  in  Germany,  the  indelicacy  of  allowing  Wm. 
Austin,  then  a  boy  of  13,  to  continue  to  sleep  in  her  room* 
He  stated  that  he  had  in  fact  given  her  majesty  a  prospective 
.  caution  on  this  subject  before  they  arrived  at  Naples*. 

**  Did  her  majesty  obey  the  caution  which  was  thus  given 
Jier  i  Was  the  alteration  which  Mr.  Craven  had  suggested 
made  after  this  communication  i  No  such  thing.  Carrington,. ' 
on  whose  evidence  be  should  have  to  make  no  very  mild  com* 
ments  before  he  closed  his  case,  had  indeed  been  called  to 
satisfy  their  lordships  that  the  arrangements  of  Wm.  Austin's 
bed  had  been  altered;  but  on  bis  cross-examination  it  appear- 
ed that  he  could  not  swear  whether  Wm.  Austin  had  slept 
more  than  once  or  twice  out  of  her  royal  hi^hness's  room 
previously  to  her  arrival  at  Naples.  Not  bem^  contented 
with  this  evidence,  his  learned  friends  had  called  Sicard  to  the 
bar;  and  so  little  was  the  arrangement  spoken  of  known  'to 
him,  that  he  deposed  that,  in  the  arrangement  which  he  made 
of  the  rooms  at  Naples,  he  did  not  allot  any  apartment  to 
Wtn.  Austin,  expecting  that  he  would  sleep,  as  usual,  in  her 
ro}'al  highnesses  room.  Sicard,  however,  acknowledged  that, 
shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Naples,  Wm.  Austm  did  change 
from  her  royal  highness's  /oom  to  another  room,  thoush  he 
could  not  exactly  recollect  the  time  when,  and  added  £at.  it 
was  in  consequence  of  her  royal  highness  saymg  to  him 
(Sicard)  that  the  boy  was  at  that  time  too  old  to  sleep  in  her 
room  any  longer,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  room  to  him« 
self.  Demont  had  stated  to  their  lordships  that  her  royal 
highness  had  made  a  similar  declaration  to  her  only  the  night 
before  they  arrived  at  Naples.  Sicard's  evidence,  their  lord* 
ships  would  see,  fiilly  corroborated  that  of  Demont,  at  the 
same  time  ti  contradicted  that  of  Keppel  Craven  and  William 
Carrington ;  therefore,  so  far  from  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  in  support  of  the  bill  haviu^  been  shaken  by  that 
which  had  been  brought  against  it,  it  had  been  literally 
strengthened  by  it ;  Sicard,  who  had  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  room,  and  who,  therefore,  was  most  likely  to 
know  thefu^  being  in  flat  contradiction  to'the  two  witnesses  he 
had  just  mentioned.  '        ' 

*'  That  fact  being  thus  established  out  of  the  moutiis  of  he^ 
majesty's  own  witnesses,  he  should  now  proceed  to  the  next 
point  in  his  case,  Wh^  was  it  f  Why,  that  Pergami,  tiiough 
he  had  slept  on  the  first  night  along  with  the  servants,  had 
been  removed  to  a  different  apartment  on  the  second.    Hi^ 
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learned  friends  had  "stated  that  this  remoiral  had  been  made 
mAout  the  knowledge  of  tlie  rueen,  and  by  Sicard's  authority 
Wone.  In  the  evidence  their  lordships  would  find  that,  though 
iSiciirdhad  stated  he  had  had  no  communication  previously  with 
her  majesty  on  the  subject,  he  had  also  stated  tnat  he  had  had 
^ome  communication  with  Hieronyrous  upon  it.  HieronymuS| 
who  might  have  given  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that 
communication,  had  not  been  called  to  give  it,  nud  the  failure 
of  his  learned  friends  to  call  Hieronymus  on  that  point  had 
excited  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  the  removal  had  originated 
In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  her  royal  highness,  conveyed 
to  Sicard  through  Hieronynlus.  Sicard  was  then  asked  '  Do 
you  recollect  any  reasons  you  had  for  this  alteration?*  and  he 
said,  '  The  principal  reason  I  had  was,  that  there  was  a  glass 
door  which  went  into  the  garden,  that  was  not  safe;  and 
therefore  I  thought  it  rieht  that  a  servant  or  some  one  should 
tAeep  there — a  male.'  If  the  reason  of  Pergami's  being  re« 
moved  to  this  apartment  was  really  to  protect  her  royal 
highness  from  danger,  and  to  prevent  any  person  from  reach* 
ing  her  cabinet  from  the  garden,  how  was  it,  he  would  ask, 
that  the  communication  between  the  cabinet  and  the  garden  had 
not  been  entirely  cut  off  by  stopping  up  the  glass  door^  which 
would  have  added  so  greatly  to  her  royal  highnesses  security, 
which  Sicard  had  declared  was  the  only  object  which  he  hadm 
view?  But  this  was  the  pretended,  not  the  real  reason,  for 
though  Pergami  might  be  placed  there  to  obtain  securi^  for 
her  royal  highness  against  all  attiacks  from  without,  there  was 
notlnng  at  all  to  protect  her  royal  highness  from  the  visits  of 
pergami  himself.  It  was  worth  their  lordships'  while  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  explain  this 
circumstance  by  Carrington's  evidence.  Carrington  knew  of 
tto  such  reason  as  that  mentioned  by  Sicard;  he  had  heard  of 
no iiuch motive  being  assigned  for  the  removal  of  Pergami;  he 
^ad  never  been  informed  that  it  had  taken  place  for  the  secu- 
rity of  her  royal  highness.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  the 
reason  why  Pergami's  room  was  changed  to  be  because  it 
was  so  low  that  he  could  not  stand  up  in  it.  Wheu  such 
contrary  attempts  at  explanation  were  made,  and  when  one  of 
Aeiti  might  have  been  corroborated  by  Hieronymus,  who  had 
not  been  called,  their  lordships  would  see  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  removal  were  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  and  when 
fiiey  recollected  the  general  view  of  the  case  which  he  had 
previously  urged,  they  would  not  be  able  to  entertain  the 
ili^htest  doubt  of  its  having  been  made  in  order  to  ensore  an 
timiitt^rrupted  communication  bet^reen  Pergami  and  her  royal 
lighoefss.      ^.     ;  • 
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^  Another  point|  on  which  it  had  been  stated  that  Demont 
had  been  fully  cotitradicted,  was  the  point  of  time ;  now  he 
begged  leave  to  say  that  she  had  met  with  no  contradiction 
upon  that  point,  for  all  that  she  had  stated  regarding  the 
queen's  return  from  the  opera,  wa.^f  this — *  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  returned  early.'  She  had  not  sworn  that  her  royal 
highness  had  returned  early ,  but  merely  that  it  so  appeared. 
Sir  Wm.  Gell  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  had  been  called  io 
prove  that  her  royal  highness  had  not  returned  till  a  very  late 
hour,  and  that  she  had  been  conducted  to  the  door  of  her 
apartment  by  Sir  W.  Gell.  This  was  no  contradiction  to 
Demont,  who  had  stated  that,  after  she  had  gone  to  her  royal 
highness's  bed-room,  her  royal  highness  dismissed  her,  and 
went  across  the  passage  into  the  cabinet-**a  circumstance 
which  his  leai'ned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  attempted  to 
explain  by  a  reference  to  the  water-closet,  but  in  which  St^ 
card  had  not  borne  them  out.  ' 

*'  He  had  now  proved  that  there  was  no  contradictron  as 
to  point  of  time :  he  would  next  show  that  there  was  none  ia 
the  relative  situatioris  of  the  rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami.  The  fi'ee  communication  between  these  two  rooms 
did  not  stand  on  the  evidence  of  Demont  and  MajoLchi  alone, 
but  it  had  been  proved  also  by  the  evidence  of  VVhitcomb  and 
Sicard.  They  had  stated  that  there  was  a  secret  communis 
cation  running  between  them  parallel  to  the  passage  which 
led  to  the  room  of  Dr.  Holland  and  other  persons  in  the  suiteu 
Another  point  which  his  learned  friends  had  declared  was  not 
proved  was  this — that  her  royal  highness  had  not  shown  her^ 
self  till  late  in  the  followiug  morning  after  the  criminal  inter-^ 
course  had  commenced.  His  learned  friends  had,  however, 
omitted  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  testimony 
of  Demont,  who*  had  stated,  that  after  sbe  had  dressed  her 
royal  highness  that  morning,  her  royal  highness  went  into  the 
small  cabinet,  where  she  remained  nearly  an  honr  and  a  half. 
Sicard  had  been  called  to  contradict  her  upon  this  point,  but 
had  faibd.  Sicard  stated  that,  though  he  recollected  going 
m  quest  of  her  royal  highness  when  she  lived  at  Blackhealh,  in 
consequence  of  persons  being  waiting  for  her  appearance,  he 
Jiad  not  any  recollection  of  such  a  circumstance  having  hap- 
pened at  Maple»  the  second  day  after  her  royal  highness's 
arrival  there.  This  was  all  that  Sicard  had  sworn,  aud  he 
maintained  that  it  totally  failed  to  overturn  the  positive  recol- 
lection of  Demont. 

"  Another  fact  to  which  Demont  had  sworn  was,  that  there 
were  two  beds  in, her  royal  highness's  room,  of  which  one  Utis 
a  sniali' travelliri{('bed,  the  other  a  larger  bed.    Demoathad; 
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Iike^vise  sworn  that  the  sipaU  tniTellipg^bed  4k)  not  iippirv  to 
have  been  occupied  at  all,  whilst  the  larger  eivbiK^ted  mrks  of 
such  a  description  as  he  should  not  more  plaioly  ullude  to. 
What  had  bis  learoed  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  opting 
speech,  declared  that  he  would  prove  in  contradiction  of  De-r 
fnoot  i  Why,  that  he  would  prove,  by  the  testimaqy  of  anotfaef 
servant,  that,  inconsequence  of  the  wind  having  blown  open 
tlie  casement  in  her  royal  highness's  room,  her  royal  highn^se 
bad  called  that  servant  who  then  saw  her  alone  in  the  tn»« 
Yelling  bed.  Had  his  learned  friends  called  a  single  witnesa 
to  substantiate  that  statement  i  Who  was  the  servant  iq  ques- 
tion ?  Was  it  Hieronynius  ?  If  it  was,  he  supposed  thaX  the 
terror  which  had  operated  on  the  nerves  of  Lieut.  Flynn  had 
ulsu  operated  on  those  of  Ilieronynius,  and  prevented  him 
from  beiiig  submitted  to  that  cross-examination  which  he 
ought  to  have  undergone.  But,  when  he  was  charged  with 
having  failed  in  making  out  the  case  wLich  he  had  had  the  ho«i 
nour  of  opening  to  ihw  lordships,  why  might  he  not  be 
flowed  to  retort  the  charge  on  those  who  made  it?  Could  a 
laore  satisfactory  answer  have  been  given  to  this  aqc^sation 
than  by  calling  the  servant  who  was  able  to  depose  iq  such  9 
fact  as  his  learned  friends  had  stated  ?  When  their  lordshipa 
iound  that  her  majesty  had  means  to  contradict  the  evidence 
which  he  had  brought  forward,  and  that  she  ha.d  not  d^ired  tn 
offer  it  to  their  lordships,  the  necessary  t:onclusio4i  was,  thai 
^he  was  prevented  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  not  by 
atiy  defect  in  the  memory  or  nerves  of  her  witnesses^  HebiA 
thus  proved  enough  to  satisfy  their  lordships  that  Dl^mont  had 
been  confirmed  in  all  the  circumstances  which  she-  had  slated 
to  have  occurred  on  the  first  n^fat  of  this  criminal  intercourse. 
She  was  confirmed  as  to  ilie  time,  the  place,  and  the  relQtiv« 
sitnatiiou  of  the  bed-rooms,  and  she  had  not  been  contradicted 
riespecting  the  state  of  the  heds^  although  contradiction  bad 
been  opened  to  their  lordships,  for  which  not  the  shadow  of  a 
witaess  has  been  offered  in  proof. 

*'  He  now  implored  their  lordships  to  remark  Ik>w  inge« 
niously  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  had  laboured  this  part  of 
their  case.  They  said  that  this  part  was  laboured  on  the  sid^ 
of  the  counsel  for  the  bill ;  and  added  tliat,  if  they  could  cut 
it  down,  the  whole  case  was  destroyed,  the  key-stone  wciuld 
be  removed,  and  the  whole  structure  would  be  levelled  ^  Vh« 
earth.  He  denied  the  assertion  of  bt»  learned  friends  ulUh' 
gether.  Even  if  their  lordships,  after  the  argunwtnts.  which 
he  had  submitted  to  their  consideration,  ahouM  be  of  opinion 
that  the  intercoiirse  at  Ns4>les  on  the  second  nighl  was  i|Ql 
fto^td^  even  if  .PemontV  evidence  were  entirely  atfuck^nt  o^' 
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Ikt  miiMites,  Ihe  remaia'der  of  the  case  was  not  touched ;  b««  > 
(QHUiai  whether  the  iutercoara^  commenoed  at  that  tune  or  not 
waa  immaterial,  ftince  there  was  ample  ieatimony  to  lead  th^ir 
lordships  to  believe  ihat  it  cotnDieaced  afterwards  at  that 
place,  or,  if  not  there,  at  other  places,  long  before  Pergami 
was  devated  to  his  honours.  The  second  case  proved  bj 
Demont  was  the  meeting  with  JPei^ami  in  the  corridor  in  a 
state  of  nndress,  approaching  towards  the  chamber  of  her 
roynt  highness.  He  was  su|)rised  to  hear  the  Solicitor-Gene^ 
ral  for  her  majesty  observe,  in  commenting  on  the  evidence 
in  proof  of  that  fact,  diat  it  was  calculated  to  excite  a  suspi*- 
cion  that  an  improper  intercourse  was  carried  on  between 
Pergami  and  Demont,  rather  than  between  him  and  her  royal 
highness.  The  statement  which  Demont  had  made  was,  that 
being  about  to  return  from  her  royal  highnesses  room  to  her 
own,  on 'opening  the  door  for  that  purpose,  she  saw  Pergami 
advancing  along  the  passage  in  a  state  of  undress ;  that,  in 
consequence,  she  made  her  escape  to  her  own  apartment  ai 
fast  as  she  could ;  and  that  she  afterwards  heard  the  lock  of 
.ibe  door  turned,  to  prevent  any  tabseqaent  approach  to  that 
quarter.  Hb  learned  friends  had  shown,  by  the  observations 
which  they  had  made,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  deal  .with 
that  part  of  the  case.  It  was  clear  that  the^. thought  it  to  be 
an  undeniable  proof  of  her  majesty's  guilt,  and  they  had  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  withdraw  it  from  their  lordships*  notice  by 
the  multifarious  remarks  which  they  had  made  upon  it.  It 
^hight,  however,  have  been  contradicted  by  other  witnesses ; 
but  it  had  not,  and  therefore  it  was  another  convincing  proof 
.of  her  majesty's  criminality. 

**  He  ne;ct  came  to  what  occurred  at  the  ipas^ed  ball :  his 
Jeditied  friends  had  diade  great  exertions  to  do  away  with  the 
evidence  on  that  point ;  but  had  they  succeeded  ?  He  trusted 
that,  when  their  lordships  calmly  examined .  all  the  testimony 
which  had  been  offered  on  this  point,  they  would  be  of  opi- 
nion, as  he  was,  that  it  did  not  contain  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion to  thejevidence  of  Demont.  Her  sUtement  was,  that, 
after  .her  royal  highness  bad  made  her  appearance  in  the  dress 
^Of  a  Neapolitan  peasant,  she  withdrew  from  the  ball-room ; 
that  she  reth«d  to  her  dressing-room,  to  which  Pergami  ac- 
companied her ;  that  she  stayed  there  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  and  that  she  afterwards  came  out  of  it  dressckl  as  the 
GeniHi  of  History,  and  went  down  stairs  in  that  character. 
That  she  had  appeared  in  such  a  dress  was  not  now  disputed ; 
•ml  he  would  maintam  (whatever  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wni.  Gcll 
might  be)  4ial  it  was  not,  even  from  his  description,  one  of 
Am  nM>st  4dKcate  natnra^    Sir  Wm.  Geil  had  compared  the 
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dress  to  that  of  Minerva,  hi  Mr.  Hape*«  Costunies,  and  to  that 
of  the  Cariatides  in  die  Towtiley  marbles.  Those  who  bad 
teen  those  figures  infonned  him — Cor  he  bad  not  seen  them 
himself — that  their  dress  was  a  thin  drapery,  kaving  the  an^ 
bare  up  to  the  shoulder.  Yet  Sir  Wm.  Geil,  though  he  had 
seen  her  royal  highness  in  this  drees  for  so  short  a  time  that 
her  appearance  operated  upon  him  like  a  flaah  of  lightning, 
had  such  very  good  optics,  that  he  could  observe,  that  there 
was  another  dress  under  it,  the  same  which  she  wore  when 
she  was  a  Neapolitan  peasant.  Sir  Wm.  Gell  admitted, bow* 
ever,  that  there  was  a  considerable  delay  before  her  majesty 
returned ;  that  there  was  a  great  anxiety  in  the  company  to 
see  the  exhibition  which  it  was  known  her  royal  highness  in^ 
tended  to  make ;  that,  at  last,  tlie  doors  opened,  when  her 
royal  highness  was  seen  for  a  moment  in  the  act  of  crowning 
the  bustof  Murat  with  a  wreath  of  olive  ot  laurel.  The  delay 
which  Sir  Wm.  Gell  had  admitted  accorded  with  the  time 
mentioned  by  Demont  as  spent  in  the  dressing-room  alung 
with  Pergami. 

''  Their  lordships  would  observe,  that  Mr.  Craven,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  affirmed .  that  there  was  nothing  indecent 
in  the  dress,  also  added  that  he  had  observed  it  only  for  a 
moment.   His  examination  was  as  fallows  i — 

*  Did  you  tee  tliat  drcM  which  you  were  told  was  the  Geniut  of  His* 
tpf  y  ?        1  saw  it  for  a  short  time. 

'  Oo  that  night  ?        That  night 

'  Be  to  goodfaa  to  state  to  their  lordships  whether  th&t  dress  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  iudecent  or  improper  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was 
ot  ail  indecent' 

"  Sir  Wm.  Gell's  evidence  was  to  the  same  points. 

'  The  company  had  expected  that  something  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
epenfnn^  of  a  certain  door :  after  a  long  time  the  door  did  open,  and 
tliere  appeared  two  Neapolitan  ladies,  tlie  Duchess  of  Civiclla  and  the 
C:o»nte8s  of  Derri ;  J  tliiuk  the  Duke  of  Caasarano  with  a  trampet-4he 
Princess  of  Wsles  came  down  with  a  wreath  of  olive  or  of  ivy — of  oUve  I 
t'liink,  and  placed  it  upon  thff  head  of  a  bust ;  the  door  opened,  as  it  might 
lie  so ;  the  scene  was  shoWn«  and  the  door  closed  in  as  much  time  as  I  do 
it,  and  no  longer. 

'  Do  you  remember  tlie  particular  dress  of  the  Prince»  of  Wales  upon 
that  occMsion  ?  1  remember  it  perfectly  well :  it  was  a  dress  which  I 
Miould  say  is  best  exemplified  by  the  figure  of  tlie  Townley  Cariatides  in 
tlie  British  Museum,  or  Mr.  Uope*8  Minerva ;  it  was  meant  to  imitate 
one  of  tlKise  statues. 

*  Was  there  anything  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  style  or  nature  of 
tliat  dress  f  The  whole  world  is  capable  of  judging  j  those  stataea  are 
very  much  draped,  completely  covered.* 

^'  He  must  again  repeat  that  he  had  not  himself  seen^thoae 
statues  ;  but  from  the  information  of  others  who  had,  he  un- 
derstood them  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  completely  ^ped. 
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However  lihat  might  be,  the  f«ct  that  Pergami  had  remained  a: 
considerable  time  alone  with  her  royal  faighnesa  on  that  even- 
ing was  €onx>borated  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  wha> 
spoke  to  her  royal  highness's  absence  for  a  considerable  time 
from  the  company,  and  accounted  for  his  recollecting  it  by. 
the  anxiety  which  they  expressed  for  her  return. 

^  The  other  occurrences  at  Naples  to  which  Demont  had 
deposed,  were  the  occurrences  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlos,  and 
to  Pergami's  having  been  seen  walking  arm  m  arm  with  her 
royal  highness  upon  the  terrace.  His  learned  friends  had 
supposed  those  charges  to  have  failed  because  he  had  carried, 
them  in  his  opening  speech  further  than  the  proof  warranted. 
The  question,  however,  here  was,  did  her  royal  highness  go 
to  the  masouerade  along  with  Pergami  and  Demont,  or  did  ' 
she  not  i  Demont's  evidence  went  to  prove  that  she  did.. 
Not  thai  he  meant  to  blame  her  royal  highness  for  enjoying 
the  amusement  of  a  masquerade,  or  that  he  was  so  igooi-ant 
as  to  suppose  that  persons  at  a.  masquerade  were  not  dis- 
guised :  such  an  idea  had  never  entered  his  mind,  nor  had 
such  an  expression  ever  passed  his  lips ;  but  he  did  blame 
her  for  not  taking  alone  with  her  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  for 
not  being  attended  by  Mr.  Craven,  or  Sir  W.  Gell,  or  Dr. 
Holland,  who  were  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Dbnman  here  interrupted  the  Attorney-General,  and 
said,  '  HoW  does  this  appear,  and  where  ? 

The  Attobney-Genbral. — ^^'He  would  show  that  from 
the  evidence ;  but,  before  he  proceeded  to  do  so,  be  must 
assure  his  learned  friends  that  he  had  no  intention  of  stating 
any  thins  as  being  upon  the  evidence  which  was  not  actually 
there.  It  wa^his  duty  to  recapitulate  the  nature,  and  to 
comment  upon  the  tendency,  of  the  evidence ;  and,  in  doiiig 
so,  he  declared,  before  God  that  he  would  ri^fiaiii  from  all  com- 
ments which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  just  as  well  as  necessary* 
The  charge  against  her  majesty  then  was,  not  that  she  went 
to  the  masquerade,  but  that  she  went  there  secretly  with  Per* 
pmi  and  Demont,  instead  of  going  there  with  her  ladieSj  and, 
her  suite.  Demont  proved  that  to  have  been  the  case ;  she, 
stated  the  dress  in  wbiph  her  royal  highness  was  arrayed,  the 
manner  in  which  she  went,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  she 
Was  received ;  and  was  he,  after  the  description  which  had 
been  given  of  that  reception,  to  be  told  that  there  was  notliing 
improper  or  injurious  in  her  going  there  secretly,  on  b 
dark  night,  in  a  hired  fiacre,  and  without  the  attendants  due 
to  hei  rank  and  station?  Why  had  not  Mr.  Keppel  Craven, 
why  had  not  Sir  W.  GeU,  been  called  0  prove  that  they  were 
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dieo  In  atteiMluce  i  Why,  bat  because  ebe  bad  never  been  at 
the  theatre  on  any  other  night,  and  because  on  that  paitkular. 
evening  die  went  there,  not  in  company  with  any  of  her  gen- 
tiemeu  or  kdiea,  but  with  her  inferior  dotnestics^  DenKxit  and- 
Pergami.  Why  had  Pergami,  the  courier  Pergaoii,  who  bad 
not  been  in  her  service  Inore  than  three  or  four  weeks,  becii 
selected  to  attend  herf  Why  had  she  not  taken  for  her  com- 
paniott  Hieronymns  or  Sicard,  or  any  of  her  other  strvanU, 
wbO|  from  long  experience,  was  -more  entitled  to  her  confi- 
dence? Could  thck  lordshi{>8,  when  they  recollected  these 
circumstaaces,  den^  any  other  inference  from  them  than  this 
-^that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  commenced  between  her 
royal  highness  and  thb  Pergami  at  Naples,  and  had  been  con- 
tinued  till  the  very  last  moment  that  he  remained  with  her  at 
St.  Omer's? 

'^  Demont  next  stated^  that  she  had  seen  Peigami  and  her 
royal  highness  walking  arm  in  arm  upon  a  terrace  in  the  gar** 
den  at  Naples*  How  bad  this  been  attempted  to  be  disproved? 
By  the  ttKfSt  extraordinary  evidence  diat  he  bad  ^ver  beard  of. 
Sir  Wmi  OeU  and  Mr  Craven  were  called  to  eonfradict  her« 
Sir  Wftw  GM  deposed  that  he  had  seen  her  rojrsl  .bigbttess 
and  Pergami  walking  together  on  a  terrace,  Pergami  bting 
only  five  feet  behind  her.  Bat  the  most  important  testimony 
was  that  given  by  Mr.  Craven,  who,  having  seen  the  same 
circumstance,  said,  that,  as  he  knew  that  there  was  a  upy  from 
England  at  that  time  in  Naples,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
dacrtfon  her  royat  highrness  ttrith  regard  to  any  outward  appear- 
mees  that  migfat  be  misconstraed,  \Vhat  tvouM  their  lorek 
shfips  think  when  Ihey  heard  thiN;  Mn  Keppel  Craven  was  so 
sensitive  for  her  royal  higbntss's  character  as  to  caution  her 
ott  the  necessity  of  avemng  aU  misconstnictk^,  and,  there^ 
fons,  against  walking:  out  wilb  Peigami  f  What  would  tliey 
think  When  they  fonnd  that  he  again  asswned  his  cliaractdr  of 
her  royal  higfaness'lF  itnMiiM*^  at  the  same  time  that  he  cooh 
fessed  tfiat  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  improper  in  her  conduct  ? 
Slie  was  ifralkinj^  upon  a  terrace,  a  servant  was  behmd  hety 
afid  both  were  visible  to  aU  in  the  a^fhbouriMiod ',  vtas  tbene 
any  thing  improper  in  Ihnt  f  if  tliere  was  not,  where  was  tb^ 
neeessity  lot  hm  caution  i  But  the  real  cause  of  the  caution 
vras^  that  slie  was  anended  by  Pergami ;  and  that  be  suspected 
M  improper  intimacy  to  subsist  between  them.  How^  too^ 
vias  it  that  Pergami  l^^so  particiilarly  attract^  the  atlentiod 
^  Lord  Lhmdaff,  unless  for  the  same  reasont,  unless  some^ 
tMnghad  come  to  his  kiio^edge  rasp«ctmg  llie  occurrence  s* 
the  Theatre  0f  San  Caiios,  or  from  tbe  ceamion  rumeum 
nMdi  the  oofldnct  «f  her  rayal*  highnesv  hod  exoiled  in  the 
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Mighbourhooclf  If  something  iM)>iciQits  hud  iiot  beta  tabf 
served  in  her  royal  highness's  behaviour^  Mr.  K.  Craven  VQuld 
never  have  dared  to  insuk  her  bj  the  caution  which  b«  had 
offered;  but  havings  given  her  that  caution^  it  becano  tboir 
lordships  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  to  see  how  they  could  recon- 
cile it  with  her  royal  highness's  subsequent  conduct 

**  There  was  another  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Majoccfat,  to  which  he  should  now  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion. The  facts  which  Majocchi  had  proved  were  these:— 
that  Pergami,  having  received  a  kick  from  a  horse,  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  room,  between  which  and  that  of  her  royaf 
highness  there  was  a  secret  communication ;  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  Pergami's  accident,  he  (Majocchi)  was  directed  to 
sleep,  and  did  sleep  for  five  or  six  nights,  on  a  sofa  in  an 
adjoining  cabinet ;  that  on  two  different  nights  he  observed 
her  royal  highness  pass  from  the  corridor  through  the  cabinet 
into  Pergami's  room  about  midnight ;  that  on  one  occasion 
she  stayed  there  fifteen  minutes,  that  on  the  other  she  stayed 
there  rather  more,  and  that  then  she  walked  back  into  her 
own  chamber.  Such  were  the  facts  proved  to  their  lordships; 
but  the  counsel  for  the  bill  had  been  asked,  with  an  air  of 
'  triumph,  was  it  likely,  when  there  was  another  passage  by 
which  her  royal  highness  might  have  obtained  access  to  Peiw 

Smi's  room,  without  going  through  the  cabinet  in  which 
^jocchi  was  placed,  that  she  would  prefer  to  go  by  that 
passage  which  was  sure  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  Iter  guilt  i 
But  how  did  this  stand  ?  Was  not  that  other  passage  the  com- 
mon corridor  into  which  the  doors  of  Dr.  Hi  Hand,  Hierony- 
mus,  and  Wm.  Austin,  opened  f  Was  it  not  the  passage  wbieh 
was  frequented  by  the  greater  part  of  the  family,  both  when* 
they  were  going  to  their  bed-rooms  and  when  they  were  going 
to  the  water-closet,  which  it  had  been  proved  was  in  it^ 
Besides,  had  not  Majocchi  been  placed  in  that  cabinet  by 
Pergami  himself.^  and  was  he  not  also  a  man  who  had  been 
introduced  into  her  royal  highness's  family  by  Pergami  him- 
self? Whether  adultery  took  place  that  night  or  not,  he  cared 
Iiot.  This  was  satisfactory  proof  that  adultery,  if  not  com- 
mitted on  that  night,  had  previously  taken  place,  because  no 
woman  who  had  not  had  a  previous  illicit  intercourse  with 
that  man  would  have  ventured  to  take  such*  a  step— would 
have  ventured  to  go  into  his  room  while  he  was  in  bed,  Bnt 
he  submitted  that  Majocchi  bad  proved  what  showed  thai  aa 
illicit  intercouse  was  going  on  then.  Jt  was  said,  however, 
that  Majocchi  was  contradicted  here  by  Dr.  Holland.  Ma- 
jocchi said  he  saw  the  princess  in  Pergami's  room  during  his 
lUness,  and  he  wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  tk^ 
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nimner  id  which  Dr.  Holhiid  gave  Us  evidence   on  thia 
subject. 

*  Do  yoa  recollect  the  prtecev  coming  into  Pergami**  bed-voon  st  the 
tame  you  were  dreming  his  foot*  daring  his  illoen  V  Certaiiily  ^he  dad 
not 

*  Do  you  recollect  the  priocess  roming  into  Pergami's  bed-room  duriog 
any  part  of  that  inaeio  ff        To  my  kiiuwledge,  never.* 

**  Their  lordships  would  observe  that  Dr.  HoIJand  wouhi 
not  swear  positively  that  jier  majesty  never  went  into 
Peiigaini's  bed-room.  Whether  it  was  while  Dr.  Holland 
was  dressing  Pergani's  foot  or  not,  he  cared  not;  but  he 
contended  that  there  was  here  no  contradiction  given  to 
Majocchiy  for  Dr.  Holland  only  said, 'never  to  bis  know- 
ledge/ and  it  might  have  happened  without  his  k90>yledge. 
Here  their  lordships  had  tlie  positive  recollection  of  Majocchi^ 
and  onlj  the  /equivocal  recollection  of  Dr.  Holland^  and  that 
was  not  a  ground  on  which  this  testimony  was  to  be  cut 
down.  This  evidence  of  Majocchi  was  consistent  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  case,  and  accorded  with  the  testimony 
piven  on  the  other  side ;  for  the  fact  that  the  princess  was 
III  the  habit  of  going  to  the  rooms  of  her  servants  when  thejr 
were  ill  was  a  presumption  that  this  was  true.  It  rested  un- 
doubtedly on  the  testimony  of  Mtgocchi,  though  coupled 
with  other  evidence ;  and  he  submitted  it  was  probable  her 
Majesty,  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  this  man,  should 
should  have  visited  him  in  the  way  said  by  Majocchi. 

.**  He  had  now  gone  through  the  facts  deposed  to  at 
Naples,  and  Jiad  shown  how,  far  from  being  contradicted  by 
his  learned  friends,  they  were  corroborated  by  other  parts  of 
the  case.  At  Naples  her  Majesty  was  left  by  most  of  her 
suite,  by  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  by  the  Hon.  I^eppel  Craven,  and  by 
some  of  the  females  who  had  accompanied  her  from  England. 
She  proceeded  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  came  to  Genoa  ; 
and  here  he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  lindsay.  On  the  joiimey  either  ~ 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  or  from  Naples  to  Rome — it  was 
^  of  no  consequence  which— their  lordships  would  find  this 
singular  evidence : 

*  Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  upon  the  former  part  of  tlie  jouroey» 
Pergaroi  coming  up  to  tlie  window  of  tlie  carriage  and  addrebsing  her 
royal  highness,  saying,  •  a  hoire,  Madame  f  1  perfectly  recollect  his 
coming  up  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  bot  it  was  after  he  was  caUe4.  ^ 
We  had  provisions  in  the  carriage,  and  her  royal  highnem  gave  him 
■ome  of  the  provisions  oat  of  the  carriage,  and  something  to  drink. 

<Uas  your  ladyship  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was^fter  he  was 
called  ?         I  think  it  certainly  was  after  he  was  called. 

'  Is  there  any  circumstance  that  enables  your  kidyship  to  ph>Dounce 
with  certainty  as  to  that?       No^  but  merely  because  it  wa 
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oatural  that  he  ahonld  not  come  till  be  was  oilM  to  hpre  soine  praviiioit* 
given  to  him'.'  -« ....... 

*^  Was  that  he  would  a9k  tbeir  Iprdahip/ii  a  reaao^  t  I| 
undoubtedly  waa  natural  thivt  it  should  be.ao:  bi^t  fiid  phe 
deny  the  &ct  ?  Did  abe  vefitore  to  deny  tbtt  be  <;fiii|e  to  tbe 
carriage  before  he  was  caliedf  He  saM^  without  .inefuung 
offence  to  riiat  lady,  that  throughQ.Mit  the  whole  qf  her  evi* 
dence  ih^e  would  be  foujad  a.teoderoesa  in  8[>eaking  positive* 
ly  as  to  facts  that  were  against  her  majesty.  But  she  did  ad- 
init  that  a  bottle  was  handed  to  this  man  from  the  carriage^ 
though  she  could  not  say  whether  the  bottle  was  returned  or 
thrown  away.  Was  not  this  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  a 
courier  ?  Did  Carlo  Forti,  or  Sacchi,  or  any  other  servant, 
venture  to  use  such  a  freedom  ?  Perjgami  did  though ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  illicit  familiarity  which  existed  be- 
tween them  that  he  so  presumed.  He  went  to  the  carriage, 
and  a  bottle  was  handed  out  to  him  without  a  glass.  Was 
that  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  servant  that  would  have  been 
endured  by  a  mistress  if  there  had  not  existed  an  illicit  inter- 
course f  He  submitted  that  this  fact,  drawn  from  an  unwilling 
witness,  spoke  more  than  any  fact  brought  forward  in  support  ^ 
of  the  bill*  L^y  C  Lindsay  was  the  main  prop  aij^d  stay  of 
this  part  of  the  defence,  ^he  was  the  only  English  lady,  the 
only  lady  called  in  Uiis  pase,  where  the  evidence  qf.femalea 
was  of  so  much  ^importance.  She  had  been  calledj  and  §hf| 
had  unwillingly  admitted  this  fact,  though  ^e  was  the  person 
bfOl^[;ht  forward  to  support  the  dignity  of  her  maje^^.dli^uig 
'  her  residence  in  Italy. 

**  Having  proceeded  to  Genoa^  mark  what  topk  place  then^* 
His  learned  friends  said  that  nothing  was  more  naftiral  qp, 
meritorious  .than  that  a  9ian  who  had  ris^u  to  favour  b(yhis 
ovim  merit  should  endeavour  to  introduce  about  hevms^e^lji 
his  own  relatives  and  frieuda«  But  at  Genoa,  wyhen.Pergami 
was  a  courier,  and  not  admitted  to  her  majesty's  society  bdt  by 
atealth-*when  there  was  no  vacancy  m  her  majes^s  es- 
tablishment— ^yet  mark  what  took  place.  The  child,  the 
mother,  and  the  sister,  Were  intromiced  without  ai^y  Veascn 
being  assigned  for  it;  and  the  brother  was  made  a  page;  ahd 
mark  the  period  at  which  that  was  done.  It  was  not  af(Ser 
Pergami  had  distinguished  hin^elf  by  his  merits.  It'  w^'s .  il^t 
after  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  occasion  of  tl^  attif^ 
OB  her  miyesty's  house  at  Naples :  though  the  person  who 
had  (bstin^uished  himself  most  on  that  occasion,  Theodore 
Majocchi  had  been  much  slandered.  [This  observation  ex^ 
cited  an  emotion  in  some  parts  of  the  house,  which  was, 
checked  by  cries  of  '  Order,  prder/  from  the  \YOolsack  and  the 
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nuDistertal  benches.]  He  repeated  that  Theodore  ^ajocchi 
was  the  person  who  bad  distinguished  himself  most  on  that 
occasim :  but  here  their  lordships'  saw,  that,  before  Pergami's 
merits  were  discovered,  four  of  his  relatives  were  introduced 
mto  her  majest/s  house.  Before  he  quitted  Genoa  he 
begged  leave  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Demont.  It  had  been  observed  by  Demont,  that 
die  princess's  bed^  at  Otenoti,  had  not  been  slept  in^  and  she 
was  asked 

*  At  Genoa  where  was  the  bed-room  occupied  by  you?  By  the  side 
of  that  of  her  royal  highnesi. 

'  Was  the  door  between  the  room  occapied  by  you  and  the  bed-room 
of  her  royaJ  bigboem  open  at  night,  or  how?  The  princem  ftlwayi 
locked  it  every  night  when  I  went  away.* 

''  In  answer  whether  it  was  shut  with  a  key  or  not,  she  said, 
'  Her  royal  highness  turned  the  key  inside.' 

'  Was  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  on  the  opposite  side?        It  was. 
'  In  the  morning  who  let  you  in  the  princesa**  room?        The  priucew 
herself  called  me  from  my  room. 

*  Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  the  princew,  whether  it  had  been  slept 
ib  or  not  ?        Most  often  (pliu  wmtenij  it  had  not  been  slept  in.' 

'^  Demont  and  Majocchi  both  proved,  besides,  that  at 
Genoa  the'  Princess  and  Pergami  breakfasted  together  in  the 
cabinet.  '^It  had  been  said  triumphantly  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  assertion  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  his 
learned  friends,  that  every  fact  which  they  ought  to  contradict, 
or  which  admitted  of  contradiction,  had  been  contradicted. 
But  unfortunately,  at  Genoa,  one  witness  had  exposed  himself 
to  most  easy  contradiction  if  he  had  stated  what  was  not  true.  * 
Maiocchi  stated  that  Camera  and  Louis  Pergami  waited  at 
table  when  the  princess  and  Pergami  breakfasted  together 
at  Genoa  and  other  places;  and,  Demont  deposed  as 
follows : 

'Do  you  kaow  who  waited  at  brsakftst?  Loms  Pergami  and 
Theodore  Migoccbi. 

'  What  relation  Is  Louis  Pergami  to  Bartholomew  Pergami  ?  Brother 
to  Mr.  Pergami.* 

'*  On  another  occasion  Migocchi  stated,  as  to  the  break- 
futing,  that  Louis  Pergami  also  waited : 

*  Did  yoo  wait  upon  then  at  breakfast?       Sometimes  I  did,  some- 

tessldldBOt 

*  When  yoo  did  nol^  who  did  wait  ?  Either  Loois  Pergami  or  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Camera? 

^  Now,  he  subtnitted  that  these  were  facts  which  might 
have  been  contradicted  if  they  were  not  true ;  and.  although 
thejr  had  been  told  that  every  fact  had  been  contradicted 
which  was  capable  of  contradiction,  yet  here  was  one  that 
€ould  have  been  contradicted.    Camera  and  Louis  Pergami 
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bfliiig  both  alill  in  her  majesty'i  service.  He  begged  dicir 
I6rdriiip8  to  mark  the  difference  between  evidence  that  might 
be  contradicted  by  persons  still  in  her  majesty's  service  and 
evidence  of  a  different  description.  Two  concurrent  wit- 
nesses might  perbapa  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  give  false  testi- 
mony,  and  could  not  be  contradicted :  but  when  the  fact  waa 
sworn  to  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  another  person 
who  might  be  produced,  then,  he  said,  the  evidence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  that  person.  If  that  other  person 
were  called  and  contradicted  the  fact,  then  not  only  that 
circumstance  was  negatived,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
witness's  testimony  were  discredited.  Yet  here,  while  tbr 
queen  was  anxious  to  call  every  person  who  could  clear  awiQr 
the  ch^rgeSf  his  learned  friends,  who  no  doubt  bad  exercised  • 
sound  discretion,  declined  to  call  Louis  Pergami  or  Camera. 
Thus>  then,  it  was  swam  that  her  majesty,  removed  from  the 
sight  of  her  other  attendants,  was  seen  break](|Ei$ting  alone  with 
this  courier,  who  h^  not  yet  distinguished  himself  in  her  service. 
From  Genoa  her  majesty  proceeded  to  Milan,  and  there  she 
was  left  at  last  without  any  English  female  attendant.  Lady 
C.  Lindsay,  Lady  C.  Campbell,  and  Lady  E.  Forbes,  had  all 
left  her,  and  she  had  no  female  of  distinction  about  her. 

**  Within  two  days  after  the  departure  of  Lady  C.  Camp- 
bell the  Countess  of  Oldi  was  introduced  as  her  maid  of  ho- 
nour. Who  was  she  ?  what  were  her  qualifications  for  that 
office  ?  No  information  had  been  given  on  these  points.  But 
she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami ;  and  when  this  man  had  already 
been  dutinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  her  majesty's  favour, 
was  there  any  thins  discreditable  in  introducing  this  female 
into  her  service  ?  If  not,  why  disguise  it  ?  why  condeal  V 
from  the  family  i  Dr.  Holland  was  present,  and  was  aqjr 
thing  more  natural  than  that  her  majesty  should  have  said  tp 
h'un,  *  I  have  been  left  by  all  my  English  female  attendants ; 
I  am  without  a  person  of  rank,  and  I  want  a  companion :  but 
I  am  not  really  able  to  procure  another  English  lady  at  pre- 
sent ;  1  know  not  any  Italian  lady  of  rank ;  I  have  applied  to 
Mrs.  Falconet,  who  declines  entering  my  service,  and  there- 
fore I  have  taken  the  Countess  of  Oldi :  she  is  well  educated, 
and  has  moved  in  the  higher  sphere  of  society ;  but  I  must  tell 
you,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  is  the  sister  of  Pergami,  the 
courier ;  I  feel  awkward  at  her  sitting  at  my  table,  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  apply  to  her ;  here  she  is,  I  introduce  her  to 
you  ?'  But  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Holland  left  Milan,  and 
knew  nothing  of  her.  What  kind  of  Italian  she  spoke,  their 
lordships  had  heard,  and  French  it  did  not  appear  that  aha 
could  speak  at  all;  Her  royal  highnese,  though,  spoke  no.thing 

4f« 
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bot  FVench.  Thuni  ihm,  this  6ompaiii(Ai  i^ai^  taken  for  Ih^ 
sake  of  society,  with  whom  her  royal  highness  could  keep  ii|i 
no  intercourse  whatever.  He  subminecl  that  thitf  was  k 
strong  presumption  of  what  was  taking  place. 

^  Hail  her  royal  highness,  ke  asked,  ever  stated  to  Dr.  Hoi* 
land  who  the  Countess  of  OMi  was  i  Nay,  when  Lord  Ouii- 
fbrd  was  dtnmg  with  her  majesty,  the  Countess  of  Oldi  was 
not  introduced.  Her  majesty  never  said — ^  Here's  Mr.  Per- 
gami,  my  chamberlain^  and  this  is  the  Countess  Oldi,  his  sis- 
ter.' Why  this  concealment  ?  He  submitted  that  this  cir- 
eumstance  spoke  more  thsin  any  thing  else  to  show  that  an 
illicit  intercourse  existed ;  and  in  consequence  of  it,  the  sister 
of  Pergami  was  chosen,  who  was  not  likely  to  maik  with  a 
ecmiinixing  eye  what  was  passing  between  them.  No,  it 
was  not  fit  that  any  English  lady,  or  that  any  Italian  lady  of 
distinction,  should  be  about  her  majesty  then ;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  sister  of  Pei^ganii  should  be  introduced  as  maid 
of  honour,  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  other  sister  and  his 
rmother  were  not  introduced  to  her  majesty's  taUe.  No,  Per 
garni  was  to  suffer  the  mortification*-for  a  mortification  it 
must  have  been— to  see  his  mother  in  the  house,  and  not 
seated  at  the  same  table  with  faimself. 

'^  Before  he  (j^uitted  this  part  of  the  case,  he  would  caU  their 
lordships'  attention  to  a  lact  which,  in  order  of  time,  came  in 
here,  and  which  had  not  even  recfeived  a  comment,  far  less  an 
answer,  from  the  other  side.  The  fact  he  alluded  to  was  stated 
to  have  taken  place  at  Venice,  by  a  witness  whose  testimony 
1*118  not  impeached,  and  whose  character  was  not  even  at- 
tempted to  be  shaken.  But  his  learned  friends  had  passed 
over  ail  that  occurred  from  quitting  Genoa  till  the  embarication 
4Mi  board  the  polacr^  at  Sicily.  His  learned  friends  said,  '  We 
-think  it  not  worth  noticing;'  and,  undoubtedly,  they  were 
right  not  to  make  any  remark  on  it.  Bianchi  stated  that  a 
gold  chun  was  purchased  by  her  majesty,  and  so  on,  as 
follows : 

*  Did  the  princeM  parchsse  any  thing  from  the  jewiellec^l--8be 
boaghta  Venetian  chaia ;  a  chain  made  at  Venioe,  w^iich  is  trailed  a 
manioa  of  goUL 

*  Was  tbat  during  dinner^tlaiey  or  before  or  ailer  dinner  f  The 
jeweller  came  at  the  end  of  oar  ^nuer»  when  all  the  company  were 
gtfttina  up  from  dinner.* 

^*  He  would  pause  here,  to  observe  the  particular  time  at 
^  hich  this  occurted.  Some  of  the  company  who  were  pre- 
eent  bad  been  called,  among  them  Dr.  Holland  and  How- 
nam;  but  not  a  question  had  been  put  on  the  subject  of  this 
tAiam  by  his  learned  friends.  Here  then  was  a  fact  resting  on 
<he  evidence  of  a  witness,  oo  whose  charicler  tbcve  bed  not 


^oiOii  .'faUen  an  alCempt  to  tkiow  ady  im|ralattioo«  He  war  elh- 
titled  thea  to  say,  that  Bianchi's  evidence  was  true,  for  no  cdo- 
t];a4iction  hadbeeo  offered  to  tbe.evideac«y  to  the  fiicts,  which 
that  witness  had  stated.  Could  their  lordships  rely  on  any  tes- 
timony better  than  that  of  this  uDtontradicted,  unimpeached 
witness  ?  Va^sali  had  been  at  VoDice,  and  had  brought  over 
from  thence  some  of  the  witnesses  that  had  been  brought  be- 
fore their  lordships ;  but  he  had  been  able  to  get  none  to 
ooBlradict  this  fact ;  it  stood  unimpeached. 
**  The  learned  couhsel  read  the  following  evidence : 

*  Did  yoa  tee  the  priBcras  tud  Pergaaii  together  after  the  rest  of  the 
coiapaoy  had  left  the  room  ou  thst  day  ?        1  did. 

'What  passed  between  them  when  yon  saw  them  together?  She 
after  having  got  up,  took  the  chain  from  her  own  neck,  and  put  it  round 
the  neck  of  the  courier ;  the  courier  afterwards  took  It  off  from  hit  own 
aedk  and  pot  it  round  her  neck ;  and  then  he  took  her  bv  the  band» 
and  accompanied  her  into  the  room  where  tbey  went  to  drink  coffee. 

<  Did  they  go  out  of  the  room  together  f  Yei^  together :  but  Per* 
garni  afterwards  left  the  room  to  go  to  dinner. 

'  After  the  cliain  had  been  put  the  second  time  upon  llie  princess's 
oeek,  did  Ihey  go  immediateiy,  or  did  they  stop  a  Kttle  longer  in  the 
room  ?       They  went  immediately.* 

^  And  yet  their  w6re  tdd  that  no  improper  familiarity  took 
plate  between  her  majesty  and  Pergami.  Perhaps  he  was 
ferestaHing  what  belonged  more  properly  tb  another  part  of  the 
case  ;  hot  he  wbald  remark  at  preseot,  diat,  in  the  presence 
of  Tk.  Holland,  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  and  others 
of  her  suite,  her  majesty  Would  no  doubt  be  guarded  in  her 
conduct  towards  Pergami.  Bnt,  after  the  hint  which  had 
been  grven  to  her  majesty  by  Mr.  Craven,  was  it  wonderful 
that  these  persons  shonld  have  seen  nothing  improper  ?  But 
Ibis  important  fattat  Venice,  he  maintained,  stood  uncontra- 
dicted, aiid  confirmed  by  the  want  of  contradiction.  In  course 
of  chat  tour,  when  Dr.  Holland  had  oiiitted  her  royal  high- 
ness, aikd  no  Bnglish  person  remained  in  her  service  but  Mr. 
Howaam,  who  had  been  patronised  by  her,  who  had  been 
promoted  by  her,  and  who  had  been  under  great  obligations 
'to  her**-in  oourse  of  this  journey  Demont  stated  that,  at  Bel- 
linzona,  Petgami,  who  had  travelled  with  Hieronymus  as  covl^ 
ner,  aat  at  table  with  her  royal  highness.  Mr.  Hownam  con- 
firmed all  this:  though  his  memory  was  so  (rail  on  many 
poinu,  he  recollected  that  Pergami  then  sat  at  table  with  her 
royal  highness. 

'  In  the  course  of  that  toar»  did  not  Pergami  dine  with  her  royal 
luglipMSs  St  Belttacoaa  f  He  dioed  with  her  royal  bigfaacss:  I  think 
it  was  at  Bellinaons. 

*  Was  not  Pergami  at  the  time  dressed  as  a  eoorier  f        He  was. 

^  Did  he  after  that  time  occasioaally  dine  with  her  in  his  courier's 
dm«l       Never  afterwardiia  his  esiHrier*s  drew.*. 
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.  **  Yety  to  the  question  bat  one  after  thia^  Mr.  Hpwotni 
replied'— 

«  I  thiok  Ik  did  diee  with  her  roval  highneM  «t  LngBBO."  That  waa 
•a  the  return  ftom  the  journey  to  Mount  St  Gothard.* 

^  Herei  theiiy  their  lordships  found  it  proved,  that  her  rojal 
highness  dined  with  Peif;aDii  on  that  journey.  His  learned 
fmnds  bad  felt  that  some  explanation  was  required  of  this 
fiicty  and  they  had  supposed  that  there  might  be  no  other  ac- 
commodation in  this  place,  and  that,  thepfore,  her  royal  high- 
ness, with  the  cifili^  and  condescension  which  marked  her 
character,  had  permitted  Per^ami  to  sit  at  her  table.  But, 
unfortunately  for  this  supposition,  it  appeared  that  her  tried 
and  faithful  senrant,  Hieronymus,  did  not  sit  at  table ;  her 
filU  de  chambre,  Demont,  did  not  sit  at  table.  Pergami  alone 
was  admitted  to  the  table ;  he  was  the  only  senrant  who  had 
ever  been  admitted  to  her  table,  and  he  was  admitted  at  the 
time  when  be  was  a  menial  servant,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  me- 
nial servant  He  thought  he  had  heard  the  Question  asked, 
whether  Pergami  had  been  in  livery,  or  dressed  like  an  hussar  ? 
as  if  the  mere  dress  were  of  consequence,  whether  it  was 
adorned  with  gold  kce,  and  red  turned  up,  or  whether  it  was 
an  ordinary  dress.  Did  the  dress  make  any  difference  i  No ; 
.  the  important  circumstance  was,  that  a  menial  servant  sat  at 
her  royal  hq;hness's  table,  who  at  other  times  lived  with  menial 
servants,  and  who  alone,  of  all  the  servants^  had  been  admitted 
to  her  table.  The  suggestion  of  a  difference  in  dress,  when 
urged  by  persons  of  understanding  and  acuteness,  only  showed 
the  importance  of  the  main  fact  here  proved,  and  which  could 
not  be  explained.  Hieronymus  had  been  exactly  in  the  same 
situation ;  yet  he  had  not  been  admitted  to  table.  His  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Denman,  or  Dr.  Lushiiurtoni  he  did  not  recollect 
which,  had  said,  that,  at  Genoa,  Peivami  naturally  became 
maitref  hotel,  in  the  place  of  Sicard.  But  they  had  forgotten, 
when  th^y  said  so,  the  evidence  of  their  own  witness,  who 
represented  Hieronymus  to  have  been  then  maiire  d^hoteL 
He  had  filled  a  situation  superior  to  Pergami's,  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  become  maitre  tPhotel  on  the  retire- 
-ment  of  Sicard.  Therefore  all  the  superstructure  of  his 
learned  friends  fell  to  the  ground  by  their  own  witness,  Mr. 
Hownam,  who  stated  that  Hieronymus  filled  the  situation  of 
Sicard;  yet  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  table,  and  Per- 
gami was. 

*^  Mr.  Hownam,  aldiough  his  recollections  vrere  So  indistinct 
that  he  could  not  tell  whether  any  theatrical  exhibitions  were 
made  at  the  Villa  d'Este  before  the  long  voyage,  thought  that 
Mr.  Burrell  was  present  at  8u<A  exhibitions  at  Villa  ViUani. 
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He  (the  Attoniej*General)  could  hardlj  .believe  it ;  he  could 
hardiy  believe^that  any  English  gentleuua  could  have  attended 
those  amusements,  when  her  royal  highness  showed  that  re^ 
markaUe  condescension,  that  extraordinary  kindness^  that  re- 
markable familiarity.  Her  royal  highness  did  not  indulge  in 
those  amusements  when  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  with, 
her  9  no,  it  was  at  the  Villa  d'JEste,  when  all  her  English  suite 
had  quitted  her  but  Mr.  Hownam — it  was  there  she  lowered 
herself  with  the  Pergamis,  that  she  indulged  in  familiarities 
which  marked  die  growing  passion  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
which  did  not  become  her  rank ;  and  that  she  showed,  what 
made  particularly  for  the  prerent  case,  an  increasing  fami-^ 
liarity  with  Pergami. 

<'  He  called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  particularly  to^ 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Guilford,  as  most  important  evidence 
for  the  bill;  It  had  been  said  diat  Lord  Guilford,  Lady  Char* 
lotte  Lindsay,  Sir  AViHiam  Gell,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  Mr. 
Mills,  English  witnesses,  had  deposed  so  as  to  set  at  nought 
all  that  was  said  against  the  queen.  It  had  reached  his  ear^— 
'  Oh,  if  they  go  on  so,  they  will  destroy  all  that  has  been  said 
against  her,  and  the  bill  must  be  lost.'  This  was  what  waa 
said,  because  they  were  English  witnesses,  and  because  they 
taw  nothing  improper  with  their  own  eyes.  But  their  lord- 
ships would  find  that  those  witnesses  did  let  out,  not  only 
what  confirmed  the  evidence  for  the  bill,  but  what  alone 
would  have  proved  the  case  against  the  queen.  Lord  Guilford 
stated  that  he  saw  Pergami  waiting  at  table  at  Naples,  and 
that  in  the  November  following,  four  or  five  months  after- 
wards, he  visited  her  royal  highness  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and 
saw,  he  should  think  to  his  surprise,  in  a  boat,  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  that  person  whom  a  few  months  before  he  had  seen 
waiting  at  table.  Did  her  royal  highness  account  to. his  lord«» 
ship  for  this  change  i  He  (the  Attomey«*General)  had  already 
remarked,  that  her  royal  highness  had  not  mentioned  the 
Countess  Oldi  as  the  sister  of  Pergami;  he  now  asked 
whether  her  royal  highness  explained  to  Lord  Guilford  that 
Pergami  was  then  promoted,  in  consequence  of  his  services  at 
6enoa-^in  consequence  of  his  services  against  Ompteda,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much — ^in  consequence  of  a  coni» 
spiracy  discovered  at  the  Villa  d'Este^  and  of  attempts  of 
suborners  of  calumny  and  perjury  ?  No,  all  was  passed  oyer 
in  silence ;  they  dined  together  afterwards,  but  no  explanation 
was  given.  Could  we  doubt  that  the*  reports  and  rumckurs 
operated  more  on  his  lordship^s  mind  in  consequence  ci  what 
he  had  thus  seen  f  In  deference  to  the  noble  lord  he  would 
make  no  harsh  remarks  on  his  lordship*s  evidence,  or  on  his 
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;  of  recoUectioB.  He  would  leave  that  to  their  lordthipt. 
Could  thoy  doubt  that,  when  his  lordakip  discovered  that 
Pcrgami  wai  proiaotad — ^when  he  discovered  that  the  Coun^ 
teas  OUi  was  his  sister— could  thej  doubt  that  these  discove- . 
rias  operated  on  his  lordship's  miad  to.  advise  bis  sister  not  to 
lajoin  her  rojal  higbnesa — to  say  that  it  would  not  b^  credits 
able  for  her  to  do  ao  f  And  their  lordships  knew  that  Ladj 
Charlotte  lindsay  acted  on  that  advice* 

^TlMy  were  told  tha^  in  the  cross^xaniination  of  that 
lady,  the^  had  violated  private  confidence,  and  in(ittired  into 
frets  which  ottg^t  not  to  be  inquired  into.  But  if  they  bad 
thought  ^per  on  the  other  side  to  call  a  witness  who  was 
to  be  the  main  stay  of  their  case,  and  if  he  had  beard  of  de^ 
clarationa  made  on  other  occasions  by  that  mtness,  contrary 
to  the  object  of  her  evidence^  was  he  liot,  when  truth  was  the 
object,  was  he  not  to  inquire  into  those  declarations^  and 
would  ha  not  have  been  unjustified  if  he  had  not  dragged  them 
to  light?  Private  confidence !  perhaps  he  might  show  breaches 
of  private  confidence  on  the  other  side ;  but  if  conununica- 
tions  were  made  to  him  of  the  nature  be  had  alluded  to,  he 
asked  whedier  he  wouU  have  discharged  his  duty  if,  out  of 
delicacy  to  the  character  and  station  of  the  witness,  he  had 
withheld  questions  which  he  thought  important  f  From  the 
rank  and  station  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lmdsay  she  was  thought 
an  important  witness  for  the  queen ;  he  owed  it  therefore  as 
a  duty  to  their  locdshipsi  but  more  as  a  duty  to  himself,  who 
had  to  support  this  case  at  their  bar-«-to  their  lordships  and 
to  himself  he  felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  inquire  wbe* 
ther,  though  Lady  Charlotte  lindsay  had  not  seen  with  her 
own  eyes  any  thing  improper,  the  impression  on  her  mied 
vraa  not  such  as  to  shAw  whether  she  was  a  witness  ta  be 
relied  on  ?  he  meant  as  to  the  fsots.  Their  lordships  would 
recollect  what  the  evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  w«a> 
at  to  hernial  highness  and  Peiigami  walking  arm  in  arm* 
They  had  heard  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Mr.  Broagham 
againat  Italian  witnesses.  How  powerful  ^ould  his  eloquence 
luive  been  if  be  had  to  deal  with  these  English  witiiessea! 
The  witnesses  were  all  Italians ;  they  were  hirad  for  imodense 
sums ;  they  were  perjuredi  subonied,  and  well  paid  for  (aise^ 
hoods :  and  then  he  gave  quotations  from  Cicerd  to  embellish 
and  and  adorn  his  otherwise  extraordinary  speech.  H<^ 
would  he  have  dealt  with  these  English  witnesses  f  Yet,  if.it 
not  a  waste  of  time,  be  (the  Attorney-General)  would 
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nit  rieardos  as  even  Theodore  Majocchi  used." 
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'*  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  this  would  be  a 
convenient  time  for  a  short  pause. 

The  Attobney«6bnebal  bowed  assent  and  was  retiring^ 
when 

Mr.  Denman  requested  that  their  lordships  would  watt  a 
moment,  and  that  the  Queen's  Attorney*  General  might  be 
sent  for,  as  he  had  a  most  important  application  to  make 

BARON  OMPTEDA. 

Mr.  Brougham  iwho  at  that  instant  hurried  up  to  the 
bar).— >''  My  lords,  I  should  hold  myself  guilty  of  a  derelic« 
tion  of  duty  if  I  delayed  for  one  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary,  to  communicate  what  has  come  to  my  hands  a  few 
moments  since,  when  my  learned  friend  was  actually  engaged, 
and  could  not  be  interrupted  without  impropriety.  I  have  in 
my  hand  letters  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ompteda,  and  signed 
[  Ompteda  Mitnstre  d^Hanovre/  proving  that  he  was,  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  letters,  in  correspondence  with  the  house- 
hold of  her  majesty,  and  attempting  to  seduce  her  majeerty's 
servants;  letting  out,  too,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  seduce 
Mariette  Demont.     I  am  ready  to  prove  the  hand-writing.^ 

The  Attornbt-General. — "I  object  to  that  as  evi- 
dence in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  the  period  at 
which  the  application  is  made." 

Mr.  Beougham. — ^'^My  lords,  if  I  had  remained  silent 
for  one  instant  after  I  had  received  such  a  communication,  I 
should  be  totally  unjustifiable.  It  proves  that  I  was  right  in 
my  suspicions." 

Lord  Holland.— ''They  had  often  heard  it  said  that 
Ompteda  had  made  attempts  of  this  nature.  Now  it  was 
offered  to  be  proved.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  time  might 
arrive  when  the  conduct  of  Ompteda  and  the  Milan  com- 
missioners could  be  inquired  into,  but  it  was  not  to-day. 
Some  time  or  other,  the  period  for  that  inquiry  must  arrive; 
but  he  only  rose  now  to  say,  that  not  a  moment  ought  to  have 
been  lost  in  making  the  communication  which  had  just  been 
made  by  the  Queen's  Attorney-General.*' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  imputed  no  blame  whatever  to 
the  counsel  at  the  bar ;  he  only  objected  to  any  inquiry  into 
the  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  did  not  mean  to  contend 
that  this  was  the  time  to  go  into  the  inquiry ;  but  he  did  think 
that  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  was  bound  injustice  to  the 
house,  ^and  in  candour  to  the  King's  Attorney-General,  if  he 
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pbtained  anj  knowledge  of  Uie  nature  alluded  to,  to  tender 
that  knowledge  to  the  house  and  to  tlie  Attomej-General  for 
the  crown,  in  order  that,  if  he  wished  to  possess  it  before  he 
replied,  be  might  possess  it.  He  understood  the  Attorney- 
General  declined  to  have  this  knowledge ;  but,  if  he  declined, 
it  would  be  for  their  lordships  hereafter  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Earl  of  DoifouGHMORK  could  not  have  supposed 
that  such  a  statement  could  have  been  made  at  such  a  time,  if 
it  were  the  most  material  and  the  most  important  oiscovery, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  the  counsel  for  the  queen,  with- 
out meaning  any  offence,  would  have  obtruded  it  eo  on  their 
lordships.  He  repressed  the  feeling  which  rose  so  strongly 
on  this  occasion. 

The  Lord  Chancbllok  said  that  counsel  were  permitted 
to  withdraw  for  a  short  time.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  com- 
munication he  would  say  nothing;  and  he  did  not  sit  there  to 
give  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  counsel.  The  communi- 
cation was  one  thing,  and  the  manner  of  making  it  was  another 
thing.  This  was  not  the  time  for  entering  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 
,    The  house  tnen  suspended  proceedings  for  half  an  hour. 

The  Attorney-General  retired,  and  on  his  return  re- 
sumed his  speech. — ''  He  would  not,''  he  said,  ''  suffer  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  course  of  observation  he 
was  pursuing,  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  applications 
that  was  ever  made  to  a  court  of  justice — a  proposition  wholly 
unforeseen  having  been  made  by  his  learned  friends  in  the 
very  middle  of  his  speech.  In  another  part  of  the  observa- 
tions he  intended  to  make  he  should  have  occasion  to  notice 
that  circumstance ;  but  he  would  now  proceed  with  the  line 
of  argument  which  had  been  interrupted,  when,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  their  lordships,  leave  was  given  him  to  retire. 

*'  He  was  then  coming  to  that  period  when  her  rojal  high- 
ness embarked  on  board  the  Leviathan,  at  Genoa;  and,  in 
coming  to  tliat  part  of  the  case,  he  could  not  but  remind  Uieir 
lordships  of  the  evidence  given  by  Demont  and  Majocch^ 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  at  Genoa,  at  Milan, 
and  at  the  various  places  to  which  she  and  her  suite  went, 
after  her  royal  highnesses  first  arrival  at  Naples.  He  called 
their  lordships'  recollection  to  that  portion  of  the  case,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  evidence  of  this  fact  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  testimony  on  the  other  side.  In  one  instance, 
and  in  one  instance  only,  a  contradiction  was  attempted,  as  to 
^  staircase  at  the  Villa  d'Estc.     Majocchi  stated  that  there 
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was  what  he  called  a  secret  staircase,  near  her  royal  highnesses 
rooniy  not  generally  used  by  the  family,  to  which  a  contradic- 
tion was  attempted  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Hownam,  who  merely  - 
stated  that  it  was  a  staircase  leading  to  the  apartments  of  him- 
self and  others,  but  which  was  only  made  use  of  by  him.  He 
directed  their  lordships'  notice  to  this  part  of  the  case,  because 
they  would  find  that  the  same  system  was  pursued  when  her 
royal  highness  went  on  board  the  Ltoiaihan.  Capt  Biiggs 
had  previously  made  a  certain  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
the  vessel,  placing  her  royal  highness  and  the  Countesi  Oldi 
in  two  cabins,  inside  of  the  dinmg-room,  and  her  female  ser- 
vant in  a  room  adjoining  that  of  her  royal  highness,  and  having 
an  internal  communication  with  her  cabin.  Her  royal  high- 
ness, however,  disapproved  of  that  arrangement.  She  pre- 
ferred that  which  had  been  her  usual  practice,  to  have  FeA» 
garni,  her  equerry,  in  the  room  adjoining  her  own,  and,  with 
that  object,  he  was  removed  to  the  cabin  previously  occupied 
by  the  servant.  This  fact  their  lordships  would  find  in  the 
evidence  of  Capt.  Briggs,  who  described  the  appropriation^ of 
the  cabins  which  he  had  made,  and  stated  that  that  disposition 
was  altered  by  the  command  of  her  royal  highness. 

^  Beyond  this  their  lordships  would  recollect  that  it  a^ 
peared,  Irom  the  first  examination  of  Capt  Briggs,  that  this 
was  an  alteration  in  which  Mr.  Hownam  himself  concurred 
with  her  royal  highness ;  and  Capt.  Brigg^,.  at  a  subsequent 
peric^  also  spoke  to  part  of  a  conversation  he  had  held  with 
Mr.  Hownam,  which  that  individual,  when  cross-examined  at 
their  lordships*  bar,  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  had  even 
taken  place.  Why  did  he  remark  on  this  alteration  *of  the 
cabins  so  particularly  f  Because  it  was  a  prominent  part  of 
that  system,  of  that  habit,  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  her 
royal  highness's  conduct  with  respect  to  this  case.  What 
occasion  was  there  for  placing  Pergami  adjoining  her  royal 
highnesses  cabin  in  the  Levtathan?  Would  it  not  have  been 
equally  safe  for  her  royal  highness  to  have  had  her  female 
servant  immediately  adjoining  her  cabin,  and  Pergami  at  a 
further  distance.?  Was  there  any  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
her  royal  highness  as  to  any  thing  occurring  on  board  the 
Leviathan  that  rendered  this  alteration  necessary  ?  No ;  but 
the  favoured  Pergami  was  selected  on  this,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  to  occupy  a  room  close  to  that  occupied  by  her 
royal  highness;  and,  though  the  internal  communication, be- 
tween the  two  cabins  was  shut  up,  yet  their  lordships  virould 
find  that  the  door  of  Pergami*s  cabin  opened  almost  imme- 
fh'ately  opposite  to  the  door  of  her  royal  highness's  room,  and 
afforded  that  facility,  that  easy  communioation,  which  might 
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be  tnced  all  along,  between  the  sleepbg  apartment  of  her 
royal  highness  and  that  in  which  Pergami  reposed.  He  knew 
that,  on  the  cross-examination,  and  the  examination  of  their 
lordships,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made,  to  discover  how  fiur 
Pergami  could  find  his  way  into  the  princess's  room  without 
detection.  He  would  not  make  any  comment  on  that  evi- 
dence i  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  most  easy  for  Pergami* 
to  accomplish  that  purpose,  if  he  had  chosen  it,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Captain  Briggs,  or  of  any  other  person  on 
board.  He  knew  that  Captain  Briggs  slept  in  the  dining* 
room,  in  a  part  that  was  boarded  off.  But  he  had  stated,  that, 
though  he  was  liable  to  be  awaked  at  night  by  individuals 
coming  down  for  orders  from  the  quarter-deck,  yet  a  person 
who  wished  to  go  to  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  might 
j^ass  by  his  apartment,  without  being  observed  or  interrupted, 
and  persons  might  pass  into  his  room  for  orders  without 
seeing  Pergami.  When  they  considered  this  part  of  the  case, 
it  was  essential  to  recollect  that  the  alteration  affording  the 
facility  he  had  stated  was  made  by  the  direction  of  her  ruyal 
highness.  Another  point  to  which  Captain  Briggs  deposed 
was  her  royal  highness  being  in  the  habit  of  taking  Pergami's 
arm  while  walking  the  deck,  which  afforded  additional  proof  of 
the  familiarity  that  subsisted  between  them. 

**  Her  royal  highness  proceeded  to  Palermo,  and  then  went 
to  Sicily ;  and  it  was  very  material  to  attend  to  what  had  oc- 
curred at  the  latter  place.  In  Majocchi's  evidence,  and  in 
Demont's,  a  statement  of  the  familiarities,  indecent  familiari- 
ties, which  took  place  between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
at  Messina,  "would  be  found  by  Uieir  lordships.  It  was 
supposed  by  his  learned  friends  that  there  was  some  variance 
between  the  testimony  of  Majocchi  and  Demont  as  to  what 
took  place  at  Messina.  But  there  was  no  evidence  that  these' 
two  witnesses  were  speaking  of  the  same  period ;  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  were  deposing  to  the  same  facts,  or  to 
the  same  expressions  that  were  used  on  that  occasion — ex- 
pressions which  no  female  would  have  used  to  any  person 
more  especially  to  a  servant,  unless  she  was  in  habits  of  the 
most  intimate  intercourse  with  him.  Her  royal  highness,  in 
speaking  to  Pergami,  used  the  words  ' mon  casur,*  * mon  ami* 
which  no  woman  would  have  done,  in  addressing  her  servant, 
unless  that  familiarity  had  taken  place  between  them  which 
was  imputed  to  her  royal  highness. 

''  The  next  important  fact,  and  a  most  important  one  it 
was  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  would  advert,  took  place 
it  Catania ;  and  proved,  if  true,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  taken  place  tibere 
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betweeii^  her  royal  highness  and  Pei]ganii.  It  appeared  that 
in  consequence  of  some  iOness  which  Pergami  suffered  at 
Catania^a  change  of  bis  sleeping-apartment  took  place,  and 
he  occupied  a  room  that  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  Countess  of  Oldi.  Between  that  room  and  the  room 
occupied  by  her  royal  highness  there  was  another  sleeping- 
apartment,  appropriated  to  the  witness  and  her  sister.  It  fol* 
lowed,  therefore,  that  the  communication  between  the  princess's 
room,  and  the  chamber  to  which  Pergami  was  removed  was 
that  in  which  Demont  and  her  sister  slept.  In  consequence 
of  this  change  the  6ountess  of  Oldi  removed  from  the  room 
which  she  had  usually  occupied  to  that  in  which  her  royal 
highness  slept  with  the  little  Viptorine.  Demont  stated  that 
she  heard  the  door  of  her  royal  highness's  room  open  at 
night ;  but  she  also  stated  this  particular  fact,  to  which  he 
called  their  lordships'  especial  attention,  namely,  that  one 
morning,  having  remained  m  her  room  rather  later  than  usual, 
she  saw  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Pergami  reposed  open, 
and  her  royal  highness  came  out  of  that  room  m  the  dress 
which  she  usually  wore  when  in  bed,  and  the  pillows  on 
which  she  commonly  reposed  under  her  arm. 

''  They  were  told  that  Demont  was  a  witness  not  worthy  of 
credit  Much  had  been  said  by  his  learned  friends,  and  many 
eloquent  dissertations  bad  been  made  on  the  weight  and 
credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  declarations  of  discarded 
servants ;  and  still  more  .  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
letter  written  by  Demont  to  her  royal  highness,  and  that 
which  she  had  written  to  her  sister  He  had  supposed  from, 
the  line  of  argument  which  had  been  taken  by  his  learned 
friends,  that  they  were  so  satisfied  in  their  own  minds,  or 
affected  to  be  so  satisfied,  that  Demont's  evidence  was  no 
longer  to  be  relied  on,  that  they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt any  contradiction  of  it.  How,  then,  was  be  astonished, 
when  at  the  close  of  bis  learned  friends  case,  notwithstanding 
the  display  of  eloquence  which  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
character  of  this  chambermaid-^notwithstandins  Mr.Brougham 
and  Mr.  Williams  in  the  first  instance,  and  &ir.  Denman  and 
Dr.  Lushington  afterwards,  had  endeavoured  to  show  that 
her  evidence  was  not  to  be  credited  in  the  slightest  degree—- 
after  all  the  pains  thej  had  taken  on  this  point,  how  was  he 
astonished  when  he  found  that  his  learned  friends,  feeling, 
themselves,  that  they  had  failed  in  making  that  impression 
they  wished — ^feeling  that  the  ground  on  which  they  stood 
was  so  weak  and  untenable— called  up  their  last  witness,  who 
was  brought  over  at  the  very  last  moment  of  the  case,  and  ex* 
amined   the  liight   after  her  arrival,  in  order  to  contradict 
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Detnoot?  Yea^  a  imlUner  from  Merge,  was  prodaced  to 
contradict  Demont  on  a  collateral  fiict — a  fact  wbicb  they  had 
already  heard  from  Lieut.  Flyniiy  •n  whose  evidence  be  would 
hereafter  comment.  So  hr  did  his  learned  friends  doubt  the 
effect  of  their  obsenrations  on  Demon  t*s  evidence,  that,  as  their 
last  resorty  at  the  last  moment,  when  their  case  was  about  to 
be  closed,  they  called  this  miiliner  from  Morre,  that  she  might 
depose  to  a  conTorsation  between  her  and  Demont,  in  April 
1818|  in  order  to  destroy  her  testimony  by  that  contradiction. 
If  he  wanted  any  demonstration  that  his  leanied  friends  felt 
that  her  evidence  was  not  shaken  by  those  letters,  this  circum- 
stance afforded  that  demonatration. 

**  It  was  pitiable  to  think  that,  in  an  accusation  brought 
against  the  Qaeen  of  England,  a  paltry  intrigue  should  be 
introduced  to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  a  witness.  Not  only 
was  this  done-*-not  only  was  private  confidence  betrayed-^4>ut 
letters  were  actually  intercepted  to  support  the  defence. 
What  did  those  letters  amount  to?  The  first  letter,  from 
Rimini,' contained  an  expression  which  satisfied  his  mind — he 
knew  not  whether  it  also  satisfied  the  minds  of  iheir  lordships 
— that  Demont  saw  and  observed  the  intimacy  that  suhiBisted 
between  her  royal  biglmess  and  Peigami ;  that  they  lived 
together  as  man  and  wife ;  and  that  they  acted  conjointly  at 
Fesaro.  If  their  lordships  would  look  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  letter,  they  wouM  find  a  passage  which,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  proved  most  strongly  what  Demont  really  felt  with 
respect  to  the  connexion,  the  familiarity,  and  the  intimate 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  them.  The  passage  was 
this: 

*  I  canaot  salRctently  thaok  her  royal  bigtiDeas  and  the  baron  for  their 
kindiieM  io  seadlDg  Ferdinaad  to  accompany  Die ;  he  has  paid  roe  all  the 
attention,  and  taken  all  the  care  of  me  imaginable.  1  know  not  bow  to 
acknowledge  ao  many  benefits,  but  1  will  endeavour  by  my  future  con- 
dttctto  merit  them,  and  to  regain  the  favourable  opinion  which  her 
royat  highaeas  had  vonchsafed  to  entertain  for  me  di'ribg  the  days  of 
my  happiness.* 

"  Here  were  the  baron  and  the  queen  united  together  in  the 
same  sentence^  as  both  concurring  in  this  act  of  kindness  to 
Demont.  He  must  say  that  this  accidental  expression, 
coupling  the  baron  with  her  royal  highness,  spoke  to  his  mind 
demonstratively  what  had  passed  in  die  mind  of  Demont, 
and  what  was  the  result  of  her  observation  on  that  which  had 
occurred  in  her  presence.  But  they  were  told  dbat  the  other 
letter,  written  to  her  sister,  under  the  circumstances  Demont 
bad  described,  clearly  marked  the  hypocrisy  of  this  woman, 
and  rendered  her  unworthy  of  belief.  Lfooking  to  all  the 
cirounMtattceft  of  the  case,  the  interception  of  letters  particu- 
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larlj,  he  drew  a  different  conclusion.  When  their  lordships 
remembered  that  Deniont's  sister  was  still  in  the  employ  of 
her  royal  highness — when  they  recollected  that  th^t  sister  was 
'  dependent  on  her  royal  highness's  bounty^  and  w^re  apprized 
of  the  circumstance  that  letters  to  her  were  intercepted— was 
it  not  extremely  necessary  for  Demont  to  take  care  that 
nothing  should  appear  in  her  letters  tending  to  show  tliat 
a  suspicion  existed  in  her  mind  as  to  her  ro^al  highnesses 
conduct  i 

'*  Demonty  in  her  evidence,  explained  the  motives  which 
induced  her  to  write  these  letters.  She  particularly  observed, 
*  1  h^ive  often  had  questions  put  to  me  in  private  conversations, 
and  1  have  al^'ays  avoided  saying  what  took  place  iq  the  house. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  wrote  that  letter  to  my  sister.'  Did 
not  this  show  that  she  marked  the  conduct  of  Perganii  and  ber 
royal  highness?  But,  in  April,  1818,  it  seems  she  was  asked 
by  the  witness  from  Morge  as  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
house  of  her  royal  highness.  She  then  avoided,  as  she 
declared  she  had  always  done,  a  detail  of  what  she  knew 
had  occurred  there.  The  answers  she  had  given  to  those 
interrogatories  were  explained  by  the  reasons  which  she  had 
alleged  at  their  lordships'  bar,  for  writing  those  letters. 
Knowing  that  her  sister  still  resided  in  the  family,  she  took 
care  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  relative  to  the  scenes  she  had 
witnessed  in  the  house.  Her  letter  from  Rimini,  contained 
nothing  whatsoever  hostile  or  contradictory  to  her  evidence. 
She  there  complimented  her  royal  highnesses  various  virtues; 
but  she  complimented  them  because  she  knew  that  her  letter 
would  be  seen  by  her  royal  highness ;  and  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that,  if  she  adopted  a  different  course,  her  sister,  who  had 
no  other  present  means  of  subsistence,  would  be  deprived  of 
h.r  situation. 

**  He  mi«dt  here  more  particularly  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  Mademoiselle  Demont's  evidence,  wherein 
sbe  answered  to  the  several  questions  which  were  put  to  her  ia 
the  course  of  her  cross-examination  by  his  learned  friend^ 
who  had  tortured  her  with  such  inquiries  as  whether  she  had 
ever  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Countess  Columbier ;  and  whe- 
ther she  bore  that  name  on  her  arrival  in  London.  Yet,  after 
conducting  that  cross-examination  in  this  manner,  his  learned 
friends  had  not  called  one  witness  to  support  that  case,  which 
it  must  have  been  their  object  to  make  out.  For  what  pur- 
pose did  they  adopt. that  mode  of  cross-examination,  but  to 
elicit  from  Demont  certain  fiicts  which  might  contradict  her 
former  testimony,  and  which  they  must  have  proposed  to  proV^ 
by  witnesses.  Now,  such  a  c^se  tfaey  had  not  proved.  The  sole 
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Ivttiiess  called  to  the  bar^  for  the  purpose  of  that  contradic- 
tion, was  the  woman  Martigiii,  who  was  to  depose  to  a  con- 
versation o(xurring  three  or  four  years  ago,  between  herself 
and  Deniont,  but  of  which  they  had  heard  little  or  nothing 
till  that  moment.  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  however, 
had  fiuled  to  ask  a  single  question,  in  the  cross-examination, 
about  Francini ;  and,  ably  as  it  was  conducted,  it  had  failed 
in  its  object,  for  no  witness  whatever  had  been  called  to  sup- 
port it.  These  facts,  therefore,  which  had  been  deposed  to 
by  the  witness  called  in  support  of  the  bill,  derived  a  still 
stronger  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  no  evidence 
having  been  produced  on  the  other  side  against  them.  *  Don't 
let  me  hear  of  Mariette,'  continued  the  Attorney-General. 
His  learned  friends  had  said,  however,  that  they  would  not 
produce  her.  She  was  not  called,  and  the  points  which  she 
was  to  have  disproved,  therefore, 'remained  uncontroverted. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  omission. 

''  But  there  was  another  witness,  :kt  any  rate,  whom  they 
mi^bt  have  called ;  a  witness  M'hose  omission  it  was  not  in 
their  power  satisfactorily  to  account  for.  He  meant  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oldi.  Her^  their  lordships  would  recollect  that  part 
of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  countess's  being  in  the  room, 
and  soothing  the  little  child  Victorine,  who  was  described  to 
have  been  crying  there,  in  the  absence  of  her  foster-mother, 
the  princess.  Surely  this  lady  must  have  been  able  to  de- 
pose to  these  circumstances^  and  why  then  was  not  she  p^ 
duced?  For  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons  she  was  not 
brought  forward,  because  she  would  have  confirmed  the  fact ; 
because  she  could  not  contradict  it.  She  would  have  con- 
firmed it,  and  then  the  whole  defiance  as  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  must  have  failed.  He  trusted  that  he  had  now  satisfied 
their  lordships  entirely  as  to  .the  testimony  of  Demont,  let 
tliem  examine  and  sift  it  as  far  as  possible ;  but  he  entreated 
them  not  to  run  aWay  with  that  letter  which  she  had  .written 
to  the  queen,  as  destroying  her  credit.  His  learned  friends 
did  not  think  it  had  done  so ;  they  had  attempted  to  effect 
the 'same  purpose  by  other  means,  and  they  had  failed.  ..The 
most  that  Demont  said  in  that  part  of  her  evidence  was.  that 
she  did  not  recollect  whether  her  sister  was  there  or  not.  In- 
deed the  amount  of  her  deposition  was  this — that  she  rather 
thought  her  sister  was  there.     He  referred  to  the  evidence : 

*  At  the  tinie  when  her  royal  highnen  came  through  your  room  lu  the 
manner  you  de8crik>ed,  were  you  alone  in  that  bed  f        I  was  up. 

'  Was  any  other  peraon  ia  the  room  ?  At  iar  as  I  can  recollect,  my- 
aiater  was  in  the  aame  room  with  me. 

■  Do  yoa  recollect  whether  your  aiiter  waa  up  in  bed  f  My  sister 
^as  up. 
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/  Wbeo  li«r  royal  bigUiie»jfiratMW  you  io  the  momingf  was  the  u 
the  habit  of  saying  any  thing  to  you;  how  did  the  address  you  f  She 
generally  said  to  me  *  Good  morning.* 

*  When  you  saw  her  upon  that  occasion,  did  she  say  any  thing  either 
Co  you  or  your  sister  f        She  said  nothing  to  me  at  all/ 

*'  Here  then  was  a  fkct  upon  which  Demont  might  be  coh« 
tradicted  by  these  two  witnesses — the  sister  of  Pergami,  the 
dame  d^konneur  to  the  queen,  and  the  sister  of  Demont,  the 
chambei  maid  in  her  service.  Strange  it  was,  that  this  Coun- 
tess Oldi,  whom  the  Count  Vassali  was  sent,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  and  escorting  down  to  Dover,  was  in  this  country, 
that  Mariette  was  in  this  country,  and  yet,  that  neither  of 
them  had  been  produced.  The  princess  now  quitted  Cata* 
nia ;  before,  however,  he  (the  Attorney-General  quitted  Cata- 
nia, he  must  beg  leave  to  remark  upon  one  circumstance :  it 
was  at  Catania  or  Augusta  that  honours  were  first  bestowed 
upon  Pergami ;  as  their  lordships  would  recollect,  he  was 
created  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and  afterwards  Baron  de  la  Fran- 
cina.  Now  in  what  situation  Pergami  previously  was,  it  was 
impossible  to  forget.  He  had  been  taken  into  the  seiviceof 
the  princess  as  a  courier,  at  the  stipend  of  fifty  Napoleons  a 
year.  His  learned  friends  had  argued,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Denman,  that  not  much  stress  was  to  be  laid  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance of  a  courier's  obtaining  such  honours,  because  they 
might  have  been  procured  for  money.  But  what  means  of 
that  kind  coold  Pergami  possess,  who  was  retained  in  the  - 
princess's  service  at  a  salary  of  fifty  Napoleons  per  annum  ? 
JSut  it  would  only  be  trifling  with  their  lordships  to  detain 
them  upon  such  miserable  and  shallow  pretensions  as  these. 
These  were  the  facts,  of  which  his  learned  friends  had  said  that 
tSey  had  proved  nothing ;  he  contended  that  they  went  to 
prove  every  thing. 

*^  He  had  now  to  advert  to  the  evidence  relative  to  certain 
portraits,  painted  by  the  direction  of  her  majesty  for  Per« 
gami.  There  was  one  which  represented  her  in  the  character 
of  a  Penitent  Magdalen,  and  another  in  a  Turkish  dress. 
.  Why,  it  did  seem  to  him  a  question  that  one  should  hardly 
put  to  a  man  of  the  most  common  uoderstanding-*in  short, 
bow  would  their  lordships  account  for  this  thing?  Portraits 
of  her  royal  highness  given  to  a  aervaot,  living  in  habits  of 
daily  intercourse  and  communication  with  his  mistress !  For 
what  purpose  could  such  a  present  be  made  to  a  domestic  I 
These  tbm^s  would  not  take  place,  except  between  those  who 
were  lovers,  or  between  whom  an  intercourse  of  another  de- 
scription bad  already  taken  place.  These,  too,  were  facts, 
wbich  his  learned  friends  had  most  ingeniously,  and  with 
great  adroimess  he  would  confess,  kept  out  of  their  lordships' 
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view  in  the  whole  of  their  speeches,  and  throughout  their  de- 
fence. They  had  passed  over  this,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  their  doing  so,  by  going  on  to  another  part. 
(Oh  said  they)  we  will  now  show  your  lordships  the  real  truth 
of  the  polacre  scene :  that  her  royal  highness  slept  under  a 
tent,  and  that  Pergami  slept  under  that  tent  too,  at  the  ^ame 
time ;  but,  to  be  sure,  here  was  nothing  iniproper ;  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  any  thing  improper  should  have 
occurred,  and  so  they  burned  on.  They  did  not  like  to  stop 
to  examine  into  the  fact  of  the  princess's  dining  with  Pergami 
in  his  courier's  dress  :  they  went  at  once  from  the  polacre  to 
the  Villa  d'Este;  and  thus,  by  cptting  out  the  intermediate 
facts,  they  assumed  that  they  had  established  their  case. 
They  said,  *  we  have  shown  her  to  you,  on  board  the  polacre, 
an  unstained  and  unsullied  princess.''  This  was  the  way  iu 
whichliis  learned  friends  had  arrived  at  the  case  of  the  po- 
lacre, which  they  had  advanced  with  so  much  delight.  Mr. 
Brougham,  indeed,  by  an  accidental  omission  had  not  men- 
tioned it,  Mr.  Williams  acknowledged  tliat  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, in  his  eloquent  speech,  had  forgotten  to  notice  it,  but 
he  advanced  it  himself  with  the  greatest  boldness,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course  by  Mr.  Denman  and  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton.  When  the  cousel  for  the  bill  had  had  occasion  to  advert 
to  this  case,  and  to  point  out  the  great  impropriety  of  the 
thing,  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  immediately 
said,  *  Oh,  we  know  that :  I  have  admitted  all  that  before.' 
The  Attorney- General  would  now  observe  upon  what 
took  place  on  her  royal  highnesses  going  on  board  the  CA>- 
rinde,  at  Messina.  She  had  been  on  board  that  ship  before, 
upon  the  voyage  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Genoa,  and  at  that 
time  Pergami  had  waited  behind  her  chair. 

^*  On  her  second  embarkation  at  Messina,  Pergami  had  been 
previously  advanced  however.  Captain  Pecheii,  with  an 
honourable  feeling — a  feding  that  he)  the  Attorney-General) 
thought  reflected  the  ^greatest  honour  and  credit  upon  that 
manly  oflSlcer — said,  '  I  cannot  submit  to  the  degradation, of 
admitting  that  man  to  my  table  who  has  formerly  waited  be- 
hind my  chair/  it  being  clear  that  this  was  passing  in  his 
mind ;  '  I  have  seen  nothing  to  warrant  or  justify  it,  and  I 
will  not  tarnish  the  honour  of  a  British  officer  by  giving  my 
sanction  to  condescensions  which  I  see  no  just  occasion  for,' 
and  which  that  gallant  officer  must  have  been  unable  to  ac* 
count  for  otherwise  than  upon  some  improper  motive.  The 
Attorney-General  said,  that  what  subsequently  took  place 
upon  this  subject  equally  showed  what  was  passing  in  the 
Hund  of  her  royal  highness.     Mr.  Brougham  bad   said,  that 
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the  two  English  captains^  Pechell  and  Briggs,  were  witnesses, 
in  fact,  for  his  case.  How  for  Captain  Briggs  would  be  consi- 
dered a  witness  for  it,  after  his  contradiction  of  Lieut.  Uow- 
nain,  he  did  not  know.  Captain  Pechell  communicated  to 
Captain  Briggs,  that  his  sole  object  in  wishing  to  provide  a 
separate  table 'for  her  royal  highness's  suite,  and  at  which  Per* 
gami  was  to  dine,  was  the  circumstance  of  Pergami's  having 
formerly  waited  at  his  own  table.  Now  let  him  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  on  this 
occasion,  if  she  had  been  really  innocent,  or  if  Pergami  was 
justly  entitled  to  those  honours  which  she  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  In  the  mind  of  any  honourable  woman,  she  would  have 
said  to  Captain  Pechell,  ^  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  I  have  ad- 
vanced him  for  his  merit,  and  you  will  not  degrade  yourself  by 
sittmg  with  him  at  my  table,  where  I  am  present.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  servant  to  me,  and  I  have  chosen  to  advance 
him  to  rank  and  honour,  because  he  has  been  so  much  better 
a  one  than  those  by  whom  1  have  been  deceived,  and  who  have 
attempted  to  betray  me.' 

**  in  January,  1816,  their  lordships  would  remember  tlie 
piincess  permitted  Pergami  to  dine  at  her  table  on  board  the 
Clorinde,  In  March,  1815,  he  had  been  a  menial  servant 
waiting  at  the  same  table  Sach  would  ^ have  been  the  an- 
swer of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  she  would  have  said  to  Capt. 
Pechell,  with  a  becoming  feeling  of  resentment,  ^  by  what 
you  have  done,  you  have  been  marking  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  with  reprobation ;  I  will  take  care  to  re- 
present your  conduct  to  your  superiors.'  But  what  was  her 
conduct  ?  She  paused — ^she  hesitated.  She  felt,  as  she  must 
have  done,  the  indignity  which  would  be  offered  to  her  fa- 
vourite Pergami,  if  she  thus  permitted  him  to  withdraw.  She 
felt  that  at  that  time  the  causes  of  Captain  Pechell's  offer 
were  so  clear,  that  she  thought  proper  to  decline  it  altogether. 
After  two  or  three  days*  pause,  she  did  that  which  marked 
the  eonsciousness  of  guilt — she  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
table  of  Captain  Pechell,  and  contented  herself  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  and  Demont.  But  this  point 
had  been  altogether  omitted  by  the  opposite  counsel  ;  they, 
for  a  good  reason,  did  not  wish  to  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  it;  but  he  said  that  this  fact  carried  the  conviction  to 
his  mind  of  the  fact  of  the  intercourse  between  the  princess 
and  Pergami. 

''  The  learned  gentleman  next  came  to  the  arrangements 
on  board  the  polacre.  In  the  evidence  of  Paturzo  and  in  that 
of  Gargiulo,  those  arrangements  were  particularly  described. 
An  alteration  was  made  in  them  at  Tunis.    That  alteration 
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was  fcttempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
doctor  having  been  taken  on  board,  from  whence  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  general  arrangement  pf  the  rooms. 
Now  mark,  f  pray  you,  my  lords,  (continued  the  learned  gen* 
tieman)  this  circumstance.  It  was  argued  on  the  other  side, 
but  it  was  not  true,  that  protection  only  was  the  princess's 
object  in  placing  Pergami  so  near  her.  At  Tunis  it  seemed 
he  was  brought  still  nearer.  He  bad  lain,  before,  in  a  cabin 
outside  of  the  dining-room.  But  at  Tunis,  notwithstanding 
all  the  arguments  of  his  learned  friends  about  protection  being 
the  only  object  o/  the  arrangement,  although  a  sort  of  passage 
intervened  between  them,  the  beds  of  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami were  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  might  see  each 
other  in  bed.  Be  that  as  it  might,  or  whatever  was  the  de- 
sign or  meaning  of  their  being  so  placed,  it  was  clear  that 
access  was  thus  afforded^-that  a  facility  did  exist— a  facility, 
indeed,  which  his  learned  friend,  Dr.  Lushington,  bad  ad- 
mitted : — *  I  must  admit,'  said  he,  *  that  facility  of  access 
was,  in  effect,  thus  aflEJprded ;  but  don't  draw  the  inference 
because  there  was  the  facility — don't  imagine  that  there  was, 
therefore,  the  adulterous  intercourse  also.'  Pergami,  then, 
could  easily  obtain  entrance  into  her  royal  highness's  cabin ; 
and  it  did  so  happen  that  another  entrance  or  door  into  that 
cabin  was  afterwards  blocked  up,  so  that  no  person  might 
accidentally  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  the  princess  and 
Pergami,  after  they  had  retired. 

"  What  inference,  then — when  he  said  inference,  he  meant 
conclusions, — could  a  man  draw  from  these  facts  ?  He  could 
draw  but  one,  namely,  that  Pergami  was  the  man,  who,  all 
through  this  business,  enjoyed  that  facility.  When  they  slept 
at  Tunis,  and  at  tJtica,  their  lordships  would  see  that  the 
same  dispositions  were  made.  His  learned  friend  had  said 
that  nothing  was  proved  against  them  at  Zavouan :  that  it 
was  only  report. 

*  Did  you  Me  the  bed  of  her  royal  highness  in  the  rooming f      Tes. 

*  Did  it  appear  as  if  one  person  only  had  slept  in  it^  or  more  than 
ane  ?  .    It  neemed  mach  in  disorder. 

*  Can  you  say,  according  to  your  judgment,  looking  at  the  bed,  whe- 
ther one  or  two  persons  had  slept  in  it  ?  I  cannot  say  that  two  per- 
sons had  slept  in  the  bed,  but  it  rather  appeared  to  me  that  two  persons 
had  slept  in  it  rather  than  one. 

*  Why  sof  1  have  already  told  you,  becaoae  it  aeemed  in  great 
disordfir.* 

^  He  thought  that  Uiis  evidence  proved  that  the  fact  charged 
did  occur  at  Zavouan.  It  was  proved  by  Demont,  who,  it 
would  be  observed,  had  swoin  cautionsly  to  it.  Their  lord- 
ships wara  to  look  at  the  eridence  together,  and  from  tbegeoe^ 
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ral  complexion  of  the  hcis  decide  whether  or  not  this  case 
was  proved. 

''  The  learned  geodeman  then  adverted  to  the  occurrences 
at  EpbesuSf  as  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  to  which 
a  supposed  contradiction  had  been  inferred  in  the  evidence  of 
Hownam.  (Here  the  Attorney-General  contrasted  consi- 
derable portions  of  the-  evidence  of  these  individuals,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaiuing,  what  he  termed^  a  seeming  contradic- 
tion.) There  was  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Hownam  as  to 
the  Caffe  Turque,  at  Bphesus.;  upon  which  the  same  species 
of  contradiction  had  been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  but 
the  reality  of  which  he  denied.  After  the  afiair  of  Ephesus, 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  thing  particular  occurred  until 
they  arrived  at  Aum,  after  they  had  gone  from  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  to  Jerusalem.  Now4et  their  lordships  mark  this  part 
of  the  case,  which  was  not  only  not  contradicted,  but  in  their 
.  argument  and  upon  their  evidence,  admitted,  by  his  learned 
friends.  If  the  fact  there  deposed  to  was  true,  he  said,  -  it 
struck  his  mind  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  princesses  guilt. 
AVhat  was  the  case?  They  travelled  by  night  and  slept  by 
day.  Her  royal  highness,  after  tlie  fatigues  of  her  journey, 
reposed  in  a  tent  erected  for  her.  Outside  that  tent  was/ 
another  tent,  and  between  them  two  persons  were  constantly 
placed  to  protect  the  queen.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  niecessity  that  there  was  of  having  persons  to  protect  her ; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  should  seem,  that  not  satisfied  with  the 
protection  of  Majocchi  and  Ciirlino  (Pergami^s  nephew),  Per- 
gami  himself  reposed  under  the  same  tent  with  the  princesS| 
although  it  must  be  evident  that  of  necessity  such  an  arrange- 
ment must  have  exposed  her  royal  highness  to  those  indeli- 
cacies virbich  were  inseparable  from  travelling  and  long  jour- 
nies.  Good  God !  he  had  heard  it  said,  '  Oh,  but  she  was 
much  fatigued ;  she  came  in  and  reposed  on  a  sofa,  without 
taking  off  her  clothes.'  Why,  if  she  were  so  fktigued,  as  pro- 
bably she  was,  would  not  a  female  attendant  have  been  the 
best  possible  person  to  wait  upon  her?  Would  not  the 
Countess  of  Oldi,  or  Demont,  been  properly  selected  for  such 
a  purpose  ?  She  wanted  no  more  attendants ;  she  had  these 
to  spare ;  more  then  were  outside  of  the  tent.  But  at  this 
time  of  day  they  were  to  be  told  that  no  suspicion  of  impro^ 
priety  ought  to  be  excited.  Yet  bad  they  come  to  this  day,  in 
the  lyth  century,  and  it  was  gravely  argued  out  of  doors,  that 
impropriety  and  guilt  were  not  to  be  inferred  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, because  there  was  a  possibility  that  diere  might  be  no 
intercourse.  Their  lordships  must  repeal  those  bills  of  di- 
vorce which  in  so  many  instances  they  had  passed.    They 
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nast  send  forth  to  tbe  worid|  hereafter,  this  doctrine,  thac 
there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  or  guilt  in  such  a  circumstance ; 
and  they  must  procluim  to  the  world,  that  for  the  .future,  this 
might  be  done  with  impunity :  that  princesses  might  sleep  with 
their  menial  servants  under  tbe  same  tent,  without  impropriety 
or  guilt,  because  they  were  not  undressed.  Did  his  learned 
friends  know,  (and  if  they  did  not,  he  could  tell  them,)  that  in 
those  countries  it  was  not  the  custom  to  repose  without  their 
clothes.  If  they  did  not  know  it,  they  might  learn  it  from  the 
volumes  of  travels  with  which  Dr.  Holland  had  amused  and 
delighted  the  world.  In  vol.  I.  p. 227^  he  said — ^bed-cham- 
bers are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Greek  or  Turkish  habitations. 
Their  sofas  are  the  places  of  repose  for  the  higher  classes, 
and  the  floors  of  their  houses  for  the  lower  ranks****; 
neither  men  nor  women  take  off  more  than  a  small  part  of 
their  dress,  &c.' 

'*  The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  show,  that  it  would 
have  been  as  easy,  and  infinitely  more  proper,  for  the  Countess 
Oldi,  Demont,  or  Mariette,  to  have  slept  under  the  tent. 
This  arrangement.would  not  have  subjected  her  to  those  in- 
delicacies, which  he  need  not  more  nearly  allude  to,  but  which 
must  take  place  under  such  circumstances.  But  was  the  fact 
so?  Yes,  it  was  proved  by  the  evidence^  of  Majocchi  and 
Demont.  Here  the  learned  gentleman  read  several  extracts 
from  the  evidence.  Hot  a  single  person  of  any  description 
was  called  to  contradict  the  princess's  sleeping  under  the  tent 
with  Pergami,  and  that  sleeping,  let  their  lordships  recollect, 
when  no  possible  reason  but  one  could  be  assigned  for  its 
occurrence.  He  should  therefore  say,  that  in  this  case  there 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  adultery : 
if  there  were  not  such  proof  in  this  case,  the  house  had  done 
more  than  injustice  in  admitting  as  proof  that  which  they  bad 
often  deemed  proof  in  others.  That  fact  of  sleeping  in  the 
lent,  if  taken  alone,  was  enough,  but  it  became  indisputably 
conclusive  when  coupled  with  so  many  other  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  same  inference. ,  Good  God !  unless  this^ 
was  proof  of  adultery,  how  else  was  it  to  be  proved  t 

*^  His  learned  friends  had  said,  where  was  the  proof  of  any 
thing  but  their  sleeping  under  the  same  tent,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  to  talk  of  a  man  or  woman  sleeping  under  the  same 
tent,  unless  they  were  actually  |5roved  to  have  slept  undressed 
on  the  same  bed.  Was  it  to  go  forth  to  the  females  of  this 
kingdom  that  such  a  thing  could  innocently  take  place  ;Mf  so, 
then  there  was  an  end  to  ail  delicacy  of  female  feeling,  tlsere 
was  an  end  to  the  fine  moral  sentiment  of  the  females  of  this 
empire.     He  must  again  repeat,  that  if  enough  to  establish 
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the  fact  of  adultery  were  not  already  proved  in  this  case,  then 
there  was  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  establish  that  fact  iu 
any  other.  v 

''  If,  then,  the  Aum  case  stood  on  this  ground,  what  could 
be  said  of  the  conduct  on  board  the  polacre,  which,  though 
capable,  if  it  had  not  occurred,  of  the  fullest  disproof,  was. 
yet  by  his  learned  friend,  left  wholly  uncontradicted  ?  What 
were  the  facts  f  Did  not  her  royal  highness  and  Perganii  sleep 
under  the  same  tent  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre  from  Jaffa  to 
Capodanza,  and  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  months  f,  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  was,  forsooth,  that  some  horses  were 
below,;  that  their  noise,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  com- 
pelled her  royal  highness  to  repose  under  a  tent  on  thow 
deck.  But  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman)  said  that  this 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  tent,  that  it  was  only  the  ship's 
awning — a  sort  of  covering,  loosely  let  down  over  her  royal 
highness,  and  easily  opened  by  any  body  on  deck.  What  said 
their  own  witness,  Lieut.  Flynn  f — that  it  was  fastened  down 
to  the  ship's  ring-bolt,  on  the  deck.  Majocchi,  Gargiulo,  and 
Paturzo,  all  prove  how  the  tent  stood;  they  prove  all  the 
particulars,  not  one  of  which  stands  contradicted  by  a  tittle 
of  evidence.  So  closely  were  his  learned  friepds  pressed, 
that  when  they  found  it  was  in  vain  to  contradict  this  fact, 
they  were  compelled  to  attack  the  testimony  of  the  captain 
and  mate,  on  account  of  the  remuneration  given  to  them  for' 
coming  to  this  country  to  give  their  evidence  in  the  case.  This 
remuneration  was  not  larger  than  that  usually  given  to  foreign 
witnesses ;  in  general,  these  persons  required  for  their  ex- 
penses large  sums,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
them.  As  proof  of  this,  he  need  only  refer  to  his  learned 
friend's  own  female  witness  from  Morge,  in  Switzerland ;  she 
admitted  that  she  had  received  70/.  at  the  outset,  and  had  had 
100/.  deposited  at  her  bankers',  and  she  hinted  that  she  ex- 
pected further  remuneration.  The  house  would  doubtless 
recollect  that  the  captain  and  mate,  while  absent,  were  per- 
haps liable  to  the  loss  of  many  important  advaritages  arising 
from  the  trade  of  their  ship,  which,  if  at  home,  they  must 
certainly  receive.  Why  fly  to  the  remuneration  they  received, 
instead  of  contradicting  their  evidence,  which  if  it  could  be 
contradicted,  might  have  been  so  met  at  every  step  ?  They 
indeed  proved  not  only  the  night  scenes  in  the  tent,  but  what 
was  done  there  by  day  also. 

.  "  Both  the  captain  and  mate,  proved  that  while  Pergami 
was  reposing  under  the  tent,  ,f^id  her  majesty  hanging  over 
him,  Schiavini  ordered  the  tent  to  be  let  down ;  this  was  done 
in  broad  day,  and  by  the  order  of  Schiavini.     Where  waf 
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Schiavini  to  contradict  this.  He  was  now  living  at  Branden- 
burgh-bouse  with  her  majesty — lie  had  been  sent  over  to 
collect  witnesses.  Was  he  too  without  nerves  for  cross-exa- 
mination, as  Captain  Flynn  &nd  the  Ladies  Oldi  and  Marietti 
were  said  to  be  i  Was  not  Schiavini  to  be  found  with  nerve 
enough  to  contradict  die  fact,  that  by  his  order  the  tent  had 
been  let  down,  under  the  circumstances  he  had  nam^d.  Surely 
they  might  have  produced  him  ;  be  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  their  confidence,  he  had  not  corresponded  with 
Baron  Ompteda  about  forged  keys  and  picking  locks,  and 
the  detection  of  private  correspondence.  He  is  the  person 
who  is  charged  with  letting  down  the  tent.  Now,  when  her 
majesty's  innocence  was  to  be  established  as  clear  as  the 
noon-day,  where  she  took  an  attitude  of  challenging  all  in* 
quiry;  yet  here  was  a  most  material  and  conclusive  witness, 
were  she  innocent,  arid  that  witness,  though  on  the  spot,  his 
learned  friends  did  not  venture  to  call.  Count  Vassali  was 
indeed  called  to  contradict  the  occurrence  on  the  journey  to 
Sinigaglia.  There  was  confidence  enough  in  the  production 
of  Vassali,  but  why  not  have  ventured  upon  Schiavini,  when 
bis  name  was  connected  with  so  vital  a  fact  ?  Why  not  also 
produce  Cadino  to  contradict  the  fact  that  Pergami  took  the 
candle  every  night  within  the  tent,  and  then  put  it  out  himself.^ 
**  It  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of  this  sleeping  of  the  princess 
with  Pergami  for  five  weeks  under  the  tent,  and  yet  to  say, 
that  because  the  parties  were  not  undressed,  that  therefore 
the  innocence  of  the  princess  remained  clear.  But  what 
reason  he  would  again  ask  for  this  indulgence  to  Pergami. 
Lieut.  Flownam,  indeed,  did  continue  to  find  some  reason  for 
Pergami's  sleeping  under  the  tent ;  he  said  a  seaman  would 
have  been  better  than  a  landsman  to  give  assistance  on  such 
occasions.  Schiavini,  who  was  no  seaman,  he  said  would  not 
do,  and  yet  Pergami  it  appeared  would,  though  there  was  no 
proof  he  bad  ever  in  his  life  been  at  sea  before.  There  might 
have  been  a  guard  to  protect  the  tent  of  her  royal  highness ; 
there  might  have  been  every  protection  her  apprehensions  re- 
quired for  female  safety  ;  Lieut.  Flynn  always  slept  on  deck, 
near  the  helm :  but  no,  nothing  would  do  except  Pergami's 
sleeping  under  the  same  tent,  under  circumstances  which  put 
an  end  to  the  feeling  of  female  delicacy.  But  Pergami  slept 
on  a  sofa,  whi.ch  sofa  was  three  feet  distant  from  her  royal 
highness's  bed,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties bei^g  undressed,  for  the  princess  was  seen  early  in  the 
morning  dressed,  and  Pergami  in.  his  gown: — *  O,  then,*  ex- 
claimed his  learned  friends,  '  what  proof  was  there  of  crimi- 
nality in  the  princess's  conduct  ?'    I^  he  would  answer,  these 
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fticts, which  put  an  end  to  all  sense  of  female  delicacy^  did  not 
furnish  proof,  then  he  knew  not  what  was  proof  in  such  a 
case.  Lieut.  Hownam's  *  belief  upon  the  occasion  was  not 
his  (the  Attorney-General's)  case,  as  his  learned  fiiends  htfd 
called  it ;  but  it  was  an  undeniable  corroboration  of  the  five 
witnesses  whose  testimony  related  to  the  same  fact;  k  was 
the  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo,  Paturzo^*  De<* 
fnont,  Maioni,  and  another.  Why  not  contradict  these  wit- 
nesses if  they  could  be  contradicted  ?  The  reason  was  obviovs: 
Lieut.  Hownam  told  too  much,  Lieut.  Flynn  broke  down  in* 
his  cross-examination,  and  they  were  afraid  to  call  Schiavini^ 
Y^arlini,  Oldi,  Hieronymus,  Marietti,  or  the  others  who  were 
an  now  at  Brandenburgh-house/  The  polacre  scene  wae 
established  beyond  all  doubt ;  then  did  it  not  give  sanction  by 
its  strong  confirmation  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the 
other  scenes  "^  in  which  they  were  represented  to  have  par* 
ticipated-^ 

'*  But  there  was  one  event  upon  which  his  learned  friends^ 
notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  their  details,  were  altogether 
silent,  namely,  the  celebration  on  board  the  ship  dl  the 
Saint's  Day  whose  name  Pergami  bore.  They  said  not  one 
word  of  the  regaling  the  crew  on  that  day,  nor  <rf  the  shouta 
of  '  Long  live  St.  Bartholomew !  Long  live  the  Princess  f 
Long  live  the  Chevalier ! '  Did  not  this  celebration  of  Per« 
gami  show  the  estimation  in  which  Pergami  was  held  by  his 
royal  mistress  ?  Where  was  the  instance  of  such  an  act  towards 
any  of  the  other  servants,  and  did  it  not  in  Pergami's  case 
show  the  sentiments  entertained  for  him  by  the  princess.  All 
this  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  his  learned  friends  by 
aQcident ;  no,  but  they  knew  the  fact  could  pot  be  contra* 
dieted,  nor  the  inference  to  which  such  a  fact,  coufTkd  witb 
the  other  circumstances,  necessarily  led* 

**  Then  there  was  the  bath  scene.  Lient.  Ho^aen  wav 
asked,  'Did  the  princess  bathe  on  board? — ^Yes,  she  did/ 
The  bath  is  also  carried,  not  into  her  dining-foom,  but  ioto 
that  cabin  in  which  she  slept.  Lieut.  Flynn  had  been  called 
to  support  the  case,  and  to  show  that  the  tub  cotild  not  ha¥e 
been  placed  in  the  cabin.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  cem-^ 
ment  on  the  testimony  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  upo»  whosft 
the  house  would  probably  be  of  opinion  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed.  *  Yet  what  inference,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Den«ian, 
*  could  be  drawn  from  this  young  man's  taking  a  paper  from 
bis  pocket  to  assist  his  memory  ?  and  what  did  it  signify,  if,, 
on  cross-examination,  he  swore  three  different  ways  regarding 
ide  hand-writing  of  that  paper  > '  In  fact,  Lieut.  FJynn  bad 
dcposea  in  the  first  instance  that  it  was  the  hand-writing  of 
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P«ieoiiMit ;  bat,  by  a  fdrtutuite  ftecideht,  the  counsel  for  (be 
bill  happened  to  have  sonie  letters  of  Scfaiavini  in  their  pos- 
MMioQ^  and,  on  camparing  the  two,  it  was  obvious  that  the 

Spat  was  the  hand-writing  of  that  person.  Accordingly  the 
^licitor-General  had  put  it  to  Lieut.  Flyttn  whether  it  was 
•ot  so.  It  came  Kke  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  witness,  who 
never  dreamt  that  tbe  fact  Urould  be  discovered.  Yet  thu, 
Mr.  Denmao  had  contended,  was  a  matter  of  no  importatice, 
Ibrfietting  tiie  eloquent  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brougham's  speedy 
which  must  be  well  remembered  by  the  house,  in  which  he 
beantilbUy  dilated  on  the  accidental  detection  of  guilt  and 
peijury  by  triflina  circumstances,  referring  eveti  to  Holy  Writ 
m  proof  of  his  meory.  However,  to  Lieut.  Flynn  this  argu- 
ment was  not  to  ipply ;  but  still  it  was  an  accidental  detection, 
and  on  account  of  it  the  queen's  counsel  were  afraid  to  pro- 
duce any  other  witnesses. 

^  What  fell  from  Mr.  Brougham  had  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  Sacchi  regarding  the  tumult  at  Dover,  a  fact  much 
more  immaterial  than  the  hand-writing  of  Schiavini;  )'etupoii 
that  ftuct  the  whole  evidence^  the  whole  of  Sacchi,  was  to  be 
destroyed*  lieuL  Flynn,  however,  was  a  witness  ou  the 
other  side^  and  accordingly  he  was  ,an  English  sailof,  and  a 
British  Lieutenant.  He  was  so,  and  for  this  reason  his 
honour  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life;  and  for  this 
leason  die  observation  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  but  to  every  Italian  witness  called  in  proof  of 
the  preamble.  Lieut.  Fl^nn  had  been  asked  over  and  over 
again  as  to  the  hand*writmg  of  the  paper,  and  he  could  ndt 
have  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  point :  whether,  therefore, 
his  contradiction  was  wilAil  or  by  mistake,  the  house  could 
give  him  no  credence.  Answers  had  been  extorted  from  him 
by  some  of  their  lordships  which  showed  diat  he  deserved  no 
reliance,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  bin- 
nacle, and  to  the  li^ht  which  was  thrown  into  the  tent.  All 
that  he  stated  on  this  subject  was  too  long  to  be  recapitulated, 
ittd  it  must  be  fresh  iti  the  recollection  of  the  house.  He 
(the  Attomey'-6eiienil)did  not  wish  to  injure  hb  feelings  more 
dian  wak  necessary,  and  would  therefore  only  say  that  he  had 
8WOJ1I  most  rashly. 

<'  With  regard  to  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  he  had  been 
contradicted  by  Lieut.  Hownam,  who  found  the  tent  quite 
dark,  and  so  enclosed  that  it  coidd  not  be  opened  but  on  the 
inside.  This  was  also  sworn  to  b^  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  who 
stated  that  it  was  shut  by  Perganu  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
all  observation. 

''  If  the  fact,  that  Pergami  and  the  princess  were  in  the 
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tr^,  wanted  copfirma^Di  it  was  apipl;  siipipli^  by  Uie  proo^ 
that  off  the  coa9t  of  Candia,  when  the  waves  came  o?er  tb^ 
teut,  the  priQce9a  was  conducted  from  it  below  by  Peqfami. 
Mr.Hpwnam,  indeed,  said  that  it  was  I^ieut.  plynn ;  but  tbif 
waa  incredible,  because  ip  the  gale  his  attention  would  neces* 
aarily  be  directed  to  the  managemept  of  the  ship.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  be  copcluded,  with  the  witnesses  for  the  biUj  thai 
Peii^mi  and  the  princess  descended  the  ladder  together.  Tq 
return  to  the  bath-^  DemoQt  and  Majocchi  were  belieyed, 
the  princess  took  the  bath  below^  but  this  point  was  quite 
immaterial^  the  main  fact  bein|[  that  Pergami  was  present  at 
the  time,,^nd  >^h^ther  in  the  dinmg  or  sleeping  cabin  m^depo 
difference,  ^e  l^oew  qot  whether  any  woman  would  have  enr 
dured  (he  sight  of  any  man  on  such  an  occasion ;  Biit  sure  h/e 
was  she  would  endure  the  sight  of  no  man  by  whoin  her  li|^ 
favours  had  nat  been  enjoyed^  $Io  wpman  of  feeling  or  deUi 
cacy  would  have  permitted  it.;  but  it  was  certain  that  Pergaipi 
was  present  when  the  princess  took  the  batlu  The  circum-* 
stances  were  too  gross  to  be  detailed ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  it  proved  the  whole  case*  If  it  were  false,  it  nought  have 
.been  contradicted  by  the  Countess  Okti  and  Mariette;  but 
they  had  not  been  caUed,  and  the  fact  rested  on  the  concurrent 
.lestimony  of  Gargiiilo,  Paturzo,  Qemont  and  M^occlUt 
The  only  witness  who  made  it  doubtAil  whether  it  took  place 
in  the  dmtng-cabin  was  Laeut.  Hpwnamy  but  he  only  stated  hia 
.opinion. 

^*  While  upon  this  part  of  the  case»  so  confirmed  and 
strengthened^  he  vrished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  houae  to 
the  gircumatanees  attending  M^otcchi's  evidence*  He  had 
heard  with  some  surpiise  that  $|ajoochi  and  I>emQBt  wefo. 
not  to  be  c^edited^  The  position  was^  tihat  M«S<><^^h^  ^ 
certain  queatioDs,  had  replied  that  be  did  not  recollect  parti- 
cular facta;  Vut^  if  this  rule  were  applied  to  the  testimony 
against  the  hill,  it  might  he  said  of  almost  every  witness  that, 
had  been  called.  It  would  be  remembered  that  Majocchi 
waa  examined  once,  and  that  he  was  called  up  a  second  (ime 
on  tlie  receipt  of  oertaia  iafermation,  which  so  oppiutufiely 
mid  unexpectecUy  had  arrived  in  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
counsel  during  all  stages  of  the  pro%9eding.  it  was  somn 
intalligenoe  fiom.  QtoufBester,  not  obtained^  however,  until 
jGrargiulo  and  Patur^o  had  been  examined:  then  the  oa^e 
pressed,  and  the  f^t  side  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  di- 
version. SigBor  lihn  mi  Rkordo  was,  therefore,  brought  up 
to  have  hia  testimony  destroyed,  and  the  house  was  amused^ 
hour  after  houa,  regarding  bis  vmt  to  Gloucester,  MajpccliiV 
journey  in  a  stage-coach^  and  cqnv«^'«^tioi)  witbthi^nian  ^^A 
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<hc  Other.  His  memory  waa  tortured  on  the  subject;  forj 
Chough  Mr.  Brougham  had  applied  that  word  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  Solicitor-General,  it  was  equally  applica- 
ble to  his  own.  He  supposed  the  other  side  would  not 
confess  this :  tliey  would  say  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  be 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  that  the  witnesses  felt 
nothing  but  deKght  while  they  were  in  his  hands.  Majocchi 
did  not  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion :  for,  when  he  was  recalled 
Co  the  bar,  he  certainly  looked  a  little  alarmed. 

^  A  great  deal  had  been  said  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
fatigues  of  Lieut  Flynn,  but  they  were  nothmg  compared 
with  what  Majocchi  had  endured.     He  had  been  four  times 
placed  at  t}ie  bar ;  the  last  time  when  the  Solicitor-General 
was  about  to  sum  up.     It  was  then  thought  that  a  dirersion 
would  be  conrenient,  and  Majocchi  was  again  produced  to  be 
cross-examined  as  to  most  important  facts.    The  other  side 
fancied  that  they  had  discovered  that  he  had  been  at  Carlton- 
house,  and  they  questioned  him   as  tO   his  knowledge  of 
Cavazzi,  and  others,  for  whom  summonses  were  issued ;  and, 
in  addition,  various  letters  were  produced.     One  supposed  in- 
consistency was,    that,    though    Majocchi    had    sworn    he 
could  not  write,  he  had  kept  a  memorandum-book  ;  but  Mr. 
Brougham  afterwards,  with  his  wonted  candour,  admitted  diat 
the  mistake  arose  from  an  error  of  the  interpreter.     The  coo- 
tnMliction  regarding  which  Majocchi  was  called  a  fourth  time 
related  to  the  evidence  of  Carrington-*a  witness  of  spotless 
purity,  perfect  mtegrity,  aud  entire  veracity.     He  was  to  show 
some  inconsistency  in  the  evidence  of  poor  Non  mi  Ricordo — 
a  name  that  had  been  given  to  Majocchi  by  a  certain  degree 
of  artifice  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
took  care  to  put  such  questions  as  should  receive  that  answer ; 
Chough  the  house  would  not  forget  that  the  queen's  accom* 
plished  witness,  Omati,  had  been  specially  instructed  not  to 
use  thajt  phrase.     But  what  had  become  of  Mrs.  Hughes, 
whom  Majocchi  was   so  desirous  of  marrying?    What  had 
become  of  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  Cavazzi,  the  ealet 
de  place,  who  had  shown  Majocchi  London,  and  who  were  all 
summoned  as  if  they  were  to  be  most  important  witnesses.' 
Nay,  some  of  them  had  had  an  inspection  of  Majocchi,  to 
identify  him :  Mr.  Johnstone  had  seen  him,  bui,   unluckily, 
he  had  not  been  brought  forward  to  disprove  what  had  been 
sworn.     His  learned  friends  felt  the  value  of  his  testimony, 
tfnd  they  thought  they  could  divert  the  public  attention  from 
what  Non  mi  Ricordo  had  sworn,  though  they  well  knew  that 
his  evidence  must  be  hereafter  tried  by  another  test,  whether 
he  could  or  couM  not  be  contradicted. 
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•  ^  The  last  time  Majocchi  was  compelled  to  appear  was 
with  reference  to  the  assertion  of  Carringtou,  that 'man  of  per- 
fect honesty  and  character^  and  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Denman,  was  *  born  a  gentleman.'  If,  however,  the  other 
side  could  point  out  any  such  contradictions  in  the  testimony 
of  No/t  mi  Ricordo  as  he  (the  Attorney-General  could  show 
in  the  evidence  of  Carrington,)  he  would  consent  to  resign 
Majocchi  to  his  fate.  He  defied  them  to  do  it;  btit  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  such  contradictions  and  evasions  on  the 
part  of  Carrington  as  must  satisfy  every  roan  that  he  was  not 
to  be  believed.  The  main  fact  to  which  he  was  to  depose 
was,  tliat  at  Ruccanelli,  in  1816,  in  the  servants'  hall,  Majocchi 
1>egan  to  talk  about  Baron  Ompteda,  and  that  on  the  following 
day  he  made  an  oration  on  the  same  subject.  There  was  a 
trifling  circumstance  which  still  deserved  attention  in  the 
evidence  of  Carrington,  and  it  was  this — he  swore  that  Ruc<* 
canelli  was  only  four  miles,  or  about  an  hour's  journey  up 
hill,  from  Rome,  and  that  it  was  nearer  Rome  than  Frescati. 
Carlo  Forti,  another  accomplished  witness  on  the  same  side, 
said  that  it  was  12  miles  from  Rome,  and  that  Frescati  was 
ftrther  than  Ruccanelli.  The  part  of  Carrington's  examina* 
tion  to  which  he  particularly  alluded  related  to  his  service  on 
board  the  Poictiers,  under  Sir  John  Beresford. 

'^  The  Questions  were  put  to  bring  facts  to  bis  recollection, 
not  like  Mr.  Brougham's,  to  produce  Non  mi  ricordo  for  the 
answer,  and  when  Carrington  did  not  at  all  expect  that  any 
contradiction  to  him  could  be  given,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  disguised  the  truth. 

'^  But  he  appealed  to  the  house,  whether  it  was  possible 
that  such  a  conversation  could  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
witness  during  liis  first  examination?  When  he  called  tha 
notice  of  the  house  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Beresford,  it 
would  be  seen  that  what  Carrington  stated  was  false,  and  that 
he  left  the  navy,  because  he  desired  to  be'  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  and  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Thisbe  that  he  might  get  his  discharge.  Other  contradictions 
would  also  be  obvious.  Sir  J.  Beresford  had  been  called  at 
the  instance  of  a  noble  lord,  though  it  was  a  thing  not  very 
usual.  [Earl  Grey  here  intimated  his  dissent.]  It  might  be 
right  to  do  so,  but  he  (the  Attorney-General)  had  never  heard 
of  an  instance  where  one  witness  was  called  in  this  manner  to 
support  the  character  and  consistency  of  another.  It  would 
have  been  considered  strange,  at  least,  if  he,  on  his  side,  had 
thought  fit  to  suggest  such  a  mode  of  proceeding." 

It  was  here  ordered  that  counsel  should  withdraw ;  and 

Earl  Grey  said,   a  noble  lord  opposite  had  put  certain 
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quettioat  to  Cwrriagtoii,  expUnatorj  of  kU  previoiM  endeace, 
un4  in  the  course  of  the  unawers  the  witness  bad  mentioned 
Sir  J,  iieresford  as  the  person  from  wliom  b^  had  obtained 
his  discharge.  ^^  ord^r  fully  to  sift  fmd  examine  the  situation 
jn  which  Carqiigton  stoodj  he  (I^arl  Grej)  had  thought  it  righl 
imd  just  tbat  the  evidence  of  ^ir  J.  Beresford  should  be  ob- 
tained.  He  had  no  de^e  either  to  support  or  contradict  the 
witness :  his  object  was  sin^ply  to  investignte  tbe  truth,  and|p 
b  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  a  peer,  he  had  pioved  that  Sir 
J.  Beresford  be  called.  He  had  now  deemed  it  necessary  to 
say  thus  much,  because  when  a  counsel  at  the  bar  permitted 
himself  to  say  that  an  unusual  thi^g  had  been  dome,  he  could 
not  hear  the  statement,  imputiug  to  him  an  improper  motive^ 
without  doing  himself  justice  by  appealing  to  their  lordships, 
and  contradicting,  an  assertion  which  wa^  totally  groundless* 
(Cheers.) 

Counsel  were  then  recalled. 

The  Att6rnby-Gbneral  continued.  ''He  ^3  tta^td^^^ 
that  Sir  J.  Beresford  had  been  undoubtedly  called  to  eluqidatf 
the  truth,  but  that,  under  such  circumstancesi^  it  was  not  usufd 
for  one  witness  to  be  called  tq  confirm  another.  Though  be 
was  not  entitled  to  know  what  had  just  passed,  be  must  say, 
in  justice  to  himself,  that  he  meant  to  cast  no.  imputation  upo^ 
tjbie  nob}e  lord.  For  one,  he  sincerely  rejoiced  thnt  the  course 
had  beeq  pursued,  because  it  had  elicited  the  truth,  and  showed 
that  Caningtoi^  had  stated  what  was  untr'ue.  He  would  now 
^all  the  recollectipu  of  the  house  to  what  Sir  J.  Berefliford 
had  sworn. 

''  It  appeared  that  h^  directedly  and  pointedly  contradicted 
Carriqgton  as  to  any  ^onverss^ion  on  board  the  Potc/iers,  ior 
dependently  of  wt^h  thp  man  bad  expressly  contradicted 
liimself.  Was  he,  tben,  a  fit  person  to  destroy  the  evideoce 
of  Majocchi,  by  deposing  to  cert^  expressions  by  Barou 
Ompteda,  which  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  case  ?  Car^ington  was  th^  only  person  called  to  prove 
those  expressions,  ^though  he  had  sworn  that  Francisco,  a 
Genofsse  servi^t  of  I4^ut.  How9am,  wi|S  ^Iso  present,  and 
who,  it  appeared,  Mfas  in  thjis  country,  and  within  the  reach  of 
the  other  side.  Bal^cing  all  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  appeared  that  the  preponderance  was  infinitely  in  favour 
of  Majocchi.'' 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  ^sked  vifhether  the  Attorney-General 
bad  finished  this  point,  as  it  was  now  four  v'clock  f 
'  The  Attorney-General  answered  in  the  affirmi^tive,  and  the 
house  theu  adjourned. 
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FORTt'FdURlW  DAr,*^ATURDAT,  O&rOBEltWi 

Mr.  ATTOEKBY-OftKBft  All  resumM  hi6  reply  tb  thede* 
fence.  **  He  had,  (he  observed)  At  the  close  of  bis  address  on 
yesterday,  brought  down  the  evidence  to  the  end  of  what  wan 
called  the  long  voyage.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  the 
cHPder  which  her  royal  hightiess  had,  in  the  course  of  that  pil- 
griraagey  conferred  on  some  of  her  suite.  The  institution  of 
that  oHIer  had  certainly  been  made  the  subject  of  great  plea- 
santry and  ridicule  by  his  learned  firiendsy  but  on  very  erro- 
neous grounds.  They  seemed  to  imagme>  that  because  the 
circumstance  was  described  or  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill>  as  if  it  #ere  made  a  substaiitive  charge,  whereas  it 
was  only  introduced  as  one  of  those  occurrences  on  which  he 
founded  the  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  of  her  majesty's 
conduct  led, — that  an  adulterous-  intercourse  had  subsisted 
nearly  the  whole  time  of  hei*  absence  from  England.  How* 
ever  much  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  might  have 
made  the  diploma  the  subject  of  ridicule,  he  doubted  not  that 
their  lordships  would  find  in  it  matter  for  grave  observation. 
It  was  not  the  simple  institution  of  the  otder,  however,  from 
which  any  thing  was  to  be  inferred :  but  the  ground  on  which 
importance  had  been  attached  to  it  was,  that  that  Pergami,  the 
favoured  Pergami,  was  here,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the 
distinguished  individual.  It  was  instituted,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  diploifaa,  '  as  a  reward  to  the  faithful  kiiights 
who  had  had  the  honour  ef  accompanying  her  royal  highness 
in  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laiid.'  But  what  a  pilgrimage 
was  this!  and  what  was  the  motive  of  the  journey?  Thehr 
lordships  would  recollect  what  had  been  proved  by  Demont, 
and  to  which  no  contradiction  was  g^ven,  relative  to  her  ma- 

S sty's  attention  to  religious  duties.'  This  pilgrimage  to  the 
oly  Land  might 'seem  to  have  its  foundation  in  religious 
ideas :  but  it  had  been  proved  by  Demont,  diat,  during  the 
whole  time  that  she  was  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  from  the  moment  her  royal  highness  set  out  from  Ge- 
noa, even  at  the  period  when  she  was  on  the  threshold  of  be-^ 
coming  queen,  that  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  according 
to  the  Protestant  foith,  was  omitted.  Their  lordships  would 
find,  however,  that,  consistently  with  the  other  effects  of  the 
infatuated  passion  which  governed  her  royal  highness,  she  ac* 
companied'  that  man  on  whom  she  bestowed  so  many  marki 
of  fiivour  to  places  of  worship  which  were  conformable  to 
his  belief:  but  she  neglected,  and  suffered  to  be  neglected  in 
her  family,  the  worship  of  the  established  religion  of  this 
country,  which,  in  her  situation  and  rank,  it  was  her  duty,  her 
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imperalive  duty,  to  see  regularly  performed.  Bat  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline,  as  grand 
master  f  Pergami :  and,  in  the  diploma,  that  mao  is,  for  the 
first  time,  styled  colonel,  though  he  had  never  held  any  rank 
in  the  French  army  beyond  that  of  ouarter-master,  which  b 
only  equal  to  that  of  sei^eant  in  the  British  service.  He  is, 
however,  made  grand  master  of  this  order,  and,  ridiculous  as 
the  thing  may  be,  this  dignity  is,  by  the  diploma,  to  continue 
herediury  in  his  family,  and  to  descend  from  generation  to 
generation  for  ever. 

''  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  is  the  occa- 
sion on  which  he  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  title  of  colonel, 
which  title  was  conferred  by  her  royal  higl^ness,  for  he  had 
never  obtained  it  by  military  service.  He  is  also  styled  in  the 
diploma  Baron  Francina,  Knight  of  Malta,  and  Graqd  Crosa  ' 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with  these  titles  Pergami  counter- 
signs his  own  diploma.  This,  therefore,  is  introduced  into  the 
charge  as  one  of  the  facts  which  prove  a  criminal  £smiliarity« 
He  would  ask  why  was  this  man  so  distinguished  above  Capt. 
Flynn,  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  all  her  majesty's  other  attend-* 
ants  i  Had  he  done  more  to  merit  this  distinction  than  the 
rest  of  her  suite  f — O  yes  ?  He  was  her  protector  during  her 
pilgrimage,  under  the  tent  at  Aube,  and  under  the  tent  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Capo  D*Ansa.  This  was  the  real  state 
of  that  point  of  the  case,  and,  without  further  comment,  he 
left  it  to  their  lordships'  consideration.  He  would  pass  over 
some  other  evidences  of  familiarity.  After  the  long  voyage 
the  Princess  of  NVales  returned  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como.  There  alterations  were  made  which  had  no 
other  object  than  to  facilitate  the  adulterous  intercourse,  by 
making  an  easy  communication  between  the  bed-rooms  of 
Pergami  and  her  royal  highness.  This  appeared  from  Ma- 
Jocchi's  evidence,  and  Demonl's.  The  other  side  felt  the 
importance  of  this  fact,  and  well  knew  how  necessary  it  was 
to  counteract  it.  Accordingly,  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, opened  that,  he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  in  what 
had  been  done  no  such  object  was  in  view  ;  that  the  alteration 
was  made  iu  consequence  of  her  royal  higbuess's  apartment 
being  liable  to  smoke,  and  [not  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  access  to  it.  His  learned  friends  had  had  the  architect,, 
different  workmen,  and  servants,  at  the  bar,  and  tlierefore  had 
the  means  of  proving  the  fiict,  if  it  was  true ;  but  not  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  was  asked.  Although  they  stated,  in  the 
opening  of  their  case,  that  they  would  contradict  the  objeot 
assigned  for  the  alterations,  they  had  failed  to  contradict  it. 
What,  then,  was  lie  to  infer  from  their  failure,  but  that  they 
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(oiind  their  witnesses  would  not  come  up  to  the  mark  whei 
brought  before  that  house.  The  case,  with  respect  to  this 
point,  therefore,  stands  as  it  did  on  the  evidence  of  Demont 
and  MajocchL 

''  The  learned  gentlenum  would  not  detain  their  lordships 
longer  at  present  with  any  occurrences  at  Villa  d'Este,  but 
there  were  circumstances  proved  lo  have  taken  place  after  the 
long  voyage,  which,  if  not  true,  might  be  contradicted  by 
many  witnesses.  For  instance,  the  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred at  the  inn  at  Bellinzona^-tlie  place  between  Milan  and 
the  Villa.  Galli  states  that  the  princci>s  and  her  suite  came 
to  the  inn  and  dined ;  that  compliments  passed  between  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami ;  that  they  helped  each  other  to^ 
delicate  morsels ;  and  that,  finally,  when  the  company  went 
away,  Pergami  got  up  and  gave  her  royal  highness  a  kiss,  the 
waiter  having  been  previously  ordered  to  go  down  stairs. 
Now,  without  speaking  of  the  kiss,  which  none  saw  but  the 
waiter,  there  were  other  facts  sworn,  against  which,  evidence 
might  have  been  called.  The  suite  consisted  entirely  of  Ita- 
lians, and  most  of  the  Pergami  family,  and  they  might  have 
been  called  to  contradict  what  was  said  to  have  occurred  at 
dinner.  But  his  learned  friends  had  not  ventured  to  impugn 
this  waiter's  character,  notwithstanding  the  time  and  opportu- 
nity which  had  been  afforded  for  that  purpose.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  credible  witness, 
and,  in  every  thing  he  had  said,  worthy  of  belief.  And  here 
he  could  not  help  observing  that,  respecting  general  character, 
notwithstanding  the  bitter  invectives  uttered  against  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  and  notwithstanding  the  bold 
accusations  of  perjury,  not  one  person  of  respectability  had 
been  produced  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  character  of  tlie 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill :  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  show  that  the  witnesses  for  the  bill  were  not  in  every  way 
fully  as  respectable  as  those  of  the  other  side.  Then  this 
scene  at  the  inn  was  proved  by  a  credible  witness,  one  against 
whom  no  contradiction  had  been  offered ;  and  if  the  fact  was 
proved,  it  established  the  case ;  for  one  fact  of  this  kind, 
showed  to  demonstration  that  the  conclusion  drawn  as  to 
familiarity  was  well  founded.  And  now  on  this  charge  of 
familiarity  their  lordships  would  permit  him  to  refer  to  'an 
admission  which  had  been  made  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Brougham,  with  respect  to  what  occurred  on  board  the 
|>olacre.  His  learned  friend  had  said,  speaking  of  the  fact 
sworn  to  by  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  of  her  royal  highness 
sitting  on  a  gun  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Pergami, 
tliat   it  was  such  a  fact  that  if  it   was  proved  would  leave 
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nothing  to  the  imagination  but  the  gratification  of  the  last 
purposes  of  desire.  Then  he  would  say  that  tbis  act  in  the 
same  manner  left  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn..  The  scene 
on  board  the  polacre  had  been  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and, 
like  the  scene  at  Terracina,  proved  by  one  witness,  remained 
uncuntradi<^ted, 

'^  He  now  came  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  related  to 
what  was  called  the  tour  in  Germany.  With  respect  to  this 
topic  their  lordships  would  recollect  that  his  learned  fnend, 
Mr.  Williams,  in  his  opening,  had  said,  '  thank  God,  here  is 
a  triumphant  case  for  her  majesty ! '  Now,  tvhat  was  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  f  Demont  had  stated,  that  upon  her 
majesty's  arrival  at  Schamitz,  her  journey  was  delayed.  She 
arrived  about  mid-day,  aud  was  obliged  to  remain  there  the 
following  night  and  morning.  Demodt  stated,  that  she  retired 
to  rest  in  her  majesty's  rqom  at  night,  aud.  that  Pergami,  who 
had  gone  for  passports,  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Upon  his  return  he  came  into  her  royal  highness's  room ; 
Demont  was  then  ordered  to  leave  the  room,  and  Pergami, 
who  was  then  left  alone  with  her  royal  highness,  continued  in 
the  room  until  morning.  Now,  what  bad  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Brougham,  said  to  this  part  of  the  case?  He  said  he 
would  show  that  the  moment  the  passports  were  received  the 
whole  suite  got  up,  and  that  within  an  hour  and  a  half  her 
majesty  was  in  her  carriage  and  the  journey  resumed ;  and 
that  that  hour  and  a  half  was  occupied  in  packing  up  the 
baggage,  paying  the  bills,  and  making  other  preparations  for 
the  journey.  This  was  what  was  asserted  in  the  opening ; 
but  how  stood  the  case  ?  His  learned  friends  had  three  wit- 
nesses to  contradict  Demont  on  this  point,  if  she  spoke  falsely, 
but  two  only  had  been  produced, '  Mr.  Hownam  and  Vassali ; 
the  third  witness,  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  was  for  some  reason 
withheld.  He  must  s^y  that  he  thought  Vassali's  evidence 
the  most  extraordinary  he  had  ever  met  with.  Both  he  and 
Hownam  swore  that  the  baggage  was  packed  op,  that  it 
never  had  been  unpacked,  a^d  that  all  the  preparations  for 
resuming  the  journey,  made  out  of  doors,  consisted  in  clearing 
away  the  snow.  Vassali  states  that,  after  his  return  from 
Inspruck,  he  went  into  her  majesty's  room.  He  does  not 
venture  to  swear  that  she  was  not  undressed ;  but  he  says 
that  she  was  covered  with  shawls  or  something  like  that. 

'' Demont,  it  would  be  found,  did  not  state  whether  she 
was  dressed  or  undressed ;  and  their  lordships,  upon  examina- 
tion, would  see  tliat  the  two  statements  differed  very  little. 
He  came  now  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  related  to 
their  setting  off.     It  was,   after  a   good  deal    of  shuffling. 
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extorted  from  the  witnesses  ibat  thej  did  not  set  out  till  broad 
daj-light.  Did  not  this,  then,  correspond  with  what  Demont 
had  'sworn?  Vassali  when  asked  on  his  cross-examination 
how  he  had  emplojred  himself  after  his  return  from  Inspruck 
until  their  departure,  mentioned  his  going  backward  and  for^ 
ward  to  her  royal, highnesses  room,  but  said  nothing  to  account 
for  his  going  there  so  often.  He  was  then  asked,  whether  he, 
who  had  that  day  travelled  from  ,Schamitz  to  Inspruck,  had 
pot  taken  rest  from  half-past  two,  when  he  returned,  till  the 
party  set  out.  To  this  he  said,  that  he  had  been  an  officer, 
that  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  campaigns  thought 
little  of  such  things,  and  that  he  felt  no  fatigue.  Accordmg 
to  his  account,  therefore,  he  remained,  after  this  journey, 
from  half-past  two  until  day-light,  without  taking  any  rest.  It 
was  true  that  he  said  he  carried  her  roval  highness  something  to 
eat,  but  that  was  between  five  and  sB  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  assigned  no  reason  for  this  conduct,  except  that  it  was  the 
practice  for  those  who  attended  on  royal  personages  to  be 
always  in  readiness.  If  this  was  to  be  called  a  tnumph,  it 
certainly  was  not  such  in  contradiction  to  Demont's  evidence, 
and  he  knew  not  were  the  triumph  was  to  foe  found.  Did  it 
consist  in  Vassali  moving  backward  and  forward,  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock,  between  her  royal  highness's  bed-room 
and  the  passage  of  the  innf  So  much  for  the  affair  of 
Schamitz. 

''  He  now  came  to  that  of  Carlsruhe,  and  to  that  he  solicited 
their  lordships'  most  serious  attention.  Barbara  Kress  proved, 
that  one  evening,  during  the  princess's  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  she 
had,  as  a  chambermaid,  to  carry  water  into  Pergami's  bed- 
room. The  room  to  which  the  witness  carried  the  water^ 
No.  1£,  opened  into  the  dining-room,  No.  11,  from  which 
her  royal  highness's  room,  No.  10,  entered ;  so  that  there  was 
a  direct  communication  from  one  bed-room  to  the  other«  It 
was  only  necessary  to  open  the  doors  of  Nos.  10  and  12,  and 
cross  the .  dining-room,  to  get  from  one  bed-room  into  the 
other.  This  was  not  attempted  to  be  denied,  and  through  the 
whole  case  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  deny  the  proximity 
and  situation  of  the  bed-rooms.  Vassali  and  Hownam  had 
been  called,  and  could  have  contradicted  Barbara  Kress 
respecting  the  situation  pf  the  bed-rooms ;  but  no  question  on 
that  point  was  put  to  them  :  he  had  therefore  a  right  to  infer 
that  those  witnesses  had  confirmed  her  testimony  as  to  the 
rooms.  What  did  Kress  state  as  to  what  she  observed  la 
Pergami's  room  i  She  said  that  a  broad  bed  was  put  into 
Pergami's  room :  that  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  m  the 
evening,  when  she  was  carrying  in  the  water,  she  saw  Pergami 
in  bed,  and  the  princess  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed ;  and 
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that^  when  she  entered,  her  royal  highness  hail  just  jamped 
up.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  the  long  examination 
which  took  place  on  the  word  which  the  witness  had  uaed, 
and  the  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it^  as  if  it  bad 
been  possible  for  the  witness  to  mean  that  when  she  entered 
she  supposed  the  princess  had  started  up.  The  language  used 
by  the  witness  had  not  been  well  understood,  but  he  put  it  to 
their  lordships  whether  the  fair  construction  was  not,  that  ber 
royal  highness  got  up  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  given 
by  the  entrance  of  kress ;  that  she  saw  her  jump  up  from 
the  bed  on  which  she  was  sitting  ?  There  was  no  inconsis- 
tency in  the  witness's  evidence.  She  stated  that  on  her 
entrance  she  saw  the  Princess  sitting  on  the  bed,  with  the  arm 
of  Pergami  round  her  neck.  The  witness  could  not  say  whe- 
ther Pergami  was  dressed  or  not.  She  only  observed  that 
the  arm  which  was  rouni  the  princess's  neck,  and  which  he 
let  fall,  on  the  interruption,  was  white. 

"  The  witness  herself,  surprised  at  so  extraordinary  a  scene^ 
immediately  retired  from  the  room.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
contradict  what  Barbara  Kress  had  deposed,  by  accounting 
for  every  minute  of  the  time  spent  by  her  royal  highness  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  thereby  to  show  that  the  account  given  by  this 
witness  could  not  be  true  ;  but  the  attempt  had  failed. 

**  Lieut.  Hownam  speaks  only  from  general  recollection. 
He  says  he  does  not  remember  the  circumstance  of  the  prin-^ 
cess  going  home,  but  he  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  she  did 
not,  and  that  she  had  not  ample  time  for  that  purpose.  Here 
he  leaves  a  blank,  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  that  blank,  his  learn- 
ed friends  had  called  Vassali,  whose  recollection  was  certainly 
more  particular.  Their  lordships  would  find  that  be  recol- 
lected die  precise  day  of  their  arrival  at  Carlsruhe,  und  every 
minute  particular  connected  with  it.  It  would,  however,  be 
worth  their  whUe  to  contrast  what  he  swore  on  his  examination 
in  chief  with  that  he  afterwards  swore  on  his  cross-examina- 
tion. At  Carlsruhe,  his  memory  was  so  accurate,  that  he 
could  recollect  every  petty  circumstance  which  occurred  there ; 
that  he  could  tell  the  precise  day  on  which  they  arrived  at  it ; 
and  that  he  could  account  for  every  minute  which  her  royal 
highness  spent  there — and  yet  upon  his  cross-examination  it 
failed  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  say  to  what 
place  he  went  with  her  upon  leaving  Nurember|,  or  when 
they  arrived,  or  where  they  dined,  on  reaching  Munich :  in 
short,  his  memory  was  most  retentive  with  r^ard  to  every 
thing  that  occurred  at  Carlsruhe,  but  most  ^unfortunately 
deficient  with  respect  to  any  thing  which  passed  elsewhere.''^ 


Here  the  Attoraey.General  read  several  pages  aC  the  evrdence. 
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^  This,  then,  he  observed,  is  the  second  time  of  their 
dining  at  the  Margravine*s,  but  Mr.  Hownam  has  sworn  that 
they  only  dbed  there  once.  His  memory,  however,  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  put  m  competition  with  that  of  Vassali.  So  then 
they  did  dine  twice  there.**  ' 

''  Such,  continued  the  Attorney-General,  was  Vassali^s  ex* 
amination  in  chief,  pivecise  and  definite  upon  every  point ; 
but,  when  he  looked  at  the  very  contrary  nature  of  his  evi- 
dence in  cross-examination,  a  strong  suspicion  was  excited  in 
his  ];Dind  that  he  (Vassali)  had  been  looking  at  the  evidence  of 
Barbara  Kress,  and  had  been  refreshing  bis  memory,  in  order 
to  contradict  her,  for,  beyond  what  had  occurred  at  Carlsruhe, 
he  positively  recollected  nothing  at  all.''^ 

'^  How  different  is  this  from  his  memory  at  Carlsruhe : 
there  he  knows  how  every  minute  is  spent :  here  he  knows  ab: 
solutely  nothing.  He  is  asked,  *  What  makes  you  rememb^ 
so  precisely  where  you  dined ^  every  day  when  you  were  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  you  cannot  recollect  where  you  dined  when  you 
were  at  Munich  V  and  he  makes  the  memorable  reply  of,  'A 
man  may  remember  one  thing,  and  may  not  remember  another, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  cause.'  He  (the  Attorney- 
General)  recollected  well  how  ingeniously  this  point  had  been 
argued  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Denman.  He  had  said,  that, 
to  a  man  in  Vassali's  rank  and  station  of  life,  nothing  was  so 
natural  as  that  a  greal  and  lasting  impression  should  be  made 
upon  his  memory  by  a  circumstance  so  extraordinary  as  that 
of  dining  with  a  royal  personage.  Allowing  that  to  be  the 
fact,  certainly  the  dining  with  the  King  of  Bavaria  must  have 
appeared  as  extraordinary  to  Vassali  as  the  dining  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  But  yet,  O  unfortunate  memory  of 
Vassali,  it  betrayed  him  entirely  as  to  that  circumstance !  He 
could  not  tell  their  lordships  positively  where  he  had  dined 
any  one  day  at  Munich :  but  at  Carlsruhe  he  could  tell  them 
that  on  the  first  day  her  royal  highness  dined  at  the  Margra- 
vine's, and  supped  with  the  Grand  Duke;  that  on  the  second 
day  she  dined  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and  supped  with  the 
Grand  Duchess ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  her  manner  of 
passing  every  other  day.  Their  lordships  must,  therefore,  ex- 
amine his  testimony  very  closely,  not  only  in  those  points 
where  he  contradicted  other  witnesses,  but  also  in  the  general 
tenour  of  his  narrative. 

"  What  did  Vaseali  say  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  royal 

*  Here  the  Attorney-General  read  several  pages  of  the  evidence. 
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higbneB^  s{l^4J^he  second  niglit  after  her  arrival  at  Carlsruhe  ? 
— that  she  remlivitd^ith  the  Grand  Duchess,  Pergami  being 
ill  at  home  in  bed.  But  did  their  lordships  recollect  nhat 
Vasaati  said,  that  *  the  inn  at  Carlsruhe  was  only  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Grand  Duke's  palace,  about  three  minutes' 
nding  in  a  carriage^  and  that  the  Margravine's  palace  was 
nearer  to  it  than  that  of  the  Grand  Duke.'  Then  he  asked 
whether  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  she 
had  returned  from  the  Grand  Duke's  to  visit  her  paramour  i 
Had  Vassati  proved  that  she  had  not  returned  ?  No  such 
thing.  Had  Mr.  Howuam  proved  it  i  No  such  thing. 
Their. lordships  had  then  the  positive  oath  of  Barbara  Kress, 
in  opposition  to  the  loose  recollection  of  the  two  witnesses 
Howuam  and  Vassali,  which,  in  any  ordinary  court  of  justice, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prSve  the  fact  alleged  agaiust  her 
royal  highness.  How,  then,  could  their  lordships  have  any 
doubt  of  the  criminal  intercourse  between  these  two  parties, 
when  they  considered  this  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  said,  that  if  it  could  be 
proved  by  a  credible  witness,  that  her  royal  highness  had  sat 
upon  Pergami's  knee,  it  left  nothing  for  inference  except  the 
existence  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  the  parties.  It 
was  clear  then,  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  last 
fovours  had  been  granted  by  her  royal  highness  to  Perganii  at 
Carlsruhe ;  as  he  bad  shown  that  it  had  been  granted  at  Aum^ 
at  Catania,  in  the  polacre,  and  elsewhere.  Besides  this  fact, 
Kress  also  spoke  to  another,  to  which  his  learned  friends 
might  have  offered  a  contradiction,  but  to  which  they  had  not 
attempted  to  offer  any — he  meant  the  finding  of  her  royal 
faighness's  cloak  in  Pergami's  bed. 

*'  He  maintained  that  this  charge,  if  it  had  not  been  true, 
imight  have  been  easily  contradicted.  Was  there  or  was  there 
not  a  jager  in  green  ?  They  might  have  produced  all  her  royal 
liighness's  servants  to  prove  either  that  there  was  no  such  ser- 
vant, or  that,  if  there  was  such  a«servant,  that  he  had  never 
received  any  such  cloak.  Had  her  royal  highness  such  a  cloak  ? 
If  she  had  not,  would  not  the  Countess  Oldi  have  been  able 
lo  prove  it,  or  to  have  determined  to  whom  it  belonged? 
They  might  have  contradicted  every  tittle  of  this  charge,  and 
it  was  one  which  required  contradiction  much  more  strongly 
than  that  which  Hownam  and  Vassali  had  been  called  to  con- 
tradict They  had  not  dared  to  call  the  servants  to  show  that 
it  was  her  royal  highness's  cloak ;  and  if  it  was  her  cloak, 
what  infeieoce  could  be  drawn  from  it  which  was  not  conclu- 
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«ive  against  her  majesty  i  How  came  it  into  Perganu's  room  f 
How  was  it  that  her  royal  highness  had  worn  it^  aftee  it  had 
been  discovered  there  P  Had  either  of  those  circumstances 
been  accounted  for  ?  How  had  they  contradicted  Kress  i  If 
they  had  not  contradicted  her  at  all  upon  this  point,  it  not  only 
proved  a  strong  fact  against  her  royal  highness,  but  it  proved 
that  she  could  not  be  contradicted.  Kress  had  also  stated 
another^  and  a  third  fact,  in  the  statement  of  which  he  should 
l^e  very  brief,  on  account  of  its  disgusting  and  revolting  na- 
ture— he  meant  the  stains  observed  upon  the  bed. 

'^  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  had  stated  ftat  the  man- 
ner m  which  this  witness  had  given  her  testimony  upon  that 
point  was  such  as  convinced  him  of  her  falsehood.  He  had 
said  that  the  blushes  with  which  she  had  delivered  it  were  the 
blushes  of  guilt,  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  the  false- 
hoods which  she  was  uttering,  and  not  to  blushes  of  modesty, 
arising  from  the  disgusting  details  which  she  had  to  recite  to 
their  lordships.  But,  if  their  lordships  were  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  testimony  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  he 
would  maintain  that  this  witness  was  entitled  to  the  most  im- 
plicit credit.  Never  had  evidence  been  given  in  a  more  reluc- 
tant and  unwilling  manner :  it  was  not  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  fact9— -it  was  truth  wrung  out  and  extorted  from 
her,  and  thus  greatly  enhanced  the  credit  which  was  her  due. 
He  wished  to  remmd  their  lordships  that  Kress  had  been 
cross-examined  as  to  the  town  in  which  she  was  bom,  th^ 
places  in  which  she  had  lived,  the  family  with  which  she  was 
connected^  and  to  every  other  circumstance  of  her  private  his- 
tory, and  that  she  had  even  been  asked  whether  she  had  ever 
.frequented  a  disreputable  place  called  the  Glass-house.  He 
likewise  wished  to  remind  their  lordships,  that  his  learned 
friends,  or  at  least  that  Mr.  Vizard,  had  sent  an  emissary  to 
CarlsrUhe,  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  Baron  d'Ende. 
That  emissary  would  not  have  done  his  duty  if  he  had  not, 
whilst  at  Carlsruhe,  made  inquiries  regardmg  the  character  of 
Kress.  If  (he  result  of  such  inquiries  had  been  the  discovery 
of  any  flaw  in  her  character,  would  not  his  learned  friends 
have  called  witnesses'  to  the  bar  in  order  to  impeach  it  ? 
But  no  person  had  been  called  to  throw  a  spot  or  a  blemish 
upon  it. 

''And  here  again,''  continued  the  learned 'gentleman,  "1 
have  to  complain  of  that  press  which  gives  the  world  reports 
of  speeches,  said  to  have  been  made  at  public  meetings,  but 
which,  I  am  convinced,  could  never  have  been  uttered.  In 
those  speeches  the  character  of  Kress  is  entirely  blasted ; 
she  IS  asserted  to  have  undergone  a  most  disgracehil  punish- 
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meat  in  her  own  coantrj ;  she  is  represented  as  a  woman  m- 
famous^  and  undeserving  of  the  slightest  credit:  facts  are 
stated  against  her  which  are  totally  untrue,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  because  they  are  swallowed  greedily  by  the  mul- 
titude. But  at  your  lordships'  bar  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  impeach  her  character ;  no  witnesses  have  been  called  to 
substantiate  those  charges,  which  have  been  circulated  by  in- 
famous means  out  of  doors,  but  which  have  not  been  contra- 
dicted; and  therefore,  if  all  the  other  evidence  was  blotted 
out  from  the  minutes,  her  evidence  was  sufficient  to  establiidi 
the  adulterous  intercourse.  His  learned  friends  had  showR 
by  their  conduct  that  they  felt  the  pressure  of  her  evidence  ; 
for  how  had  they  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Why,  by  in- 
troducing the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Lieman  and  the 
Baron  d'Ende,  which,  by-the-by,  was  nbt  evidence.  Their 
lordships  were  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  baron  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  to  England,  not  by  illness,  but  by 
other  reasons.  His  learned  friends  said  that  the  Baron  at  first 
stated  to  their  emissary  that,  though  he  held  estates  under  tbe 
King  in  Hanover,  he  had  no  objection  to  come  over  to  England 
on  behalf  of  her  m^esty ;  but  diat  at  last,  though  every  exer- 
tion had  been  made  by  this  government  to  procure  his  per- 
sonal attendance,  he  had  refused  to'  come  on  account  of  a  fic- 
titious illness,  and  a  wish  to  gratify  by  his  absence  a  feeling  in 
a  certain  quarter,  though  his  learned  friends  did  not  more  fully 
describe  what  that  quarter  was.  To  speak  plain  the  truth, 
he,  for  one,  most  firmly  believed  that  his  learned  friends  did 
not  wish  for  the  appearance  of  the  Baron  d'Ende,  especially 
as  his  memory  could  qot  be  better  than  the  memory  of  Vas- 
sali,  who  had  accounted  for  every  minute  which  her  royal 
highness  had  spent  at  Carlsruhe. 

"  Another  topic  urged  in  the  defence  was  the  non-produc- 
tion of  the  person  named  Grimm,  to  confirm  Kress,  and  who, 
as  well  as  that  woman,  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  unjust 
aspersions.  Why,  it  appeared  from  Kress's  evidence,  that 
Grimm  was  not  present  at  the  scenes  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed, and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  have  confirmed  her 
in  the  material  part  of  her  statements.  He  trusted  that  he 
had  now  satisfied  their  lordships  of  the  credibility  of  Kress ; 
and  he  should,  therefore,  dismiss  her  testimony  with  this  ob- 
servation—diat  her  character  was  unimpeachable,  that  her 
evidence  was  incapable  of  being  contradicted,  and  that  it  was 
open  to  contradiction  if  it  were  not  true.  Under  such  cir- 
cupistances,  what  unprejudiced  mind  could  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  criminality  on  the  part  of  her  royal  highness  i 
.  ^  At  Turin  a  strong  fact  was  deposed  to  by  a  witness  named 
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BiroUoy  on  whose  testimony  he  slionld  make  the  same  remark 
which  he  had  just  made  upon  that  of  Barbara  K>efes — ^namely, 
that  his  character  had  not  been  attacked,  and  that  his  state- 
ments remained  untouched  by  any  thing  that  had  been  urged 
in  the  course  of  the  defence.  Under  such  circumstances,  if 
a  witness  were  not  to  be  believed,  he  did  not  know  by  what 
means  any  charge  coqld  be  established  in  future.  The  witifess 
was  asked — 

*  DiA  you  observe  the  state  of  Perg4mi*s  bed,  vrliether  it  appeared  to 
bave  been  slept  in  or  iiott  At  the  monent  I  was  corainijf  out  from 
the  room  of  the  dame  d'honneur,  I  aaw  Pergami  coining  out  from  the 
room  of  the  princess,  and  open  the  curtaiua  of  bis  bed :  1  saw  Uiat 
it  was  made,  ancf  he  scolded  me. 

'  Wss  Pergaiii  dreased  when  he  came  out  of  the  princesses  room, 
or  half- dressed  ?  No ;  he  bad  a  morning  gown  of  silk,  striped;  he 
bad  his  drawem,  bia  stockings  and  slippers.* 

''  And  again, 

*  When  Pergami  came  oat  of  the  prim*e8S*s  raom  and  scolded  you« 
can  you  state  %fhat  Pergami  said?  .  You  scoundrel,  wlmt  are  yoa 
doing  here  9  Who  has  opened  the  door  ?  1  said  1  had  fpuud  it  0|ieut 
and  he  said.  Go  away/ 

'^  Such  (continued  the  Attorney-General)  was  the  deposition 
of  BiroUo.  There  «^as  a  witness  who  might  have  been,  called 
to  contradict  him,  but  who  had  not  been  called,  and  that  was 
the  dame  d'honoeur,  the  Countess  Oldi,  to  whom  he  was  car* 
rying  some  articles  of  dress  at  the  time.  Here  then  was  a 
feet  which  went  to  .the  root  of  the  case,  which  showed  the 
habit  which  ran  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  which,  if  not 
contradicted,  destroyed  the  remaining  spark  of  li£e  which  ex 
isted  in  her  majesty's  defence. 

''  In  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  circumstance,  on  which 
it  was  next  his  duty  to  comment,  was  that  which  had  occurred 
at  Trieste^  and  which  his  learned  friends  had  considered  as 
the  Uiumphant  part  of  their  case.  Their  lordships  would  re* 
member  the  manner  in  which  Cuchi  had  described  the  situ- 
ation of  the  different  rooms,  and  also  the  strict  and  acute 
cross-examination  which  he  had  undergone — first,  by  his 
lean^ed  friends,  and  afterwards^  very  properly,  by  their  lord* 
ships  themselves.  They  would  see  that  his  learned  friends 
had  made  no  attempts  to  contradict  him  upon  that  point; 
they  admitted  the  material  fact,  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  account  of  what  be  saw,  but  turned  round  and  con* 
tradicted  him  on  the  mere  feet  of  time — first,  by  producing 
Lieut.  Hownam's  letter,  which,  though  put  into  the  post  on 
the  Idth,  might  not  liave  been  written  at  Trieste  on  that  day, 
but  on  another,  at  Venice  or  elsewhere-^and,  secondly,  by 
Vassali's  declaration,  that  they  (did  not  stay  at  Trieste  more 
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than  a  day  and  a  half.    To  prop  up  that  part  of  their  case, 
Mr.  Brougham,  with  an  adroitness  which  had  distinguished 
him  t|}roughout  the  whole  of  this  case,  and  which,  though  an 
unpardonable  irregularityi  he  would  call  by  no  other  name, 
held  up  in  liis  hand  to  their  lordships  a  newspaper  of  Trieste, 
and  read  it  before  he  knew  whether  it  could  be  received  in 
evidence  or  not.     He  said  that  he  did  it  with  the  intention  •f 
showing  that  her  majesty  visited  and  was  visited  by  persons  of 
rank;  but  the  real  cause  of  doing  it  was  to  show  Uiat  the  time 
which  her  majesty  stayed  at  Trieste  was  not  longer  than  the 
time  mentioned  by  Vassali  and  Hownam.     Thitf  proved   to 
wlfat  shifts  her  Majesty's  counsel  were  driven  to  \iphold  their 
shattered  case.     If  the  matter  contained  in  that  paper  could 
avail  her  majesty,  why  were  not  persons  brought  from  Trieste 
to  give  oral  evidence  to  the  same  effect  on  her  behalf?     The 
truth  was,  no  such  persons  could  he  found,  and  if  they  were,  it 
was  as  an  impeaclunent  of  Mr.  Vizard's  professional  activity 
that  he  did  not  bring  them  ;  but  no  one  could  accuse  that 
gentleman  of  a  want  of  zeal  for  his  royal  client.    The  situa- 
tion of  the  rooms,  the  hole  in  the  door,  and  that  also  in  the 
hangings  which   concealed  it,  stood  undenied — his   learned 
friends,  pretending  to  think  that  the  time  al«ne  was  material, 
had  so  left  it,  not,  however,  without  a  threat  to  bring  Cuchi  to 
punishment  for  the  testimony  he  had  given.     Such  threats 
were  easily  thrown  out,  and  die  object  of  them  could  not  be 
mistaken.      His  learned  friends   might,   however,  find  that 
other  witnesses,  whether  English  or  foreign  he  would  not  say, 
might  have  tripped  over  quite  as  much  as  Cuchi  with  regard 
to  time,  and  might  have  interlarded  their  evidence  with  un<- 
founded  statements,  quite  as  much  as  that  witness  was  charged 
to  have  done. 

^'  He  now  came  to  another  part  of  the  case  which  had  pro- 
duced so  much  comment  on  the  part  of  his  learned  friends, 
and  which  rested  on  the  testimony  of  Sacchi ;  and  here  he 
uiust  confess  that  he  felt  considerable  surprise  at  the  extraor- 
dinary sarcasm  which  his  learned  friend  had  suffered  to 
tscape  him  against  the  conduct  wf  counsel  on  his  (the 
Atlomey-General's)  side  of  tli^  bar — a  sarcasm  which  was 
wholly  undeserved,  as  they  had  never  represented,  as  Mr. 
Brougham  had  charged  them  with  representing,  that  a  witness, 
hho  IsaJ  served  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was 
entitled,  on  that  account,  to  additional  credit.  '  There  was  a 
time,'  said  his  learned  friend,  *  when  the  advocates  for  tlie  bill 
held  a  language  of  a  very  different  nature  fh)m  that  which  they 
did  at  present :  there  M'as  a  time  when  they  did  not  consider 
the  bravery  which  enabled  a  man  to  win  a  pair  of  cokurs,  tlic 
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most  decisive  proof  of  a  scrupulous  conscience.'  His  learned 
friend,  before  he  had  made  the  sarcasm,  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that  it  was  frequently  the  lot  of  those  who  indulged  in 
sarcasm  to  find  it  recoilinjr  upon  themselves^  and  striking  with 
unrelenting  impartiality  fhends  as  well  as  foes.  Was  not  that, 
he  would  ask,  the  case  at  present  i  Her  royal  highness  had 
l>een  bred  and  born  in  a  country  distinguished  for  the  constant 
efforts  which  it  had  made  to  overtlirow  the  tyrannical  ruler  of 
whom  he  had  spoken — she  had  been  united  to  a  prince,  who, 
much  to  his  own  honour  and  glory,  had  unceasingly  exerted 
himself  to  repress  the  ruin  which  that  despot  endeavoured  to 
hurl  not  only  upon  her  native  country,  but  also  upon  that 
with  which  she  had  connected  herself  by  marriage.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  suppose  her  to  have  any  just  reasons  for  prefer- 
ingthe  soldiers  of  that  revolutionary  chieftain.  And  yet  he 
found  that  Pergami,  the  favourite  Pergami,  had  been  a  soMier 
in  his  army;  that  Vassali,  from  whom  it  had  been  extracted  in 
evidence  that  be  was  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown, 
in  order  to  ^ve  additional  weight  to  his  testimony,  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  army ;  and  that  the  joint-chamberlain  with  Per- 
gami, the  General  Olivieri,  had  also  been  a  soldier  in  that  self- 
same army.  He  likewise  found  that  her  royal  highness,  not 
from  any  particular  partiality  to  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
had  deemed  it  consistent  with  her  dignity,  as  a  British  prin-^ 
cess,  to  personate  at  a  masked  ball,  which  she  had  given  in  his 
honour,  the  Genius  of  llistory,  and  to  crown  with  a  laurel* 
wreath  the  bust  of  an  individual  against  whom  her  nearest  re- 
latives and  friends  had  often  fought  and  bled,  and  for  whose 
destruction  the  best  blood  and  treasure  of  that  country,  of 
which  she  was  on  the  threshold  of  bein^  queen,  had  been  long 
expended,  because  he  was  the  most  mveterate  foe  of  that 
glorious  constitution  which  at  present. existed  within  its  do- 
minions. 

'*  He  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  tell  bis  learned  friends, 
that  the  sarcasm  which  they  had  uttered  was  completely  mis- 
placed, and  to  imfdore  their  l<^dshtp8  not  to  allow  th^T 
observation  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sacchi  wh*  -  *( 
they  had  not  allowed  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  \^8sali, 
Olivieri,  and  other  witnesses  of  her  royal  highness.  Let  their 
lordships  carefully  examine  the  testimony  of  Sacchi :  let  them 
inquire  in  what  part  it  was  contradicted,  in  what  part  it  was 
unimpeached :  by  that  inquiry  let  it  stand  or  fall ;  but  let  it 
not  be  said  to  be  contradicted  either  before  or  pending  any  in- 
quiry which  might  be  made  into  it.  He  now  came  to  the  first 
charge  of  material  contradiction  against  Sacchi — namely,  his 
having  said  that  he  changed  his  name  in  consequence  of  the 
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tmnnlu  at  Dover.  But,  if  tkeir  lordsbips  would  took  to 
Saccbi's  answer  to  the  next  question,  they  would  find  that  he 
was  not  alluding  to  the  twmilts  at  Dover  when  he  gave  the 
reply  which  had  been  so  muck  insisted  upon. 

**  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
testimony  of  Sacchi,  and  to  contend  that  there  was  nothing 
in  this  writing  which  in  the  slightest  degree  warranted  tlie  ob- 
serration  of  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denraan,  or  justified  the 
sort  of  reasomng  in  which  he  had  indulged.  Mr.  Williams 
stated  that  be  would  call  a  witness,  who  liad  been  in  the 
carriage  at  the  time  when  the  alleged  gross  familiarity  of  the 
princess  towards  Pergami  was  asserted  to  have  taken  place, 
who  would  distinctly  negative  that  assertion.  He  sincerely 
wished  Mr.  Williams  had  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  that  such 
a  person— 4ind  he  presumed  it  was  the  Countess  Oldi  to 
whom  he  referred—- had  been  produced.  Their  lordships,  he 
was  sure,  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  such  a 
witness  could  have  done  infinitely  more  than  all  that  bad  been 
attempted  to  be  done  by  Carlo  Forti,  who,  he  contended,  had 
been  himself  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam 
and  Vassafti. 

**  'iht  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  state  what  he  con- 
sidered other  contradictions  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  stoppages 
on  the  road,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Sinigaglia,  and  ob* 
served  that,  as  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  carriage  of  her 
royal  highness,  who,  if  called,  might  have  proved  the  fact  that 
Carlo  Forti  was  the  courier,  and  not  Sacchi,  he  thought  it  im- 
possible to  say  that  Sacchi  was  contradicted.  Sacchi  had 
sworn  to  a  fact,  and  Carlo  Forti,  he  admitted,  bad  sworn 
a^inst  bin ;  bat  he  bad  shown  that  his  evidence  was  contra- 
dicted by  that  of  Hownam  and  Vassali.  Forti  was  asked— 
*  How  did  SoUman  and  Polidore  go  upon  that  journey  ? 
Soliman  on  the  box,  and  Polidore  came  a  day  after,  for  he 
remained  at  Rome  :'  whereas,  according  to  Vassali,  these  two 
followed  on  the  journey.  This,  then,  being  the  only  contra** 
diction  to  Sacchi,  letters  had  been  produced  to  contradict 
them,  and  had  been  proved ;  but  they  bad  been  kept  back. 
Neither  these  letters,  nor  the  third  letter  to  Demonl,  nor  the 
challenge  to  Ompteda,  had  been  produced  by  his  learned 
Arieuds;  and  he  would  ask,  what  came  of  the  contradiction  of 
Ibese  witnesses  when  these  letters,  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  learned  friends,  and  had  been  proved,  were  not  pro* 
dvced  f  There  were  other  witnesses  who  might  have  contradicted 
the  witnesses  for  the  bill,  there  were  other  servants ;  there  waa 
the  Countess  Oldi,  who  might  have  been  called ;  but  his 
learned  friends  had  thought  fit  to  close  their  case  without 
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.liaVing  called  that  witness.  Then  what  other  ca^e  had  he 
remaining  to  state  i  That  of  Rastelli.  Oh,  fortunate  case  of 
Rastelli  for  the  queen !  His  learned  friends  had  called  Lieut. 
Flynn^  and  he  had  been  blown  to  atoms  by  his  cross-examina- 
tion. They  had  called  Lieut.  Hownam ;  but  Flynu's  admis- 
sions were  nothing  to  his.  They  then  called  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe,  and  after  him  they  made  a  diversion  on  w^iat  was  said 
as  to  Rastelli  y  on  which  he  begged  permissiou  to  say  a  few 
words.  » 

''  Their  lordships  would  recollect  Rastelli's  cross-examina- 
tion as  to  his  conduct  towards  witnesses,  not  ofie  of  whom  bad 
been  called,  but  two  other  persons  had  been  cidled  who  had 
not  even  been  mentioned  to  him  on  bis  cross-examination : 
Giarolini  and  Pomi  had  been  called ;  whose  names  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  the  witness ;  and  on  their  evidence  a  case 
of  conspiracy  had  been  set  up.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
queen  was  subjected  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  Rastelli ;  but  in  his  iconscience  he  believed 
that  his  absence  was  a  greater  advantage  to  her  than  she 
would  have  derived  from  nis  presence.  It  was  open  to  his 
learned  friends  to  have  caHed  other  witnesses  on  this  part  of 
the  case ;  but  they  thought  proper  to  stop  with  Pomi  and 
Giarolini.  In  fact  their  ship  was  sinking  under  them  when 
this  fortunately  occurred.  They  had  called  some  English 
witnesses  to  speak  to  character,  not  to  flicts,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Wm.  GeH;  and  then  they  had  begun  to  call  others  to 
speak  to  facts.  But  Mr.  Hownam  had  fhghtened  them  from 
proceeding  farther.  Then  came  the  whole  account  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  commission. 
That  was  the  moment  to  introduce  it,  when  Rastelli  happened 
to  be  absent.  After  the  evidence  which  their  lordships  had 
heard  on  that  subject,  and  which  Mr.  Denman  had,  he 
thought,  irregularly  referred  to,  (because  it  was  matter  before 
their  lordships,  but  not  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,) 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Mr.  Powell,  and,  through  him, 
the  Milan  commission ;  after  that  evidence  he  would  ask  their 
lordships  if  they  believed,  however  mistaken  Mr.  Powell  bad 
been  in  judgment,  and  however  indiscreet,  as  he  certainly  had 
been,  that  he  wished  to  remove  Rastelli.  Although  it  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Denmm  diat  Rastelli  was  spirited  away, 
yet  he  was  confident,  and  he  was  sure  their  lordships  would 
believe,  that  he  had  been  sent  away  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  would  return*  If  Rastelli  had  been  here,  would  he  have 
been  called  by  the  other  i^ide ' 

^  ISien  the  Milan  cammission  had  been  attacked.    No  one 
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could  doubt  that  in  such  a  aolemn  inquiry  as  the  present,  it  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  instituted  the  investigation  to  be  guarded 
as  to  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  tlieir  information^ 
add  accordingly  the  best  and  most  respectable  individuals  had 
been  intrusted-with  it.  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  commission^  had  long  been  known  as  an  individual  of  the 
first  respectability  in  the  court  where  he  practised.  Of  Colo- 
nel Browne  he  knew  nothing  personally ;  but,  from  all  he 
heard  of  his  character  he  had  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a 
roan  of  etrict  honour  and  of  the  highest  respectability.  Then, 
as  to  Mr.  Powell,  what  had  been  said  of  him  ?  That,  having 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Milan,  he  had  been  called 
to  assist  in  conducting  the  case  for  the  bill  here.  Was  that  a 
reason  ?  Had  not  Mr.  Vizard,  and  very  properly,  examined 
the  witnesses  before  they  appeared  at  their  lordships'  bar  ?  and 
was  he,  therefore,  not  a  proper  person  to  assist  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side  f  He  submitted  that  Mr.  Powell 
stood  as  fair  as  any  roan  could  do.' 

**  He  would  next  direct  die  attention  of  tlieir  lordships  to  a 
contradiction  that  had  been  insinuated  against  the  testimony  of 
Hastelii.  He  had  been  cross-examined  as  to  a  conversation 
with  Vassali,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  admitted  his 
having  been  discharged  for  improper  conduct ;  but  in  answer 
he  denied  the  charge,  and  stated  the  cause  of  his  discharge. 
Vassali  was  called,  and  not  a  word  was  asked  respecting  this 
conversation  ;  therefore  he  (the  Attorney-General)  was  entitled 
to  assume,  that  the  testimony  of  Rastelli  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted. He  begged  again  to  allude  to  one  or  two  pomtc 
which  deserved  the  particular  attention  of  then-  lordships. 
Kagazsoni's  testimony  had  been  attempted  to  be  contradicted 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Guf^giari.  Kagazzoni  stated  that  he 
had  been  at  work  at  a  grotto  m  the  Villa  d'Este.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  contradict  the  fact  of  bis  having  been  at  work  in 
making  a  cornice  to  a  round  room. 

**  Tlie  witness  hearing  persons  coming  into  the  adjoining 
room,. went  down  and  stood  behind  the  pilaster,  of  which  their 
lordships  had  heard  an  explanation.  This  witness  was  to  be 
contradicted  by  plans  ;  yet^  although  plans  were  made  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  by  Ratti;  who  lived  at  Milan,  Guggiari  produced 
that  magnificent  plan  which  they  had  seen.  Why  had  not 
they  come  prepared  with  a  plan  made  on  the  spot  f  Gug- 
giari stated  that  the  grotto  was  as  long  as  the  room  in  which 
their  lordships  now  sat;  from  this  they  would  see  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  Kagazzoni  in  stating  that  the  figures  were  behind 
the  room  in  which  he  was  at  work  by  ten  ur  twelve  yards. 
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That  there  were  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  leaves  ar.« 
wire^  was  admitted.  Cujiari  said,  *  the  statues  were  in  the 
grotto/  and  described  the  rooms. 

''  So  that  their  lordships  saw  that  Ratti  had  been  employed 
in  making  plau»  for  the  very  purpose.  Why  were  they  not 
produced  ?  Why  but  for  the  best  of  reasons—-  that  they 
would  have  confirmed  the  evidence  of  Ragazzoni  i 

**  Their  lordships  saw  that,  .when  Ragazzoni  had  been  called, 
he  had  never  been  cross-examined,  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
He,  therefore,  left  his  testimony  confidently  in  the  hands  of 
their  lordshipi*,  together  with  the  evidence  of  Lantin,  Oug- 
giari,  ana  Giuseppe  Giarolini.  There  was  no  contradiction, 
and  at  the  most,  only  some  confusion.  Here  they  had  a  wit- 
ness who  -swore  to  a  positive  fact,  whose  character  was  not 
impeached,  and  who  was  met  only  by  evidence  respecting 
places,  and  no  plan  of  those  places. 

**  There  was  one  other  case  to  which  he  requested  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  Defore  he  should  call  their  atten- 
tion to  some  general  pomts,  to  which  he  would  advert  before 
he  would  conclude.  In  the  minutes  they  found  evidence  of 
her  royal  highness  kissing  Pergaroi  in  a  boat.  To  contradict 
thi;s  they  had  called  a  man  of  the  name  of  Maggiore,  who 
swore  that  her  royal  highness  was  always  accompanied  by  the 
prefect  of  Como,  and  a  magistrate  called  Podesta  Parri ;  yet 
when  it  turned  out  that  the  prefect  and  the  podesta  lived  at 
Como,  he  then  admitted  that  they  did  not  accompany  her. 

**  H^  swore  only  that  all  must  have  seen  who  looked  that 
way :  and  all  their  lordships  had  was  that  the  kissing  was  not 
seen  by  others.  As  to  the  bathing  in  the.  Brescia,  there  was 
srnie  confusion  at  first  upon  that  subject;  but  it  was  not  in 
the  Brescia,  bat  behind  a  bank,  that  the  bathing  took  place* 

'*  These  were  the  contradictions  attempted  on  the  other  side. 
But  what  had  they  not  attempted  to  contradict?  Yes,  there 
were  most  important  facts  which  they  had  not  attempted  to 
contradict.  One  was  that  indecent  exhibition  of  Mahomet. 
There  the  witnesses  had  sworn  to  what  he  could  only  charac- 
terize^is  a  most  indecent  exhibition.  His  learned  friends  felt 
that  he  had  proved  this  point  to  demonstration,  although  he  had 
been  much  abused  for  his  opening  of  it,  and  they  called  Mr 
G.  Sharpe  to  give  evidence  as  to  a  dance  at  Calcutta.  Be- 
cause a  dance  at  Calcutta  was  not  indecent,  ergo,  it  was  not 
indecent  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  They  might  as  well  have  given 
evidence  of  a  minuet  dance.  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  whose  know- 
ledge of  manners  was  so  much  celebrated,  and  Mr.  HoM'nam, 
catching  it  from  him,  said  that  it  was  not  more  indecent  than 
what,  he  believed,  was  called  the  Bolero ;  but  Swinbum  said 
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that  this  dauce  was  so  indecent,  in  Spain,  that  no  woman  of 
delicacy  could  witness  it.  What  signified  the  dances  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  Spain?  The  fact  itself  was  what  their  lordships 
had  to  attend  to.  Dr.  Lushington  had,  indeed,  entertained 
their  lordships  with  a  description  of  the  entertainment  it  would 
afford  at  Drury-lane  ;  but  he  should  be  very  sorry  ever  to  see 
it  exhibited  in  this<ountry.  Was  there  any  contradiction  as  to 
the  balls  given  at  the  Barona  ?  and  to  whom  ?  To  persons  of 
the  lowest  description.  '  O,'  said  Mr.  Denman,  '  that  was 
the  affability  and  condescension  of  her  royal  highness,  a  desire 
to  give  pleasure  to  all  about  her,  and  no  more  than  was  done 
by  peiBons  of  rank  in  that  country.'  But  this  was  not  her  own 
house,  but  Pergami's :  he  was  the  host,  and  she  joined  in 
those  amusements  with  him,  not  to  please  her  tenants,  but  to 
gratify  hiin.  Pomi  swore  that  they  were  attended  by  the 
tlower  of  the  nobility,  and  one  of  these  was  the  innkeeper's 
daughter.     (A  i^ugh.) 

''  There  was  a  person,  one  would  have  thought  that  would 
have  been  there,  closely  connected  with  Pergami,  but,  alas, 
she  was  the  only  one  that  was  never  to  be  present  at  those 
amnsemeats.  No,  she  was  never  allowed  to  join — she  was 
the  only  person  not  admitted  to  their  Tevclry^-she  was  always 
excluded— -she  must  be  away  from  her  own  home,  and  be 
excluded  as  long  as  royalty  was  there.  He  was  stated  to  have 
exaggerated  when  he  opened  this  as  a  disgusting  scene  of 
licentiousness;  but  there  was  a  conversation  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  have  borne  him  out.  Persons  were  stated  to 
have  retired — he  could  not  have  inquired  for  what  purpose. 
But  if  her  royal  highness,  since  queen, .  entered  into  reveliy 
with  peasants,  persons  of  the  lowest  description,  where  no 
ladies  were  present,  (the  wife  of  Vassaii  was  not  there) — He 
thought  theii'  lordships  would  be  astonished  whK)  he  called 
to  their  recollection  that  Pomi  said  of  one  hdy,  '  O  she  is 
not  a  prostitute.'  This  showed  what  was  lurking  in  his  mind. 
He  expected  such  a  question,  and  therefore  said  *  she  is  not  a 
prostitute'  (a  laugh,)  But  the  Barona  being  P^rgami's  pro- 
perty was  confirmation  strong. 

"  But,  while  here,  he  would  say  that  he  could  not  help 
thinking  the  theatrical  exhibitions  disgraceful.  Mr.  Hownam 
had  a  most  convenient  memory ;  he  did  not  recollect  her  royal 
highness  acting  Columbine:  but  he  did  recollect  her  acting  an 
automaton ,  and  of  what  description  ?  '  A  woman  that  could 
be  wound  up  to  do  any  thing.'  (A  laugh.)  Need  he  dwell 
on  the  meaning  of  this  f  She  acted  Coiunibim^  as  proved  by 
Demont.  Though  his  learned  friend  ti'eated  this  as  a  subject 
of  laughter,  he  thought  her  royal  highness's  acting  so  unbecom* 
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iDg  and  degrading,  bemoot  stated,  too,  wbat  she  heard  said 
by  her  royal  highness  and  Pergtiini.  He  woc^Id  not  AvteW  on 
the  most  indecent  familianties  in  the  garden,  proved  by  un-' 
touched  witnesses. 

^  He  already  remarked  on  Bianchi's  evidence  as  uncon- 
tradicted. So  was  Maino*Sy  and  Lucini%  and  Galdini's. 
They  had  been  amused  by  Dr.  Lushington^s  ItaKan  moment; 
he  couldy  in  reply,  set  off  to  this  the  English  flash  of  lightning 
.  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  Finetti  spoke  to  walkm^  Sirm  m  arm.  Their 
lordships  would  have  been '  struck  with  it  at  first ;  but  it  be« 
came  lost  in  the  mass  that  was  heaped  on  it.  So  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  canoe  regarded  till  Lord  Gnilford  proved  it. 
Those  were  untouched  proofs  of  kissing  and  cares!firig.  He 
had  enumerated  those  pages  to  which  no  contradiction  waa 
offered  rather  than  read  the  evidence,  because  he  knew  how 
anxiously  their  lordships  would  examine  all  the  evidence.  He 
believed  he  had  now  gone  over  the  case  as  made  oTut  for  the 
protecution  ;  be  would  now  call  their  attention  to 
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**  The  first  witness.  Colonel  St.  Leger,**  the  learned  gen- 
tleman observed,  ^'  was  called  only  to  ^race  the  cause  of  the 
J|ueen,  for  be  saw  nothing.  Lord  Guilford  and  Lady  Char** 
otte  Lindsay  had  prdve'd — what  ?  The  latter  what  she  had 
seen  for  24  days ;  the  former  dining  at  Villa  d*Este,  at  Milan, 
and  at  Genoa.  Lord  Glenbervie's  evidence  was  to  the  same 
effect,  that  he  had  dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  Genoa. 
Lord  Llandaff  was  called  to  prove  some£ing  more.  He 
dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  Naples.  On  this  be  had 
remailLed  before.  But  he  was  to  prove  the  custom  of  die 
country,  as  to  eentlemen  visiting  ladies  in  their  bed-rooms. 
Hi$  own  eaper^nce  «nd  his  own  practice  excited  a  anoile. 
*  My  Lord  Lhindaff  then  has  seen  ladies  in  their  bed^rooms 
in  a  morning,  ^M  that  is  evidence  that  genUemen  visit  ladies 
in  their  rooms.'  But  if  noblemea  riiight  visit  ladies  ia  pre- 
sence of  their  families  and  friends  in  bed-rooms,  wras  there  no 
indeeeucv  in  a  courier  being  admitted  to  the  bed-room  of  her 
royal  bigbness  while  her  JiUe  dt  chambrt  was  excluded  ? 
*  Nett  came  Mr.  E.  Craven  and  Sfr  W.Gell.    The  fan- 

gt&sioh  oil  his  mind  at  first  waa^  that  Sir  W.  Gell  bad  been 
r  thre^  inonths  an  inmate  ivilh  her  royal  highness  at  the 
Villa  Bhinde;  but  from  the  testimony  of  Carriogton  it 
Appeared  that  he  stept  not  a  single  night  in  the  house,  but  at 
an  hoteT  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  ft e  droed  very  frequently; 
and  Hiat  was  the  testimony  of  Sir  W.  Gell.  Dr.  Holhnd  was 
itext  called,  and  he  illso  was  a  vritnesi  of  character,  and  he 
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proved  that  he  svw  nothing  improper.  But  there  was  a  fetality 
in  the  £uglish  evidence,  that  it  extended  over  but  a  very  short 
time.  Dr.  Holland  left  soon,  and  it  was  singular  that  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  royal  highness.  It  was  the  same  with 
Sicardi  that  old  tod  faiUifii  servant;  He  was  sent  to  Eng^nd, 
and  expected  to  be  sent  for  again ;  but  he  was  never  called 
back,  and  he  only  went  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
late  majesty. 

''Then  came  Flynn  and  Hownam.  Hownara  put  his  cre- 
dibility on  the  test,  that  though  he  saw  her  royal  highness 
arm  in^  arm  with  Pei^mi,  though  he  saw  him  at  her  table, 
though^he  saw  the  exhibitions  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  he  thought 
there  was  nothing  jndecorous.  He  denied  the  fact  that  lie 
had  entreated  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  table,  and  at 
last  stood  up  to  not  recollecting  having  said  so  to  Captain 
Briggs.  Captain  Briggs,  high  in  his  majesty's  service,  never 
touched  by  the  breath  of  suspicion,  was  called,  and  said  that 
Hownam  had  stated  it  to  him.  It  was  either  true  or  false 
that  he  had  so  entreated  her  royal  highness ;  if  true,  it  proved 
the  sense  he  had  of  that  act  at  the  time ;  if  false,  it  provecT 
that  he  felt  degraded  by  it,  and  involved  in  common  disgrace 
with  her  royal  highness ;  and  that,  to  clear  his  character  with 
a  brother  officer,  he  said  that  he  had  entreated  her  royal  high- 
ness. Take  it  either  way,  it  was  conclusive  of  Hownam's 
feeling  on  the  subject. 

**  Let  him  now  call  their  lordships'  recollection  to  the 
ledge  which  had  been  given  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Irougham ;  and,  that  he  might  not  mistake  it,  he  would  now 
read  that  gentleman's  own  words — '  As  to  Mariette  Brom,  the 
queen  has  hitherto  never  known  any  thing  to  her  prejudice, 
and  she  will,  therefore,  be  presented  to  your  lordships.  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  his  learned  friends  dared  not  to  call 
ber.  Such. was  the  manner  in  which  his  learned  friend  had 
entered  his  pledge  that  Mariette  should  be  produced  at  their 
lordships'  bar.  How  that  pledge  had  been  kept,  the  house 
had  seen :  and  let  it  bow  examine  the  different  and  discordant 
reasons  assigned  for  its  violation  by  the  counsel  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  He  (the  Attorney-General)  would  observe,  upon 
this  point,  that  he  had  foreseen  what  was  coming  from  the 
very  manner  of  Mr.  Brougham.  He  foresaw  that  his  learned 
ffiend  (with  great  ingenuity  certainly)  was  diverting  their 
lordahips'  attention  .from  the  real  state  of  this  case,  after  the 
close  of  Lieut.  Hownam's  evidence;  and  their  lordslups 
could  not  but  recollect  that,  after  the  departure  of  Rastelli, 
and  the  production  of  Baron,  d'Ende's  letter,  Mr.  Brougham 
bad  announced  diat  they  would  ^vithd^aw  lh>m  that  part  of 
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**Then  followed  the  s[)eeehe8  of  Mr.  DenmAn  and' of  Dr. 
Ltishington ;  and  the  reasons  thej  had  assigned  were  certainly  ' 
the  most  extraordinary  M'hich  had  ever  been  addressed  to  the 
bouse  at  that  bar  for  the  non-production  of  witnessesv    Thc^r ' 
bypofhefsis  was,  that  the  testimony  produced  in  support  of' 
the  bill  was  false;  that  the  whole  proceeding'  was  founded 
upon  a  slanderous  conspiracy;  that  the  witnesses  in  favour  of 
it  were  suWmed^  and  hot  to  be  credited ;  and,  in  contradict 
tion  to  them,  they  said,  ^  We  will  produce  witnesses  who  shall 
demonstrate  Uieir  falsehood.'     But,  unfortunately  for  them, 
Lieut.  Flymi  bad  flinched  under  his  cross-examination ;  he . 
had  shrunk  from  the  proof;  be  could  not  stand  that  which 
was  the  test  of  truth,  and  therefore,  too,  it  was  that  Mariette' 
and  the  other  witnesses  were  not  to  be  produced  at  their  lord- ' 
ships'  bar.     They  were  not  to   be   produced,  because   his 
learned  friends  were  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  lest,  although 
those  witnesses  were  to  be  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  they  might  very  likely  let  slip  something 
in  the  course  of  examination  unfavourable  lo  the  queen's  case. 
But  if  a  witness  had  the  truth  in  him,  what  had  he  to  fear? 
AW  the  arts  of  the  advocate  could  not  extort  from  him  that 
whiclr  was  false,  for  he  came  armed  in  the  armour  of  truth ; 
and  all  the  terrors  of  a  cross-examination  vanished  before  the 
consciousness  of  deposing  to  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth;    But  the  truth,  and  nothing  else,  would  not  do  from 
those  witnesses ;  for,  after  Lieut.  Hownam's  examination,  his 
learned  friends  had  felt  that  they  who  deposed  in  that  way,  so ' 
fiir  from  aiding,  were  rather  injuring  their  case ; — but  so  much 
for  die  excuses  given  by  them,  to  account  for  their  not  pro* 
ducing  such  witnesses.     Another  excuse,  however,  still  more 
extraordinary,  was  started  the  preceding  day,  in  the  middle  of 
his  reply;  and  one  which,  he  presumed,  had  never  before 
been  heard  of.     It  was,  that  a  communication  had  been  just 
made  to  the  Queen's  Attorney-General ;  upon  which  he  di« 
rectly  foanded  an  application,  and  which  he  thought  proper 
to  adduce  as  a  reason  for,  and  confirmation  of,  his  conduct 
relative  to  Mariette.     If  Mariette  bad  not  been  produced  by 
his  learned  friend»  under  this  sort  of  apprehension  that  she 
would  not  speak  the  truth,  let  them  at  least  call  those  others 
to  whom  the  same  fear  could  not  and  the  same  doubts  ought 
pot  to  attach. 

**  Here  be  would  apologize  to  their  lordships  for  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  advert  to  the 
wention  of  Perganii.    He  now  mentioned  that  uame^  only 
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Ibr  IM  pnrpoaf  •(  w4mg  «hi  oUcuMw^i  wbicb  wis  npw 
•  rvnark  of  Mr.  Denman's,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  wiij 
Ptfimai  Unself  had  not  been  called.    Mr.  Demnan,  on  that 
oecasiotty  thought  that  no  inatanee  was  ever  heard  of^  in  which 
a  person  chai|{e4  with  having  coaouaitted  adultery  had  been 
cited  to  give  bis  evidence  in  a  proceeding  instituted  for  the 
pvrpose  of  investigating  or  trying  the  charge.     Such  a  case, 
however,  was  that  of  Campbell,  m  1 7»9»  which  was  a  divorce 
case,  in  which  Major  Hook,  the  supposed  adulterer,  was  ex- 
aosinad  at  their  lordships'  bar  in  support  of  the  female.    But 
not  only  was  Pergami  not  produced  as  a  M^itness  at  the  bar, 
he  had  not  even  ventured  to  accompany  to  this  country  that 
ftnsale  whom  be  vras  represented  to  have  so  faithfully  served; 
and,  after  journeying  with  her  in  all  her  travels,  be  was  not 
here  now  to  assist  his  mistress  in  the  hour  he  was  most 
wanted.     But  all  the  family  of  Pergami  had  been  dismissed 
also;  and  not  dismissed  because  €^  their  number,  it  was  to 
be  presumed,  because  all  the  family  of  Pergami  had  been 
received.    The  change  was  curious ;  but  he  (tiie  Attorney- 
General)  would  ask,  why  would  all  this  have  occurred  if  her 
Kiyal  hij(hness  were  really  innocent?  If  there  wap  really  no 
impropriety  in  these  attentions-— if  there  was  truly  nothing  in 
them  from  which  guilt  ought  to  be  inferred— if  Pergami  was 
mdeed  this  faithful  servant  which  he  had  been  represented  to 
be*— why  was  he  not  brought  to  this  country?   \Vby  did  not 
her  mqesly  come  forward  and  say,  *  1  have  been  deserted  by 
mj  suite ;  I  have  been  left  by  all  my  English  servants ;  but 
this  man  has  kept -to  me,  faithful  and  unchanged,  in  all  my 
difficulties,  and  has  protected  me  in  all  my  dangers :  and  for 
this  it  is  that  I  have  promoted  and  honoured  hiro---I  have 
given  him  the  rank  of  chamberlain;'  for  chamberlain  it  n as 
to  be  presumed  Perji^ami  still  was.    Tliey  had  not  heard  of 
any  other  chamberlain,  but  they  bad  heard  of  a  vice-chamber- 
lain to  her  royal  highness. 

*'  Upon  the  subject  of  Pergami's  promotion,  he  would  lust 
call  their  lorddiips'  recollection  as  to  what  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Brougham — *  Oh !'  said  he  *  you  have  been  left  in  happy 
ignorance  of  all  that  has  operated  on  the  princess's  mind : 
£at  at  the  time  lie  was  hired,  the  rank  of  chamberlain  was, 
promised  him  by  the  Marfuis  Ghizigliari.'  Their  lordships 
were  told  that  it  was  to  be  proved  that  be  was  not  only 
honoured  with  the  confidencoi  but  had  dined  at  the  table  of 
General  Pino — a  fact  which  their  witness,  Colonel  Tuille^ 
unfortunately  could  not  recollect.  Sicard,  so  far  from  saying 
that  any  hopes  were  held  out,  or  any  promise  made,  to  Per* 
garni,  of  the  advancement  to  which  he  had  since,  arrived,  de^ 
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poMd  that  he  wti  only  hired  in  the  sitiiatioii  in  whidi  hf 
went  to  Naples^  and  the  promise  amounted  to  t^iis-— that  if  09 
the  arrival  of  her  rojal  highness  at  JNaples  there  sbould  be  a 
vacancy  for  a  servant  in  the  household^he  (Pergami)abouki 
have  it.  But  their  lordships  had  been  kept  in  happy  igno- 
ranee  as  to  the  nature  of  his  services.  What  was  there  at 
Genoa,atMihin,  at  Naples,  to  call  for  all  that  further  favour 
which  was  shown  him,  to  allow  of  his  introducing  into  her 
royal  highness's  house  and  service  all  his  relatioB»-«*Faustin% 
who  at  Genoa,  was  not  known  to  be  his  sist^ ;  the.  Counteap 
Oldi,  who^at  Genoa,  was  not  known  by  Dr.  Hollaodto  l^.his 
sister  ?  Why  was  all  this  secrecy  kept  up  i  Why,  tbepy  WAff 
JjOuis  Pergami  to  be  admitted  into  her  royal  highnesses  se^* 
vice  i  What !  her  majesty,  who  never  before  let  any  servani 
dine  with  her,  at  her  majesty's  table,  suddenly  permitting  not 
only  Pergami,  but  so  many  members  of  his  family  to  dint 
there.  And  were  not  these  grounds  of  inference  and  suspir 
cion?  He  said  that  they  were  the  strongest  grounds^  and^ 
when  coN^led  with  the  other  facts  deposed  in  evidence^  mual 
furnish  in  their  lordships'  minds  a  clue,  by  which  they  might 
trace  the  true  motives  of  the  princess's  conduct. 

"  But  Jf  there  were  other  reasons  for  not  producing  Peiv 
gami,  why  had  not  the  Countess  Oldi  been  produced  ?  It  was 
mpst  extraordinary  that,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
evidence  offered  on.  the  other  side,  there  was  only  one  female 
witness  called,  and  she  a  witness  of  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  for  twenty-four  days  only.  Lady  Charlotte  Lihd" 
say  was  produced.  Why,  if  she  was  produced  as  the  dam$ 
iChonmurwho  was  in  that  capacity  for  so  short  a  time,  why 
was  not  that  person  called,  who  had  also  been  with  her  royal 
highness  as  dame  d^honneur  from  the  period  of  her  English 
suite's  quitting  her  at  Milan  up  to  her  arrival  in  this,  country  i 
Was  it  meant  to  be  said  that  that  lady  of  honour  was  not  to 
accompany  her  ?  Was  her  royal  highness  to  be  left  without 
one  i  She  travelled  up,  dien,  to  St.  Omer's,  without  one 
female  attendant  in  the  capacity  of  lady  of  honour*  The 
Couatess  Oldi,  of  all  persons,  was  the  one  whom  thmr  lord* 
siups  rattht  have  expected  to  be  produced  on  the  odier  side» 
Of  the  Countess  Ohii  there  could  be.  no  suspicion.  She  was. 
of  a  family  against  whom  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  her 
royal  highness.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Pei^amii  of  which 
there. could  be  no  suspicion!  Sheil  was  who  Mr^  Williams 
had  said  should  be  called  to  contradict  the  fiicts  chargjed  to 
have  occurred  m  the  jourAqr  from  Rome  to  SinigagUa« 

*^  But  wefe  these  all  who  might  have  been  plaosd  at  that  bar  f 
Why  was  neit  Austin  produced  ?    Where  was  he  ?    He  was 


"tow  nineteen  ;  his  aame  wsfo  among  (hose  of  the  witnesses  lit 
ittendeoce.  *  He  could  have  contradicted  niiuiY  parts  of  the 
tesUmony  on  the  other  side.  Where  was  Hieronymus  ? — 
At  Brandenburgh-house,  but  bj  no  means  forthcoming. 
Where  was  Schiavmi  i — He  was  also  in  the  country.     But 

*  diottgh  he  performed  many  important  acts  about  the  tent,  he 
was  yet  not  produced.  Where  %i«s  JLudovico  Pergami,  who 
waited  at  table,  his  brother  being  a  courier,  at  Genoa  f  Why 
was  not  he  produced  i  Where  was  Cameron  ?  Where  was 
Linii  the  Jew  harper  i  He  had  now  named  about  eight  per- 
ons ;  iHit  there  was  Carlini  too,  who  was  on  board  the  pe« 

jacre ;  why  was  not  he  produced,  and  the  whole  family  indeed 
of  the  Perganii's — Faustina,  the  mother;  Rappi,  Bemard'o, 
Francesco  ?  Not  one  of  these  had  been  produced,  although 
his  learned  friends  had  undertaken  to  contradict  every  part  of 
the  case  for  the  prosecution.  They  called,  indeed.  Lieute- 
nants Flynn  and  Hownam,  and  then  Vassali ;  but  either  they 
aad  such  weak  nerves,  or  such  treacherous  memories,  that 
his  learned  friends  thought  their  other  witnesses  must  hot  be 
produced  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  therefore  they  had  been 
withheld.  Now  this  spoke  more  in  condemnation  of  her 
royal  highnesses  conduct  than  any  thihg  else,  after  all  the  ab- 
surd, the  futile,  the  unsatisfactory  r^^ons  which  had  been 
adduced  for  the  omission  of  witnesses,  and  which  applied  only 
to  the  case  of  Mariette^  and  not  to  any  one  else. 

•  ^  The  feamed  gentleman  then  apologized  to  their  lordship* 

*  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  their  indulgence,  when  he  was 
aware  that  their  attention  was  exhausted  by  their  previous 
continued  application  to  the  same  subject.  His  duty  had 
been  an  anxious  one.  It  had  been  to  bring  before  their  lord« 
ships  the  whole  evidence  of  this  case.  He  had  stripy  con- 
fined himself  to  that  duty :  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
acquit  him,  in  the  course  of  these  his  observations,  of  having 
made  auy  unnecessary  appeals,  either  to  their  feelings  or  their 
passions,  upon  this  case.  He  had  done  tlikt  which  was  his 
duty ;  he  brought  the  evidence  before'  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  commented,  as  well  as  he  could,  upon  that  evi* 
deiice  which  had  been  offered.  Thiis  was  his  duty ;  but  it 
teemed  that  there  was  another  thing,  and  another  cowso 
which  an  advocate  for  an  accused  should  adopt;  and  this  had 
just  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

**  His  learned  friend  had  argued,  that  an  advocate  for  an 
accused  was  to  defend  his  client  at  all  events ;  and  separating 
the  duty  of  an  advocate  from  that  of  an  honest  i^id  .inde- 
pendent citiaen,  was  to  go  on,  regardless  of  the  dangers  be 
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.  mdurred,  and  reckless  of  the  conseqlieiices^  even  to  hit  conh- 
try.     But  what  was  the  duty  imposed  upon  bis  learned  friends  ? 
To  protect  the  interests  of  their  client,  to  guard  the  inno- 
cence of  the  queen/  and  to  establish  it  against  the  charges  by 
which  it  was  impugned.    This  they  had  attempted  to  do. 
But  had  diey  conbned  themselves  to  that  duty  f    No ;  for  the 
counsel  had  been  permitted,  for  the  first  time  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar,  to  launch  into  invectives  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  realm.     Modem  precedents  were  to  be 
sought  for,  to  justify  the  course  which  they  had  been  allowed 
to  adopt ;  and  the  annals  of  corrupt  Rome  were  to  be  ran*- 
sacked  for  examples  odious  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
their  denunciation.     The  cruellest  of  tyrants,  the  most  de- 
tested of  all  antiquity,  was  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  sup- 
posed parallel  to  the  king.     The  tlirone  itself  was  not  spared ; 
nor  was  this  all — ^their  l€>rdships  were  not  spared.     No* one 
was  to  be  exempted  from  the  extraordinary  observations  which' 
had  fallen  from  his  learned  friends.    Their  lordships  would — 
he  would  not  say  pardon  them ;  bnt  perhaps  some  excuse  was 
to  be  alleged  for  them  in  their  trying  situation. 

**  l(  the  queen,  however,  was  innocent,  her  innocence  was 
to  be  established  in  some  other  way.  If  she  was  innocent, 
it  was  not  invective  and  virulence  which  would  prove  her  sok  , 
Innocence  stood  secure,  always  in  its  own  strength :  it  wanted 
no  aid  from,  vindictive  aspersions.  Whatever  had  been  the 
eloquence  of  those  invectives,  during  the  time  that  the  ques- 
tion of  that  innocence  was  to  be  examined,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  path  of  duty  was  to  be  preferred  by  his 
learned  friend.  But  it  seemed,  by  the  conclusion  of  Mn 
Brougham's  address  to  their  lordships,  that  the  public  bad 
alreacty  passed  their  verdict  upon  this  case.  The  public  had 
passed  no  verdict  There  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity who  had  attempted  to  do  so  :  who  had,  by  the  most  base, 
the  most  insidious  means,  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  best  and 
most  deserving  part  of  the  natiou — ^who  had  endeavoured  t^ 
wrong  and  to  betray  them.  Theae,  while  they  had  the  cause 
of  the  queen  in  their  mouths,  had  another  cause  in  their 
hearts.  He  would  not  say  that  he  believed  it,  but  it  must  pain- 
every  one  to  believe^  that  any  countenance  could  be  given  t^ 
such  a  party  by  the  illustrious  person  accused. 

*'  Now,  not  only  had  all  this  been  done  out  of  doors,  bot,^ 
their  lordships  had  been  told,  in  magnificent  language,  and  iu^ 
a 'manner  he  had  rarely  seen  surpassed,  and  which,  at  the  time,^ 
lied  no  doubt  produced  a  very  considerable  effect — that  their 
judgment,  if  it  went  to  degrade  and  dethrone  the  queen,  woul<i 
be  the  last  and  only  one  they  could  pass,  which  would  fail  iiir 
its  object,  and  be  productive  of  endless  ill  consequences :  and 
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their  lordtbipt  were  t/M,  and  tttietiipted  to  be  persmtfed,  tb«t« 
as  the  only  fneuU  of  |NreMrvifig  the  honour  of  the  crowo^  Mid 
Mcaring  the  tranquillity  of  ibe  coun|ry>  they  were  called  upon 
-*-At  all  baa^rdfl,  and  whatever  might  be  the  eonlrary  bi«8  of 
their  own  opioiona— 4o  pronouQce  «i  verdict  of  acquittal ;  be- 
cauae»  foreootfa,  such  a  verdict  the  $taie  of  the  whole  country 
demanded — in  the  opinion  of  hb  learned  friends.  God  forbid 
that  such  a  topic  ahould  ever  preserve  any  weight  with  their 
lordships :  that  any  consideration  should  sway  them  from  their 
duty :  that  they  should  desert  the  persons  of  high  honour  and 
character,  who  were  interested  in  this  case,  or  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  which  bad  hitherto  commanded  the  respect  and 
concurrence  of  the  country. 

**  The  throne/'*  concluded  the  learned  gentleman^  ''  will  be 
best  protected,  and  the  altar  best  defended,  by  a  judgment 
passed  by  your  lordships  according  to  evidence,  the  evidence 
which  has  now  been  offered  to  you.  If  that  conclusion,  my 
lords,  be  what  1  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  evidence  go  to  establish,  and  which,*  I 
think,  it  inevitably  will  be,  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  ttn  sure  your 
lordships  will  pronounce  it  with  confidence ;  that  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  your  own  consciences,  and,  sooner  or  later,  that 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  whole  coimtry/' 

The  Solicitob-Gbneral  addressed  their  Lordships:*-* 
^^  Never  did  an  individual  appearing  at  your  lordships'  bar 
stand  in  more  need  of  the  eatreme  of  indulgence  than  myself 
upoh  this  occasion.  I  have,  my  lords,  to  address  you  upon  a 
eubject  already  so  completely  canvassed  and  exhausted,  that 
1  can  scarcely  expect  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  it.  1  have 
to  address  you  when  I  am,  myself,  in  my  mind  and  Acuities, 
Jaded  and  exhausted  by  the  long^continued  application  and 
confederation  of  the  same  ideas,  i  labour,  too,  my  lords, 
under  another  difficulty,  no  less  great  than  those  which  1  have 
|M>inied  out,  namely,  that  I  am  to  follow  my  learned  friend, 
Ibe  Atlornf  y-Gieoeral,  who,  in  his  address  to  your  lordships 
«n  this  occasion,  has  taken  such  a  minifte,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  sucti  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  important  subject; 
who  has  addressed  you  in  such  a  powerful,  such  an  impressive, 
such  an  irresistible  speech,  as  must  of  necessity  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  ot  every  body  who  hetev  it.  Under  theae 
circumstances,  were  he  to  follow  his  own  Sealingsand  infRna^ 
tion  alone,  he  would  not  say  one  single  word  upon  tbe  eaa^»/ 
But  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  the  discharge  of  which  he  must 
endeavour  to  go  through  with  manliness  and  fortitude.  They 
were  there,  engaged  iu  the  consideration  vf  a  subject,  perhaps 
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of  the  greatest  importiiBce  that  ever  i^tated  tlie  feelings  oi 
^ihe  empire.  ' 

'''  Whea  this  case  was  originally  offeree^  to  their  lordships, 
it  must  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  every  person  eonversant 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice,  that  from  the  wide 
range  of  facts,  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  called,  the  pe- 
riod of  time  over  which  the  transactions  extended,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  body  of  conflicting  testimony.  His  jearned 
friend  and  himself,  in  considering  the  subject,  were  aware  that 
this  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  and  they  were  pi'epared  at 
the  same  time  to  expect  it. 

*^  It  was  not  his  intention,  after  th^  elaborate  speech  of  bis 
learned  friend^  addressed,  as  it  was,  to  every  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  go  in  detail  through  the  great  mass  of  evidence  before 
their  lordships.  He  would  take  a  much  narrower  compass ; 
and,  id  the  observations  which  he  was  about  to  address  to  their 
lordships,  he  should  discharge  from  bis  view,  sedulously  and 
attentively,  every  part  of  the  case  upon  which  there  was  any 
conflicting  evidence.  In  this  view  of  the  case  he  steered 
clear  of  every  objection  that  had  been  made  on  the  other  side : 
and  their  lordships,  looking  at  it  in  this  light,  with  the  body 
of  evidence  ail  tending  one  way,  and  unopposed,  would  see 
that  a  case  was  made  out  so, clear,  so  complete,  so  distinct  in 
all  its  parts,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  even 
least  disposed  to  be  convinced  upon  this  momentous  occasion. 

^*  There  was  a  feature  in  this  case  which  never  could  be 
too  frequently  adverted  to.  Their  lordships  would  have  anti- 
cipated that  he  alluded  to  the  elevation  of  Pergami,  who  was 
hired  as  a  courier,  as  a  courier  only,  on  the  journey  from 
Some  to  Naples.  In  a  few  months  afterwards  their  lordships 
would  find  him  elevated  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain  or  equerry 
— made  a  Knight  of  Malta  (a  very  great  and  high  distinction); 
a  Sicilian  Baron ;  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in 
possession  of  a  very  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan.  These  were  facts  not  disputed ;  it  became,  then, 
very  material  to  consider  how  they  had  been  replied  to — ^how 
met  on  the  other  side.  His  learned  friends  had  felt  the  weight 
of  them,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  had  endeavoured^ 
of  course,  to  give  some  explanation  of  them.  Let  their  lord- 
ships now  inquire  a  little  into  that  explanation ;  let  them  exa« 
mine  it,  and  see  how  completely,  how  entirely,  it  had  fiiiled. 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  their  lordships, 
had  stated  that  this  was  all  very  natural— that  Pergami  was 
born  a  gentleman,  but  was  reduced  in  his  circumstances, 
merely  by  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  — thtit  he  had 
sold  his  estate  to  pay  ofiF  his  father's  debts.    If  the  fads  were 
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Iriie,  every  circumstance  so  stated  ipigbt  have  been  establisliea 
in  evidence,  and  would  have  been  so,  of  necessity,  ilis 
learned  firiends  on  the  other  side  had  spent  entire  days  in 
making  a  distinction  and  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  evidence  of  the  case ; 
but|  when  he  came  to  contrast  their  statement  with  that  evi- 
dence, the  facts  were  still  more  wide  of  their  exposition  than 
in  the  speech  of  his  honourable  and  learned  friend. 

'^  What,  however,  was  the  evidence  which  the  other  side 
had  laid  before  their  lordships  with  respect  to  this  important 
fact  i  They  called  Colonel  Tuille,  who  gave  this  account  of 
Pergamt : — He  said  that  he  was  a  sergeant,  or  held  a  situatiou 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  Serjeant,  in  the  French  army.  He  told 
their  lordships,  that  Pergami  was  the  private,  but  familiar, 
servant  of  General  Pino ;  and  they  had  it  uncontradicted  in 
evidence,  that,  while  in  the  service  of  General  Pino,  he  re- 
ceived wages  at  the  rate  of  three  livres  a  day,-  waiting  i^egu- 
larly  at  table.  This  was  the  evidence  relative  to  the  previous 
situation  of  Pergami-— a  previous  situation  which  was  granted 
on  tlie  other  side,  but  accounted  for  by  its  being  said  that  he 
was  bom  and  destined  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  was  reduced  to 
necessities, 

**  It  had  been  asserted  by  'Mr.  Denman,  that  though  Per- 
gami was  a  courier  he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and 
upon  that  principle  accounted  for  his  elevation ;  but  this  as* 
sertion  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Sicard,  the  Earl 
of  Guilford,  and  Sir  W.  Gell. 

•  'Mt  was  necessary  to  account  in  some  manner  for  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  Pergami,  and  a  show  of  defence  was 
attempted  to  be  made  by  an  allusion,  in  the  statement  of  his 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Williams),  to  the  high  merits  and  extra- 
ordinary services  performed  by  this  servant  to  his  mistress. 
The  only  thing  said  of  Pergami's  conduct  by  any  witness  was 
'  his  respectful  obedience  to  her  royal  highness.'  His  respect- 
ful obedience,  then,  formed  his  claim  to  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  Knight  of  Malta,  a  Sicilian  Baron,  and  Grand  Master 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Was  there  any  thing  in 
the  man's  history,  after  all  the  allusions  which  were  made  to 
his  prospects,  to  entitle  him  to  this  advancement  ?  He  wa( 
originally  a  servant  and  private  courier  to  Gen.  Pino ;  being 
out  of  place  when  the  princess  was  on  her  journey  to  Rome, 
and  her  royal  highness  wanting  a  courier,  he  was  taken  into  the 
suite  as  such,  and  merely  for  the  journey.  But  his  services 
were  such,  that  he  was  retained,  and  advanced  to  the  highest 
honours  ;  his  learned  friends  were  driven  to  talk  of  his  services 
to  justify  the  promotion,  but  their  evidence  went  to  nothing 
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beyond  '  respectful  behaviour.'  •  Their  lordships^  however; 
could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact;  that  there  were  tio  ser« 
vices  performed  on  which,  any  colourable  pretext  could  be 
founded.  His  learned  friends  knew  as  well  as  iiedid,  that 
Pergami  had  no  »nch  claim-— his  claim  was  of  a  diflFerent  sort; 
His  learned  friends,  whose  copious  power  of  classical  illustra* 
tion  was  so  elegantly  shown  throughout  their  speeches,  must 
remember  the  lines  put  by  a  dramatic  author  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Roman  Enipress : 

*'  'Threadbare  Chastity  is  poor  in  tlie  advancement  of  her  creatures- 
Wantonness  magnificent.*  r 

^*  There  was  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  her  royal 
highness  might  have  had  suitable  English  attendants,  if  she 
thought  proper.  Did  his  learned  friends  show  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  applied  to  ?  Not  one.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
was  then  near  the  prince98;  Lady  Glenbervie  was  at  the  time 
at  Genoa,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  solicit  the  company  of 
her  ladyship.  It  was  said  that  about  this  very  time  her  royal 
highness  was  surrounded  by  spies  at  Naples,  her  steps 
watched,  aud  her  most  innocent  actions  misconstrued.     Her 

.  majesty  was,  it  was  said,  apprized  of  this  system  of  espionnage.. 
That  very  circumstance  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  for 
her  to  have  persons  of  unquestionable  respectability  about 
her,  to  vouch  for  the  propriety  of  her  conduct.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  pursuing  the  prudent  course  which  would  have  better 
become  her  character,  what  did  her  royal  highness  do  ?  She 
engaged  in  her  service  the  Countess  Oldi.  What  were  the 
qualifications  of  that  lady  for  being  the  companion  of  her  royal 
highness  ?  They  had  it  in  evidence  that  her  royal  highness 
could  only  speak  a  few  words  in  Italian.  The  Countess  Oldi 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  French  ;  so  how  was  it  possible 
they  could  carry  on  any  conversation  together  ?  how  could  one 
be  a  pleasing  companion  for  the  other  ?  She  was  to  attend 
the  princess  with  whom  she  could  not  converse ;  but  there 
was  no  introduction  of  this  lady  as  a  relation  of  Pergami. 
Why»  if  there  .was  not  some  motive  for  the  concealment,  dis- 
guise  this  fact  ?  Why  keep  it  a  secret  at  first  from  Demont^ 
from  Lieut.  Hownam,  from  Dr.  Holland  F  None  of  these  had 
the-  slightest  idea  of  her  relationship  to  Pergami.     Of  this 

'  man's  femily,  it  would  be  seen  diat  no  less  than  12  or  13  bad 
been  taken  into  the  princess's  service :  by  his  relatives  and 
connexions  her  royal  highness  was  beset  on  all  sides,  with  one 
roost  remarkable  exception,  which  their  lordships  could  not. 
fail  to  notice,  and  which  had  been  emphatically  alluded  to  bj 
his  learned  frierd,  the  Attorney- General ;  it  was,  that  Pcr- 

4  N  2 
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gami'i  ifrifb  nef^r  ronde  her  appearance  vhere  the  prioce«s 
look  up  her  rendence^.  All  the  rest  of  the  faoiily,  aud 
Pergamt'ii ebildi  were  with  the  princess;  but  the  wife  was 
kept  at  a  distance ;  she  never  could  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  herrojnd  higbnesa's^lablishment;  she  was  the  onljr  oueoif 
the  Ikmily  who  was  called  to  aulMnit  to  every  sacrifice  without 
amuroiur. 

**  How  WM  it  poasible  to  reconcile  all  these  facts  with  the 
statement  of  liis  learned  friends  opposite^  that  Perg^mi's  fidelity 
as  a  servant  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  advancement  i  It  was 
impossible  to  pul  all  these  facts  togethc^r  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  tliat  the  degrading  intercourse  had  been  carried 
on  which  was  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  He  did  not 
wish  that  any  of  these  facts  should  be  taken  singly,  as  establish- 
ing the  charge:  but,  when  coupled  with  each  other,  they 
formed  a  commentary  which  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt, 
every  part  of  the  charge.  There  was  the  fact  of  the  contiguity 
of  the  bed-rooms :  that  was  not  touched  by  the  evidence,  for 
the  defence,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt.  At  the  Villa  d'Este  only  a  small  cabinet 
separated  Pergami  s  bed-room  from  that  of  the  princess,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  household  slept  in  a  different  part  of 
the  establishment.  An  architect  had  been  employed  to  make 
for  the  princess  various  plans  of  the  Villa  d'Este  ;  he  had  made 
alteration^  in  that  residence ;  he  was  produced  at  the  bar,  but 
the  counsel  for  her  majesty  did  not  venture  to  put  a  question 
to  him  upon  the  fact  or  this  alteration  of  the  apartments.  In 
allusion  to  these jalteratioos,  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams, 
stated  to  their  lordships,  'hat  the  intention  of  the  princess,  in 
having  one  of  her  boushoJd  near  her,  Mras  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise, to  remove  her  apprehension  against  the  occurrence  of 
any  danger.  His  learned  friend  had  laboured  considerably  to 
justify,  upon  this  ground,  the  fact  of  Pergami's  sleeping  near 
the  Princess's  chamber.  It  might  have  been  for  her  royal 
highnesa's  protection  against  the  plots  winch  were  preparing 

Sainst  her.  Just  so  was  the  protection  giVen  by  Sir  Henry 
omby  to  the  lady  in  one  of  Foote's  farces,  in  the  di- 
alojgue  beit^i^een  (rDonovaii,  the  Irish  chairman,  and  JIfri. 
Mumkin : 

*  O'D&mamn.T^My  kwd  was  obliged  to  go  about  bif  affairs  into 
the  nortb  for  a  fnouth,  and  left  his  disconsolate  lady  behiod  him  iu 
LoodoD. 

'iftfrf.  ilftiiniAtn. — Poor  gentlewoman  1 

'  CDonov^.—Vpaa  which  his  f riend»  ^i>  Hemry,  used  to  go  and  slay 
there  aU  the  day,  to  amuse  and  divert  her. 

*  Mrs>  jftfinftf  Ai'n.-- How  good-natnced  Uiat  WJ»  in  Sir  flf9^y  I 
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« O^Dm09€iu-^'ti9jthe  carried  bis  friendihip  wneli  farther Ifaaa  that; 
fiir  my  Udjr»  m  tl^ere  were  many  bighwayineii  ai^d  foQtp«4s  abou^  waa 
afraid  ^tbat  i^nie  of  them  would  break  ioto  the  houae^  and  eo  dewred  Sir 
Menn/  lo  He  there  every  night 

'  Mrs.  Minnikin: — Good  soal  f  and  he  did,  I  dare  say.*    (A  htugli.) 

'^  Repeatedly  throughout  the  opening  of  these  proceeding8| 
before  dieir  lordships  and  elsewhere,  be  hacf  heard  his  learned 
friends  say  that,  the  moment  their  turn  to  be  heard  came,  full 
proof  would  be  tendered  of  detestable  plots  apd  conspiracies 
against  her  majesty — attempts  to  break  open  her  bureau,  to 
^et  at  her  private  correspondence,  to  pick  her  locks  ^  but, 
nvhen  their  turn  came,  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
sustain  and  redeem  these  promises.  Stories  of  Baron  Ompteda 
bad,  indeed,  been  rung  in  their  ears:"bi|t  so  unskilfully 
was  the  proof  handled,  that,  though  the  proper  evidence,  if  the 
facts  were  true,  might  have  been  had,  yet  there  was  no  legal 
proof  tendered.  The  Baron  was  dead ;  but  there  was  the 
blacksmith,  of  whom  so  much  mention  bad  been  made — where 
was  be  ?  Why  was  he  not  brought  forward  to  support  this 
statement,  if  it  had  any  real  foundation  in  fact  ?  During  this 
case,  by  one  of  those  slippery  manceuvres  for  which  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  so  distinguished  throughout  the 
proceedings,  with  his  arms  extended  forward  with  an  air  of 
apparent  astonishment  and  momentary  anxiety,  he  tendered  a 
letter  respecting  Baron  .Ompteda,  as  if  it  had  only  that  mo- 
ment come  into  his  hands.  His  learned  friend,  when  he  made 
this  dexterous  manceuvre,  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that  this 
letter  could  not  be  received  in  evidence  ;  and  yet,  contrary  to 
all  decorum,  to  all  propriety,  he  read  the  contents  pf  that 
letter,  which  he  knew  as  evidence  was  inadmissible.  When 
hiiB  learned  friend  could  not  contradict  the  facts,  he  always' 
made  an  experiment  of  his  dexterity. 

''  He  should  next  call  their  lordships  attention  to  the  polacre 
scene.  Her  royal  highness,  it  was  proved  in  evidence,  had 
embarked  at  Augusta :  her  bed-room  was  so  arranged  in  its 
relative  position  to  Pergami's,  that  the  person  in  one  could  be 
seen  by  the  person  in  the  other.  A  tent  was  erected  upon 
deck,  under  which  Pergami  and  the  princess  slept  It  was 
indisputable,  from  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses, 
that  the  parties,  unaccompanied  by  a  third  person,  slept  under 
this  ten]t  during  the  voyage  ^  that  Pergami  used  to  band  out 
the  Ugh^  when  they  had  retired.  The  witnesses  who  spoke 
to  this  fact,  >vhich  directly  led  to  such  an  irresistible  conclu- 
sion, remained  uncontradicted,  and  all  the  force  of  his  learned 
friends  had  been  directed  to  sho>^  that  they  were  to  be  exces- 
sively remunerated  for  coming  over  to  give  their  evidence. 
The  loss  ^hich  these  men  were  exposed  to  by  coming  over 
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At  harvest-time  was  totally  overlooked,  and  the  remimeratioa 
was  calculated  as  if  it  were  an  annual  sitpendy  instead  of  for 
a  space  not  probably  exceeding  three  months.  Was  there  any 
thing,  he  would  ask,  in  the  manner  in  whicl^  they  gave  their 
evidence,  to  justify  any  aspersion^  upon  their  character  ?  It 
was  forsooth,  all  tltalian  evidence,  and  was  to  be  knocked  up 
the  moment  two  English  witnesses  were  heard  in  reply. 

^*  The  evidence  of  Lieuts.  Flynn  and  Hownam  was  to  set 
the  matter  right  They  did,  at  length,  give  their  evidence. 
In  his  opinion,  Lieut.  Flynn  felt  himself  embarked  in  a  cause 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  passion  had  been  enlisted.  He  owed 
A  debt  of  eratitude  to  her  royal  highness,  which  he  wished  to 
discharge  in  a  way  in  which  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  thought 
he  ought  not  to  have  discharged  it.  He  had  stated,  that  her 
royal  highness  could  not  be  seen  in  her  bed  in  the  cabin  by 
Pergami  from  his.  Afterwards,  on  cross-examination,  he  said 
he  thought  so,  and  subsequently  he  admitted  that  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Was  not  this  of  itself  sufficient  to  show 
the  doubt  which  Lieut.  Flynn  was  in,  and  cast  a  doubt  on 
all  his  testimony  ?  He  said  he  slept  on  the  deck  almost  the 
whole  of  the  return  voyage,  except  one  night. 

**  Lieut.  Hownam  swore,  that  Mr.  Flynn  slept  on  deck  only 
occasionally ;  that  he  sometimes  took  his  cot  on  deck,  but 
was  by  no  means  constantly  there.  He  begged  their  lord- 
ships to  observe  the  motives  which  operated  on  the  mitids  of 
these  two  gentlemen  in  their  contradictory  accounts  of  this 
point.  Lieut.  Flynn,  by  stating  that  he  was  constantly  on 
deck,  wished  it  to  be  inferred  that  nothing  improper  could 
have  taken  place  in  the  tent,  he  being  known  to  be  always 
within  hearing.  The  object  of  Lieut  Hownan's  evidence 
was  to  show,  that  as  Flynn  was  only  occasionally  on  deck,  it 
would  be  the  more  necessary  that  Pergami  should  be  there. 
He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  not  say  which  of  those  two 
accounts  was  true ,  i>ut  certain  it  was,  that  one  of  them  must 
have  been  false.  Their  lordships  would  observe  how  he  de- 
scribed the  looking  into  the  tent  He  could  not  see  Pergami 
there ; — it  was  dark.  Oh,  but  then  there  was  a  light  from 
the  binnacle ;  well,  then,  the  reason  why  the  hg^^  was  put 
out  from  the  tent  was  the  fear  of  the  pirates.  The  binnacle 
light  was  then  questioned,  and  he  accounted  for  it  by  saying 
it  could  not  be  altogether  covered ;  there  was  not  air  enough  : 
yes,  but  larger  holes  might  have  been  made  in  the  top:  this 
would  not  do,  for  the  water  would  come  in  and  extinguish  it. 
What  were  their  lordships  tp  infer  from  these  statements,  but 
that  the  witness  had  found  himself  entangled  in  the  difficulty 
oi  his  statements,  and  that  he  could  not  with  consistency  get 
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out  of  tlient.  He  Xthe  Solicitor*Geiieral)  should  not  iiave  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  make  those  observations  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Flynn,  if  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  bad  not 
entered  into  such  a  Warm  panegyric  upon  him. 

**  He  now  came  to  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hawnam.  He 
stated  that  he  believed  Pergami  slept  in  the  tent.  His  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  auswer, 
interfered  and  said,  that  the  meaning  of  the  witness  was,  that 
be  believed  Pergami  slept  there,  because  he  heard  it.  The 
thing  was,  however,  soon  placed  beyond  doubt,  for  the  witness 
swore  that  he  heard  it,  and  that  he  believed  it  No  sooner 
was  this  said,  than  Mr.  Brougham  started  and  said,  ^  My 
lords,  it  is  a  part  of  our  case.'  This,  which  was  before  not 
touched  upon  at  all  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham,  and 
only  alluded  to  slightly  by  the  other  counsel,  was  no  sooner 
admitted  by  the  witness  than  it  was  immediately  declared  to 
form  a  part  of  their  case.  It  was  singular,  that  among  gen- 
tlemen of  so  much  learning  and  talent  as  her  majesty's  coun- 
sel, there  should  on  important  points  of  their  own  case  be 
found  so  little  union.  The  fact  of  Pergami's  sleeping  under 
the  tent  was  not  at  all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brougham.  In  the 
notice  wliich  Mr.  Denman  took  of  it,  it  was  dwelt  upon  as. a 
matter  which  was  not  clearly  proved ;  but  Dr.  Lushington 
,had  admitted  the  fact,  and  laboured  with  great  vigour,  though, 
in  his  mind,  with  no  great  elfect^  in  defending  it.  But  it  was 
strange  that  the  learned  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen*— he 
who  had  displayed  such  talent  in  his  opening — whose  powerful 
mind  had  expanded  itself  over  the  whole  of  this  case — grasp* 
ing  every  thing  however  great,  and  comprehending  every 
matter  the  most  minute,  omitted  the  mention  of  this  part 
altogether.  This  was  left  to  his  learned  friend,  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  keeping  all  the  sap  of  the  case,  and  leaving  him 
only  the  rind.  The  fact  was  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Lieut. 
Hownam  that  Pergami  slept  in  the  tent;  and  in  addition  to 
this  positive  evidence,  their  lordships  had,  which  was  still 
better,  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi.  (Hear 
from  several  peers.)  Why,  if  the  fact  was  not  so,  had  she 
not  been  called  ?  In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  he  would 
have  put  the  Countess  of  Oldi  into  the?  box  at  all  hazards ; 
and  the  moment  he  found  that  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so, 
he  said  the  case  had  received  its  death-blow.  She  was  now 
in  this  country,  and,  no  doubt,  had  been  questioned.  She  was 
of  course  willing  enough  to  assist  the  case,  but  she  would  not 
consent  to  state  on  her  oath  that  which  was  not  true.  But  if 
there  was  any  particular  objection  to  calling  her,  there  was  a 
host  of  witnesses  besides.     Where  were  bchiavini,  Austin, 
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Hieronymus,  Mariette,  Cameron,  and  several  others.  All  of 
these  could  have  been  produced  to  speak  to  this  point,  but 
they  had  not  dared  to  examine  one  of  them.  Need  he  offer 
one  word  more  to  their  lordships  09  this  part  of  the  case  i 
But  it  had  been  asked,  if  Pergami  had  slept  under  the  tent, 
what  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it?  The  tent  was  liable 
to  the  access  of  several  of  the  suite,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
Lieut.  Flynn  went  and  lifted  it  up  at  the  side  to  speak  to  her 
majesty.  Now,  against  that  point  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo 
was  conclusive,  for  he  swore  that  it  was  fastened  down  all 
round,  and  that  there  were  pins  to  fasten  it. 

'^  Gaif;iulo  swore  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  her  royai 
highness  sitting  in  Pergami's  lap,  on  a  gun  on  deck ;  and 
Poturzo  swore  it  also,  and  that  he  saw  her  royal  highness 
sitting  with  him  (Pergami)  on  a  bench,  his  arm  supporting 
btr  back.  To  this  might  be  contrasted  the  negative  evidence 
of  Lieuts.  Hownam  and  Flynn ;  but  there  was  another  fact 
sworn  to  by  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  to  which  Count  Schiavini 
was- said  to  have  been  present,  and  yet  he  was  not  called  to 
contradict  it.  What  was  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  circumstance  i  Now,  then,  without  adverting  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  extraordinary  rise  of  Pergami,  to  the 
introduction  of  all  his  family,  except  his  wife^  into  the  suite  . 
of  her  royal  highness,  it  resulted^  from  the  evidence,  that  a 
number  of  these  indecent  familiarities  had  taken  place  on 
several  occasions,  and  that  afterwards  her  royal  highness  slept 
under  a  tent  for  six  weeks,  side  by  side  with  this  man.  Was 
not  the  conclusion  of  guilt  most  evident?  What  was  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  consistorial  advocate  of  the  queen  as 
he  was  called  ?  fie  had  said,  that  if  opportunities  were  shown, 
and  circumstances  proved  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ad- 
vantage had  been  taken  of  those  opportunities,  it  was  suffi* 
cient  to  make  out  adultery.  What  better  opportunity  could 
have  been  afforded  than  in  the  tent,  and  facts  of  most  indecent 
fhmiliarity  were  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses :  thus  applying 
the  fects  to  the  argument  on  the  other  side-«-to  the  argument 
of  the  gr^t  oonsistorial  authority,  it  was  clear  that  the  house 
could  arrive  but  at  one  conclusion. 

''  One  very  singular  position  had  been  taken  on  the  other  side 
-«-that  the  parties  had  never  undressed ;  nay,  Mr.  Brougham 
in  one  of  his  examinations  had  asked  whether  the  princess 
took  off  a  stitch  of  her  clothes  (sudi  was  his  word)  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  voyage  ?  Yet  the  princess  had  been 
lying  all  the  time  side  by  aide  with  this  '  sii^ar-looking^ 
stout-built'  man ;  and  because  her  dress  was  not  taken  off,  it 
was  to  be  concluded  that  there  had  been  no  criminality.   Was 
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a  propoMtion  fo  monstrous  ever  urged  before  any  tribuaal ' 
more  especiaHj  before  such  a  tribanat  as  this  f  Paturzo  InhI 
SMTorn  tbat  he  saw  her  looking  out  of  the  tent  io  a  momiag^ 
gown,  and  it  appeared  that  the  dress  of  the  other  partj  waa 
a  loose  Tunisian  robe,  and  Dr.  Holland  had  deposed  that  it 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  dressing.  If  such  obstructions  as 
these  were  effectual,  what  was  to  become  of  population? 
(Laughter.)  Formerly  it  had  been  said  that  a  hooped  and 
whale-boned  petticoat  was  insufficient. 

*Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  ftil^ 
'ThoMgh  stiff  with  hoops  and  araed  with  ribs  of  whale/ 
This  too  frequently 

*  Gave  W9y  and  b6nt  beneath  a  fierce  embrace.* 
And  was  it  credible  that  the  queen's  morning^  gown  had  madet 
a  stouter  resistance  ?  Protection,  they  said,  was  necessary  • 
the  queen  must  sleep  in  the  tent  with  a  male  protector.  [H^i 
they  any  reason  to  suspect  the  crew  ?  No-  Would  not.  a . 
person  lying  in  a  hammock,  within  four  or  five  feet  of  a2 
tent  have  been  a  sufficient  protection  ?  Yes,  was  again  toe 
answer  of  the  witness.  Was  not  Capt.  Flynn  there  ?  Nq^ 
only  occasionally.  Schiavini  might  have  been  there;  bu( 
then  he  was  only  a  landsman.  What  was  Pergami  but  « 
landsman  ?  True,  but  then  he  was  '  a  singular-looking,  stout, 
built '  man,  and  might  be  of  more  service  to  her  majesty r-*- 
(Laughter.)  But  for  the  language  and  the  imagery  on  which 
these  matters  had  been  observed  on  the  other  side  to  mislead 
the  judgment,   every  body  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
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Was  it  possible  that  she  should  not  have  been  struck  by  the 
;ross  indecency  of  such  conduct?  Yet  she  was  now  tp  be 
ield  up  as  a  woman  of  such  extraordinary  purity,  of  sucli 
noble,  exalted,  and  refined  sentiments.  A  woman  of  the 
most  ordinary  delicacy— a  woman  of  no  delicacy  at  all — a 
mere  woman — must  have  been  struck  by  it*  What,  then,  waa 
the  conclusion  ?  Only  this^-that  she  could  submit  from  but 
one  motivci  and  that  motive  a  determinatioo  to  gia^  h^r  de* 
sires — to  feed  and  inflame  her  insatiable  passion.  The  moral 
evidence  was  even  more  cogent  than  the  direct  testimony,  and 
no  man  who  did  not  wilfuUy  shut  his  eyes — he  repeated  it 
soberly,  deliberately,  dispassionately — no  man  who  did  not 
wilfully  shut  his  eyes  could  fail  to  see  the  obvious  guilt  of  the 
accused.  He  defied  any  one  with  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the 
faculties  of  a  man  to  give  any  othv  solution  to  the  case. 
Faction  might  mislead— party  might  sway— we  might  wilfully 
VOL.  II.     T.  4  O 
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fhut  our  eyea,  because  we  did  not  with  to  see  a  thing ;  but 
looking^  at  the  facts  as  we  ought  to  do,  fairlj  and  coolly,  it  was 
iaipossible  not  to  decide  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  the  queen  and  Peigami. 

^  Need  he  allude  to  what  he  had  mentioned  when  he  before 
addressed  the  house^-the  absence  of  that  individual,  who  if 
die  queen  were  innocent,  if  the  facts  admitted  of  exiiJanation, 
might  have  been  produced  ?  He  had  approached  this  coun- 
try—he had  reached  St.  Omer^s  in  one  of  the  princess's  car- 
ria^^s,  no  doubt  blazoned  with  the  royal  arms ;  but  oh,  profa- 
nation !  when  his  services  were  most  wanted  he  returned — ^' 
this  respectful,  humble,  obedient,  dutiful  servant  returned,  not 
daring  to  accompany  his  royal  mistress  te  England.  His  sister 
arrived^-Vassali,  the  agent,  arrived,  but  he  came  not.  A 
word  or  two  regarding  Aume  would  much  strengthen  the 
evidence  regarding  the  polacre,  and  for  this  purpose  only  he 
touched  upon  it.  llere  Pergami  and  the  queen  were  also  under 
Ae  tent,  xlere  she  had  no  need  of  protection,  because  in  the 
outer  tent  were  two  of  her  servants,  and  who  might,  if  necessary, 
as  well  as  Pergami  haye  slept  in  the  inner  tent.  He  did  not  im- 
pute, even  as  a  matter  of  inference,  that  adultery  did  take 
place  on  those  two  days  at  Aume  ;  he  only  mentioned  to,  show 
die  general  system  of  cohabitation,  although  the  crime  might 
diere  have  been  completed. 

^He  would  endeavour  to  confine  his  remarks  to  a  mode- 
rate compass,  and  would  touch  merely  on  those  parts  of  the 
case  that  had  not  been  attacked  on  the  other  side.  As  to  the 
dieatre  St  Carlos  it  was  not  disputed  that  the  princess  was  at 
the  masquerade  theris :  she  was  accompanied  by  Pergami  in  a 
dotnino,  and  by  Louisa  Demont.  They  crossed  the  garden, 
went  through  a  door  at  the  extremity,  got  into  a  hired  carriage, 
and  BO  arrived  at  the  theatre.  He  laid  no  stress  upon  what 
occurred  there ;  his  object  Was  entirely  different.  What  was 
die  fair  inference  from  this  visit  of  the  prmcess  so  secretly 
made,  and  so  accompanied?  Did  it  not  give  most  important 
confirmation  to  all  the  other  facts  ?  Even  the  conduct  of  bis 
learned  iHends  in  their  management — their  zealous  manage- 
ment—of the  defence,  established  all  that  was  necessary :  Dr. 
Holland  swore  to  the  fact.  Did  any  of  her  English  suite  or 
any  of  the  Italian  nobility  attend  her  ?  If  so,  she  could  have 
,  proved  it :  she  had  not  proved  it,  and  the  evidence  of  Demont 
on  the  point  was  rendered  indubitable.  Another  circum- 
stance was  the  breakfasting  at  Genoa  and  Milan ;  and  sup- 
j^sinfT  no  reliance  were  to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Ma- 
jocehi  and  Demont,  still  they  vouched  the  presence  of  other 
persons,  which  must  satisfy  all  as  to  their  correctness,  recol- 
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lecting  that  those,  persons  so  vouched  had  not  been  prodnced* 
DeiAont  swofe  that  Liouis  Perganii  and  Theodore  Majocchi 
waited  on  the  princess  and  Pergami  a(  breakfiist,  and  Ma- 
jocchi deposed  that  Louis  Pergami  or  Cameron  assisted  him* 
Whjy  then,  had  not  Louis  Pergami  or  Cameron  been  called  lo 
contradict  Miyocchi  and  Demont }  If  the  other  side  did  not 
dare  to  produce  them  or  either  of  them^  according  to  all  just 
reasoning  it  was  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  original  state- 
men  t,  and  a  clear  evidence  of  guilt* 

*^  The  transaction  at  Venice  with  the  chain  also  deserved  a 
remark  or  two.  A  cross-examination  of  great  length  had  taken 
pla'ce  in  order  to  enable  the  other  side,  if  possible,  to  contra* 
diet  Majocchi ;  it  was  found  that  the  chain  was  bought  of  <me 
Fanno ;  his  residence  was  described,  and  it  was  added  that  at 
the  tune  all  the  party  were  getting  up  from  table.  Fanno, 
then,  might  have  been  called;  some  of  the  persons  present 
and  rising  from  dinner  might  have  been  called ;  but  they  had 
none  of  them  been  produced.  It  had  been  said  that  in^the 
public  papers  there  was  an  account  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
this  chain.  .  The  other  side  had  produced  Austrian  gazettea, 
and  had  offered  supposed  letters  of  Baron  Ompt^a,  but 
among  all  their  ten  thousand  irregularities  they  had  not  ven<* 
tured  to  produce  this  much-talked-of  certificate  regarding  the 
sale  of  the  chain.  He  did  not  believe  it  existed,  or  his  learned 
friends  would  not  foil  to  have  brought  it  forward.  What  an- 
swer had  been  given  to  the  facft  sworn  to  at  Bellinzona,  Lu- 
gano, and  the  Devil's-bridge  i  At  Bellinzona  Pergami  in  his 
courier's  dress  was  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  t6 
the  dining-table  of  the  princess,  and  the  same  occured  at  Lu- 
gano, and  at  the  Devirs-bridge.  Mr.  Denmau  had  endea* 
voured  to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  referring  to  the 
smallness  of  the  inn ;  lut  Bellinzona  was  a  large  and  populous 
town,  and  why  was  Peigami  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
servants  ?  Hieronymus  was  the  Brunswick  courier,  from  the 
same  country  as  the  princess,  and  long  in  the  service  of  h^ 
femily ;  but  no  such  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  it  was 
delusively  bestowed  upon  Pergami. 

**  Connecting  all  these  facts  together,  the  evidence  waa 
most  iniDortandy  confirmed,  and  the  conclusion  was  irresi*. 
tible.  But  Lieut.  Hownam  said  that  he  had  never  observe! 
any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  princess  towards  Pergami  in 
the  slightest  degree  derc^tory  from  her  high  station.  Being 
asked  whether  he  had  never  observed  this  extraordinaiy.  con- 
duct, and  remonstrated  against  it,  he  positively  denied  it ;  but 
when  the  name  of  Captain  Briggs  was  mentioned,  he  be|^  to 
recover,  and  he  then  first  could  not  recollect.    Wbal^  tkm, 
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WM  to  be  tliouglit  of  this  offioor's  general  evidence  ?*  That  he 
bad  u^d  these  espreaskwa  was  established  bj  a  witoeia  ebote 
ail  reproach;  in  a  former  stage  he  was  considered  *  so  by  Ae 
ptber  side,  and  he  was  eaibraced  aa  au  unimpeacheble  witaesa 
against  the  bill.  But  tbe  moment  he  mentioned  ibis  coaver- 
satioii,  the  language  and  manner  of  the  counsel  for  the  queen 
underwent  a  total  change ;  then  insinuations  were  thrown  est: 
'  Have  you  not  lately  dined  with  the  king?  Where  did  this 
conversation  take  place,  and  did  you  ever  mention  it  to  any 
person  before  f  It  happened  that  Captain  Briggs  had  men* 
tioned  it  before ;  and,  as  to  the  charge  of  dming  with  the  king 
at  Portsmouth,  it  appeared  that  Captain  Briggs,  commandmg 
the  guard-ship  there,  in  common  with  aH  the  other  officers, 
ftfiid  his  respects  to  his  majesty.  Such  were  the  attempts 
nlade  on  tbe  other  side  to  attack  the  veracity  of  a  witness  who 
did  not  state  exactly  what  made  for  their  purpose.  He  (the 
Solicitor-General)  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  in  preasiag,  these 
matters  upon  the  hou^,  and  nothing  but  an  imperious  sense 
of  duty  could  compel  htm  to  trouble  their  lordships  further,  ^ 
It  wa^  now  tiear  the  hour  of  adjoui^ment,  and  though  he  was 
anxious  to.  confine  his  remarks  to  as^  small  a  compass  as  pes* 
siblf ,  he  was  sull  afraid  that  be  must  make  a  considerable  de^ 
mand  on  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships/' 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  reference  to  what  bad  Mien  from 
the  Solicitor-<3reneral,  regarding  the  letter  of  Baron  Ompteda, 
remarked^  that  he  was  sure  his  learned  friend  meant  nothing 
harsh  or  offensive  to  tbe  counsel  of  the*  queen.  What  had 
been  stated  by  him  regarding  the  letters  of  Ompteda  was 
founded  in  error,  and  he  (Mr«  Brougham)  concluded  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  instructors  of  the  Solicitor-General,  who, 
he  understood,  had  presumed— had  dared  to  say  (which  he 
trusted  after  this  denial  they  would  no  longer  do)  that  he  bad 
possession,  and  knew  of  the  existence  of  those  tetters  some 
time  before  he  mentioned  them  yesterday.  He  did  not  know 
of  their  existence  until  yesterday  morning,  at  hatf-'past  eleven 
o'cWck,  though  he  had  been^  wrong  in  supposing  that  they 
only  reached  London  yeiterday  moming.  They  arrived  ai 
J)over  for  the  first  time  at  half-past  eleven  on  Thursday 
night.  After  this  explanation,  he  concluded-  that  no  one 
ffQid^d  doiibl  the  strict  accuracy  of  his  statement. 

The  Soucitob-Gbnebal  said.  Whatever  my  learned 
Ui^nA  deliberately  states,  I  perfectly  believe. 

Mr.  Brouohak  repealed,  that  tbe  assertions  of  the  SoU* 
citpr-Geaeral  had  only  proceeded  from  msh-instruclion. 

The  house  acyouiiBed  at  five  minutes  past  fow  mtilr 
M«wh»y# 
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TiiS  Solicitor^Obneral  resumed  his  reply. — ^^  The  first 
observadons  which  he  should  make,  arose  out  of  that  singular 
walk  on  the  terrace,  and  the  still  more  singular  conduct  of 
Mr.  Craven,  as  connected  with  that  transaction.     It  kkd  been 
stated  that  her  royal  highness  was  seen  walking  on  the  terrace 
with  Pergami ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination  by 
their  lordships,  Mr.  Craven  said,  he  did  not  observe  that  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami  touched  each  other,  so  that  an 
impression  was  attempted  to  be  made  on  the  minds  of  their 
lordsfaipa  that  he  saw  nothing  singular  in  this  transaction.     It 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  such  an  opinion  with  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Craven,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  inexpK- 
cable,   if  that  opinion  were  well  founded.     If  he  observed 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  conduct  of  a  servant  towards  his 
mistress,  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Craven  would 
have  remonstrated  with  her  royal  highness  as  he  had  done  ?-** 
^  It  had  been  said  that  the  terrace  was  overlooked  by  the  ad- 
joining houses,  and  that  therefore  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  foHy  and  imprudence  in  her  royal  highness,   if  she  had 
Walked  there  with  her  servant  in  an  improper  manner.    Look- 
ing, however,  through  the  whole  of  this  case,  and  viewing  it 
in  all  its  parts,  there  appeared  to  be  that  extraordinary  mix 
ture  of  caution  and  imprudence,  which  almost  always  exhi* 
bited  itself  upon  occasions  of  a  similar  nature.     He  aiRrmed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Craven 
with  any  other  supposition  than  that  suspicions  were  passing 
in  his  mind  that  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  would  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  her  character. 

**  He  begged  leave  to  call  their  lotdships'  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Lhindaff,^  which  furnished  another  most 
striking  and  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind.  In  bar 
examination  by  their  lordships  he  was  asked,  *  Can  your  lord- 
ship  state  fthy  circumstance  which  has  impressed  the  name  of 
Pergami  upon  your  mind,  without  your  knowing  the  name  of 
any  other  attendant  at  table  i  Pergami  was  a  very  singular 
figure,  and  I  knew  him  by  that;  I  recollect  bias  by  his  figure; 
be  was  a  strong-looking  man.  I  never  asked  what  hb  naoM 
%«ii8 ;  but  being  pointed  out  to  me  tfs  Pergami,  and  from  hia 
figahe,  1  did  not  forget  him ;  I  r«cdlle<ted  iiim  afterwards 
ittsm  that  circumstance/  Whence  could  all  this  arise,  but 
from  the  suspicions  operifin^  upon  the  nnnds  of  that  noble* 
man  an^  Mr.  Ciwen,  awspieiottiy  wUch  induced  the  Jatler 
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ffenUeman  to  ^ive  such  extraordinary  adyice  to  his  Ofistresa^ 
It  was  from  minute  circumstances  of  this  kbd,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  deduce  the  truth  with  more  certainty  and  precision, 
than  from  circumstances  which  at  the  first  view  might  appear 
more  broad  and  striking.  He  now  begged  to  call  their  lord- 
ships* attention  to  the  evidence  of  Loidy  Charlotte  Lindsay 
who  entered  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  about  twelve 
months  before  she  quitted  Naples.  In  that  short  period  ol 
time,  many  remarkable  circumstances  occurred.  If  her  royal 
highness  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  were  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den at  Naples,  Pergami  was  selected  to  accompany  them ;  if 
they  went  to  Civita  Vecchia,  Pergami  was  always  the  man  who 
attended  them.  If  her  royal  highness  chose  to  dine  in  pri 
vate  with  Lady  Charlotte  and  Wm.  Austin,  Pergami  was  the 
person  who  waited  at  table.  On  the  road  be  rides  as  cotvier^ 
and  such  was  the  extraordinary  condescension  of  her  royal 

'  highnesS;  (hat  she  takes  a  bottle  from  the  carriage,  hands  it  to 
Per^mi,  and  after  he  had  drunk  from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
receives  it  again  into  the  carriage.  [Mr.  Denman  suggested 
that  the  statements  of  the  Solicitor- General  might  be  more 
accurate,  if  he  read  the  evidence.]  He  was  perfectly  ready 
to  read  the  evidence,  as  his  learned  friend  desired  it — ^  Did 
he  afterwards  return  that  bottle  to  her  royal  highness?  I 
cannot  be  quite  positive ;  her  royal  highness  and  1  had  taken 
our  refreshment  before  he  was  helped,  and  whether  he  re- 
turned the  bottle  to  the  carriage  or  not,  or  whether  he  threw 
the  bottle  away,  I  cannot  be  certain.' — ^  Although  your  lady- 
ship is  not  certain,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  which  way 
was  it--did  he  return  the  bottle,  or  throw  it  away  i  I  rather 
ihiuk  he  returned  the  bottle  to  the  carriage.' 

''After  what  had  been  stated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
a  viritness  called  by  his  learned  friends  in  support  of  the  cha- 
racter of  her  royal  highness,  could  their  lordships  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  fact,  and  could  they  draw  any  other  inference 
fram  it  than  that  a  connexion  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
accountable kind  existed  between  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami i  Her  ladyship  afterwards  quitted  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness,  and  she  was  asked  whether  she  had  not  said, 
upm  quitting,  that  had  it  not  been  for  an  anxious  desire  to 
Insist  a  particular  individual  but  of  her  savings  in  that  service, 
dbe  would  have  quitted  the  service  long  before?  She  an- 
swered, '  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  when  I  said  that ;  and 
I  certainly  do  not -think  it  was  coupled  with  any  words  expres- 
sive of  an  ill  opinion  of  the  princess.  As  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lec^  it  was  not  so*     I  can  only  py  that  I  have  no  kind  of  reeot 

loctioh  of  saying  that  no  woman  vrfao  had  any  regard  for  h^r 
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repatatioQ  cotild  remain  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable/ — So  that  her  Mysfaip 
admitted  the  probability  of  her  having  made  use  of  those 
terms,  in  stating  that  she  had  only  been  induced  to  remain  in 
her  royal  highness's  service,  from  a  desire  of  assisting  a  pa^ti* 
cular  individual.-^Such  was  the  evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  and  she  was  the  only  lady  called  on  the  part  of  the 
defence  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  character  and  cob«' 
duct  of  her  ro'yal  highness.  It  was  for  their  lordships  to  say, 
looking  at  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  and  comparing  one  part 
of  it  with  the  other,  how  far  it  was  valuable  to  the  cause 
which  it  was  intended  to  support. 

.  ^  Other  witnesses  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  speak* 
ing  to  the  conduct  of  her  royal  bighness.-rSir  Wm.  Gell  and 
Mr.  Craven  had  also'  spoken  in  favour  of  the  character  of  her 
royal  highness,  but  to  what  did  their  information  portend f 
They  had,  to  be  sure,  opportunities  of  seeing  her  royal  bigfa<» 
ness  at  the  public  dinners  which  were  given,  but  they  ad« 
mitted  that  they  were  not  in  attendance  when  her  royal 
highness  dined  in  her  private  apartment*  The  evidence  of 
Lord  LlandaflF  and  Lord  Glenbervie  was  still  more  •  feeble. 
They  had  merely  visited  her  two  or  three  times.  Dr.  Holland 
had  been  also  without  the  opportunities  of  seeing  her  royal 
highness,  except  at  dinner  time,  and  could  form  no  estimaie 
of  her  jeneral  conduct.  Now,  what  appeared  on  the  other 
side  i  It  was  not  so  much  to  what  had  been  produced  by  her 
royal  highness  as  to  what  had  been  withheld,  that  he  looked 
AS  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  case  against  her.  Why  had 
not  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  been  called  i  She  had  been  widi  her 
royal  highness  during  her  whole  stay  at  Naples.  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  had  attended  her  royal  highness  at 
Genoa,*  and  followed  her  to  Milan.  Why  had  she  not  been 
called? 

*'  The  learned  counsel  then  referred  to  the  authority  of  the 
chief  judge  who  presided  upon  the  trial  of  Thistlewood;*  who 
laid  it  down  in  summing  up,  that  as  the  prisoner  had  it  in  bis 
power  to  adduce  evidence  to  prove  that  certain  conversations 
stated  by  Adams,  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
had  not  taken  phu:e,  if  that  statement  were  untrue,  the  noo- 
production  of  such  evidence  must  operate  in  prejudice  of  his 
cause.  But  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  which 
had  been  maintained  by  himself  and  his  learned  friend,  and  he 

•  We  refer  our  retders  to  the  Trial  of  Thi«tIew#od  and  the  other 
Conspirator^  publisbcd  by  T.  Kelly. 
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had  no  doubt  Ami  ikst  doetrine  would  be  duly  regarded  bj 
dieir  lordships  on  looking  at  the  various  aUeg^^Uoos  in  the 
endence  for  the  bill,  which  might  have  been  contradicted  if 
they  were  frlse,  but  which  were  left  quite  untouched  by  the 
other  side.  The  omission,  however,  to  adduce  such  evidence 
was  not  the  only  defect  in  the  condncl  of  the  cause  against 
die  bill ;  for  what^  he  would  ask,  had  been  done  by  the  wit- 
nessea  on  the  other  side  ?  Nothing  but  to  give  some  little 
intelligence  of  a  short|  insignificant  portion  of  time.  Mr« 
fiowiiam— what  had  he  dcme  for  her?  He  declared  that 
there  had  been  nothing  degrading  in  her  conduct;  but  bow 
were  their  lordships  to  estimate  the  evidence  of  a  man,  who 
said  it  was  no  dcgmdation  to  a  princess  to  sit  with  her  seivant^ 
who  was  in  the  dress  of  a  courier— a  splendid  dress,  he  said^ 
to  give  a  coiour  end  propriety  to  this  ddicate  interamruf 
But  two  other  witnesses  had  been  called  to  prove  the  correct- ' 
ness  of  her  royal  highnesses  conduct— Vassali  and  Olivieri ! 
two  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Buonaparte.  What  a  delicate 
Selection;  would  it  not  have  been  more  dignified  in  her 
counsel  not  to  have  called  a  single  witness— to  declare  that 
they  bad  so-perftct  a  dependence  upon  the  character  of  tl^ 
royal  mistress  as  to  acorn  to  call  evidence  in  support  of  tt  ? 
W|iy  were  not  ladies^  who  were  most  competent  to  speak  to 
asM:h  subjects,  brought  forward  to  testify  to  the  general  con* 
duct  and  manners  of  her  royal  highness?  Not  one  lady  bad 
been  adduced,  excepting  Lady  Charlotte  Liadsay,  to  shew 
hoi^  the  ^IJMen.  conducted  herself  while  absent  from  this 
eountry.  The  Marchioness  Sangrati  was,  indeed,  stated  to 
have  arrived  in  this  country,  for  the  special  parpose  of  giving 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and  yet  that  lady  was  not  ad^ 
duced.  What  was  the  natural  inference  firom  the  noa* 
ppoductioD  of  sn^h  evidence  ?  Upon  this  branch  of  the  case 
mdeed,  his  learned  friends  must  feel  that  there  was  a  m<Mt 
serious  defect  lin  their  evidence. 

^  The  learned  gentleman  nest  hedged  to  ofer  a  few  obeecva* 
tiens  on  the  teatiiBtony  of  MajocchL  With  respect  to  those 
instances  m  which  he  had  been  met  by  distinct  contradictions, 
they  were  of  dm  most  frivolous  description.  It  was  said  that 
Majocehi  had  sworn  that  there  was  a  secret  stair^case,  com- 
BAiiicating  between  the  rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and 
V.etffmi,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  back  stair-case,  which 
dso  communicated  widi  other  apartments.  The  dtfcrenco 
was  merely  a  nominal  one,  and  nothing  could  be  mof^e  futile 
than  to  attempt  to  build  upon  it  an  objection  to  the  credihilii^ 
of  this  witness^am  substantial  points.  It  had  been  statedi  «» 
another  eontradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Majocehi,   that 
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although  h^  faMJ  frequetitff  «C  Nupltt  waited  at  the  tMe  <yf 
her  royal  highnesi,  wben  Bwttm  Ompteda  dined  there,  he  had 
s^om  that  he  did  not  recoltect  the  BarM  Ompteda's  dioing. 
with  her  #ojal  highness  before  she  came  to  the  Villa  Viiteni.; 
When  Ompteda  dined  with  her  ros^al  highDess  at  Naples,  be^^ 
was  only  one  of  parties  which  were  numerous ;  and  how  was 
a  servant  in  Majocchi's  situation  to  be  expected  to  distuiguish 
paitietilarly  one  visitor  from  another  i  When  the  Baron  dated 
at  die  Villa  Villaiify  he  vras  a  solitary  guest,  and  it  was  naturri 
enough  that  on  that  occasKNl  be  ^ould  take  a  hold  oo  the 
rscoHectioii  of  Msjocchi. 

^  An  attempt  had  likewise  been  made  to  contradict  Ma*> 
joccbi  by  the  evidence  of  Csirrington,  who,  accordbg  to  the* 
ealogy  which  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  had  parsed 

«K>n  bim,  had  been  bom  a  gentleman.  Bom  a  gentiemttn  I 
ow  did  that  phrase  apply  to  a  man,  who,  having  the  offer  of 
being  placed  in  the  respectable  rank  of  an  officer,  Which- 
might  have  opened  his  way  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  statc^ 
and  have  rendered  him  a  companion  for  any  individual  in  the: 
land,  declined  that  offer,  and  became,  in  preference,  the  servant 
of  another  f  Was  such  a  choice  consistent  with  the  qualities 
and  tharacterislics  of  a  gentlemau?  But  it  had  b^  said 
that  he  declined  it  becfiusehe  was  poor,  and  had  no,  frieada 
who  could  maintiiin  him  in  a  manner  becoming  sach.^  jtatson* 
What  woiiM  t  fstitlefiian  have  felt  on  such  an  <](ecasion  f 
lie  would  hai^e  said^  *  Whatever  be  my  poverty,  I  ^nU  en- 
deavour by  the  most  honourable  conduct,  bj  the  utmost 
frugtirty,  and  by  the  strictest  attention  to  my  mtry  to  make 
toiends  for  it— I  wiH  mkintaia  my  indefieDdettee-^l  will  abbw 
myself,  though  ^or,  worthy  of  my  station ;  and,  fa  apita  of 
fortune,  will  commaiid  the  respect  of  my  associates*'  Such, 
hideed«  woaM  hbtfe  been  the  feelings  of  a  gentlealan-^-aad 
such  wodd  have  been  has  determination  rather  than  to  coi» 
descend  to  become  the  valet  of  Sir  WWiam  Gell.  In  thie 
ililinnler  did  all  the  ttpphmMs  which  had  beeis  lavished  en  the 
witnesse*i  in  defence  or  her  majesty,  and  aU  Ihe  4buse  which 
had  been  poured  bM  nbbn  the  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  bilH 
Vanish  itito  thiri  4ir,  When  tlb^oly  investigated. 

^  Ahet  these  ngmfU-ks,  he  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  •f 
their  lordMifps  to  Carrinetcu's  story.  It  related  to  a  oonv^r* 
Mlion  respecting  sometliitig  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
Villii  ViUkbi  some  tWo  years  before.  And  first,  it  was  stated 
lb  have  occurred  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  it  was  slated  to  have 
Mcurred  in  the  oourt^yard ;  so  that,  v^hen  it  was  iborottghly 
vtfted,  it  appeared  to  be  no  better  than  a  mere  fietiott.  -  Bu^ 
before  their  lordships  gav^  wei^t  tp  Cerrington's  evidence  as 
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contradietiDg  Majoccbi,  he  wished  their  lordships  to  recollect 
that  Carrington  contradicted  himself;  and  that  he  was  positive^ 
Ijr  contradicted  by  Sir  J.  Beresford.  He  should  refer  theai 
to  the  niinutesy  because  it  was  material  to  mark  the  exact 
words  of  the  question*.  It  was  true  that  Sir  J.  Beresford 
had  giiren  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  sailor :  he  might 
hafe  been  so,  but  certamly  he  had  not  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  entitled  to  credit  in  this  case,  much 
less  to  overturn  the  credit  of  another.  There  was  another 
fact  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention.  It 
appeared,  from  Carrington's  evidence,  that  another  [>erson 
was  present  during  this  conversation  with  Majocchi,  and  who 
had  not  been  called  to  support  his  assertions.  What  excuse 
could  they  plead  for  not  producing  at  the  bar  the  other  indivi- 
dual who  was  present  at  the  conversation  ?  Did  not  their 
failure  to  produce  him  show  that  they  believed  Carrington's 
atory  to  be  untrue  ?  A  great  deal  had  also  been  said  about 
the  phrase, '  Non  mi  Ricordo/  of  which  Majocchi  had  made 
such  frequent  use.  A  more  courtly  phrase  had,  however, 
been  employed  by  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  *  Non  $0/ 
which  meant  exactly  the  same  thing.  Of  neither  of  them, 
however,  did  he  complain*  If,  upon  looking  on  the  other 
side  they  found  that  persons  of  whom  he  wished  to  speak  with 
respect,  persons  of  hi^h  station  and  distinguished  character, 
did  not  speak  always  with  decision,  but  sometimes  said  that 
they  did  not  recollect,  when  examined  upon  facts  which  they 
could  not  possibly  have  forgotten — ^if  they  found  that  those 
persona  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with  their  recollections, 
but  refused  to  swear  to  them  positively,  what  argument  could 
be  Intimately  uiged  against  Maiocchi's  testimony,  if  it 
appeared  that  his  memory  had  failed  him  upon  facts  of  a 
comparatively  trifling  importance,  and  from  whom  the  phrase 
of  *  if  on  m  hioordo*  had  only  been  more  frequently  extracted, 
because  his  cross-examination  was  longer  I 

**  Another  point  tp  which  he  must  implore  their  attention^ 
was  this — His  learned  friend,  Mr  Brbugham,  in  order  to 
show  the  influence  under  which  Majocchi  was  acting,  asked 
him  several  questions  about  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  a 
large  house^  which  had  pilasters  before  it,  and  sentinels  at  the 
gates,  thereby  intimating  that  he  had  been  at  Carlton^ouse. 
Why  did  he  not  ask  him  at  once  whether  he  had  been  there 
or  not  i  It  turned  out,  at  laat,  that  he  had  been  there,  becaose 
he  was  gomg  abroad  as  a  courier  with  despatches  flrom  thia 
government.     What^  however,  did  this  visit  prove  r     That  he 

'  *  See  the  evidence 
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had,  whilst  there^  been  iatiroduced  to  a  persou  who  did  not 
ander'stand  his  language;  and  of  whose  language,  in  return,  he 
'Was  quite  as  ignorant.     He  would  now  beg  their  lordships* 

Particular  attention  to  the  questions  put  to  Miajocchii  about 
Camera.     Now  he  should  have' supposed  that  Camera  would 
have  been  called  to  contradict  this  conversation.' 

''  He  begged  leave,  here  to  advert  to  Something  that  fell 
from  Dr.  Lushingtou  on  the  subject  of  a  judgment  given  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  *  Loveday  v.  Loveday/  to  which 
he  (the  Solicitor-General)  had  on  a  former  occasion  called 
their  lordships'  attention.  His  learned  friend,  Dr.  Lushiiigtori, 
had  also  stated  with  great  confidence  that  there  was  no  instance 
of  a  bill  of  divorce  being  passed  where  the  female  was  above 

45  years  of  age.  It  would  be  found  that  no  later  than  in  the 
year  1816,  in  the  cause  of  ^  Barlow  v.  Barlow,'  in  the  Arches 
Court,  the  plaii.«tiff  had  succeeded,  although  the  female  was 

46  years  of  age.  He  stated  this  merely  to  show  their  lord- 
ships how  carefully  they  ought  to  sift  the  facts  stated  by  his 
learned  friends  before  they  relied  on  them. 

'Mt  was  not  his  intention  to  go  at  length  into  the  evidence 
of  Demont ;  but  there  were  two  points  on  which  her  credi- 
bility was  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  and  on  which  he  should 
therefore  address  a  few  words  to  their  lordships.  She  stated 
that  her  royal  highness  returned  early  from  the  opera,  but  Sic 
W.  Cell  said  it  was  late  before  she  returned.  Sir  W.  Creil 
said  that  he  suffered  much  from  his  infirmity  while  standing 
behind  her  royal  highness  during  the  opera,  and  that  it  struck' 
him  that  it  was  very  late.  But  look  at  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Craven :  he  said,  '  I  should  think  it  ended  rather  later  than 
usual.'  And  their  lordships  were  to  destroy  the  evidence  of 
Demont  on  this  ground.  .The  other  point  was  the  dress  worn 
at  the  masked  ball.  Demont  did  not  say,  in  any  part  of  her 
evidence,  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  that  the  dress  worn  by 
her  majesty  was  indecent ;  she  merely  described  the  dress 
worn  on  that  occasion,  as  their  lordships  would  find  in  the' 
minutes.  These  were  the  two  facts  relied  on  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Demont's  evidence,  and  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  longer  on  them. 

'*  It  was  impossible,  when  talking  of  Naples,  not  to  be' 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  change  which  took  place  in  her; 
majesty's  situation  after  quitting  that  place.  At  Naples  she 
was  surrounded  by  respectable  persons,  belonging  to  her  own 
or  her  adopted  country — such  as  Lady  C.Forbes,  Lady  CI 
Lindsay,  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  Hon.  K.  Craven,  and  Capt.  Hesse. 
In  general  she  was  found  afterwards  surrounded  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.     Her  dame  (PhonneUr  was  the  Cotmtet s 

4P« 
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OMii  wbctse  maimers  had  becpi  4^cribe4  at  oot  very  A^^ci- 
iiatipg ;  and  the  o|her  persons  of  her  suite  were  Sdiiaviiu, 
Vassaliy  OUvieri,  and  various  persons  of  the  same  description^ 
most  of  them  ax-oflScers  of  me  armies  who  bad  served  under 
Buonaparte.  For  a  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Brfumswick,  and 
also  the  sister  of  a  Duke  of  Brunswick,  thai  was  an  extraor- 
dinary selection  of  attendants.  It  was  strange  to  select  men 
who  had  served  in  the  armies  which  had  overthrown  th^  do- 
minion of  her  father— -which  had  insulted  and  triumphed  over 
her  father  and  her  brother — that  brother  who,  havmg  swpra 
that  he  would  never  sheath  his  sword  VXI  he  had  avenged 
those  mjuries.  was  at  that  moment  marching  to  oppose  thia 
army.  Yet  .tnese  were  the  individuals  whom  a  daughter  of 
Brunswick  selected  ^  as  her  associates,  withdrawing  herself 
from  the  society  of  all  the  English  in  her  neighbourhood. 
How  was  this  to  be  explained  f  Could  it  be, accounted  for  in 
any  other  way  than  by  referrii^  it  to  that  dominion  which  was 
exercised  over  her  mmd  and  faculties  by  Pergami  ?  This  could 
not  have  been  a  voluntary  influence.  But,  in  order  to  account 
for  all  these  things,  tliey  were  told  that  her  nuyesty  had  been 
forced  into  exile  and  banishment,  and  arguments  had  been 
built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  that  statement.  Leaving  this 
country,  however,  was  her  own  voluntary  act*  It  was  well 
.  known  that  the  proposition  came  from  herself  aud  was  assented 
to,  and  merely  assented  to,  by  the  individuals  to  whom  it  wa^ 
addressed.  And  yet  their  lordships  were  told  that  all  resulbed 
from  this  banishment. 

**  In  an  early  stage  of  this  inquiry,  appeals  had  been  made 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  to  the  conduct  of  that  mo* 
narch.  'i'hese  appeals  were  then  thought  sufficiently  high  for, 
the  purposes  of  this  defence ;  but  at  last  the  names  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Henry  VIII.  became  familiar  to  people's  minds» 
A  hi^er  stimulus  was  then  thought  necessary ;  and,  accordU 
ingly,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  proceeding,  lus  learned  friend 
(Mr,  Denman),  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  whose  cha- 
racter he  loved  and  admired,  thought  fit  to  ?ay,  that  in  the. 
histoiy  of  the  world,  in  all  ages  of  either  the  ancieat  or  this^ 
modem  world,  he  knew  of  no  parallel  to  this  proceed^g  uu;. 
less  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  worst  period  of  her  history, 

Sid  under  the  worst  and  most  infamous  of  her  sovere^pss*. 
^  '^T  majesty  had  bj^en  represented  to  stand  at  present  in  a. 
s^tiiatieu  similar  to  that  in  which  Oct^via  was  pluceid-^  JNow^ 
him.  could  he  answer  that  allegation  but  by  showing  in  what, 
sijtiiation  Octavia  did  stand?  Octavyi'S  father  bad  beeamnr-t 
der^d  by  Mero;  her  brother  had  been  murdered  by  ^lero  ipr 
her  presefice*    She  ^herself,  a^  virtuous  and  spotless  an  indtvi-'^ 
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^fcours^  with  hqr  slave;  Tberc^  was,  however,  no  semblance, 
of  truth  in  that  charge ;  she  Bad  never  advanced  that  stav/e  to* 
l}pfK>|4r8T-riad  nei:er  slept  i^  the  same  room  with  him.  XfH, 
W^qiit,  ^jvide^i^ie,.  she  was  convicted  i|nd  sent  into  banishment.. 
\Yh^t  U^en.topk  place?  A  monster  who  had  been  employed^ 
k¥  Ne^  to  nuii^^r  Ms  mother,  Ag;ri(:^ina,  was  applied  to  to 
ijmrder  Oct^vja.  llie  confession  was  made  on  oath^  and  the. 
proofs  cf  it  v»ere  taken.  Her  veins  were  opened  ^  but,  as  they^ 
did  ;)pt  difmtis^gje  ^uite  enough  of  blood,  she  was  thrown  into 
a.vessfi  fiJJedwith .warm water;  and  her  head  was  afterwards 
qi|t  o£f,  ^nd  sei^t  to  Roaia,  to  Nero.  (A  Peer. — '  To  Pop- 
fl^ll/}  Thai  was  to  Nero.  When  he  had  heard  this  compa- 
ri^^n^ipfde,  his  blood  thrilled  with  hoiror,  and  he  hardly  knew; 
wi^re  he  was,  or  who  was  speaking, 

'*  WJb^l  would  hia  learned  friends  say,  if  he,  in  answer  to 
4^  9KW^^  founded  on  the  boldness  of  her  majesty  in  com- 
i^g  fQcw<MHl  to  no^^et  the  charges  against  her,  were  to  quote  the* 
^dfasa  of  Silius;  to  the  wife  of  Cbiudius,  when  endeavouring 
tp  ^iqcite.her  to  tl^  commission  of  treason  :-—//isonft6ii3  ^'p- 
HQfia  cptmHa :  ftaptiis  manifestisy  subsidimn  ab  audacia  pe* 
tpU^m'  t  i{e  would  not  have  dared  to  make  any  allusion  to 
th^  hi9tory  of  this  period,  if  he  had  not  found  these  words  in 
ajii9pq|t.the  ew^  pages  that  bad  been  quoted  b^  his  learned; 
frwpdf  ;  i^r  di4  be  wish  these  words  to  be  considered  appli-. 
cable  to  her  majesty^  for  in  neither  case  did  he  believe  there 
waa  the  slightest  resemblance. 

*^  A. great  4W  bad  been  said  about  the  balls  at  the  Barona, 
qnd  it  w«is  Q9t  bis  i\»tention  to. go  at  large  mto  that  part  of  the' 
auJbject«  Ijie.  would  only  request  their  lordships  to  recollect 
where  tho^.l^alla  took  place— at  her  royal  highiiess's  residence 
i^tibis  BivrPQi^and  that  no  persons  of  rank  were  found  attend- 
ing ^em  but  Coraccia^  the  ex-prefect  of  Como,  and  his  wife^ 
TbiAwas.e^tri^>rdin^y  when  it  was  recollected  that  the  Ba- 
rjODi^  WAS  at  the  very  gates  of  Milan.  Referring  again  to  what 
pmntdj  at  Y.illfi  d'fiste,.  acting  with  her  own  servant,  dancing 
Oil  a  #t9ge  b^fpfe  200  people,  did  appear  to  him  to  be  indt- 
c;9ti€iiia  of  soniethipg  Vikp  a  degradation  from  her.  majesty^s 
mofc.  and  station.  Again^  as  to  what  was  said  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  Mahoinet,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the  extrar' 
ordinsyy  nwnnwi^  in  which  this  bill  had  been  met ;  and  cotl^' 
tend^  tb^l.Majocchi  ought  to  be  believed  because  none  of 
t^s^WPHlawbo  were  alleged  tpt  have  seen  the  exhibitions  of 
Matvomat  had  been.  cyJIed.  His  learned  friends  had  not* 
toiftciwd^  or,  bift  v^  sUditiy,  on  the  transactions  at  Villa 
4>fotfti  mm}  h«n|l  h^  wpuld  observe^  that  his  learned  friends^; 
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instead  of  calling  witnesses  from  the  Villa  d'Este  to  contradict 
the  facts  alleged  there,  went  to  Pesaro  for  witnesses,  to  prove 
what  was  not  done  at  Pesaro. 

''  He  next  begged  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  die 
evidence  of  Galdini.  This  man  had  gone  up  stairs  at  this 
house ;  he  had  suddenly  opened  the  door,  had  seen  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  sitting  upon  a  chair  or  a  sofa,  Pergami 
having  his  hands,  one  round  the  neck  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  the  other  upon  her  breasts.  These  circumstances  having 
occurred,  the  witness  withdrew,  as  every  man  under  his  cir- 
cumstances naturally  would  do.  What  was  there  of  impro- 
bability, then,  in  his  account?  But,  if  it  were  untrue,  his 
learned  friends  had  the  means  of  contradicting  it.  Another 
witness,  upon  whom  no  comments  had  been  ventured  by  his  * 
learned  friends,  was  Galli,  who  spoke  to  the  affair  at  the  inn 
of  Barlisina,  where  he  was  a  waiter.  He  said,  'The  com- 
pany had  gone  into  the  second  room.  I  went  to  go  and  clear 
the  table,  and  I  saw  the  baron  holding  an  arm  upon  the* 
shoulder  of  the  princess,  and,  at  the  moment  that  I  was  going 
into  the  room,  1  saw  th&  baron  give  her  a  kiss ;  but  I  did  not 
enter,  for  they  told  me  immediately  to  go  away.'  He  was 
asked  who  was  present  on  an  occasion  he  had  just  adverted  - 
to ;  and  he  replied  about  eight  or  ten  persons — ^Capt.  Vassali| 
the  Professor  Mochetti,  an  Englishman  whom  he  did  not 
know,  and  others.  Every  word  he  had  uttered  upon  this  sub- 
ject, consequently,  might  have  been  contradicted  by  any  one 
of  the  individuals  so  present.  Were  they,  then,  to  reject  this 
evidence  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  which  had  been 
assigned  by  Dr.  Lushiqgton — namely,  that  he  was  waiter  at> 
an  inn  in  Barlisina  ?  There  was  another  fact  which  well  de- 
served to  be  noticed,  he  meant,  relative  to  the  staten^ient  made 
about  the  busts  at  the  Villa  Brandi.  A  persov  came  there, 
it  seemed,  to  take  one  bust  of  her  royal  highness,  and  another, 
at  the  same  time,  of  Pergami.  These  two  busts,  when 
finished,  were  placed,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Sacchi,  in 
the  room  of  Pergami.  Any  witness  at  Pesaro  might  have, 
contradicted  that  circumstance.  Their  lordships  could  not- 
but  draw  their  inference  from  such  facts  as  these,  all  tending,* 
as  they  did,  to  one  conclusion — that  conclusion  upon  which 
the  institution  of  the  present  proceeding  rested. 

^*  He  should  weary  their  lordships  if  he  went  farther  into 
this  evidence ;  and  he  would  therefore  satisfy  himself  by  di« 
recting  their  attention  generally  to  what  took  place  during  her 
royal  highness's  residence  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  There  their 
]ordshi[>s  would  find  the  parties  living  together  in  the  utmost 
fkmiliarity;   walking  arm-in-arm  together,  like  husband  and* 
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wife ;  going  upon  the  lake  together  in  a  canoe  (  and,  on  one 
occakion,  her  royal  highness  sitting  upon  a  bench  witli  Per- 
gami,  and  pulling  him  down  upon  it  again,  when  he  had  risen 
to  walk  away;  and  a  great  variety  of  facts,  to  many  of  which 
it  was  not  his  intention  more  particularly  to  allude,  after  the 
sifting  which  the  whole  case  had  undergone.  But  he  must 
beg  to  advert  once  more  to  the  transactions  at  Catania.  The 
house  would  recollect,  that  Pergami's  room  was  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  her  royal  highness  on  the  other ;  and  the  little 
Victorine  also  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her.  No^ir  it  was 
distinctly  sworn  by  Demout,  that  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
when  she  came  up  stairs,  finding  her  royal  highness  had  re- 
tired, and  she,  Deniont,  not  having  been  called  to  dresa  her 
royal  highness,  according  to  usual  custom,  the  room-doors 
being  closed,  she  in  the  middle  of  the  night  heard  the  cries 
of  the  child  Victorine,  and  the  Countess  Oldi  endeavouring  to 
pacify  her.  Demont,  rising  at  her  usual  hour,  about  nine 
o'clock,  remained  till  ten  in  her  own  room.  Before  she  re« 
tired,  her  royal  highness  came  out  of  the  adjoining  room — that 
occupied  by  Pergami — with  her  two  pillows  in  her  hand,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  into  her  own  room.  The  moment  her 
royal  highness  saw  Demont  she  started,  as  naturally  she  might 
do,  with  surprise.  Now,  if  that  evidence  was  not  disproved, 
and  this  case  was  proved,  could  his  learned  friends  contend, 
for  a  moment,  that  it  was  not  clear  and  distinct  evidence  of 
an  adulterous  intercourse  during  that  night?  Such  was  the 
conclusion  to  which,  he  thought,  every  man  must  arrive  on 
this  point.  The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  defend,  at 
some  length,  the  character  of  Demont's  testimony,  which,  he 
contended,  was  in  no  way  impeached  by  the  variation  it  con- 
tained relative  to  the  fiict  of  her  half-sister's  having  been  pre- 
sent or  absent  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  She  only 
deposed  to  the  best  of  her  recollection. 

**  He  then  quoted  Mr.  Brougham's  pledge  to  bring  forward 
Mariette  as  a  witness,  and  went  on  to  argue  upon  the  singula- 
rity of  her  being  witUield,  and  the  expediency  of  her  being 
produced,  if  her  majes^'s  counsel  had  no  fear  of  the  truth 
coming  out.  Mr.  Brougham  had  asserted  that  she  was  quite 
a  gratuitous  witness,  and  came  forward  solely  out  of  a  desire 
for  the  justification  of  her  royal  mistress.  No  satisfactory 
reason  had  been  assigned  for  the  withholding  of  her ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  other  side  to  assign  one.  If  she  was 
not  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  Demont,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  doubt  Demont's  story.  The 
Countess  Oldi  would  be  a  competent  witness  to  prove  pre- 
oisely  the  same  fects.    The  Countess  Oldi  might  have  proved 
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Cbtl  her  myal  InghtieBs  wft^  ntfl,  during  the  ^hole  of  tbe  tiiglit, 
out  of  the  room  whidi  was  occupied  bj  her*  -This  negative 
misht  have  been  estabfisbed  by  two  witnesses,  neither  of  ivhoAi 
had  his  learned  friends  ventured  to  produce  at  the  bar,  tliough 
they  both  ought  to  have  been  confidently  called,  in  order  to 
di^sprove  Deuiont's  story.  But  his  learned  friends,  by  their 
conduct,  had  admitted  tfhat,  in  fisct,  that  story  could  not  be 
disproved;  and  ttius  had  afforded  the  strongest  possible  con- 
firmation to  the  testimony  of  the  witness.  Never  was  a  case 
more  strongly  estabhshed.  Here  was  ample  evidence,  not  dis- 
proved on  the  one  side,  and  none  offered  on  the  other  side  to 
'disprove  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  her  royal 
Ughness  and  Pergami  had  taken  place  at  Catania-f*an  inter- 
t:onrse  of  which  no  reasonat>le  man  could  entertain  a  doubt. 
•  ^The  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  notice  tbe  case  at  Tu- 
rin; lliere  the  witness  told  tlieir  lordships  that  he  saw  Per- 
gami coming  out  of  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  m  bis 
night-ffown  and  stockings,  having  no  other  part  of  his  dress 
on.  There  was  scarcely  a  fact  which  might  not  have  been 
contradicted  or  proved  by  «he  Countess  Oldi.  She  entered 
^according  to  the  case  of  the  counsel  for  tbe  bill)  into  the 
Service  of  her  royal  highness,  for  the  absolute  purpose  of 
assistin{r  diis  illicit  correspondence.  In  the  whole  course  o^ 
these  transactions,  it  resulted  from  the  evidence  that  such  was 
(tie  position  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  owing  to  th^  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  that  she  might  have  disproved  every  case 
which  was  charged. 

**  The  Solicitor-General  then  reviewed  the  evidence 
of  Barbara  Kress,  which  strongly  corroborated  tbe  last  testi- 
niony  be  had  quoted.  This  witness  swore  distinctly  that  she 
saw  her  rofA  liighness  in  the  bed-room  of  Pergami,  sitting  on 
that  bed,  in  a  way  which  had  been  so  often  described,  it  was 
suggested  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  might  have  been  not  t)ie 
princess,  but  the  Countess  Oldi.  I^  so,  nobody  so  well  as  tbe^ 
Countess  Oldi  could  have  disproved  the  fact ;  and  if  it  was 
not  so,  it  was  perfectly  cledr  that  the  person  must  have'  been 
her  royal  jiighness. 

''  While  they  continued  at  the  hou^e  at  Carlsruhe  there  oc- 
curred a  fact  of  the  strongest  and  most  peculiar  character. 
He  alluded  to  the  cloak  which  vias  found  in  the  bed  of  Per- 
gami, delivered  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  afterwards  worn  b^ 
her  royal  highness.  No  explanation  had  been  siven  of  this 
circumstance ;  no  witness  had  been  called,^  by  the  other  side^ 
for  this  purpose,  nor  was  any  explanation  afforded  by  his 
learned  friends.  These  two  facts*  last  mentioned,  niaHrially 
supported  and  corroborated  eacn  other;  and  they  threW  a 
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.Ugbt  upoo  the  rest,  of  the  cane.  Judging  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  he  thought  their  lord^ips  could  uot  enter- 
tain a  serious  doubt  with  resoect  to  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Hi»  learned  friends  had  complained  that 
they  suffered  greatly  by  the  absence  of  the  Baron  d'Ende. 
He  did  not  believe  they  had  suffered ;  but  he  had  as  much 
right  to  say  that,  as  the  other  side  had  to  assert  that  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  d'Ende  would  have  assisted  their  case.  The 
learned  gentleman  went  on  to  contend,  that  a  very  strong  case 
was  m^de  out  of  adulterous  intercourse  at  Carlsruhe  and  at 
l4ilao.  He  then  defended  the  conduct  of  Baion  Grimm  at 
Carlsruhe,  who  had  been  charged  with  '  running  about* 
(\^hiph  was  the  phrase  used,  merely  accidentally,  by  the  wit 
ne&s  who  had  deposed  to  this  part  of  the  case)  into  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  formerly  occupied  by  himselt;  and  then  just 
quitted  by  tlie  queen.  He  was  occupying  those  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  and  only  did  that  for  the  accommodation  of  her  royal 
highness  which  .every  gentleman  would  do — ^he  g^ve  them 
up  to  her. 

**  The  learned  gentleman  then  said  he  could  not  leave  the 
case  without  referring  to  a  charge  which  had  been  made  of  a 
substraction  of  a  witness.  [He  then  entered  into  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  facts  relative  to  Rastelli's  disappearance,  as  they 
have  been  already  stated  in  the  examination  of  J.  A.  Powell 
before  the  house  ;  and  defended,  at  some  length,  the  character 
and  conduct  of  that  individual;  as  well  as  of  Col.  Brow  ne.] — 
With  respect  to  the  Milan  commissioners,  he  must  say,  that 
no  evidence  had  been  adduced  against  them  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  slightest  impression,  or  to  inculcate  the 
smallest  belief  that  they  had  not  acted  with  the  strictest  pu- 
rity and  integrity. 

**  His  learned  friends  at  the  other  side  had  complained 
throughout  the  case  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  in  the  defence  of  their  illustrious  client,  of  the  dis- 
advantages they  laboured  under  in  consequence  of  the  want 
*of  a  clear  specification  of  the  charges,  aad*in  the  absence  of 
any  list  of  witnesses.  Had  his  learned  friends,  in  point  of 
£ict,  these  difficulties  to* encounter  ?  Had  they  not  a  copy  of 
the  charges  ?  Had  they  not  a  Ibt  of  witnesses — not  only  a  list 
of  the  witnesies,  but  also  complete  copies  of  the  whole  Of 
their  evidence?  They  had  also,  after  receiving  this  know- 
i^dg«f  a  long  interval,  named  by  themselves,  to  prepare  th«fr 
def^pce ;  so  far  from  her  majesty  havine  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with  from  the  course  which  the  proceedings  liad 
taken,  never  was  t^^ere  an  accused  person  brought  io  meet  k 
charge  with  so  many  opportunities  suffered  in  her  favour. 
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He  rejoiced  that  such  was  the  cake :  when  the  charge  was 
against  the  Queen  oJF  Britain^  every  facility  without  limit 
ought  to  be  extended  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
fullest  means  of  establishing  her  innocence.  With  such  a 
charge  he  knew  it  did  not  become  the  house  to  proceed  with 
precipitation,  nor  to  decide  upon  suspicion.  They  ought, 
and  he  knew  they  would,  before  they  passed  the  bill,  make 
up  their  minds  upon  the  truth  of  the  charge  in  the  preamble 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

"  It  was  for  their  lordships  now  then  to  say,  after  hearing 
attentively  the  whole  evidence  in  the  case,  whether  the  charge 
was  not  substantially  made  out  against  her  majesty.  He  and 
his  learned  friends  with  whom  he  acted  had  now  to  take  leave 
of  this  great  (Question,  and  the  long  and  tedious  and  painful 
labour  which  it  had  imposed  upon  them.  They  could  not, 
however,  do  so  without  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness  which  they  had  invariably  received  from  their  lordships, 
and  which  in  no  small  degree  assuaged  and  mitigated  the 
pain  of  the  duty  they  had  to  discharge.  Never  came  a  cause 
mto  a  court  of  justice  attended  by  so  much  severe  anxiety  at 
its  entrance  and  during  its  progress  to  a  iinal  result.^  Every 
passion  had  been  successively  applied  to  by  his  learned  friends 
in  conducting  the  defence  of  her  migesty.  They  had  indeed 
well  aod  faithfully  discharged  their  arduous  duty  to  their  illus- 
trious client.  Of  their  mode  of  conducting  the  defence  he 
made  no  complaiut ;  he  rather  rejoiced  that  such  great  talents 
had  been  exercised  in  behalf  of  a  Queen  of  England,  called 
upon  to  meet  such  a  charge.  His  learned  friends  had  indeed 
endeavoured  to  awaken  all  the  sympathies  and  passions  of 
thek*  lordships  for  their  client ;  they  had  even  iu  her  cause 
appealed  to  the  basest  of  all  passions — fear ;  they  had  done 
so  too  to  the  peers  of  a  country  renowned  for  its  fame  and 
valour ;  to  them  they  had  ventured  to  appeal  to  so  base  a 
passion.  Their  lordships  had  been  told  that  they  would  com- 
mit an  act  of  political  suicide,  if  they  passed  this  bill ;  they 
were  again  told  by  one  of  his  learned  friends,  that  they  would 

iMss  it  at  theif  peril :  these  words  hung  long  enough  upon  his 
earned  friend's  lips  to  be  understood,  though  they  were  im- 
mediately after  affectedly  withdrawn.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  introduction  of  such  topics,  for  they  could  only  b%ve  an 
iniurious  effect  upon  those  from  whom  they  proceeded.  He 
(tba  Solicilor<^eneral)  knew  well  that  their  lordships  would 
OQt  daro  to  be  unjust ;  at  the  aamc  time  he  knew  that  ^hat 
justice  required  they  would  be  prepared  to  do,  without  r^fer* 
ence  to  any  consequences.  It  was  not  here  alone  that  thesv 
artifices  were  resorted  to ;  the  same  course  of  iotimidalion 
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bad  been  parsued  out  of  dooro,  and  attempts  of  every  descrip* 
tion  w^re  repeatedly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
appreheDsion.  Even  the  name  of  her  majesty  had  been  pro* 
faned  for  these  purposes ;  her  name  had  been  used  in  attacks 
against  ali  that  was  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  constitution, 
the  sovereignty,  the  heirarchy,  against  all  orders  in  the  state. 
These  attacks  could  never  have  proceeded  from  her  majesty, 
though  made  under  her  sacred  name ;  they  sprung  from  those 
who  sheltered  themselves  and  their  dark  and  mischievous  de- 
signs against  the  state  under  the  shield  of  her  majesty's  name  ; 
her  majesty  could  never  be  supposed  to  aim  an  attack  at  tha 
constitution ;  if  she  did,  it  might  hereafter  be  said. 


-Capitol  io 


Regina  dementes  railiaa» 
Funiis  et  Imperio  parabat— 

If  their  lordships  thought  the  guilt  of  the  queen  clearly  esta- 
blished by  legal  evidence,  then  they  had  but  one  duty,  and  that 
was  to  pass  the  bill.  If  they  did  not  think  the  case  made  out 
by  legal  evidence,  then  and  then  alone  could  they,  in  the  fine 
language  quoted  by  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman),  say  to 
her  majesty,  '  Go  thy  ways  and  sin  no  more.^  If,  however, 
they  were  satisfied  by  bending  their  minds  to  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  looking  at  it  with  just  and  dispassionate  feelings ;  if 
they  saw  no  real  doubt  in  the  case,  then,  knowing  the  upright 
judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  he  had  the  honour  of  address* 
ing,  he  was  sure  they  would  pronounce  their  decision  with  that 
firmness  which  became  their  exalted  station  and  upright  and 
dignified  character." 

BARON  OMPTEDA. 
Mr.  Brougham  then  requested  permission  to  address  their 
lordships ;  he  was  quite  aware  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  now 
heard,  but  he  threw  himself  upon  the  house  for  permission  to 
explain  the  accidental  misstatements  of  his  learned  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  most  anxious  to  inform  the  house, 
in  explanation  of  the  interposition  he  had  made  during  the 
pause  in  the  Attomey-GeneraPs  speech,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Baron  Ompteda's  letters.  He  thought  this  evidence 
was  very  material  in  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
it  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  brought  home  acts  of 
agency  to  Francis  Baron  Ompteda,  by  whom  these  letters 
were  signed.  It  explained  away  the  whole  effect  of  his 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-Generars  observation,  that  of  die 
name  of  *  Baron  Ompteda  they  had  heard  so  much  and  seen 
so  little.'     It  was  singular,  but  so  the  fact  was,  thafcli*  should 
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bave  pot  these  letters  almost  at  the  instant  when  his  learrt^ 
friend  was  in  the  act  of  commenting  upon  the  want  of  such 
testimony.  These  letters  fixed  an  agency  for  the  prosecution 
upon  the  Baron  Ompteda,  and  showed  him  to  be  perhaps  the 
least  scrupulous  of  all  the  agents  employed,  in  a  case  in  which 
so  few  scruples  were  observable.  These  letters  showed 
Ompteda  endeavouring  to  employ  a  police^gent,  with  the 
countenance  of  ihat  agent's  government,  to  seduce  two  of 
her  majesty's  servants  to  give  evidence  against  her.  Through 
that  police -agent  Ompteda  carried  on  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Dfemont  and  her  sister,  Mariette  Bnin.  In  this  cor* 
respondence  the  anxiety  of  Demont  was  apparent,  that  her. 
sister  should  be  retained  in  the  princess's  establishment,  for 
what  purpose  their  lordships  might  easily  guess*  It  appeared 
from  these  documents  that  Deniont,  through  the  means  he  had 
already  stated,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her  sister.  She 
carried  it  on  through  the  means  of  this  baron,  who  was  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  the  agent  of  Count  Munster,  and  the 
p/incipal  person  in  that  system  of  foreign  diplomacy,  to  the 
machinations  of  which  their  >  lordships  owed  the  task  of  sift- 
ing this  unhappy  question.  It  would  appear  from  Ompteda^s 
letters,  that  it  was  not  only  Mariette  Brua  whose  assistance 
he  required,  but  also  Hieronymus,  of  whom  it  seemed  he  bad 
ieven  ventured  to  form  hopes,  for  he  thought  he  might  be 
safely  trusted.  Colonel  Olivieri  he  also  wanted  :  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  *'  Can't  yon  get  at  him/'  He  afterwards 
writes--*''  1  fear  she  has  recently  got  a  great  number  of  Roman 
persons  into  her  service  \  I  should  be  very  curious  to  know 
their  names  " — for  what  purpose  he  need  not  remind  their 
lordships,  when  they  looked  at  this  baron's  whole  conduct. 
And  all  this  was  done  with  a  rouleau  of  louis  in  his  hand  to 
^arry  on  the  traffic.  These  letters  would  furnish  the  ahswer 
to  'hi^  learned  friend's  questions  of — 'where  was  Hierony* 
mus?'  'Where  was  Mariette?*  Ft  was  acts  like  these  of 
the  baron  that  involved  the  English  ministers,  in  a  case  to  the 
«arly  proceedings  in  which  he  believed  they  were  alien.  The 
case  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  conduct  of  this  Hanoverian 
hgcnt,  and  it  was  most  material  that  the  letters  he  now  held 
Ju  his  hand  should  b^  read  by  their  lordships,  liieir  con- 
tents— , 

The  AttorneYtGenerAl. — "My  lords,  I  objert  to  the 
course  which  my  learned  friend  is  taking.  It  is  highly  irre« 
guW,  after  the  case  i^  closed,  to  proceed  this  way  in  reply." 

Tlue  Lord  Chancellor. — ^''What  is  it  you  say,  Mr. 
Attorney-General?" 

T«  eAttor  key-General  said  he  was  complaining  of  the 
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^ourke  about  to  be  taken  by  his  learned  fitend.  In  reply  to 
his  application  he  must  now  say  that  it  was  the  most  extraoi^ 
dinary  be  had  ever  witnessed.  If  he  (the  Attorney-General) 
had  ventured  to  make  such  an  application^  then  indeed  bis 
learned  friend  might  exclaim— 'Is  this  a  court  of  Justice  in 
which  such  ati  application  is  made  ?  *  His  learned  fnend  knew 
the  inadmissibility  of  his  application,  and  therefore  dugbt  not 
to  have  alluded  as  he  had  done  to  the  contents  of  a  supposed 
correspondence  which  he  knew  could  not  be  received  in  evi-* 
dence.  It  was  brought  forward  too  after  his  reply,  and  when 
the  case  as  to  evidence  was  necessarily  closed.  He  imputed 
nothing  to  his  learned  friend,  'who  had  fully  explained  the 
manner  itt  which  the  letters  reached  him ;  but  it  was  extraor- 
dinary that  others  should  have  kept  back  these  letters  until 
such  a  period.  His  learned  friend  had  not  said  one  word  of 
the  dates  of  the  letters,  or  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Mr.  Brovgham. — ^'O,  I  hiave  not  the  least  objection  to 
read  them  to  my  learned  friend." 

The  Attornet-General  resumed,  and  called  upon  the 
house  to  observe  the  adroitness  of  his  learned  friend,  who^ 
whcfn  asked  respecting  the  dates  and  superscription;  imme- 
diately volunteered  to  Ho  that  against  which  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  was  entering  his  protest — namely,  to  read  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters — (A  laugh.)  He  begged  to  decline 
accepting  the  boon  tendered  to  him  by  his  learned  friend.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  caught  in  the  dexterous  attempt  made 
by  his  learned  friend.  He  contended  that  it  was  impossible 
these  documents  could  at  any  period  be  received  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Brougham  disclftiraed  meaning  to  take  any  dexterous 
advantage,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  learned  friend,  in  proposing 
that  the  letters  should  be  read.  As  be  'was  called  upon  for 
the  dates,  he  begged  to  say  that  one  wfts  dal^d  the  Mth  of 
February,  1819,  and  the  other  the  6th  of  March  following. 
The  person  through  whom  they  were  addressed  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  police  a(  Pesaro,  for  the  Roman  government — a 
sort  of  agent  there  of  what  might  be  called  the  home  depart* 
ment. — (A  laugh.)  With  respect  to  the  comments  upon  the 
evidence  in  the  case  made  by  his  learned  friend,  he  should 
say  nothing,  as -he  knew  he  was  not  entitled  to  make  any 
reply.  These  letters  would  expose  the  whole  system  of  tamper* 
ing  with  her  royal  highdess's  servants,  and  explain  the  reason 
why  her  majesty's  counsel  had  not  caHed  the  witnesses  whom 
his  learned  friends  opposite  had  expressed  such  astonishment 
at  not  seeing.  They  knew  that  the  baron  had  been  tampering 
with  three  or  four^  and  how  did  they  know  that  similar  attempts 
might  not  have  been  made  with  respect  to  others  i   it  wa« 
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thfl^ore  natural  that  they  should  not  have  wished  to  call  Ma^- 
riette,  and  they  now  found  tliat  their  anticipations  had  been 
most  correct,  and  that  if  they  had  called  her  she  might  have 
turned  round  on  thenii  and  instead  of  being  their  witness^ 
might  have  been  a  witness  for  the  other  side.  Now  he  con- 
tended that  the  letters  which  he  had  in  his  possession  afforded 
ample  proof  of  the  discretion  they  had  exercised  in  this 
respect**- 

The  Atto«net-General  submitted  to  their  lordships 
that  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham  was  not  confining  him- 
self to  the  papers,  but  in  fact  replying  to  the  speeches  on  his 
(the  Attorney-General's)  side.  (Hear,  hear.) 
;  Mr.  Bkougham  maintained  that  he  was  replying  to  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the  Attorney-General  not 
a  quarter  of  au  hour  ago.  (Cries  of  No,  no,  from  several 
peers.) 

The  Attorn  BT-G  EM  ERA  L  conceived  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  back  to  what  passed  before ;  it  was  the  admis- 
sibility of  those  papers  to  which  (Mr.  Brougham)  should  con- 
fine himself. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  would  confine  himself  to  that.  In 
Carrington's  evidence^  their  lordships  would  find  the  follow- 
ing questions  :— 

"**  Did  Majocchi  ever  tell  you  that  Ompteda  had  employed  aome  one 
to  get  tbe  keys  belonging  to  the  priucen  at  Como^  in  order  to  get  fiilse 
onea  made  ?        He  did. 

**  Did  Majocchi  ever  tell  you  that  if  the  princess  would  have  allowed 
him,  he  would  have  killed  him  Hke  a  dog  f        He  did. 

^  Killed  whom  f        Baron  Ompteda, 

"  Qid  Majocchi  state  that  Baron  Ompteila  was  very  ungrateful  after  he 
had  so  •long  ate  and  drank  in  the  princess*B  service  f        He  did/* 

So  far  there  was  evidence  of  Majocchi*s  knowledge  that 
the  Baron  Ompteda  had  been  an  active  agent  in  this  business. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  Maurice  Credits  confession  in 
the  presence  of  her  royal  highness. 

**  Did  Maurice'  Credi  continue  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness 
after  you  saw  him  upon  his  knees?  He  continued  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  as  far  as  Nuremberg,  on  the  journey  to  Vienna.** 

Their  lordships  would  also  recollect  that  Rastelli  was  sent 
to  Credi,  and  they  must  remember  by  whom  he  was  accompa- 
nied, by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  head  of  the  Milan  commission. 
Mr.  Hownani  was  further  asked  before  whom  was  the  servant 
kueeling,  and  what  was  his  name ;  and  he  aniswered,  **  Be- 
fore the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  his  name  was  Maurice 
Credi,"  Now  tliis  Maurice  Credi  had  never  been  produced. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  cared  not  whether  he  was  in  a  Dutch 
fortified  town,  or  in  the  fortress  at  Milan,  or  in  the  garden 
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establtshindttt — that  rutal  retreat^  in  theii^  lordships'  neigh- 
bourhoody  which,  though  not  strictly  a  fortressi  was  equally 
well  guarded ;  he  could  not  come  at  him  in  any  of  those 
places.  The  former  he  could  n<»t  storm,  and  in  the  latter  he 
could  not  reach  him  by  any  civil  or  criminal  process ;  but  iJT 
he  had  been  produced,  he  would  have  established  the  fact  for 
which  he  contended,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  As  it 
was,  he  maintained  that  there  was  fully  sufficient  matter  before 
their  lordships  to  admit  this,  and  he  now  asked  them  in  the 
name  of  public  justice  to  receive  the  papers  which  he  offered. 
He  had,  he  conceived,  said  enough  to  show  their  importance  for 
the  ends  of  justice ;  and  as  the  question  now  was,  whether  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  should  pass,  ay  or  no,  they  were 
bound  in  strict  justice  to  admit  what  he  now  offered.  Wha^- « 
ever  might  be  done  under  such  circumstances  in  the  courts 
below,  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  militate  against  his  case ;  but 
grant  that  it  would  be  there  refused,  he  contended  that  they 
could  not  be  refused  here..  If  their  lortiships  -proceeded 
upon  all  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  could  they  oonvict 
under  (if  their  object  was  justice,  and  not  to  serve  a  party — 
if  they  wished  for  truth,  and  not  the  ruin  of  an  individual) 
such  circumstances  as  those  ^before  them  ?  He  wished  to 
God  that  they  were  trying  this  case  upon  strict  law,  for  in  that 
event  it  would  be  impossible  to  affect  his  illustrious  client ; 
but  they  were  engaged  in  legislating  upon  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  enacting  a  private  statute,  and  creating  an  ex-poii 
facto  law,  which  was  to  destroy  his  illustrious  client  upon  such 
evidence  as  they  had  heard-~evidence  did  he  say  ? — no,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  it     (Murmurs  within  the  bar.) 

The  Attorney-General  put  it  again  to  their  lordshi|>s 
whether  or  not  his  learned  friend  had  not  offered  those  letters 
for  the  opportunity  of  making  a  speech  in  reply  to  the  con- 
cluding addresses  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill  ?  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  which  Mr.  Brougham  alluded, 
he  (the  Attorney-General)  felt  no  alarm,  but  he  maintained, 
that  if  their  lordships  adhered  to  the  rules  they  had  hitherto 
followed,  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  ground  for  admitting  the 
evidence.  He  denied  also  that  what  had  been  said  in  the  evi- 
dence, with  respect  to  Maurice  Credi's  begging  pardon  of  her 
royal  highness,  was  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  production  of 
those  papers.  As  to  .the  evidence  of  Carrington,  he  wifs 
called  to  contradict  Majocchi ;  but  whoever  heard  that  what 
he  said  of  what  he  heard  Majocchi  say  respecting  another 
coutd  be  evidence  against  that  other?  He  then  submitted  to 
their  lordships  that  there  was  no  just  ground  Isid  for  the  in- 
troduction of  these  letters,  though  he  repeated,  that  he  was 
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not  afraid  of  them  m$  itfectiiig  his  case^  if  they  were  pro- 
daeed.  He  could  not  conclude  his  observationa  on  this  sub- 
jecty  without  coDiplainiag  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  counsel,  who,  when  they  found  themselves  pressed, 
had  resort  to  such  tootnTances  as  the  present. 

Here  there  were  some  cries  within  the  bar  of  **  order''  and 
"  adjourn/' 

Ine  LoBD  Chancbi.lob  observed,  that  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  courts  below,  after  the  reply  was  heard,  the 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side  had  no  right  to  offer  any  obser- 
vnciona  except  as  to  cases  quoted.  Counitel  g.enerally,  when 
they  replied  to  cases,  diverged  a  Uttle  to  the  reply  of  those  on 
the  other  side,  whenever  they  could.  He  did  not  say  that 
Ibey  had  any  right  to  do  so,  or  that  it  was  strictly  juft,  but 
at  was  generally  done.  With  reference  to  tlie  request  of 
counsel  to  have  those  papers  received,  he  had  yet  to  learn 
what  coon«u4on  there  was  between  those  letters  and  the  evi- 
dence of  Credi  or  Miyocehi.  Credi  was  not  a  witness  before 
their  lordships  ;  and  as  to  Majoccbi*8  declaratious  respecting, 
him,  they  might  be  evidence  that  he  said  so,  but  they  could 
not  be  evidence  of  the  truth  of  uiiat  was  so  said. 
^  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  of  opinion  that  the  papers 
offered  by  counsel  ought  to  be  received.  What  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  piioceediog,  wefe  their  lordships  aware  i 
Was  it  of  English  or  of  German  origin  ?  From  all  that  they 
had  heard  and  seen,  must  they  not  feel  that  there  were  strong 
proofs  of  German  agency,  and  that,  too,  agency  of  no  very 
little  activity,  which  might  be  traced  to  the  minbters  of  the 
King  of  Hanover,  and  running  parallel  with  the  inquiry  as 
connected  directly  with  this  country.  When  their  lord^ips 
flaw  this,  and  when  they  found  that  evidence  was  offered  at 
their  bar  to  prove  subornation  of  witnesses  by  German 
agents,  in  addition  to  evidence  qf  subornation  already  before 
tlibsm,  would  they  uphold  tlieir  privileges  as  English  peers, 
or  be  the  instriimeuts  of  the  iUng  of  Hanoverl  If  their 
lordships  proceeded  to  a  final  deliberation  on  the  bill  without 
inquiring  into  this  apparent  conspiracy,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  a  total  dereliction  of  their,  duty,  and  of  manifest  injustice  to 
theillustrious  rarty  accused. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  now  put  the  question,  whether 
their  lordships  would  receive  the  papers  offered^  and  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative. 

l^he  Duke  of  Hamilton  expressed  his  regret  that  his 

noble  friend  (Lord  Carnarvon)  had  not  concluded  -with   a 

jQ^otion  that  the  papers  offered  by  counsel  should  be  received. 

>  confessed  that,  when  he  saw  what  share  had  been  taken  in 
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this  affair  by  ibeHsttOTmno  minUter,  he  did  suppose  that 
tb^re  would  not  exist  a  wiib  but  to  examine  farther  into  it. 
In  order  to  substantial  justice,  he  thought  those  papers  oughjK 
to  be  received,  and  with  that  view  hQ  should  conclude  by 
moving  that  the  papers  offend  by  counsel  should  be  admitted; 
and  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  bouse  upon  it. 

Earl  Grby  observed,  that  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
bad  stated,  and  he  agreed  with  him  that  the  papers  offered 
would  not  be  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  that  case  the 
question  was  how  far  they  were  so  material  as  to  render  a 
deviation  from  their  usual  practice  expedient?  He  did  not 
think  so ;  and,  therefor^,  however  reluctantly,  he  would  f^ote 
agaiaia  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  sorry  to  differ  from  bis 
noble  friend  on  this  or  any  point,  but  in  every  view  which  he 
took  of  the  motion  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  complied  with. 
Their  lordships  were  not  then  sitting  merely  as  a  court  of 
justice.  Theu-  present  occupation  was  of  a  mixed  character. 
They  were  acting  at  once  as  judges  and  legislators.  He 
would  admit  with  his  noble  friend,  that  as  judges  they  might 
be  confinec^  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law ;  but  could  they  as 
legislators  consider  themselves  bound  by  those  rules  ?  Would 
they  as  a  jury  pronounce  a  verdict,  where  they  knew  that  evi^ 
dence  was  at  hand  which  would  more  fiilly  explain  the  nature 
of  the  case  before  them  :— -would  they,  he  asked,  come  to  a 
decision  without  going  into  such  evidence  i  As  judges, 
they  might  perhaps  be  bound  by  rules  which  would  exclude 
such  evidence,  but  this  did  not  apply  to  them  in  their  cha- 
racter of  legislators.  Could  their  lordships  think  of  coming 
to  the  horrible  vote  without  hearing  what  was  offered  on  this 
most  Important  subject  connected  with  the  case— could  they 
aid  the  hand  of  power  extended  to  crush  an  individual,  and 
dien  shelter  themselves  under  their  mixed  characters  as  judges 
and  legislators  i  He  hoped  for  the  sake  of  honour— of  jus- 
tice, they  would  not.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  eyes  of 
their  country,  that  die  eyes  of  the  world  were  at  this  moment 
fixed  upon  them ;  and  without  shrinking  from  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  let  them  take  care  that  justice  was  done  to  the 
people  of  England — that  justice  was  done  to  the  illustrious 
accused  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  and  which  their 
country  expected  from  them.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
his  full  concurrence  in  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Eari  Grosvbnor  felt  regret  at  being  obliged  to  differ 
from  his  noble  friend  who  made  the  motion.  At  first  he  was 
induced  to  give  it  his  support,  but  when  he  recollected  that 
the  general  principle  upon  which  it  went  was  already  decided, 

VOL.  11.     T.  4  R 
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he  thought  it  better  that  it  should  not  be  urged  in  this  stage. 
•At  another  time  it  would  be  the  subject  of  investigationi  and 
then  he  should  have  no  objection  to  enter  into  It  fully. 

Lord  Holland  said  he  wanted  not,  after  so  long  an  inqairj 
into  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  to  be  led  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  Hanoverian  ministers.  Those  however,  whe 
proposed  to  say  content  to  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  like 
this,  were  bound  to  assure  themselves  that  it  had  been  brought 
forward  by  just,  legitimate,  and  constitutional  means. 

I1ie  Marquis  of  Lansdown  agreed  that  the  evidence  in 

Siestion  was  not  admissible,  in  consequence  of  the  rule  whkh 
ey  had  themselves, previously  laid  down.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  say  that  the  evidence  iu  question  formed  no  material 
part  of  the  inquiry,  and  another  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  they  were  prevented  from  receiving  it.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  circumstance  would  entitle  the  illustrious  person 
accused  to  a  favourable  consideration  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  negative  the  present 
motion. 
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SECOND  READING   OF  THE  BILL  OF  PAINS  AND 
PENALTIES. 

Aftbr  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  Lobd  ChancblIiOR, 
from  the  opposition  side,  thus  addressed  the  house :         .  . 

f'  My  Lords — TTie  question  which  we  are  now  called.upon 
to  decide,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed  in  the  course  of 
this  proceeding,  the  only  question  on  which  you  afe  now  to 
judges  is,  whether  this  bill  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  read  a  se- 
cond time.  Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  alterations  in 
it,  which  would  make  it  of  a  different  nature ;  but  1  do  con- 
fess, that,  considering  the  practice  of  the  house,  founded  as 
it  is  upon  sound  principles,  there  is  no  other  question  to  the 
'  decision  of  which  you  can  now  address  yourselves^  except  the 
question, '  Shall  or  shall- not  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time.' 
.  **  My  Lords,  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  on  bills 
which  naay,  in  some  respects,  be  likened  to  this  (f  mean  di- 
vorce bills),  is,  that  you  hear  the  prodfs  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  bill,  you  hear  the  other  side,  and  then  the  in 
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dWidntl  who :  has  the  honour  to  sit  ob  the  wookack,  retires 
from  the  table  to  the  yiroolsack.  If  he  be  of  opinion  that  the 
facts  alleged  are  trde^  he  intimates  his  opinion ;  if  any  noble 
lord  is  of  a  different  opinion,  he  declares  it ;  and  the  questtoq 
is  discussed,  and  decided  by  a  divison,  if  necessary.  But  if 
there  is  no  noble  lord  of  a  different  opinion,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  bill -is  read  a  second  time.  Upon  looking  into 
the  precedents,  I  apprehend  that  your  lordships  may  be  as- 
sured, without  my  staling  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  is  usually  postponed  ;  and  before  jhe 
question  is  put,  it  is  quite  competent  for  it  to  be  altered,  and 
you  will  find  instances  where  the  preamble  has  been  amended ; 
and  you  may  also  amend  and  alter  the  enactments,  if  it  is 
deemed  expedient  But  I  should  conceive  the  charaoter  of 
the  principle  on  which  that  proceeds  is,  that  you  cannot  alter 
the  preamble  of  a  bill,  or  its  enactments,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  enactments  at  .first  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  .         .  .'  -  i 

**  In  addressing  you  now,  my  lords,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
with  a  sincerity  that  distresses  me  extremely,  nothing  in  the 
workl  would  induce  me  to  trouble  you,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  in 
the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  I  should  be  shrinking  from  » 
public  duty  if  1  were  to  attempt  to  retire  fronT  so '  doing. 
There  are  many  considerations-^mauy  indeed,  which  would 
have  induced  me,  I  am  sure,  not  only  to  withdraw,  but  not  even 
to  come  near  this  discussion,  if  I  did  not  feel  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  which  I  trust  in  God  is  a  right  one,  to  discharge 
it,  and  therefore  I  will.  I  take  the  hbertjr  also  of  saying,  that  * 
I  think  no  man  can  vote  for  a  second  reading  of  this  bill,  if  he. 
does  not  think  the  substantial  parts  of  this  preamble  are 
proved.  I  state  it  as  my  humble  opinion-*as  the  opinion, 
however,  which  must  govern  me,  that  unless  I  am  satisfied  an. 
adulterous  intercourse  has  taken  place,  1  cannot  vote  for  th*. 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  I  say  further,  I  do  not  think  any 
noble  lord  can  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  if  be  is 
not  so  satisfied.  Having  so  stated,  I  shall  now  refer  to  the 
evidence*  I  shall  not  go  much  into  detail  of  it,  because. ther^, 
is  no  duty  imposed  on  me  to  what  is  called  '  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence ;'  but  my  duty  is  to  state  my  opmion,  and  m  that  state- 
ment to  refer  to*  those  parts  of  the  evidence  on  which  that 
opinion  is  founded.  We  are  judges,  we  are  jurors ;  and  in  the 
discussion  we  are  about  to  enter  upon,  it  will  not  proceed 
upon  a  summingrup  of  the  evidence,  but  upon  the  ground  and. 
principle  of  declaring  to  each  other  our  opinions,  and  discus»- 
ing  the  ground  on  which  those  opinions  are  founded. 

[Here  his  lordship  attempted  a  justification  pf  the  principle 
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of  biHa  of  paiDs  Md  fpenaltit s  genemllyy  and  of  its  apfilin* 
bilitjr  in  thig  case.] 

**  A  conplaiDt  ms  been  made,  that  in  the  progress  of  this 
proceeding,  the  defendant  has  not  been  famished  with  a  speei- 
fication  of  the  charges,  and  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  by 
which  those  charges  were  to  be  supported.  I  mention  this 
because  it  has  been  uiged,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  omis* 
sioiiy  the  party  or  person  accused  has  been  placed  in  a  situation 
of  difficulty.  Now,  aiy  lords,  I  say,  when  it  shall  appear  that 
any  such  difficulty  shall  have  existed,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  to 
the  party  accused  the  benefit  of  that  flM:t,  and  proportionably 
to  incline  in  her  favour.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  ought 
not  to  raise  a  difficulty  where  none  really  exists.  My  lords,  f 
ask,  in  what  way  possible  could  these  chams  have  been  so 
osefiilly  communicated  as  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  or  in 
what  way  could  the  list  of  the  witnesses  have  been  communi- 
cated so  effectnally  as  by  producing  those  witnesses  at  your 
lordships'  bar,— and  then  postponing  the  defence,  which  the 
party  accused  was  called  upon  to  make,  to  that  period  to 
wiuch  that  party  tnipht  choose  to  postpone  iti  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  immediate  cross-examination  of  a  witness 
may  be  desirable— and  with  regard  to  Rastelli,  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opimon.  But  then,  1  say,  that  the  loss  of 
immediate  cross-examination  is  greatly  compensated  by  the 
advantage  of  the  defendant  hearing  the  whole  of  the  charges 
against  her,  and  then  chusing  the  period  when  she  shall  be 
disposed  to  answer  it. 

/  **  My  lords,  in  this  case  it  seems  to  me,  that  yoa  are  bound 
to  attend  to  the  great  principles  of  British  justic^^priociples 
which  are  inseparably  connected  .with  every  part  of  our  coa- 
stitutioii.— -You  are  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  to  consider 
the  accused  as  innocent,  until  proved  lo  be  guil^.  It  is  yo|ir 
Imrdships'  bounden  duty  also  to  pronounce  the  party  innocent, 
uuless  ybu  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  has  been  proved 
gttil^.<  'My  lords,  yon  are  likewise,  in  looking  to  the  nature 
of  the  dvidenee,'to  consider  the  difficulties  which  belong  to 
this  cas^-  My  lords,  you  will  recollect,  that  it  has  been 
urged  UiilF'iliet^^bas  been,  ov  may  have  been,  and  taken  for 
granted ''^aiJ  ihere  has,  much  more  fieicility  with  respect  to 
diose  whbrpvodutted  the  witneeses  in  support  of  this  bill,  than 
there  has  beieni  cm  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
duce th0  witnessed  in  oqswer  to  the  bill.  If,  my  lords^  you 
think  that  this  circuoMtance  has  existed,  in  that  ease  the 
accuflfed  oug^ii  to  bkve  the  benefit  of  it.'    My  lords,  yoM  have 

.  likewise  again  to  look  at  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
agaiittstthe  Witness  Rastelli.     These  charges  may  have  been 
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founded  iti  mintakei  or  he  may  hare  used  his  influeoce  to  in- 
duce particular  persons  to  give  testtmony  At  your  lordships* 
bar.  If  your  lordriiips  ^ink  the  charges  well  founded,  that 
is  a  circumstance  also  of  which  the  accused  is  entitled  to  die 
benefit;  and  to  with  every  other  circumstance  which  shall 
excite  a  reasonable  and  just  suspicion  in  your  lordships'  minds 
as  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  tfiis  bill. 

''  Buty  m^  lords,  the  rule  by  which  I  have  formed  my  opbion 
is  this :  laying  aside  all  the  testimony  in  this  case  which  can 
be  suspected,  I  have  addressed  to  myself  this  question, '  Does 
the  unsuspected  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  supported  this  bill,  and  the  testimony  which  has  been 
given  in  answer  to  this  biU-^^md  laying  aside  all  doubtful  evi<* 
dence  which  has  been  submitted  on  ^bodi  sides  entirely  out  of 
my  consideration,  I  ask  myself— '  noes  the  evidence  which 
stands  unsuspected  in  support  of  the  biH,  and  uncontradicted 
by  that  called  in  the  defence,  taken  altogether,  sustain  the 
allegation  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  or  does  it  not  ?'  It  is 
upon  the  view  of  the  case,  which  I  have  taken  in  this  way, 
that  I  shall  deliver  the  opinion,  which,  after  the  most  painfiil 
attention,  I  have  been  mduced  to  form.  I  apprehend,  my 
lords,  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  you  look  to  one  oi' 
two  of  the  cases  or  circumstances  which  h^e  been  proved—' 
if  you  look  to  the  circumstances  which  have  been  proved  by 
witnesses  beyond  suspicion,  and  to  whom  suspicion  has  not 
attached  during  the  whole  of  this  cAe — ^I  say,  my  lords,  if 
you  look  at  the  case  in  this  pomt  of  view,  that  it.does  appear 
to  me,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  you  cannot  draw  from  this 
evidence  any  other  conclusion  than  that  there  has  been  an 
adulterous  intercourse* 

'^'With  respect  to  contradictions,  and  the  contradictions 
which  it  may  be  said  have  been  given  to  the  evidence,  it  has 
been  my  duty  very  frequently  to  consider  the  eflect  which 
contraifictions  may  have  in  summinj^  tip  the  judgment,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  in  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation.  It  may  often  happen,  in  the  course  of  a  trial, 
that  circumstances  are  proved  which  may  have  no  effect  upon 
the  real  question  at  issue ;  and  it  may  also  happen  that  facts 
are  alleged  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  party  to  contradict. 
Bnt  in  cases  were  persons  are  called  who  speak  to  a  parti^ 
cular  fact,  other  persons  being  present,  and  no  contradiction 
is  given  with  vespect  to  that  fkct,  (those  persons  being  within 
the  reach  of  the  party  whose  interest  it  is  to  dnprove  the 
Act),  then,  ft  appeare'to  me,  that  the  circumstance  of  tbes^ 
persons  not  being-  cded,  amounts  to  a  tacit  admission  that 
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the  fact  «o  chaiisecl.is  incapidble  of  cotttfadictioo.  Now,  my 
lords,  give  me  leave  for  a  moment  to  lay  out  of  the  case  all 
tbe  evidence  .Mrhich  faaa  been  called  io  support  of  this  bill — 
to  lay  out  of  the.  case  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  and  Oemont 
-^and  when  I  desire  that  these  persons  may  be  left  out,  I 
am  not  presuming,  nor  meaning  to  admit,  that  both  of  these 
persons  may  not^  in  many  circumstances^  have  spoken  the 
truth)— but  lay  out  of  the  case  the  whole  of  this  evidence, 
and  travel  with  me.  to  the  polacre.  Now,  my  lords,  who 
went  on  board  the  polacre  wi(h  her. royal  highness?  There- 
were  Schiavmi,  Heironymus,  Bronn,  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
Carlino,  Camera,  and  William  Austin.  I  think  that  your 
lordships  will  feel  witli  me,  that  if  we  were  trying  tbe  mere 
question,  whether  Pergami  and  the  princess  slept  under  the 
same  tent,-  or  awning,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  oui  the  subject.  If  that  were  the  ^merje 
matter  at  issue,  your  lordships  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding that  such  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact.  I  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  this  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
r  lynn  and  Hownam,  as  well  as  by  the  witnesses  for  tbe  pro* 
secution,  so^that  no  doubt  can  remain.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  evidence  given  by' the  witnesses  Paturzo  and  tbe  captain, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  observation  has  been  made  on  it,  but 
with  respect  to  the  compensation  they  are  to  receive  for 
coming  here. 

*'  As  to  the  pay  which  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo  are  to  receive, 
I  think  it  right  to  eay  diat  you  cannot  have  foreign  witnesses 
brought  to  your  bar,  without  dealing  with  them  differently 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  treat  your  own,  for  you  have 
no  compulsory  means  of  bringing  them  before  you.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  pay  them  for  their  time,  as  otherwise 
you  could  not  expect  them  to  come.  Witnesses  who  are  not- 
foreigners,  can  be  compelled  to  attend  without  receiving  any 
remuneratipn  for  loss  of  time,  tbe  law  ((  will  not  say  whether 
wisely  or.  not)  having  only  taken  care  of  physicians  and  lawy«j:s 
in  such  a  case,  and  Uiey  alone  can  claim  to  be  allowed  for  loss 
of  time.  Looking  at  this,  then,  give  me  leave  to  suppose 
that  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo  prove  the  fact  (I  put  it  as  an  hy- 
pothesis) that  the  queeu  and  Pergami  slept  under  the  same 
tent  for  five  weeks — supposing  this  to  be  true,  how  easily 
might  they  have  been  contradicted  by  other  witnesses.  This, 
however,  instead  of  being  contradicted,  has  been  confirmed  by 
Hownam  and  Flynu ;  and  not  only  have  they  cqnfiimed  it,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  proof  was  obtained  from  them  at  the 
close  of  their  testimony,  proves,  from  tbe  reluctance  with 
which  they  stated   the  fact,  how  important  it  was  in  their 
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estimatiOQ.  If  PerganA  had  not  reposed  wkh  thb  queen, 
ihis  could  have  been  proved  by  every  one  that  I  have  named. 
Who  slept  below  while  they  were  on  board  the  polacre? 
Countess  Oldiy  the  servants,  and  all  the  persons  whom  1  have 
mentioned,  and  therefore,  as  they  have  not  been  called,  I  will 
ask,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  say  that  we  have  not  positive 
evidence  that  Pergi^mi  did  not  sleep  below  during  mat  five 
weeks  which  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  stated  him  to 
have  passed  under  the  tent.  It  is  to  be  sure  quite  a  different 
consideration,  whether  sleeping  under  th**  tent,  from  that  and 
various  other  circumstances  proved  by  unsuspected  witnesses, 
their  lordships  would  be  iustified  in  drawing  the  inference, 
that  the  act  of  adultery  had  actually  talcen  place.  Your  lord- 
ships, however,  will  feel-  it  to  be  your  dtity  to  keep  in  mind 
what  has  been  sworn  to  have  taken  place  at  Aum,  and  you 
will  also  bear  in  recollection  the  measures  taken  to  secure' 
the  contiguity  of  the  bed-chambers  of  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami,  at  almost  every  place  which  they  visited. 

*'  In  the  circumstances  of  familiarity  which  have  been  sworn 
to,  there  is  no  proof  of  adultery,  but  as>  these  may  seem  to  lead 
to  that  intercourse  which  the  parties  are  charged  to  have 
carried  on,  you  are  to  bear  them  in  mind^  as  well  as  i^ll  the 
proofs  of  the  elevation  of  Pergami :  nor  are  you  to  confine 
your  view  to  the  elevation  of  Pergami  himself,  but  you  must 
look  to  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  all  the  individuals  of  hu 
family.  Your  lordships  will  not  overlook  the  very  important 
fact  of  the  introduction  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  Uf  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  princess,  as  a  person  of  quality,  without  any 
of  the  suite  being  possessed  with  a  knowledge  of  her  being 
the  sister  of  Pergami.  The  introduction  of  this  persoo  was  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance.  It  b  strange,  and,  in  my 
nriind  k  is  a  strong  fact  against  the  accused,  that  the  Countess 
Oldi  was  thus  placed  in 'the  intermediate  situation  which  site 
was  to  fill,  between  the  queen  and  Peiigami,  with  this  caution 
and  concealment.  I  would  now  direct  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  Garjpulo.  It  will  there  be  found,  that 
after  speaking  of  the  distruration  of  the  cabins  on  board  the 
polacre,  di  the  outward  voyage,  certain  alterations  were  made 
widi  respect  to  the  cabins,  by  order  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  such  a  change  was  made,  that  the  queen  could  see  Per- 
gami in  his  bed  when  she  occupied  her's,  and  be  seen  by  him 
from  his.    This  testimony  has  not  been  disproveil. 

*'  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Flynn.  Ue  states  that  on  the  outward  voyage,  the  ar- 
rangement'and  dis^bution  of  the  cabins  were  left  to  him. 
He  states  the  situation  in  which  the  different  persona  m  the 
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0ttile,of  ber  foyal  highoew  ^lept  oo  the  passage  oot;  Le 
knows  where  every  one  of  them  slept  oo  that  voyi^e.  Now« 
.1  say^  read  his  evidepce  through  and  ask,  how  is  it  possible 
that  thia  man  shouM  give  such  direct  evidence  ou  this  subject 
on  the  outward  vpyage,  and  yet  know  nothii^  or  nearly 
nothing,  of  the  ajtrangements  made  for  the  voyage  home. 
Looking  at  tbis»  Ind  remembering  how  the  fact  has  been 
proved  by  oiher  witnesses,  am  any  inference  be  drawn  but 
one-^namely,  that  the  parties  did  sleep  under  the  same  tent 
or  awn^g  together.  JVjI^e  evidence  of  Hownam,  I  remark 
the  same  backwardness  tl^,s^ak  on  this  subject.  How  often 
was  he  asked  where  the  par^s  reposed,  before  he  admitted 
that  die  ^ueen  and  Pergami  slept  under  the  saihe  tent.  If 
there  existed  any  necessity  for  this,  to  account  for  it  iu  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  accused,  would  not  these  gentlemen 
cognisant^  as  they  were,  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  given 
oo  this  subject,  have  stated  it  to  the  house?  if  it  were 
necessity  that  dictated  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  necessity 
were  known,  how  came  those  witnesses  to  have  such  diffionlty 
in  communiaating  all  they  knew  on  this  subject  to  the 
bouse  i  1 

It  has  been  positively  sworn  that  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  had  been  seen .  seated  oo  a  gun  and  on  a  bench  on 
the  deck  of  the  polacre,  with  their  arms  round  each  other  and 
kissing,  and  this  has  not  been  contradicted.  Permit  me  to  say, 
unless  I  have  greatly  misunderstood  the  divorce  cases  that  have 
come  before  me  (but  few  such  cases  have  been  before  me  in 
the  lower  courts,  though  more  than  I  could  have  wished)  the 
adultery  has  always  been  inferred  when  there  has  been  proof 
that  the  parties  have  slept  to{^ether  m  the  same  place  for  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  proofs  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  is  called  the  tempus  and  the  ^dtm,  are  to  be  kept  in  view, 
it  being  always  remenibered  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  the 
parties  have  been  seen  in  the  act  of  adultery,  but  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  inference  does  not  necessarily  arise 
that  an  adulterous  intercourse  most  have  taken  place. 

^  If  you  look  at  the  evidence,  you  vrill  find  it  stated  that  the 
tent  was  lowered  by  day,  whiie^  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami were  under  it.  Gargiulo  was  asked  by  whose  directions 
this  was  done,  and  his  answer  yoor  lordships  will  remember 
was,  that  the  tent  had  be^n  lowered  by  directions  from 
Schiavini;  Now,  I  beg  to  ask,  if  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo 
and  Paturzo  ought  all  to  be  thrown  away,  in  consequence  of 
the  bargain  made  to  remunerate  them  for  coming  here,  when 
it  is  clear  tli^t  they  couU  have  been  so  easily  contradicted,  if 
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what  they  had  stated  was  other  than  the  truth.  He  (Gargiulo) 
was  asked  who  gave  the  orders  for  lowering  the  trnt  during 
the  day,  and  he  answers  Schiavini.  Did  Schiavini  give  such 
an  order,  or  did  lie  not?  If  he  did  not,  why  was  he  not 
called  to  contradKt  viargiulo  f  As  this  has  not  been  done, 
his  absence  must  be  regarded  as  tending  io  confirm  the  evi 
dence  of  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo.  Can  you  nnd  in  tlie  evidence 
any  fact  proved  that  made  it  necessary  for  the  tent  to  be  let 
down  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  If  no  necessity  is  proved  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  what  could  be  the  reason  for  shutting 
up  the  tent  two  or  three  times  during  the  day,  and  of  their  re- 
tiring beneath  it  for  au  hour^  or  an  hour  and  a  half  together 
The  weather  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  calm— 
the  air  so  light  as  scarcely  to  ruffle  the  tide*  Then  where,  I 
ask,  could  be  the  necessity  for  thus  letting  down  the  teut 
during  the  day  i 

**  I  cannot  consume  your  lordships  time  by  going  through 
all  the  evidence ;  but  1  must  call  your  attention  to  facts  which 
could  have  been  so  easily  contradicted.  You,  I  lu»pe,  will 
turn  over  in  your  own  minds  what  has  been  stated  with  respect 
to  the  awning  or  tent  on  deck,  and  the  apartments  below, 
IVhy  were  not  those  who  slept  beneath  the  deck  called  f  It 
was  said  their  nerves  are  too  delicate  to  meet  a  cross- 
examination.  This  excuse  for  their  non«appearance  your 
lordships  can  never  admit  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their 
oot  being  brought  before  you.  It  is^  however,  right  to  state^ 
that  the  circumstances  on  bofird  the  polacre  are  not  to  be 
taken  by  themselves. 

**  Tour  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  call  on  you  to  look* 
a  little  at  the  case  at  Aum.  Allow  what  you  please  for  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  situation  her  royal  highneaa 
was  placed  in  at  the  time,  and  then  I  will  ask,  what  could 
possibly  induce  a  person  of  any  pretensions  to  character, 
having  one  tent  within  another,  to  have  a  roan  to  repose  with 
her  in  the  inner  tent.  She  had  Theodore  Majocchi  on  one 
aide,  and  Carlino  (who  has  not  been  called)  on  the  other.  She 
was  therefore  perfectly  secure  from  danger ;  and  I  will  there- 
fore ask,  what  possible  occasion  could  there  be  for  Pcrgami 
being  taken  into  the  inner  tent  ?  Without  him  she  was  sufli- 
ciently  protected,  for  here  there  was  no  tossing  of  the  sea— -no 
heaving  of  the  ship  to  make  his  services  necessary. 

**  Then,  my  lords,  as  to  the  character,  the  merits,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  raised  to  such  pre*eminence  and 
vonsideratiqn,  how  are  we  to  account  for  such  an  extraor* 
diuary  promotion  i  There  is  a  great  difierence  between  the 
oaae  of  a  person  promoted  after  a  life  spent  in  Ut>ourt  in 
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fidelity,  and  m  the  moitorious  dischaii^e  of  iroportaiit  senricet, 
and  the  case  under  consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
bleaiings  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  live,  that  the 
highest  situations  in  the  country  are  accessible  to  those  whose 
merits,  and  \ihose  talents,  render  them  worthy  of  pre- 
eminence. But  that  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  case  of  the  individual  alluded  to — who  has  not  only 
himself  been  raised  to  this  high  distinction,  but  every  member 
of  whose  family,  with  one  exception  only,  has  shared  in  the 
prosperity  M-hicli  has  attended  him.  Look,  my  lords,  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Craven,  and  Sir  William  Gell,  and  Sicard. 
Sicard,  who  gave  his  testimony  in  a  manner  which,  I  tliink, 
did  him  great  credit,  states  to  your  lordships  the  manner  in 
which  this  man  entered  her  majesty's  service,  and  the  nature 
of  the  advantages  he  was  taught  to  expect.  He  told  your 
lordships  that  Pergami  was  engaged  as  a  courier,  to  go  merely 
to  Naples,  with  a  promise  of  recommendation,  if  his  conduct 
was  approved,  but  nothing  more.  Mr.  Craven's  evidence  upon 
this  pomt,  was,  that  Pergami  was  told  he  might  hope  to  be 
promoted,  and  Sir  William  Gell,  that  he  mi^ht  hope  to  be 
considerably  advanced.  But,  my  lords,  was  this  all  that  hap- 
pened to  this  man— did  he  remain  in  that  state  of  humble  hope 
and  expectation.  I  ask  your  lordships,  whether  in  the  world 
there  Mas  ever  such  an  instance  of  promotion  as  this  case  pre« 
tents — where  the  whole  family  of  this  man,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  his  wife,  is  raised  to  distinction  and 
affluence  ?  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  state 
of  things,  I  leave  your  lordships  to  judge. 

**  You  find  from  the  pruceedings  in  support  of  the  bill  that 
there  are  eight  or  nine  witnesses,  every  one  of  whom,  with 
reference  to  the  facts  to  which  they  deposed,  remains  uucoii« 
tradicted ;  and  there  is  no  impeachment  of  their  general 
character,  or  their  particular  conduct,  unless  you  act  upon 
bare  suspicion,  suggested  in  argument  and  observation. 
There  appears,  however,  in  point  of  evidence,  no  ground 
upon  which  you  can  safely  act  in  saying,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  believed.  Why,  then  these  witnesses  speak  to  acts  of  fami- 
liarity, which  undoubtedly  in  many  instances  may  exist, 
without  any  act  of  adultery  having  been  committed;  but 
which  when  coupled  with  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the 
commission  of  the  act,  from  the  contiguity  of  bed^rooms  and 
other  circumstances,  are  such  as  must  lead  the  mind  of  every 
man  of  plain  sense  and  common  understanding  to  the  irre- 
sistible conclusion  that  a  criminal  intercourse  had  taken  place. 
This  inference  must  always  be  drawn  under  such  circum- 
itttiices  as  have  been  proved  in  evidence* 
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'^  But,  my  lords,  I  wish  to  know  why  is  not  PemMni 
himself  produced  ?  It  is  said,  be  cannot  be  produced.  That 
1  deny.  I  say  he  might  be  produced ;  and  in  the  case  that 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Major 
Hooke  was  produced.  My  lords,  you  have  had  cases  at  your 
lordships'  bar  where  the  adulterers  themielves  have  beeo 
called  to  prove  the  adultery.  Then,  I  ask  you,  what  are  you 
not  to  infer,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  every  member  of 
this  family,  and  of  all  other  witnesses,  to  prove  innocence,  but 
from  the  absence  of  a  man  who,  if  he  were  innocent,  has  im- 
posed upon  him  an  obligation  to  which  no  individual  was  ever 
before  subjected — an  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  all  the 
mighty  favours  he  has  received,  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
benefit  he  has  enjoyed — an  obligation,  of  a  nature  the  most 
transcendant,  to  come  before  your  lordships  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  his  illustrious  mistress  i  If  then  he  might  come— 
and  if  be  his  this  powerful  obligation  pressing  upon  him  to 
come — I  ask,  why  he  did  not  come  ? 

'*  There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
not  alluded,  and  to  which  I  do  not  mean  to  allude.  Out,  re- 
ferring to  the  leading  features  of  the  case— referring  to  what 
occurred  at  Sinigaglia,  at  the  Villa  d*Este,  at  Trieste,  at 
CarUrhue,  and  in  Catania,  and  attending  to  the  evidence  of  all 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  in  support  of  these 
leading  features-- attending  to  the  acts  of  familiarity  proved, 
and  not  attempted  to  be  denied — attending  to  the  extraordinary 
promotion  of  this  man,  and  every  member  of  his  family,  with 
one  exception — and,  lastly,  attending  to  the  evidence  of  what 
occurred  on  board  the  polacre,  I  cannot  withdraw  myself  from 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  my  imperative  duty,  namely,  to  ex- 
press niy  tirm  belief  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  has  taken 
place.  1  express  this  opinion,  because  the  conclusion  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  case  stated  and  the  facts  proved, 
taking  for  my  guide  that  principle  of  the  law  laid  down,  that 
the  circumsiances  must  be  such  as  that  a  reasonable  and 
plain  man,  addressing  himself  dispassionately  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  cannot  doubt  of  the  guilt  imputed. 

"  Oue  word  more,  and  \uih  that  1  shall  close  what  1  have 
to  address  to  your  lordships.  As  to  what  has  passed  within 
these  doors  upon  this  case,  I  am  disposed  to  say  nothing; 
neither  will  i  take  any  notice  of  what  has  passed  out  of 
doors,  because  I  am  not  supposed  here  to  know  it — but  I 
will  say  this,  that  whatever  has  happened,  or  whatever  may 
happen,  1  will  do  my  dnty  here  according  to  my  sense  of  duty. 
1  was  sorry  that  your  lordships  should  have  hefird  at  your 
bar,  from  the  mouth  of  a  learned  advocate^  something  like  a 
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threat  as  to  the  consequences  which  might  follow  the  decision 
of  this  case  in  favour  of  the  bill.  •  Such  a  threat  I  am  per-> 
suiided  will  have  no  effect  upon  your  lordships  iu  the  faithful 
discharge  of  your  duty;  and  that  whatever  may  be  your  dt^idion, 
you  will  fetrl  i(  imperative  on  you  *  to  be  just  and  tear  not."' 

Lord  Ekskime  commenced  by  expressing  his  concur- 
rence with  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  that 
their  lordships  ouglit  to  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
and  important  question,  which  then  occupied  public  attention, 
with  ttie  utmost  temper  and  impartiality.  **  His  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  not,  however,  eiihibited  the  best  specimen 
of  impartiality  which  he  had  recommended,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  witness  at  Trieste,  he  had  believed  all  that  had 
been  sworn  by  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
and  had  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  all  that  had  bfen  deposed 
by  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  except  ^^  here  it 
related  to  the  rapid  rise  and  promotion  of  Pergami.  tJis 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  likewise  implored  theut  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any  extiuneous  causes, 
btit  to  despise,  as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  clamour  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  people.  On  that  point  he  could  not  agree  %ulh 
bis  liable  and  learned  friend  ;  for  the  question  on  which  they 
iK'ere  called  to  decide  was  not  a  judicial,  but  a  legislative  one. 
If  it  were  a  judicial  question  merely,  he  would  say  that  their 
lordships  ought  to  be  prepared  to  do  justice  at  all  hazards : 
they  ought  to  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  their  conduct,  Jiatjubiitia^ 
ruat  raium.  But  though,  in  courts  of  justice,  the  popularity 
of  the  question,  the  opinioiis  of  the  people,  their  notions  of 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  particular  actions,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully disregarded,  still,  in  a  court  of  the  mixed  nature  which  he 
was  then  addressing,  where  they  were  assembled  paitly  to 
judge  and  partly  to  legislate,  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  the 
effect  which  their  judgment  was  likely  to  produce  on  the 
nation  of  which  they  formed  so  dis tin <jrni shed  a  part. 

"  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  and  before 
her  royal  highness  was  apprized  of  the  commencement  of  this 
btisiness,  he  had  been  of  opinion  that  her  name  had  been  im- 
properly struck  out  of  the  hturgy,  and  herself  unjustly  deprived 
of  the  prayers  of  the  church  by  the  agency  of  his  majesty's 
niinisteis.  His  noble  and  learned  friend,  however,  seemed  to 
have  forgot  that  incident,  or  else  he  could  never  have  said 
what  he  had  said  upon  the  present  occasion — that  nobody 
ought  to  be  considered  guilty  before  they  were  proved  so^-* 
that  the  scales  of  justice  should  be  held  even — and  that  no 
opinion  ought  to  be  expressed  against  the  accused  previously 
to  the  time  of  uial.    The  bill,  as  it  at  present  atood,  was  a 
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measure  totally  unprecedented,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  trusted  that  they  would  never  have  cause  to  repent  of 
tii^  precedent  which  they  had  established ;  for  how  did  the 
case  stand?  Certain  papers^ were  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Coinmunsy  and  that  house,  with  the  papers  before  theui,  came 
to  a  resolution ;  and  those  members  of  it  who  represented  the 
government  there,  agreed  in  the  resolution,  that  the  question 
which  they  were  then  debating,  the  inquiry  they  had  just  con- 
cluded, was  one  that  was  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 

'  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people ;  and 
and  that  resolution  was  urged  on  the  grounds  that  contamina- 
tion of  the  public  morals  would  certainly  ensue  from  it. 
Were  then  the  people,  whose  representatives  had  concurred 
in  such  a'  declaration  as  he  had  just  described,  to  be  condemned 
and  despised,  because  they  surrounded  their  lordships,  com- 
plaining •(  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  their  queen, 
and  the  injury  which  had  been  done  to  their  morals  ?  When 
this  resolution  had  been  passed,  the  house  immediately  re- 
solved to  address  her  majesty  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her 
elevated  station :  a'  deputation  was  appointed  to  carry  up  that 
address,  and  an  individual  of  no  slight  weight  and  respecta- 
bihty  in  the  country,  formed  a  part  of  it.  Her  majesty  refused 
to  accept  the  address  of  that  house,  on  grounds  which  could 
not  be  questioned.  She  stated,  in  her  reply,  that  an  entire 
recoucilemeiH  of  the  differences  between  herself  and  his 
majesty,  effected  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  on  prmciples 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  both  parties,  was 
still  the  wish  dearest  to  her  heart ;  and  she  further  added, 
that,  as  an  accused  and  injured  queen,  she  owed  it  to  the  king, 
herself,  and  to  all*  her  feliow-subjects,  not  to  consent  to  the 
sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege. 

**  JNow  he  asserted  that  by  that  answer  her  majesty  showed 
her  readiness  to  accept  any  terms  which  could  have  been 
offered  her  that  did  not  compromise  her  innocence :  it  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have  restored 
her  name  to  the  .liturgy,  from  which  they  had  so  unwarrantably 
erased  it,  if  they  wished  for  the  success  of  that  resolution  to 
which  they  had  voluntarily  become  parties :  it  was  likewise 
their  duty  to  have  done  so,'  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  oo 
prejudice  should  be  suffered  to  go  out  against  her  majesty 
uniil  she  was  proved  guilty  by  a  fair,  open,  and  impartial  trial. 
But,  instead  of  acting  in  such  a  manner,  they  had  perilously 
persisted  with  their  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  though  the 
other  house  had  clearly  shown  its  hostility  to  any  investi- 
gation; aud  the  question  of  their  lordships'  deliberation  then 

'  was,. whether,  they  would  read  it  a  second  time,  only  to  read  it 
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•  third  time,  and  send  it  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass  it?  Could  they  be  weak  enough  to  expect  that  the 
House  of  Commons — which  had  declared  it  Mould  not  in- 
quire, much  less  impeach — would  calmly  submit  to  their 
lordships*  sending  down  to  them  a  bill  to  dishonour  them— 
a  bill  which  called  upon  them  to  rescind  a  vote  to  which  they 
had  formerly  come  almost  unanimously  i  He  was  afraid  of 
the  consequence  of  tlie  two  houses  being  at  issue  on  this 
question. 

*'  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  argue  that,  if  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  were  proved,  an  impeachment 
would  have  lain  against  her  majesty.  Could  it  be  said  that 
mdultery  committed  by  the  king's  wife,  beyond  the  seas,  with 
a  foreigner,  was  not  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour?  If  it 
was  not  so,  what  was  it  f  It  had  been  stated,  that  it  was  upon 
a  long  adulterous  intercourse  their  lordships  were  to  decide. 
This  he  denied,  and  be  made  the  denial  in  the  face  of  all 
England  This  intercourse  was  stated  to  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  series  of  years.  But  now  it  seemed  that  this  long 
intercourse— all  those  indecent  and  disgusting  familiarities — 
were  put  out  of  the  question,  and  tlie  whole  confined  to  what 
occurred  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre :  so  that  all  those  licen- 
tious, scandalous,  and  disgraceful  acts  attributed  to  her 
majesty,  were  all  to  be  comprised  in  her  having  slept  under 
the  same  tent  with  her  chamberlain ;  and  this  was  proved  by 
two  witnesses,  who  were,  in  fact,  no  witnesses  at  all,  which 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  find, 
if  he  went  buck  to  the  evidence  which  bore  upon  this  part. 
Even  if  their  lordships  believed  the  account  of  sleeping  under 
the  tent,  where  did  that  prove  the  alleged  adulterous  inter** 
course  f  What  was  the  impression  with  respect  to  this  point 
by  those  who  spoke  of  it  i  The.  fact  bad  not  so  impressed 
itself  even  on  the  mind  of  Gargiulo — that  witness  who  came 
here  half  by  compulsion,  and  partly  to  get  a  rewaid  which  he 
never  merited — the  witness  who  came  to  receive  6,000  dollar? 
had  the  mipression  of  even  this  witness  borne  out  the  facts? 
He  would  not  say  that  what  one  man  or  another  thought 
would  be  evidence,  for  men  might  think  differently  on  such 
points.  But  though  the  question  on  this,  case  bad  been 
overruled,  the  answer  came  out  from  a  witness  (Hownam,  we 
believe)  that  the  sleeping  in  the  tent,  under  the  circumsiances 
stated,  did  not  convey  to  him  any  impression  of  improper 
conduct. 

"  He  now  came  to  another  part  of  this  case.  (Here  his 
lordship  adverted  to  the  examinations  of  witnesses  before  they 
ww«  brought  to  tbit  country,  and  to  the  abstraction  of  Ess- 
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Celli ;  but  in  so  indistinct  a  tone  that  only  the  general  tenour 
of  bis  remarks  could  be  collected  below  the  bar.)  We  under- 
stood  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  impute  any  blame  to  particu* 
lar  individuals,  for  to  examine  witnesses  beforehand  was  a 
constant  practice :  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cooke;  but  if  it  was  an  angel  from  heaven  who  had 
been  engaged  in  this  business,  he  would  still  ask,  had  it  been 
properly  conducted?  He  contended  that  the  absence  of 
Rastelliy  at  the  moment  when  his  evidence  was  of  so  much 
importance,  was  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  been 
closely  examined,  and  their  lordships  should  have  had  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  it  before  they  went  further.  It  was  remark- 
able,  that  notwithstanding  the  various  acts  charged  upoa  her 
majesty,  and  the  number  of  witnesses'  called  in  support  of 
them,  his  noble  and  teamed  friend  (the  Lbrd^Chancellor) 
should  have  confined  himself  to  one.  Good  God!  if  he 
(Lord  Erskine)  were  engaged  in  a  case,  in  which  all  the  prin- 
cipal  witnesses  had  failed,  would  he  be  justified  in  continuing 
to  urge  it?  What  ground,  he  would  ask,  was  there  for  giving 
up  the  transactions  at  Naples?  It  was  admitted,  that  before 
her  royal  highness  went  to  Naples  her  conduct  was  unim- 
peachable. There  her  first  criminality  was  said  to  have  taken 
place.  How  was  this  described  by  her  royal  highnesses  own 
attendants  ?  The  first  and  second  night  she  was  attended  by 
Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  K.  Craven.  Both  of  those  gentle* 
men  came  home  with  her  the  second  night  at  a  late  hour, 
after  having  been  in  waiting  for  the  whole  evening.  Yet  with 
inch  testimony,  which  could  not  be  doubted,  on  their  lord- 
ships' minutes,  what  had  the  woman  Deroont  sworn— that 
woman,  who  was  contradicted  by  her  own  evidence,  as  he 
should  afterwards  show  ?  She  swore  that  her  royal  highness 
came  home  early,  that  she  appeared  agitated,  and  dismissed 
her  (Demont)  sooner  than  her  usual  time.  She  also  swore 
that  on  the  next  morning  the  small  bed  remained  unoccupied, 
and  that  the  large  one,  in  which  she  assumed  her  royal  high- 
ness slept,  was  quite  disturbed,  as  if  slept  in  by  two  persons. 
Now,  if  this  account  were  to  be  believed,  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  an  act  of  adultery.  How  then,  with  such  a 
strong  fact  before  him,  could  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  have  abandoned  this  part  of  the  case? 
How  could  he  have  taken  no  notice  of  if,  though  this  woman 
was  one  on  whom  the  whole  case  was  said  to  depend  ? 

**  Their  lordships,  however,  had  this  woman's  testimony  in 
support  of  the  adulterous  intercourse  before  them — this  cham- 
bermaidy  who  had  been  the  unwilling  witness  to  so  many 
abominations,  to  such  disgusting  and  disgraceful  scenes,  to  all 
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the  filthy  circumttaiices  which  were  said  to  have  occnrrfd  on 
board  the  polacre— and  with  all  this,  strong  a<i  it  must  have 
beea  in  her  memory,  if  it  were  true,  ^^\\ui  was  the  acc<»uiit  of 
her  royal  highness  whicli  she  ga%*e  in  her.letter  to  her  sister^ 
whom  she  was  most  anxious  still  to  continue  in  her  n»yal  liigli- 
ness's  service  ?  She  says,  in  part  of  that  letter,  '  How  oficn 
in  a  numerous  circle,  whilst,  with  ajl  the  enthusiasm  which 
animated  me,  I  enumerated  her  great  qualities,  her  rare 
talents,  her  mildness,  her  patience,  her  charity ;  in  short,  all 
the  perfections  which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree; 
how  often,  I  say,  have  I  not  seen  my  hearers  aflfected,  and 
beard  them  exclaim,  *  How  unjust  is  the  world,  to  cause  so 
much  uneasiness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little,  and  who  is 
ao  worthy  of  being  happy! '  In  another  part  of  her  letter  she 
advised  her  sister  to  imitate  her  (Demont's)  example,  and  not 
to  marry,  but  to  remain  in  the  set  vice  of  her  royal  hixhoess 
at  long  as  she  should  please  to  keep  her.  Hiis  was  the 
account  she  gave  of  the  woman  whom,  if  her  oath  was  to  be 
believed,  she  must  at  the  time  have  known  to  have  abandoned 
all  the  decencies  of  her  sex ;  and  yet,  knowing  this,  she  advi8:}d 
her  young  sister  to  remain  in  her  royal  highnesses  service. 

''  Now  he  asked  their  lordships,  if  this  woman  had  given 
her  evidence  in  any  of  the  courts  below,  and  that  such  a 
document  was  afterwards  produced  in  her  writing,  would  her 
testimony  be  relied  on  for  a  moment?  But  her  account  was 
not  only  inconsistent  with  itself  and  with  her  former  declara- 
tions, but  she  was  directly  contradicted  by  others.  Siie  was 
directly  contradicted  by  the  witness  Martini  as  to  the  dechira- 
tions  respecting  her  royal  highness.  She  was  recalled,  and 
asked  whether  she  had  ever  made  any  declarations  of  her 
belief  that  her  roval  highness  was  surrounded  by  spies,  which 
abe  denied;  but  Martini  proved  most  satisfactorily  that  she 
bad  made  such  a  declaration  to  her  in  the  presence  of  others. 
He  (Lord  Erskine)  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  reliance  a 
court  of  justice  would  place  on  the  testimony  of  such  a  wit« 
ness,  if  not  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  and  tliat  of: an 
unimpeachable  character.  If  the  witness  had  only  contradict<Hl 
herself  on  immaterial  points,  it  might  not  affect  her  general 
credit;  if  her  contradictions  were  only  on  collateral  matters, 
she  might  be  believed  in  the  main  story.  This  was  the  case 
with  Lieut.  Flynn ;  he  took  notes  of  what  occurred  on  a 
voyage.  Those  were  first,  written  by  another,  afterwarda 
copied  by  himself,  and  then  written  out  by  a  third  party.  It 
was  upon  these  that  his  confusion  arose,  and  that  confusiott 
was  mcreased  by  bis  indisposition.  But  this  affected  no  ma 
terial  part  of  bis  atorj.     Wa9  tMa  Ibe  cnaa  wiib  tbe  wiloeaa 
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l>einont  ?  Was  it  only  on  trifling  points  that  she  was  obntim- 
dicted  ?  Their  lordships  would  recollect  that  she  was  contra- 
dicted by  herself  and  others  on  matters  on  which,  if  she 
wished  to  tell  the  truth,  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  Her 
object  was  to  prove  her  royal  mistress  suilty  of  the  adulteri>iil 
mtercourse.  To  this  she  swore,  after  her  having  made  such 
declarations  to  the  contrary  as  he  had  pointed  out  in  her 
letter.  Here,  then,  she  was  directly  contradicted  out  of  her 
own.  mouth,  and  their  lordships  knew  how  great  a  diflfe/ence 
there  was  between  a  witness  contradicting  himself  and  being 
contradicted  by  others. 

*f  He  would  now  pass  from  this  witness,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  dead  and  buried  in  her  own  contradiction,  and  pro* 
ceed  to  another  part  of  the  case.  Great  reliance  had  been 
placed  on  the  elevation  of  Pergami.  He  would  admit  (as  we 
understood  his  lordship)  that  if  the  indecent  familiarities 
which  were  alleged,  but  which  he  did  not  think  were  satisfac- 
torily proved,  had  taken  place,  that  elevation  would  become  a 
just  ground  of  suspicion ;  but,  even  admitting  them  for  a 
moment,  did  they  prove  the  guilt  with  which  her  maj^esty  was 
tharged  f  He  could  not  look  upon  the  elevation  of  Pergami 
in  the  light  in  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  viewed 
it.  Those  marks  of  distinction  conferred  on  Pergami  were 
certainly  marks  of  great  favour,  but  were  they  in  themselves 
proofs  of  her, majesty's  guilt?  Her  majesty,  it  was  said,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  institute  the  order  of  St.  Caroline  (whether 
with  or  without  authority  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire),  and 
to  confer  the  first  rank  in  it  on  Pergami.  This  was  said  to 
have  occurred  on  her  royal  highness  s  visiting  the  Temple  of 
the  Resurrection— «nd  certainly,  on  looking  to  that  circum* 
stance,  he  took  the  fact  not  as  proof  of  guilt,  but  as  moral 
evidence  of  the  contrary.  They  had  just  then  visited  the 
spot  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  bled  for  mankind, 
and  in  commemoration  of  that  visit  her  royal  highness  insti- 
tuted the  order  with  which  she  invested  her  principal  attend- 
ants. Taking  into  consideration  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
cause  of  this  transaction,  he  thought  that,  instead  of  its 
affording  any  evidence  of  guilty  intercourse,  it  was,  in  his 
mind,  a  strong  proof  of  the  existence  of  directly  a  contrary 
fieelins  in  the  mind  of  her  royal  hfghness. 

^  He  now  came  to  the  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  on 
board  the  polacre— to  the  sleeping  under  the  awning  or  tent; 
— and  here  he  would  observe,  that,  if  the  evidence  went  to 
ahow  ^ny  instances  of  her  royal  highness  passing  from  her 
loom  to  the  bed  of  Pergami,  it  would,  if  on  creditable  testi* 
aiony  and  unexpkined^  be  presumptaon  of  guilt ;  but  the  case 
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wu  qoite  diffisrenl  on  bowd  the  pobcre,  mod,  of  coarse,  tho 
same  presumption  could  not  follow.  When  first  the  parties* 
went  on  board,  there  was  an  arrangement  of  the  beds,  which 
was,  on  all  hands,  considered  unobjectionable:  afterwards 
that  was  partially  changed,  in  consequence  of  «  surgeon  com* 
ing  on  board.  The  beds  were  at  tliis  time  below.  Now  ha 
would  ask  their  lordships,  if  an  adulterous  intercourse  was 
sought  for  by  her  royal  highness,  would  she  not  have  conti- 
nued the  beds  below,  where  intercourse  of  that  description 
would  be  less  open  to  observation  ?  Instead  of  this,  what  took 
place  i  Her  royal  highness  went  on  deck,  where  her  actions 
were  not  only  exposed  to  the  observations  of  her  attendants, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  whole  of  the  ship's  crew.  The  tent- 
opened  on  the  deck ;  and,  besides,  there  was  an  opening  from 
below,  to  which  the  suite  had  access.  But  it  was  said  tkmt 
her  royal  highness  was  attended  in  this  tent  by  a  male  attendant. 
Good  God !  was  that  circumstance  to  be  taken  as  proof  of 
adulterous  intercourse?  What  was  to  become  of  society  if  a 
woman  having  a  male  attendant  was  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
ber  guilt  ?  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  every*day  occurrence  that 
Women  were  attended  in  their  rooms  by  men,  and  also  men 
by  women ;  but  who  ever  inferred  guilt  from  that  circum* 
Stance  i  Taking,  then,  the  whole  of  what  occured  on  board 
the  polacre— Hind  it  seemed  that  upon  the  tent-scene  the  whole 
case  was  rested— >he  contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
which  could  support  the  statement  of  the  preamble.  If  the 
whole  of  ber  majesty's  conduct  were  takeu  together,  it  did 
not  amomit  to  a  proof  of  the  preamble ;  but  all  her  majesty's 
acts,  whether  of  '  private  or  public'  character,  had  been  aban- 
doned  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  except  those  which 
took  place  in  the  polacre. — (The  Lord  Chancellor  here  sig- 
nified  his  dissent.) 

^*  The  noble  lord  next  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  Majoc- 
chi,  which  he  said  was  positively  contradicted  in  most  mate* 
rial  pfcrts,  as  he  would  show,  independently  of  his  contradic* 
tions  of  himself.  He  was  contradicted  with  respect  to  the 
ball  and  supper.  After  he  described  the  queen  as  havinft 
passed  twice  through  his  room  to  that  of  Pergami,  he  denie<^ 
at  first  there  was  any  other  passage  by  which  she  might  bave 

?'  ;one.    [Here  bis  lordship  read  some  of  the  questions  put 
o  Majocchi.] 

He  was*  then  proceeding  to  notice  the  contradiction  givea? 
to  this  account,  and  to  contrast  Majocchi's  evidence  with  that, 
given  by  Dr.  Holland,  when  his  voice  suddenly  ceased.    This  . 

Eusd  was  not  partieularly  noticed  at  first,  as  it  appeared  as  if 
lordship  were  looking  over  the  mmutes  placed  on  the 
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tfible  before  him;  but  after  some  lime  had  elapaec),  without 
resuming  his  speech,  some  of  the  peers  became  alarmed^  and 
rose  from  their  seats  to  proceed  to  his  lordship.  The  aniiety 
of  the  whole  house  was  dow  aroused,  as  the  noble  lord  fell  for- 
ward on  the  table  in  a  senseless  state*  There  were  cries  of 
*  Open  the  windows/ — '  Some  water/  The  Lord  Chancellor 
anchthe  Earl  of  Liverpool  evinced  the  greatest  concern,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  Lord  Erskine's  assistance.  Thej, 
with  the  assistance  of  Earls  Grey  and  Carnarvon^  Lord  HoV 
land  and  Mr.  Baron  Garrow,  Raised  his  lordship;  but  faSs 
speech  and  colour  were  gone.  They  then  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  convey  him  out  of  the 
house.  The  attack  was  so  severe,  that  they  were  obliged 
Ijterally  to  carry  his  lordship  out  of  the  house,  and  into  an 
adjoinmg  room,  where  medical  aid  was  immediately  procured. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  his  lordship's  indisposition  would 
be  but  temporary,  and,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  be 
*  able  to  resume  his  speech,  ^the  house,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Lauderdale,  adjourned  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  (It  was  now 
a  quarter  past  12  o'clock.)  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  as 
hour.  Lord  Erskine's  indisposition  being  so  severe  as  to  |Nre* 
vent  his  return,  the  house  resumed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  Jiftd  in  common 
with  their  lordships  to  regret  the  absence  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  whose  indisposition  had  compelled  bim  to  quit 
his  seat.  But  he  could  not  permit  this  debate  to  go  further 
without  observing,  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  mistook 
what  he  (tlie  Lord  Chancellor)  meant,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  overlooked  many  of  the  points  in  the  case.  What  he 
meant  to  say  was  merely  this— that  in  the  points  and  cases 
upon  which  he  had  remarked,  he  saw  enough  for  his  own 
judgment :  as  to  the  rest,  he  had  left  them  unreasoned  upon^ 
and  refrained  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  with  reference 
to  them. 

The  Earl  of  JyAUBERBALE  assured  their  lordships  that 
he  felt  almost  conipletely  overawed  by  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
mentous subject  before  the  house.  He  knew  also,  that  .in 
rising  so  soon  after  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  £r- 
skine)  he  had  to  encounter  many  disadvantages*  The  noble 
lord  went  over  the  whol^  of  tlie  evidence  with  much  ingenuity 
and  extraordinary  minuteness,  from  every  part  of  which  he 
deduced  inferences  unfavourable  to  the  queen.  He  even  con- 
sidered the  evidence  of  Majocchi  and  Demout  unimpeached 
in  their  material  parts,  and  expressed  himself  much  surprised 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  should  have 
given  up  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses.    He  adverted  to 
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Ae  oifiuBiy  ivhicb  k«  bad  himself  incnrred  out  of  doora,  by  tb« 
DUrt  which  he  had  taken  m  these  proceedifiss*  and  denied  that 
m  had  any  views  upon  the  government  of  India.  He  consi- 
dered bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  not  only  a  part,  but  a  valu 
able  party  of  the  constitution.  He  deprecated  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  expediency,  or  fear ;  and  concluded  with  a 
tealous  exhortation  to  their  lordships  to  protect  the  morals  of 
their  wives  and  children,  by  finding  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Roskbeky  would  not  give  a  silent  vote.  He 
regarded  this  bill^if  it  should  pass,  a  measure  which,  consider* 
ing  all  the  circumstances,  would  inflict  on  their  lordships,  not 
only  the  indignaticn  of  this  country,  but  the  contempt  of  all 
Europe.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  give  his  decided 
nesative  to  the  'measure. 

Lord  ^Rkdbsoale  declared,  that  the  impression  oft  his 
mind  was,  that  tliis  case  was  more  fully  proved  than  any  case 
which  he  ever  remembered,  in  which  any  degree  of  contrariety 
of  evidence  was  apparent.  He  protested  that  he  believed 
both  Majocchi  and  I>emont,  because  he  considered  them  to 
be  witnesses,  with  respect  to  whose  evidence  there  had  been 
BuiBcient  confirmation  to  bduce  him  to  give  credit  to  their 
statements.  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  he  alleged,  were 
soitietiipes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  con« 
stirution.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  public  discontent  and 
public  feeling,  which  had  been  so  much  insisted  on  at  the  bar, 
really  existed ;  but,  if  it  did,  he  thought  their  lordships  were 
imperatively  called  upon  to  act  with  more  than  ordinary  firm- 
ness, and  ought  not  to  abandon  the  bilL  He  should,  on  these 
grounds,  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
-  Adioumed.]  "  ^ 


[PORTY^EVENTk  DAY,— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  3. 

'  Earl  Grosvbsnor,  in  an  able  and  energetic  Speech, 
combated  all  the  views  which  had  been  taken  by  the  preceding 
speakers  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He  ridiculed  the  alterations 
which,  it  was  said,  might  be  made  in  the  bill,  as  if  they  were 
bound  to  no  specific  charge,  but  might  find  her  majesty  guilty 
of  fornication,  or  murder,  or  any  other  crime  that  they  might 
think  they  had  discovered.  After  taking  a  review  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  commenting  on  its  baseness,  his  lordship  thus  ad- 
verts to  the  subject  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  general  bearing  of 
the  case.    It  was  said  that  the  king  had  desired  the  Archbishop 
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of  Cniterbiiry  to  attend  him  with  the  book  of  Comnum  Prayer, 
and  had  then  commanded  the  erasure  of  her  majesi/s  name 
from  the  liturgy.  Whether  this  were  the  fiict,  or  not,  he  had 
no  means  of , knowing:  but,  if  he  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  sooner  than  comply  with  such  a  request,  he  should 
have  thrown  the  book  in  the  face  of  the  king  who  commanded 
him  to  do  an  act  which  was  equally  contrary  to  law,  to  huma^ 
nity,  and  justice.  If  he  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  sooner 
than  have  set  the  seal  of  office  to  such  a  command,  he  would 
have  dashed  the  seal  in  pieces  at  his  feet,  and  thrown  away  the 
trammels  of  his  office,  rather  than  sui^mit  to  remain  any 
longer  a  part  of  aii  household  administration  who  were 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  such  offices.  Their  lordships 
should  look  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  would  find  that 
nature  had.  rendered  them  as  visible  in  the  physical  world,  as 
their  own  judgment  must  have  shewn  them  to  be  in  the 
moral  one.  They  had  read  in  Scripture  that  the  stars  would 
run  from  their  cours^,-^that  the  moon  and  sun  would  alter 
their  appearance.  When  the  Attorney-General  in  this  case 
levelled  (acting,  doubtless,  from  his  instructtQiiSrr-and,  so 
acting,  some  viewed  him  as  acting  innocently)  the  fput  barbs 
from  his  quiver  against  the  person  of  his  queen,  his  attack 
commenced  in  storms ;  and  when  the  hour  arrived  for.  her 
majesty's  counsel  to  make  in  her  behalf  their  unanswerabte  rde- 
feiice,  the  sun  emerged  in  all  the  blaze  of  his  brighUft^ifnm 
,  the  heavy  obscurity  of  an  eclipse.  Their  lordships^ inib^i^Bg 
at  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  nmsi;:*i#e:tbai 
the  moral  clouds,  charged  with  thunder,  were.cadbctiug  oyer 
their  heads :  let  them,  therefore,  disperse  them  by  abandoning 
this  fatal  bill.  Then  iodeed  their  moral  horizon  wouM  resume 
it  clearuess.  \Nothing  would  disseminate  wider  joy  than  such 
a  decision — a  joy  which  not  only  would  pervade  England, 
but  all  Europe.  It  would  be  felt  all  over  free  £pain,  and  the 
note  of  joy  would  be  prolonged  beyond  the i Pyrenees*;  and 
Sicily,  now  become  free,  would  participate  in  the  gladness. 
Every  free  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  participate 
in  such  a  decisioi>— they  would  hail  it  like  freemen  with  their 
greatest  triumph,  and  none  but  despots  and  their  slaves:  would 
hang  their  heads  upon  such  an  occasion.  Abov^  all,  the 
freeborn  Englishman  would  rejoice,  because,  the  hour  of  op- 
pression wotfid  have  gone  by.  He  conjured .  tb^ic .  lordships 
to  recollect  the  prayers  which  they  offered  up,  each  ;norning 
of  their  sitting,  to  Divine  Providence,  to  guide  and  direct 
them  in  all  tlieir  consultations,  to  remove  from  tbeir  breasts 
**  all  prejudices  and  party  affections.''  W  by  did  thdy  so  invoke 
the  aid  of  their  Divme  Maker  ?   Why?   Because  the.  all-wise 
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JImg  kmw  tbst  tbc  honao  heart  was  deeailfiiL  He  GOii|urad 
the  bouse  to  paus/e  before  they  adopted  a  bill  pregnant  with 
the  worst  consequences.  He  conjured  them  not;  to  let  the 
weight  of  such  a  measure  Ml  upon  so  injured,  so  uiiquestion** 
ably  persecuted  and  long-oppressed  a  woman.  The  general 
opinion  «was  that  she  was  unjustly  treated,  and  unsparingly 
persecuted.  He  implored  them,  therefore,  with  a  woman  so 
overwhelmed  by  unabated  suffering,  not  to  exhibit  to  their 
wives  and  daughters  the  sad  spectacle  of  oppression,  which 
ahe  must  present,  if  she  became  the  victim  of  tliis  bill.  He 
finally  implored  them  to  judge  this  measure  as  they  them«- 
aelves  expected  to  be  judged,  when  their  functions  here 
ceased. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  roust  vote  against  a  bill  attempted 
to  be  carried  against  what  he  must  consider  the  just  feelings 
of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Domovghmoke  went  over  the  evidence 
much  at  length,  and  with  nearly  as  much  minuteness  as  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.  He 
<dweU  particularly  on  die  language  used  at  the  bar,  by  her 
majesty's  counsel,  tliat>  if  their  lordships  should,  on  such . 
evidence,  give  their  verdict  against  her  majesty,  it  might  be 
their  last  decision. 

Earl  Grby  took  an  able  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
aubject,  both  as  regarding  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced, 
and  the  principle  of  the  measure  before  their  lordships.  He 
examined  scrupulously  every  part  of  the  evidence,  and  pow«- 
erfully  contended  that  no  guilt  was  made  out,  as  well  as  that 
ao  state  necessity  existed  which  could  justify  so  extraordinary 
a  measure  as  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  in  this  case,  if  even 
criminality  had  been  proved.  He  replied,  with  much  force 
and  auiipatiou,  to  the  various  arguments  urged  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  by  Lords  Laudeidale  and  Donoughmore: 
and  concluded  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  impressive 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament,  by  giving  "  the  only 
vote  he  could  reconcile  to  his  honour  and  his  judgment ;  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  conscientiously  aud  fearlessly,  be- 
fuTe  God,  pronounce — Not  Guilty."'    ^ 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  went  over  nearly  the  same  ground 
with  Earl  Grey,  deducing,  however,  opposite  conclusions 
from  the  same  facts.  He  repeated  the  assertioDS  and  in- 
ferences which  had  been  already  made  liy  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor^General,  on  various  points  of  the  evidence;  and 
alleged  not  only  that  there  was,  previous  to  embarking  on 
-board  the  polacre,  auspicioh,  but  a  moral  certainty  of  |;oilf. 
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The  ostml  time  of  tdjottraoient  having  arrived,  before  hit 
lordship  could  conclude  his  speecb,  the  bouse  adjourned.     ' 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool  resumed  his  speech.  He  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  evidence^  which  regarded  the  scenes  on 
board  tlie  polacre^  and  at  Aum.  On  these  two  cas^s  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  resting  his  belief  of  guilt.  In  his  opinion, 
they  amounted  to  a  full  judicial  proof,  though  not  perhaps  to 
a  complete  moral  conviction.  As  to  the  expediency,  or  the 
inexpediency  of  .the  measure,  at  the  present  time,  they  should 
not  be  influenced  by  that  consideration.  If  they  believed  her 
majesty  guilty,  to  reject  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
vrould  be  a  complete  acquittal,  and  thus  they  vrouid  give, 
under  the  most  fatal  circumstances,  a  complete  triumph  tb 
guilt.  If  their  lordships  believed  her  guilty,  tlie  best  way 
would  be  to  pronounce  her  so,  regardless  of  the  consequences' 
that  might  follow.  Tlie  vote  he  should  now  give  in  support 
of  the  bill  would  be  given  in  integrity;  in  a  desire  that  justice 
should  be  administered  in  mercy ;  that  the  illustrious  personage 
should  not  be  visited  with  a  more  severe  punishment  than  the* 
necessity  of  the  case  required ;  in  a  desire  that  complete 
justice  might  be  done  between  the  queen,  the  crown,  and 
the  country. 

Lord  Aedek  spoke  against  the  bill.  '  ' 

Lord  Falmouth,  if  it  were  not  distinctly  stated  that  the 
divorce  clause  should  be  omitted,  would  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  H  AEEOWBT  spoke  to  the  same  effect.    ' 

Lord  Ellenborough,  though   one  of  the  secret  com* 

i  mittee,  who  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 

queen,  was  of  opinion  that  to  read  the  present  bill  a  second 

time,  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  detrimental .  to  the* 

public  interest. 

Lord  Erskine  again  claimed  the  privilege  of  addressing' 
the  house  against  the  bill.  He  supposed  himself  a  judge, 
charging  a  jury ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  entered  into  an  analysis 
of  the  evidence  \o  show  its  utter  incredibility. 

Lord  Dr  Dunstanville,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  supported  the  bill.  ' 

Lord  Manners  considered  the  preamble  of  the  bill  to  be 
stifliciently  proved,  and  would  8U|>port  it  Inr  M  its  stages. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  vote  not  on^  for  this' 
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•econd  rctdiiig  of  die  bill»  but  fer  ioOiccing  on  the  qaeca  the 
fall  penalties  which  it  enacted. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  began  by  severely  coio- 
menting  on  th-s  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  could 
permit  himself,  as  a  juror,  without  hearing  the  evidence  against 
the  bdl,  to  come  to  a  decision  on  its  merits.  He  then,  in  an 
able  and  argumentative  speech,  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
the  case  generally,  and  to  stale  his  reasons  for  voting  against 
the  bill.  *  Before  his  lordship  concluded,  the  usual  time 
of  adjournment  arrived. — ^AcUoumed. 
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The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  resumed  his  speech.  He 
commented  on  the  evidence  with  great  ability,  to  show  that 
there  was,. at  tlie  most,  nothing  lieyond  a  bare  presumption  of 
Slii)t«  They  should  recollect  that  they  were  now  passing  a 
WW,  and  not  a  sentence^  that  they  were  enacting  a  punishment 
on  which  the,  public  would  form  their  own  estmiate.  Public 
opinion.  s^Iready  Sfid,  the  bill  before  their  loidships  would  be 
the  most  viofent  application  of  a  most  violent  measure,  and  on 
f  bare  presumption,  that,  because,  five  years  ago  the  Piiiicess 
of  Wales  and  her  chamberlain  were  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  adulteij  might  be  committed,  that  it  therefore  actually 
^k place*.  He  entreated  the  house,  while  they  had  yet  time 
to  reflect,. to  pause  before  they  gave  their  assent  to  a  measure, 
the  existence  of  which  they  might  have  too  much  reason  to 
lament* 

The  Duke  of  Nobthumderland  felt  no  hesitation  in 
voting  for  the  bill. 

Lord  HowABD,  as  the  preamble  was  not  indisputablj 
proved,  could  not  give  his  assent  to  tliis  bill. 

The  Earl'Of  Enniskillen  considered  the  evidence  so  sus- 
picious^ and  involving  such  a  mass  of  contradiction,  that  he 
could  not  convict  any  perfon  upon  it. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  aithougn  he  thought  the  queen  guilty, 
could  liever  give  his  sanction  to  such  a  measure,  nor  would  he 
vote  for  its  proceeding  one  step  farther. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Lord  De  Clifford,  Lord  Grantham, 
the  Earl  of  Blessiogton,  and  Lord  Gosport,  severally  opposed 
thebUK 

The  Duke  of  Athol  briefly  supported,  A%d  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  opposed  it. 

:    Lord  Grknville  in  a  speech  of  ccmsiderable  leogdi,  sup- 
portMl  the  bill. 
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Etrl  RosslyOy  in  a  luminous  and  convincing  speech^  in  which 
he  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Lord  Grenville,  oppostd  tfaa 
second  reading. 

The  house  divided— ^Contents  1£3— Noo-Coolents  05^ 
Majority  for  the  second  reading  £8. 

Adjourned.  ' 


LUi  ofPeen  who  voted  for  and  mamU  the  Second  Readingef 
the  Degradation  ana  Divorce  Bill. 

FOR   THE   SECOVD    RSADIXO. 

Duus  of  York,  Clareace,  Beaufort*  Rutland,  Newcaatla,  Northaa- 
berlauf],  WelHngtou,  Atbol,  aud  Montroae. 

Marquises  Conynghaiii»  Angleaea,  Camdeo»  Northampton*  Exeter, 
HeadforL  Thomond,  Corawallis*  Buckiagham,  Lothian,  Queenaberry, 
Winchesfer. . 

£arl8  Harcourt,  Brooke  aud  Warwick,  Portsmouth,  Pomfret,  Mac- 
clesfield, Ayleaford,  Ba'carras,  Hume,  Coventry,  Rochford,  Abingdon, 
Shaftesbury,  Cardigan,  Winchelsea,  Stamford,  Bridgewater,  Huntingdon, 
Westmorland,  Harroivby,  St  Germaiiis,  Brownlow,  Whitworth,  Ve- 
rolani,  Cathcart,  Mulgrave,  Lonsdale,  Orford,  Manvers,  Roase,  Nelson, 
Powis,  Limerick,  Ooiioughmore,  Belmore,  Mayo^  Longford,  Mount- 
Cathel,  Kingston,  Liverpool,  Digby,  Mouot-Edgecombc,  Abergaveuny, 
Ailesbury,  Bathnrst,  Chatham. 

ViscouKTS  Exmonth,  Lake,  Sidmouth,  Melville,  Curzon,  Sydney, 
Falmouth,  Herefo|d. 

Baroks  Somen,  Rodney,  Middleton,  Napier,  Col ville.  Gray,  Saltoon, 
Forbes,  Prudhoe,  Harria,  Root  or  Glasgow,  Meldrum,  Hill,  Combermere, 
Hopetoun,  Qambier,  Manners,  Ailaa,  Lauderdale,  Sheffield,  Redeadalc^ 
St  Heleu%  Northwick,  Bolton,  Eldon,  C,  Bayning,  Carringtou,  De 
Dunstanville,  Brodrick,  Stewart  of  Garlies,  Stewart  of  Castle  Stewart: 
Douglas  (Morton),  Grenville,  Suffield,  Montagu,  Gordon  (Huntley),  and 
fialtenford. 

Arcbb'ishops  Canterbury  aud  Tuam. 

BiSHOPa  London,  Sf.  Aaaph,  Worcxsier,  St  David*a,  Ely,  Chaster. 
Peterborough,  LJandaff,  Cork  and  Roase,  and  Gloucester. 

AOAIHST  THE.  StCOMO  RBAOIVC. 

DvKRS  oiUIoucester,  Someraet  Hamilton,  Argyle^  Leinster,  Grafton* 
Ferthuid,  IVroDshire^  Bedford,  Richmond,  (St.  Alban*i^  absent  from 
•■Bess.) 

Marquises  Bath,  Stafford,  and  Lanadown. 

Earls  De  Lawarr,  Ucbester,  Darlington,  Egrenont,  Fitzwillian^ 
Stanhope,  Cowper,  Dartmouth,  Oxford,  Roseberry,  Jersey,  Albemarle, 
Plymouth,  Esaex,  Thanet,  Denbigh,  Suffolk,  Pembroke,  Derby,  Bles- 
slacton,  Morley,  Minto^  Harewood,  Grey,  Goaford,  Romney,  Roaafari^ 
CaMon*  Enaiskiilen,  Fambam,  Carrick,  Carnarvon,  Manafieid,  For- 
teaoiMs,  Grosvenor,  Hibborongh  (Marquis  of  Downshtre.) 

ViscouvTs  Granville^  Anaon,  Duncan,  Hood,  Torrington,  BoUng- 
broke. 

Barovs  Ashlwrton,  Bagot,  WaWngham,  Dynevo^  Foley,  Hawkey 
IhMka,  HoUandt  Grantham,  Khig,  Belhavan,  Cliftott(Danilay),Say  aa4, 
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$Kl^  I Jovi'acd  of  EffioghaiQ,  De  U  Zoaph,  Ciintop^  Oacre,  Audley,  Dc 
Clifibrd,  Breadalbaoe,  Ertkioe,  Ardcn,  Elleoboroui^li,  Alvanley,  Loftut 
(M.  £ly)>  Fitzgibboii,  Catthorpc,  Dawiiay,  Yarborougli,  Diindas,  Seliea, 
Mendip.  AiiikhiuH,  Gage,  FuUerwick  (M.  DouegalO^  Amherat,  Keoyoo, 
8herborne»  and  Berwick. 
AacHBisnop  of  York. 


Of  the  majority  of  twenty-eight  in  favour  of  the  BilL 

'^o  prini'esof  the  blood,  holding  high  offices  at  f^leaanre  -  .  -  9 
Cabiaet  miniyters  avowed  prosecutors  in  this  accusation .  *  -  9 
.  Persons  holding  offices  dependent  on  the  Pratecutore  -  -  •  15 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wlio  prejudged  the  case  by  erasing  her 

msjesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy         -        -        -        -        -   .  1 
Three  peers,  who  attended  the  prosecution,  and  were  ahtent  from 
the  defence — Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
•      Earl  of  Home S 

eft 
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PROTEST  FROM  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  about  to  be  re^fk  when 
Lord  D.ACkE.rose,  and  stated,  that  since  he  had  come  into 
the  house  this  morning,  a  Protest,  with  respect  to  its  proceed* 
ings;  on  the  ptrt  of 'her  .majesty  the  queen/  had  been  unez* 
pectediy   put  into   his  hands   to   be  presented.      It  niight, 

Eerhapsy  surprise  their  lordships  that  such  a  paper  should 
ave  been  placed  in  his  hands,  as  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  on  this  important  case ;  and  he  ought  to  apologise 
td  th^ir  lordships  fpr  not  havii^g  at  an  earlier  stage  expressed 
his  opinion  of  it.  JHis  objection  to  bilk  of  pains  and  penalUet 
for  the  punishment  ofjnoral  turpitude,  long,  since  committed, 
was  so  invincibly. stfong,  tt|at  he  never  felt  the  leasL hesitation 
in  declaring  it.  He  hoped,  that  the  protest  whicff had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  would  be  liberally  heard  by  the4iou8e;  but 
whatever  were  his  sentiments  on  the'proceedmg  in  general,  hm 
must  object  to  the  practice  of  judges^  jurv,  and  prosecutorSj 
all  voting  in  this  case  against  the  queen..  With  respect  to  the 
protest  now  intrusted  to  him,  he  would  acknowledge  that 
^luyre  was  no  precedent  for  receiving  it;  bat  the  country 
would  form  their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  house,  and 
pitctedent  ought  never  to  internipt  the  equitable  course  of 
bmfice  a^d  of  truth.  He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  read  over 
tb«  protest  of  the  queen^  but  it  appeared  that  m  the  bee  of 
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ker  family,  the  house,  and  the  country,  she  solemnly  protested 
4|gain9t  the  proceedings  in  that  house,  as  contrary  to  the  con- 
^titution,  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  the  principles  of  common 
justice.  Tiie  nobic  lord  concluded  by  reading  her  majesty's 
protest,  which  was  couched  in  the  foliowmg  terms : 

^'Cabolius  RfioiNA. 
**  To  the  Lords  SpintwU  mid  Temporukin  Parliament  auemhksd^.  \ 

**  The  queen  has  learnt  Ihe  decision  of  the  Lords  upon,  the  Bill  now 
before  Ihem.  In  the  face  of  parliament,  of  her  family,  and  of  her  couii> 
try,  she  does  solemnly  protest  against  it 

^  *'  Those  who  avowed  themselves  her  prosecutors  have  presumed  to 
■It  in  judgment  on  the  question  between  the  queen  and  themselves. 

**  Peers  have  given  their  votes  against  her  who  had  heard  tht 
whole  evidence  for  the  charge,  and  atMeuted  themselves  dUriug  lier 
defence. 

**  Others  have  come  to  the  discussion  from  the  secret  conimiltte^ 
with  minds  biassed  by  a  mass  of  slander,  which  her  enemies  have  not 
dared  to  bring  forward  in  the  light. 

""The  queen  does  not  avail  herself  of  her  right  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  for  tq  her  the  details  of  the  measure  must  he  a  matter  of  in* 
difference;  and  unless  the  course  of  these  unexampled  proceedings 
should  bring  the  bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  she  will 
make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  treatment  experienced  by  her  duriug 
Ithe  last  twenty- five  years. 

**  She  now  most  deliberately,  and  liefore  God  asserts,  tlfat  she  is  wholly 
iaooceut  of  tlie  crime  laid  to  her  ctiarge,  and  she  awaits  with  uuabatea 
coufifkuce  the  An^- result  of  ibis  unparalleled  investigation. 

.  «  CAROLINE  RECINA."  ' 

'^  After  some  conversation  respecting  the  mode  of  receiving 
the  protest,  it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  tlie  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  be  entered  on  the  journals,  accompanied  by 
the  following  resolution :  **  That  the  house,  notwithstanding 
the  justly  exceptionable  matter  ip  some  part  of  the  paper, 
did,  nevertheless,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
consent  to  its  reception,  as  a  representation  of  what  her 
majesty  had  farther  to  state  to  the  house  in  that,  stage  of  the 
proceeding.'^ 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BlLU 

"  On  Ae  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  the  .committee  being 
read,  -  ^ 

Earl  Darnley  felt  it  bis  "duty,  most  solemnly  to  protest, 
Jn  this  as  in  every  other  stage  of  this  bill,  against  its  further 
progress.  He  then  congratulated  the  house  upon  the  division 
of  the  preceding  day,  as  the  country  would,  from  the  noble 
lords  who  formed  the  majority,  be  Able  to  appreciate  the  real 
character  of  the  queen's  opponento.    He  would  say,  tliat^ 

4  u  2 
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according  to  his  riew  of  Ininmn  naturcy  it  was  atterly  itapM- 
aibte  that  any  pereoQ  who  had  been  placed  fn  the  tituatioH  ih 
which  aome  of  their  lordships  had  stood,  could  withstand  vht 
infirmities  to  whfch  all  were  subject.  Yet  a  large  proportion 
of  the  majority  had  consisted  of  the  accusers  themselves**-^ 
great  proportion  consisted  of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  receivm^  favours  from  the  crown,  and  he  would  state 
one  Act  which  appeared  to  him  a  material  one,  namely,  that 
ten  of  the  junior  barons  had  voted  for  the  bill,  whilst  the 
eighteen  senior  barons  had  voted  against  it.  from  this  fiact 
he  could  onl^  draw  one  inference,  and  that  was,  that  it  bad 
not  been  owm^  to  any  individual  infirmity,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  owmg  to  Uiat  irresistible  bias  arising  from  circum* 
alancea,  which  whilst  human  nature  remained  what  it  wai^ 
ought  always  to  disqualify  persons  in  such  a  situation  firom 
becoming  judges. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  the  house  re- 
solved into  a  commitee. 

The  Earl  of  Livebpool  proposed  some  trivial  alterations 
in  the  preamble :  the  first  was  that  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  was  so  conspicuous  in  these  proceedings,  should  be 
altered  to  ''Bartofomeo  Bergami,"  instead/ of  Bartholomo 
Pergami.     He  would  also  move,  in  allusion  to  the  many 
fiivours  alleged  to  be  conferred  by  her  majesty  on  him  and  ktf 
family,  that  the  words  of  the  preamble,  charging  the  queen 
with  having  ''obtained  for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and 
titles  of  honour,'^  should  be  struck  out — ^not  that  he  had  any 
8oubt  of  the  fact,  but  it  had  not  been  proved  in  evidence. 
Hits,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  was  not  through  waty 
prudential  consideration.    He  would  now  come  to  a  most 
material  part  of  the  preamble,  which  stated,  that  <<  while  her 
foyal  highness  had  the  said  Bartolonseo  Bergami  in  her  ser* 
Vice,  she,  unmindful  of  her  exalted  birth  and  station,  Mud  re* 
prdless  of  her  own  honcmr,  conducted  herself  towards  Ber« 
'cami,  in  the  various  places  and  countries  where  her  royal 
nighness  visited,  with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and 
freedom.*'    He  would  stop  here  and  say,  the  charge  was  per- 
feet  without  the  monosyllable  ''the,**  as  now  prefixed  to 
^  vaiious  places."    If  *'  the ''  nemairied,  it  would  aaem  to 
imply,  that  such  familiarities  and  freedom  had  taken  place  ia 
all  of  auch  places,  which  was  hot  the  fact*     He  would  move, 
that  the  word  ''|he  *'  ahoofd  be  struck  out,  and  that  it  should 
stand,  ^*  in  various  places  and  countries.''    These  were  the 
only  alterations  he  deemed  necessary,  and  he  would  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  state,  that  tha  praambla  had  been  fullj 
provtd. 
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The  Eaii  of  Shavtbsburt  read  the  afnended  preamble, 
and  inquired  if  any  other  uoble  lord  bad  any  alteration  to 
aaggest  in  the  preamble? 

The  motion  being  made  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  that 
the  name  of  Bergaroi  should  stand  as  **  Bartolomeo  Bergaroi/' 
without  the  addition  of  the  alias  ^'  Pcrgami/'  it  was  carried 
without  any  dissent. 

He  then  moved  the  erasure  from  the  preamble  of  **  her 
mjesty  having  4>rocured  for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and 
lilies  of  honour." 

I  Lord  EftftKiNB  said,  their  lordships  were,  m  his  opinion, 
going  to  strike  out  the  only  part  of  the  preamble  that  was 
true.  He  (Lord  Erskine)  did  not  belie? e  that  the  degrading 
intercourse  with  which  the  queen  was  charged  had  been 
proved. 

After  some  observations  from  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Ellen* 
borough,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  the  words  proposed  were 
expunged.  . 

The  Earl  of  Livrrpool  said,  their  attention  was  now  to 
be  directed  to  a  very  material  allegation,  he  meant  that  which 
pointed  to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  establishing  tlie  fact  of 
the  queen  having  indulged  in  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity 
and  freedom  with  Bergami,  in  different  places  which  they 
visited.  The  noble  earl  then  recapitulated  those  facts  which 
.bad  been  proved  at  their  lordships'  bar,  whichywaranted  this 
jpurt  of  the  preamble. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  which  ended  in  the  motion 
that  this  part  of  the  preamble  should  remain  as  in  the  original 
bUI. 

THE  DIVORCE  CLAUSE. 

The  chairman  having  come  to  the  cohcluding  enactment  of 
the  bill,  **  And  moreover  that  the  marriage  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  said  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  be,  ami 
the  same  is  hereby  from  henceforth  for  ever  wholly  dissolved, 
annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and 
purposes  whatsoever." 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Harrowby,  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  "lipoke  against  the  divorce  clause. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Londott, 
and  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  spoke  in  its  favoiv. 

The  Earl  of  Darn  ley  would  repeat  what  be  had  before 
observed,  that  the  biU  could  not  pass  either  with  the  divorce 
clause  or  without  it. 
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Lonl  LivcBPOOL  haH  distinctly  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of 
their  proceediugji,  that  if,  after  mature  deliberation,  their  lord- 
ships should  be  of  opinion  that  substantial  justice  did  not  re- 
quire the  clause  for  divorce,  he  should  not  press  it;  4ie.had 
also,  in  another  stage  of  the  proceedings,  expressly  declared, 
that  so  far  from  wishing  this  clause  to  pass,  as  a  mattrr  of 
personal  convenience  to  the  king,  he  was  prepared,  if  such 
should  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  house,  to  withdraw 
die  clause  altogether.     Having  said  thus  much,  he  now  came 
to  the  question  immediately  before  their  lordships.    He  (Lord 
Liverpool)  did  not  say  the  present  bill  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  Bill  of  Divorce,  and  it  appeared  to  him  a 
general  mistake  prevailed  both  as  to  the  effect  and  principle 
.of  the  present  bill.     He  had  stated  it  as  a  public  measure, 
and  not  a  measure  of  private  relief.     In  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent illustrious  parties  it  could  not  be  considered  a  measure 
of  private  relief;  and  even  in  the  strongest  case,  where  the 
line  of  succession  might  be  endangered — even  in  the  case  of 
a  young  king  having  a  young  wife — even  in  that  case  their 
lordships  could  not  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  private  relief.    The 
present,  he  contended,  was  a  public  measure,  brought  in  and 
supported  on  public  principles.   With  respect  to  the  sovereign, 
he  never  came  for  a  divorce ;  he  was  not  as  king  a  party  to 
the  divorce.     With  respect  also  to  recrimination;  the  king 
could  be  made  amenable  for  his  conduct :  and  then  would  it 
be  said,  that  under  no  circumstances  could  a  king  ask  for 
divorce  i    We  know,  said  his  lordship,  that  a  separation  has 
DOW  existed  between  his  majesty  and  the  queen  for  a  period 
of  four  and  twenty  years.     We  know  that  this  separation  was 
in  a  great  degree  sanctioned  by  the  late  king,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament.     We  thus  know  a  separa- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  now 
appears  whether  your  lordships  ought  to  go  further,  whether 
you  ought  to  go  to  the  total  dissolution  of  the  marriage  i    I 
do  not  myself  feel  those  doubts,  but  1  cannot  avoid  allowing 
their  full  weight  to  those  doubts.    And  I  do  say  when  a  strong 
religious  feeling  is  against  the  divorce,  and  no  great  public 
necessity  presses  its  adoption,  that  it  is  better  in  such  circum* 
stances  to  yield.     He. himself  felt  no  objection  to  the  divorce 
clause,  but  if  it  were  struck  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  clause  confirming  the  separation.   That  clause  would 
be  quite  distinct  from  a  divorce  clause,  and  should  be  inserted 
in  liie  bill,  in  order  to  prevent  those  inconveniences  which 
might  otherwise  arise. 

'J'he  Lord  Chancbllob  reserved  his  opinion  till  discus- 
aioDs  threw  more  light  on  the  subject.  ,- 
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I  The. Marquis  of  Lansdown  opposed  the  bill  tn  Mo,  and 
ctoaieoded,'  be  was  not  bound  to  do  any  thing  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  yesterday. 

Lord  DtJNCAN  said  that  the  charge  against  her  majesty 
was  only  supported  by  a  foul  conspiracy  and  perjured  wit- 
nessesy  and  he  would  not,  therefore,  let  the  assertion  go  forth 
to  the  world,  that  guilt  had  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction. 

.  Adjourned. 


FIFTY-FIRST  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  DIVORCE  CLAUSE,  CONTINUED. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Bishop  of  Pbtee- 
BOROUGH,  argued  against  the  clause. 

The  Archbishop  of  Yokk  had  never  asserted,  or  meant  to 
assert,  that  the  crime  of  adultery  \yas  not  considered  in  Scrip- 
lure  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  enactment  of  a  divorce,  but 
only  that,  consistently  with  his  own  conclusion  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  general  tenets  of  Scripture,  the  marriage  union  must 
be  considered  as  imposing  a  reciprocal  obligation  upon  the 
parties  who  contracted  the  marriage.  Where  that  reciprocity 
was  not  manifested  by  the  parties  themselves  in  their  sense  of 
the  obligation  they  had  incurred,  he  could  not  consent  to  a 
clause  of  divorce  (hear). 

'    Lord  Kedksdale  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
divorce  clause.  * 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — With  respect  to  the  declara- 
tion which  had  been  made  upon  this  clause  at  the  beginning 
of'  the  discussions  upon- this  subject  by  his  noble  friend  near 
him  (the»<Earl  of  Liverpool),  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  a 
party  to  it  now,  though  he  had  not  so  expressed  himself  at  the 
time.  His  noble  friend  on  the  former  occasion  had  said  that 
this  clause  should  not  be  pressed,  if  it  was  found  objection- 
able to  the  opinion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  community. 
If  such  were  the  general  impression,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
thought  it  advisable  that  the  clause  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
against  such  a  feeling,  though  he  himself,  for  one,  thought  it 
would  be  more  wise  to  retain  the  clause. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  supported  the  clause.    Nd- 

thing  could  be  so  anomalous  as  a  woman  continuing  the  .wife 

of  the  king,  and  yet  not  being  queen  consort. 

<     Lord  iLiNO  said  he  felt  himself  in  a  situation  of.  rather  an 

extraordinary  kind  upon  this  question ;  and  the  house,  in  Us 
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yimiff  Mlj  parbci|Mited  with  him  in  that  feeling.  Tbero  bad 
been  a  coofusion  of  opiuioos  amongst  the  ministera^-thejne  bad 
been  a  confusion  of  opinions  amongst  the  Iaw3rer8*-(a  laugh) 
and  a  confusion  of  opinions  amongst  the  learned  prelates.^- 
(Hear,)  Upon  this  clause  there  were  scruples,  bcdi  religioas 
and  political,  with  respect  to  its  probable  operation.  Cer-* 
tainly  the  scruples  of  the  learned  prelates  must  arise  from  re- 
ligious considerations ;.  and  he  regretted  Om¥  amongst  that 
learned  body,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  there  had  not  been 
that  conformity  of  opinion  which  the  church  of  England  re- 
quired, and  on  which  it  so  much  prided  itself.  {Hear.)  He  was 
extremely  sorry  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack had  not  derived  from  those  to  whom  lie  had  looked  with 
such  confidence  for  information  of  a  more  convincing  and  en- 
lightened character.  (J  laugh.)  But  if  he  had  not  received 
inatniction  from  the  reverend  prelates,  he  could  derive  consola-* 
tion  from  them ;  for  among  them,  as  among  lawyers,  there  ap« 

Cared  difficulty  and  doubt.  {Laughter.)  But  the  noble  and 
iroed  lord  bad,  with  a  quickness  somewhi^t  extraordtnafy^^ 
collected  from  the  conflicting  sentiments  of  the  learned  pre*' 
latcs  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  clause,  although  * 
be  had  been  so  full  of  scruples,  the  day  before,  as  to  beg  that 
he  might  hear  every  thing  before  he  gave  his  opinion.  In 
looking  to  this  question,  as  it  generally  affected  the  queen  and 
the  country,  be  could  not  help  saying  that  he  was  inttuenced 
by  reports  which  had  reached  him  at  former  periods  respects 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  queen.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  noble  lords  had  felt  the  influence  of  reports  which  wera 
not  legally  evidence.  He  alluded  to  those  reports  respecting 
her  majesty's  conduct  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been  in 
oirculation,  and  which,  he  believed,  could  not  have  been  so 
completely  shaken  off  as  it  were  to  be  wished  they  should 
have  been,  when  noble  lords  came  to  consider  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  At  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
11  was  said  that  the  queen  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  in- 
decencies, not  with  Pergami,  but  with  other  persons ;  tb^ 
her  DMuesty,  at  Blackheath,  had  been  guilty  of  indecorum  with 
Lord  Liverpool !  {hud  laughter ;) — and  that  she  had  played 
at  blindman's  buff  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I 
{Conthmtd  laughter).  He  (Lord  King)  could  not  refer  to  the 
exact  period  ,at  which  those  extraordinary  and  indecent  prcv- 
oeedings  took  phce.     ^ 

The  Earl  of  Livbrpool:  "They  never  took  placer— 
{hear). 

Lord  King  :  ^  I  cannot,  I  assure  your  lordships,  refer  to 
the  exact  tirne^  but  it  mual  have  been,  I  think,  when  the  ndMe 
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•arl  wae  out  of  j>lace^  tind  looking  for  means  to  get  into  office 
— ^before  the  regency  !'*     (Laughter). 

The  Earl  of  Livebpool  :  **  Never,  upon  my  honour :"-«^ 
if^af). 

Lord  King  said,  it  was,  then;  an  instance  to  the  noble  earl 
of  the  falsity  of  reports.  {Much  laughter)* 

Earl  Gret  would  vote  for  the  clause  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  put  the  house  in  such  a  situation  as  to  force  them  to 
reject  the  bill  altogether. 

.    The  Karl  of  Doi«m>uohm6re  supported  bis  former  opi- 
^nion,  and  was  in  favour  of  the  clause. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  to  continue  the  queen  the. 
wife  of  the  king,  after  the  proofs  which  had  been  offered 
against  her,    would  be  sanctioning  a  seditious  libel  against 
the  king. 

Lord  SoMERS  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
and  would  not  vote  for  the  throwing  out  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  also  supported  the  clause.  * 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  having  opposed  the  bill,  could  not 
reconcile  to  himself  to  vote  in  favour  of  this  clause.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  at  no  distant  period  the  foul  conspiracy  against 
her  m^esty  would  be  developed. 

Lord  AKson  would  vote  for  the  divorce,  in  order  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  chance  of  throwing  out  the  bill,  a  bill 
which  imputed  guilt  to  an  innocent  queen. 

Earl  Carnarvon  would  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  this 
clause.  He  begged  their  lordships  to  consider  what  the  con- 
sequence would  be  of  passing  a  bill  of  degradation  without 
divorce.  The  consequence  did  not  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
verted to.  They  were  all  aware  of  a  statute  which  made  it 
high  treason  to  violate  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  They  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  bill  of  degradation  in  order  to  furnish  public 
scandal,  and  to  protect  the  morality  of  the  country ;  {cheers.) 
Her  majesty  might  still  remain  in  the  kingdom,  and  might 
continue  to  indulge  in  that  vice  which  they  assumed  to  ,be 
proved,  and  any  individual  might  commit  what  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  HL  was  high  treason.  Would  any  noble  lord  say 
that  her  prosecutors  could  come  to  that  bouse  for  a  second 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  majesty  i  tf  this  were 
purely  a  bill  of  divorce,  no  ground  whatever  tovAd  be  assumed 
fer  degradation  but  the  sround  of  divorce  on  account  of  adul- 
tery. Were  their  lordships  to  declare,  by  their  vote,  that  a 
p*erson  not  fit  to  be  the  associate  of  the  meanest  individual  in 
the  land,  was  yet  a  fit  individual  to  be  the  associate  of  the 
king?  He,  for  one,  would  never  concur  in  such  a  wanton, 
unnecessary,  premeditated  insult  to  the  kbg :  {hear,  heaf).'^ 

VOL.  JU.      T.  4  X 
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j&funst  such  Ml  insuU,  though  s&nctioned  bj  the  «d?iien  «f 
the  crown,  he  would  raise  his  voice. 

Lord  Holland  supported  the  chiuse. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  said  he  looktd  not  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  question  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bill* 
He  had  attended  anxiously  to  the  reverend  bench  of  bishops^ 
who  had  iuquircd  into  the  religious  couiwerations  on  this 
subject ;  and  the  result  convinced  him  that  Mtbe  law  of  Goji 
there  was  no  impediment  to  divorces  in  the  cne  of  adultery. . 

Lord  Ross,  Earl  Manvers,  Lord  Hampden,  the  Earl  ^f 
Darnley,  and  Earl  Belhaven,  also  supported  the  clause. 

The  house  divided^— Contents  129 — Non-contents  &^^^ 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  divorce  clause  67* 

While  strangers  were  excluded.  Lord  Kino  rose,  and  said 
that  he  should  offer  no  apology  for  submitting  to  their  lord* 
ships  a  clause,  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  bill  seemed  % 
natter  of  course,  considering  that  the  queen  was  not  remotely 
placed  in  Uie  illustrious  line  of  princes  in  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  these  realms.  The  crown  was  limited  to  her 
majesty,  in  the  event  of  certain  persons  predeceasing  her,  and 
that  by  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  If 
it  devolved  on  her,  the  well-known  loyalty  of  their  lordships 
must  at  once  make  them  adopt  a  different  view  of  the  present 
question ;  and,  looking  forward  to  that  event,  they  must  be 
equally  ready  to  provide  for  it.  He  therefore  moved  this 
clause :  '^  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  in  case  the  crown  of  these  realms  shall  at  any  time 
descend  to  her  said  Majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then, 
and  in  such  case,  this  present  apt,  and  all  the  matters  and 
things  contained  therein,  shall  become  utterly  void  and  of  no 
effect,  and  the  whole  of  the  preamble  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  false,  calumnious,  and  scandalous,  upon  the 
s^me  evidence  on  which  it  hath  now  been  held  to  be  sufficiently 
proved."  {Loud  cheering,  with  some  cries  of  order). 

Lord  CoLviLLE  (of  Culross,  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Scotch  peers)  rose,  with  much  warmth,  to  vindicate  himself, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He  seid 
tbejr  were  aspersed — ^they  were  attacked — by  this  motion. 
He  denied  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  and  he  felt  it  due  to 
his  own  conscience,  and  that  of  those  who  Voted  with  him  m 
this  measure,  to  say  that  they  acted  conscientiously  in  it;  and 
that  they  still  did  support  the  bilk 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  clause  was  rejected  willi- 
out  a  divtsioD.— The  house  resumed,  and  the  report  wee 
ordered  to  be  read  to-morrow. 
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Vimritjf  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  voted  for  expunging 
the  Divorce  Clause. 

LomDS  Hill,  Rodney^  Yarborougb,  Saltouii,  Bayning,  Kenyon,  Hope- 
toun,  Suffield,  Calthorpe»  Combermere,  Sidney,  Curzoo,  Falmouth. 

Bishop?  of  Chester,  Cork,  Peterborough,  Glocetter,  St  Asaph,  St. 
JOivid's,  Elx»  Worcester. 

.Eaels  orWiochdaea,  Coortown,  Mouiit-Cashel,  Rooiney,  Stamford, 
Browolow,  Fitzwilham,  Stanhope,  Ba)carras»  Dartmouth,  AylesTord, 
Verulam,  Morton,.  Portsmouth,  Caledon,  Lauderdale,  St.  Germain^ 
Ailesbury,  Macclesfield,  Lonsdale,  Mouot-Edgecombe,  Farubam,  Pom- 
fret,  Whitworth,  Mayo,  Shaftesbury. 

Maequis  Coniwallis. 

DvKES  of  Clarence,  Portland,  Beanfort. 

AacBBisaops  of  York  and  Tuam. 

Cabi^kt  Ministers— Sidmoiitli,  Melville,  Batburst,  Harrowby,Mul* 
grave,  Liverpool,  Westmorland,  Wellington,  Eldoo,  C. 


FIFTY-SECOND  DAY,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  9. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Report  Mra»  brought  up  by  the  Earl  of 'Shaftes- 
bury, and  being  handed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
proceeded  to  itate  (o  the  house  the  amendments,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  made,  and  as  they  now  stood  in  the 
bill. 

When  the  nobie  and  learned  lord  came  to  that  part  m  which 
the  word  **  The"  was  omitted  in  the  sentence  '*  In  tlie  va« 
rious  countries  in  which  her  royal  highness  visited," 

Lord  Ellekboeough  rose,  and  said  that  the  word  now 
read,  the  word  ^'  the,'^  was  the  principal  alteration  which  had 
been  made  in  the  bilL  Many  noble  lords,  and  a  considerable 
partof  thoiie  right  reverend  persons  who  sat  on  the  bench  oppo- 
site to  him,  had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  to  undergo  considerable  modifica- 
tion in  ihe  committee,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  divorce 
clause.  But  their  lordships  had  now  heard  most  of  the 
amendments,  and  they  contained  no  modification,  the  principal 
change  made  in  the  whole  bill  being  the  omission  of  the  word 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  All  the  members  of  the  house  who 
had  voted  for  the  second  reading,  under  the  belief  that  an 
essential  modification  was  to  be  made,  beine  now  completely 
disappointed  in  that  expectation,  would  doubtless  vote  against 
the  bill  on  the  third  reading. 

The  Earl  of  Laudeedalb  wished  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  what  had  occurred  on  leaving  out  the  divorce  clause. 

4x2. 
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Their  lordships  had  been  distincUy  told  by  a  noble  lord  of 
great  experience,  of  the  highest  political  talents,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  that  house,  and  a  person  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  greatest  respect,  that  his  reason  for  voting, 
with  a  view  to  keep  in  that  clause,  arose  from  his  wish  to  stop 
the  measure  altogether.  Now,  after  such  a  declaration,  he 
would  ask  those  noble  lords  who  really  objected  to  the  clause, 
and  who  wished  to  remove  it  from  the  bill,  but  bad  thus  been 
disappointed,  whether  they  could  with  propriety  aid  this  trick 
and  manoeuvre  by  voting  against  the  third  reading  ?  Was  it 
to  be  expected  that  noble  lords  who  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading  were  now  to  reverse  that  vote,  in  order  to'  assist  the 
views  of  those  who,  in  voting  for  the  divorce  clause,  had  de- 
clared that  their  object  in  domg  so  was  to  throw  out  the  bill  i 

£arl  Grey  rose  with  great  surprise,  and  no  inconsiderable 
indignation,  at  hearing  the  unjust,  unfounded,  and  calumnious 
imputation  \ihich  had  been  cast  upon  him.  He  had  hoped 
that  his  noble  friend— -that  that  house  knew  him  too  well  to 
render  it  pob&ible  that  he  could  be  accused  of  resorting  to 
trick  and  manceuvre  to  gain  an  object.  Whether  such  a  charge 
came  well  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  was  made,  he  left  it 
to  the  house  to  consider.  But  he  must  say,  that  to  be  accused 
of  tricking  and  manoeuvring  in  his  conduct,  when  he  openly 
avowed  the  motive  and  the  object  of  that  conduct,  appeared 
to  him  the  most  extraordinary  and  unauthorized  charge  ever 
made  in  that  house.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
his  vote,  he  must  observe  that  nothing  was  more  common  in 
parliamentary  practice,  nothing  more  justifiable  according  to 
the  precedents  of  the  best  of  former  times,  and  nothing  more 
correct  in  principle,  than  when  a  person  felt  a  fundamental 
objectfon,  either  to  the  principle  or  the  details  of  a  measure, 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  clog  it,  in  any  stage,  with  condi- 
tions calculated  to  produce  its  rejection  by  the  house :  (hear^ 
hear.)  But  he  had  not  been  driven  to  this  expedient,  for, 
from  the  beginning,  be  had  objected  to  the  suggestion  for 
omitting  the  clause. 

_  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  after  what  had  passed,  thought 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  If  he  were  capable,  on  any 
account,  of  saying  what  could  by  possibility  detract  from  the 
character  of  his  noble  friend,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  pain* 
ful  to  him  than  any  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  We.  He  had  not  said  that  his  noble  friend  had 
been  guilty  of  any  unworthy  trick  or  manoeuvre.  •  What  hii 
noble  friend  had  done  was  a  parliamentary  trick  often  prac- 
tised, as  had  been  stated,  even  in  the  best  of  times. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  would  fairly  ask  their 
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lordships  whetixer,  in  any  stage  of  this  proceeding,  be  could 
foe  justly  a(/cu8ed  of  holoing  out  any  expectations  f  He  bad 
merely  stated,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  billy  that  no  noble 
lord  ought  to  feel  precluded  from  voting  because  of  any 
objection  he  might  have  to  parts  of  the  preamble,  or  to  the 
clause  of  divorce,  both  of  which  would  be  open  to  discus- 
sion in  the  committee.  lie  had  always  stated  mo^t  distinctly 
that  the  preamble  was,  in  his  own  opiniop,  most  distinctly 
proved,  and  he  could  therefore  never  have  held  it  out  as  hit 
opinion  that  any  material  alteration  would  eventually  take 
place  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (Ellenborough),  that  if  any  noble  lord  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  in  the  expectation 
that  important  alterations  in  the  preamble  would  be  made  in 
the  committee,  which  were  not  made,  it  was  perfectly  open  to 
him  to  vote  on  the  third  reading,  as  if  he  had  not  voted  for 
the  second. 

The  Lord  CuANCEtLOR  said,  that  the  only  question 
before  the  house  was,  whether  a  word  of  three  letters,  the 
word  ^'  the/'  should  stand  part  of  the  preamble  or  not  i  and 
be  did  not  imagine  that  much  light  would  have  been  thrown 
on  that  point  by  the  sort  of  caqvass  which  had  been  going  on 
— for  he  could  call  it  nothing  else — as  to  the  vote  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  After  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl 
(Grey),  he  thought  he  should  be  forgetful  of  what  was  due  to 
himself,  to  the  house,  and  to  the  country,  if  he  did  not  dis- 
claim, in  the  most  pointed  manner,  having  ever  stooped  to  the 
unworthy  practice  of  attempting  to  lead  the  votes  of  their 
lordships  by  any  thing  like  trick  or  manoeuvre.  He  had  never 
stated  one  single  word^  in  the  whole  course  of  this  long  pro* 
ceeding,  respecting  the  power  of  their  lordships  to  modify  the 
preamble  or  enactments  of  the  bill,  which  he  would  not  now 
repeat.  As  to  the  vote  of  yesterday,  he  had  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour,  after  the  declaration  made  by  a  noble  lord 
opposite  (Lord  Lonsdale),  to  pay  deference  to  the  religious 
prejudices  entertained  by  that  noble  lord,  in  common  with 
many  others ;  although,  for  himself,  he  thought  those  preju* 
dices  altogether  without  foundation.  This  opinion  he  again^ 
as  he  had  done  before,  openly  avowed.  He  thought  the  clause 
of  divorce  equally  justitied  in  a  religious  as  in  a  legal  sease^ 
and  if  the  bill  passed,  that  clause  ought  also  to  pass. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  rose  to  move  an  amendment 
upon  a  subject  which  he  had  before  mentioned ;  it  was,  to 
leave  out  the  words  '*  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterqui 
intercourse.*'  To  the  words  ''adulterous  intercourse''^  he 
bad  the  most  decided  objection ;  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
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a  difciuaioii  of  it  now.  He  would  reterre  soy  discumon  of 
the  subject  till  the  third  reading.  He  now  merely  moved  that 
that  part  be  omitted. 

The  Lord  Chancbllor  put  the  question,  which  was 
nesatived  without  a  division. 

Earl  FiTzwiLLiABc  said  the  adulterous  intercourse  had,  m 
his  opinion,  by  no  means  been  proved. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said  he  rose  to  move  an  addition 
to  the  preambip,  after  the  word  ''abroad,"  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  formerly.  He  moved  that  after  the  word 
<'  abroad,''  should  be  inserted,  **  and  subsequently  to  her  re- 
tuni  refused  50,000/.  a  year  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
proffered  homage  of  both  houses  of  parliament." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  question,  and  said  the 
"  Not  Consents  **  had  it. 

Lord  Kino  moved  that  the  enactments  of  the  bill  should  be 
thus  altered,*-''  And  whereas  certain  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Milan,  together  with  one  Vilmarcati, 
an  Italian  advocate,  have  collected  a  mass  of  false  or  ques- 
tionable evidence ;  and  whereas  the  same  has,  during  raanj 
weeks,  been  detailed  to  the  house  and  the  public,  whereby 
'  great  scandal  and  dishonour  have  been  brought  upon  your 
majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom ; '  therefore  to  manifest  our 
deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  disgraceful,  and  vicious  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  said  Milan  commissioners,  by  which 
thev  had  '  violated  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  your  majesty, 
and  have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  them ;  *  and  to  evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  this  naUou :  We,  your 
maiesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  do 
hnmbly  entreat  your  maiesty  that  it  may  be  enacted ;  and 
be  it  enacted,  b^  the  king^s  most  excellent  migesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  persons  who  have 
acted  as  commissioners  at  Milan,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  shall  for  ever  be  disabled  and  renderlMl  incapable, 
and  are  hereby  disabled  and  rendered  incapable,  of  receiving 
any  reward  (great  laughter),  or  of  holding  any  place  of  trust, 

Brofit,  or  emolument,  under  the  crown." — (Loud  laughter.) 
y  leaving  out  the  words,  "Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,"  and 
the  other  words  which  refer  to  her  majesty,  and  introducing 
the  words  now  moved,  the  bill  would  still  be  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  it  would  be  directed  to  the  proper  object. 
~^C*€«rf  and  laughier.y 
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The  LordChancbllor  read  the  atneiidment  popoacd 
amid  much  laughter,  and  said  the  **  Not  Contents  "  had  it. 

Lord  Kenvon  said,  if  he  could  by  any  means  hav^ 
brought  himself  to  consent  to  the  present  bill,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  most  odious  and  unjust,  still  he  could  never  have 
.  assented  to  the  divorce'  clause.  His  objections  to  that  clause 
rested  on  religious  feelings ;  they  were  founded  on  these  words 
of  our  Saviour  : — "  Whoso  putteth  away  his  wife,  except  for 
fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery."  ,What  man, 
holding  Christian  principles,  or  believing  in  the  Christian  faitli,-, 
could  divorce,  even  for  adultery,  from  a  husband  who  was 
stated,  by  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity,  to  have  caused 
adultery  ? — (hear,  hear,)  His  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  whole  of  the  words,  after  die  words  ''any  of  them/' 
be  omitted— -namely, ''  And,  moreover,  that  the  marriage  be 
tween  his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  from  henceforth,  for  ever,  wholly  dia* 
solved^  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents,  constructiont, 
and  purposes  whatsoever."  This  motion  was  immediately 
negatived  without  a  division. — ^Adjourned, 


FIFTY-THIRD  DAY,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  10. 


THE  THIRD  READING  OF  THE  BILL  OF  PAINS  AND 
PENALTIES. 

The  Earl  of  Morlby  rose  to  oppose  the  motion.  He  said, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  entirely  concurred  with  his 
majesty's  ministers  up  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  ^He 
thought  at  first,  and  still,  that  the  course  of  events,  after  her 
majesty's  arrival  here,  rendered  this  inquiry  necessary.  He 
also  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted ; 
but  the  reason  he  voted  on  Monday  against  the  second  reading, 
and  would  now  vote  against  the  third  reading  was,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  charge  in  the  preamble  fully  made  out. 

Lord  SoMERs  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  the  preamble  of  which,  he  contended,  had  been  fully 
established. 

Earl  FoRTEsouB  was  convinced  that  much  mischief  had 
dready  been  done  by  this  measure ,  but  he  hoped  that  this 
was  not  quite  irreparable.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of  the 
house  to  do  much,  by  rejecting  this  bill.  *  1 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  that  in  his  opbion,  the 
measure  was  one  wbiob,  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  another 
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bmeh  of  tlw  legwhtttrey  ''  wtt  derogatory  to  the  houoar  of 
the  crowDy  and  injurioui  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 
He  did  not  rote  on  the  divorce  clause^  because  he  could  not 
eonscientioasly  vote  upon  it  without  thinking  the  queen  guilty. 
it  had  ^veo  hun  great  astonishment  to  see  ministers  supporting 
the  omission  of  the  clause,  consenting  to  the  castration  of 
their  own  measure,  depriving  it  of  the  only  feature  which  gave 
it  the  semblance  of  rationality.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  in 
detail  into  the  evidence ;  but  he  could  not,  however,  help 
offering  a  few  remarks  on  some  paits  of  the  proceeding.  A 
DoUe  earl  opposite  (Lord  Liverpool)  had  commented  on  the 
evidence  in  a  manner  which  had  given  him  sreat  surprise.  He 
had  assumed  some  of  the  most  important  nets  of  the  case  as 
proved  solely  by  the  testimony  of  that  pure  and  immaculate 
witness  Demont.  He  had  ventured  to  say,  that  she  was  in 
one  instance  supported  by  Doctor  Holland,  but  on  the 
iMUtes  of  evidence  being  referred  to,  no  such  corroboratioo 
appeared.  The  truth  was,  every  thing  that  couM  in  any  way 
be  tntned  to  the  discredit  of  her  majesty,  was  made  use  of  lo 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  without  any  regard  either  to  their 
jusUce  or  probability.  He  would  ask  their  lordships,  how  the 
character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  stood  ?  where  the 
glory  of  her  reign  would  have  been  i — if  she  had  been  infested 
as  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  be^n,  by  spies  and  informers? 
-—His  grace  concluded  by  declaring,  that  if  called  upon,  in 
his  judicial  character,  to  give  a  verdict  on  the  evidence  which 
had  been  produced,  he  must  say  Not  Guilty,  on  his  honour 
and  conscience ;  and  if  asked  for  his  opinion  as  a  legislator, 
^'  that  the  bill  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust !" 

The  LoRo  Chamcbllor  still  considered,  that  if  any  noble 
lord  was  not  conscientiously  satisfied  that  there  was  a  clear 
legal  presumption  of  guilt  in  this  case,  it  was  his  duty  not  to 
.  vote  for  this  biU.  For  his  own  part,  whether  he  viewed  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  bill — the  evidence  which  had  been 
called  for  the  defence— or  the  evidence  which  ought  to  have 
been  called,  and  had  not  been  called,  he  was  of  opinion  that, 
the  charge  of  adultery  had  been  cleatrly  established.  If  this 
was  not  his  feeling,  no  earthly  consideration  should  induce  him 
to  vote  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  that  thinking  the  divorce 
dause  in  the  bill  against  the  precept  of  the  divuie  law,  and  con- 
trary to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  civil  law,  it  was  impossible  for 
lua  lo  vote  for  the  bill  with  that  clause. 

.The  Duke  of  Gbavton  said,  that  upon  looking  at  Uie 
whole  of  the  evidenoe^  he  must  pronounce  a  verdict  of  ^  Net 
Quilty/'  *^ 
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The  Marquis  of  Huntley  was  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of 
her  majesty,  and  should  vote  for  the  third  readins. 

The  Marquis  of  Don  eg  ax  said,  that  his  ckar  and  cot* 
scientious  TOte  should  be  against  the  bill. 

The  Biriiop  of  GLouqi^sTBRy  from  his  objection  to  the  di- 
vorce clause,  should  vote  against  the  bill. 

After  some  observations  from  Lord.  EUenborough  and  th 
Earl  of  Darnley — :the  house  divided. 

For  the  third  reading  108— -Against  it  99— Majority  g. 


We  have  received  the  following  report  of  what  passed 
during  the  exclusion  of  strangers  : 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  BILL. 

Lord  Dacre  rose  amidst  vehement  cries  of  **  order,**  and 
as  soon  as  the  peers  had  taken  their  seats,  he  observed,  that 
he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  petition  from  her  mqesty, 
prsyiiig  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  passing  of  the  biL. 
( Much  cheering.) 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  immediately,  and  said  that 
he  apprehended  such  a  course  wduld  be  rendered  unnecessary 
by  what  he  was  about  to  state :  (Aenr,  hear^  He  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
measure,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  house  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time  only  by  a  majority  of  nine 
votes:,  {much  cheering.)  Had  the  third  reading  been  carried 
by  as  considerable  a  number  of  peers  as  the  second,  he  and 
his  noble  colleagues  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere 
with  the  bill,  ai^  to  send  it  down  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  however,  and 
with  the  division  of  sentiment,  so  nearly  balanced,  just  evinced 
by  their  lordships,  they  had  come  to  the  determination  not  to 
proceed  further  with  it.  it  was  his  intention,  accordingly,  to 
move  that  the  question  '*  that  the  biirdo  now  pass,"  be  altered 
to  **  this  day  six  months."  {The  most  vehement  cheering  took 
place  at  this  unexpected  declaration.) 

Earl  Grey  rose  as  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  re- 
sumed his  seat,  but  the  confusion  did  not  subside  till  after  his 
lordship  had  been  for  some  time  on  his  legs.  His  lordship 
complained  of  the  whole  course  ministers  had  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  bill,  which,  after  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
earl,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  before  the  house,  but  which 
was  still  before  the  country,  and  would  live  long  in  its  memory* 
{hear.)    He  charged  the  servants  of  the  crown  with  the 
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gfOBtmi  neglect  of  4utjr,  in  the  first  instance,  in  lislening  only 
to  ex  pa^'te  ewid^'  ^  and  giving  a  willing  credence  to  the 
ii^tl  exaggerated  and  unfounded  caiumnies :  (hud  cheers.) 
They  had  thus  for  many  months  agitated  the  nation"*— they  had 
pfodiiced  a  general  stagnation  of  public  and  private  business — 
and  they  had  given  a  most  favourable  opportunity,  were  it  de- 
siredi  te  the  enemies  of  internal  peace  and  tranquillity.  I'hey 
had  betrayed  their  king,  insulted  their  queen,  {continued  cries 
ofhe&r^from  all  aides,)  and  had  given  a  shock  to  the  morals  of 
society  by  the  promulgation  of  the  detestable  and  disgusting 
evidence,  in  the  hearing  of  which  the  house  had  been  so  long 
occupied:  {hear,)  His  lordship  also  reprobated,  in  the 
severest  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  commissioners,  who, 
having  been  appointed,  not  to  investigate  truth,  but  to  obtain 
testimony  of  guilt,  had  found  in  this  country  but  too  great  an 
inclination  to  put  faith  in  all  the  stories  their  agents  and  wit- 
nesses might  invent  against  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  resuk  had  been  that,  after 
inquiries,  secret  and  open— after  the  grossest  calumnies  and 
foulest  libels  had  been  made  the  subject  of  detail  and  debate 
for  fifty  days — after  all  the  injury  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
the  queen  had  been  accomplished,  the  bill  was  abandoned, 
not  without  reason,  but  assuredly  without  apology.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  by  assuring  noble  lords  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  withdrawing  of  the  measure,  but  would  demand  a  strict 
inquiry  into  its  foundation  and  origin.  (Great  cheering  from  one 
side  of  the  house,) 

Lord  Erskine  followed  Earl  Grey,  and  expressed  the  de- 
light he  felt  that,  after  all  that  had  been  threatened  and  per- 
formed, he  had  yet  at  length  lived  to  see  justice — tardy  and 
reluctant  justice— done  to  the  queen.  It  was  the  victory  of 
right  and  innocence  over  wrong  and  malignity.  He  had  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  courts  of  justice,  and  he  had  often  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  the  law,  but  never  so  glorious  as  on  the  present 
occasion^-the  triumph  of  that  law  of  which  Hooker,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  said  ^'  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less 
acknowledged  than  that  her  seal  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  do  her  homage  ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  cure,  and 
the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels 
and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition, soever,  though  each 
in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  ail  with  uniform  consent  aa- 
miring  her  as  tlie  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

Th«  Duke  of  Montrosr  took  the  opportunity  of  stating 
that  his  conviction  of  the  criminality  of  her  majesty  was  ua- 
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.iiUcredy  and  that,  /or  one,  he  should  never  look  up  to  her  as 
hb  queen. 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the  woolsack,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Carl  of  Liveupool,  that  the  question  *'  that  the 
bill  do  pass/'  be  altered  to  ^'  this  day  six  mouths.''  It  was 
carried  nernine  contradicefUe,  and  almost  by  acciaoiation. 

Order  having  been  once  more  re-established,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  moved,  that  the  house  should  adjourn  until  the 
%3d  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  were  to 
meet,  it  was  also  carried,  and  their  lordships  immediately' 
separated. 
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The  abandonment  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  by  spontaneous  and 
universal  illuminations,  more  splendid,  and  of  longer  conti- 
nuance, than  any  which  have  been  recorded  in  history.  They 
were  every  where  accompanied  by  the  most  varied,  intense, 
and  heartfelt  rejoicings.  The  partial  efforts  of  some  parti- 
sans of  the  ministers  and  the  prevailing  system,  to  prevent 
those  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling,  served,  by  tlieir 
failure,  onlj  to  give  them  additional  eclat.  The  eDthuaiasna 
was  boundlessi  and  baffles  description. 
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